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No.   63.     Full-sized  Detail  of  Stencil  Design. 
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Rhodes. 
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OUR    POLICY   AND   AIMS. 

THE  distinctive  iield  cliosen  by  our  ma,i;azine 
is  indicated  by  the  title.  As  a  periodical 
of  practical  art  it  will  be  unique  in  this 
country,  although  publications  on  similar 
lines  have  attained  great  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.  That  there  is  room  for  such  an  enterprise 
here,  where  perhaps  half  a  million  persons  are 
more  or  less  practically  interested  in  art,  hardly 
admits  of  discussion.  Even  the  m;igazines  whose 
province  it  is  to  deal  with  art  chietly  from  the 
literary  or  critical  standpoint  tacitlv  recognise  the 
fact  by  giving  technical  articles  from  time  to  time  and 
promoting  prize  competitions  specially  calculated 
to  interest  the  practical  art  student  and  art  worker. 
This  serves,  however,  only  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
more  solid  fare — for  such  fuller  technical  instruction 
as  it  is  to  be  our  province  to  supply  through  the 
medium  of  this  magazine. 

But  Arts  and  Crafts  is  intended  not  only  for 
those  who  are  studying  with  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing art  as  a  profession  or  a  trade  :  it  is  equally 
for  those  tens  of  thousands  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  who,  mostly  self-taught,  are  quietly  pursuing 
m  their  own  homes  and  for  their  own  pleasure  their 
various  artistic  occupations.  We  are,  of  course, 
well  aware  of  the  tendency  to  belittle  or  wholly 
ignore  the  efforts  of  the  amateur  in  art.  It  is  a 
tendency  we  deplore.  It  is  not  only  unjust,  but 
unwise.  It  is  unjust  because  much  of  the  work  of 
the  amateur  nowadays  is  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  unwise  because,  whether  for  good 
or  otherwise,  the  work  of  the  amateur,  under  the 
powerful  aegis  of  society  and  fashion,  and  dominat- 
ing a  thousand  county  bazaars  and  exhibitions,  is 
bound  more  and  more  to  influence  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  nation.  It  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
directed  ;  certainly  it  is  neither  to  be  sneered  at 
nor  ignored.  After  all,  in  Art  we  all  are  students, 
whether  labelled  "amateur"  or  "professional,"  and 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  professional  may 
have  something  to  learn  from  the  amateur  in  return 
for  the  instruction  the  other  is  able  to  impart — 
often,  perhaps,  rather  as  the  result  of  fuller 
technical  experience  than  of  superior  talent  or 
taste. 


"  Recipes  "  will  be  what  some  of  our  critics  will 
call  the  suggestions  for  treatment  of  designs  for 
painting  that  form  part  of  our  plan  of  instruction. 
But  what  of  that,  if  the  suggestions  are  used  only 
as  suggestions — which  is  all  that  is  intended  for 
them.  The  studies  from  Nature,  too,  given  as 
models,  are  meant  to  be  used  only  as  suggestions — 
never  as  "  copies."  On  this  point  we  cannot  insist 
too  strongly. 

We  desire  especially  to  be  useful  to  that  large 
number  of  clever  students  whose  "  designs,"  sub- 
mitted for  commercial  purposes,  are  summarily 
rejected  because  of  the  ignorance  they  indicate  of 
the  fundamental  technical  requirements  for  design- 
ing for  the  art  trades.  And  these  contributions  are 
equalled  in  ineptness  and  surpassed  in  numbers 
by  the  reams  of  impracticable  drawings  intended 
for  reproduction,  submitted  to  publishers.  We 
think  we  may  promise  that  no  regular  reader  of  the 
magazine  will  fail  from  such  a  cause. 

Naturally,  we  have  tried  in  this,  our  iirst  number, 
to  meet  so  far  as  possible  the  expectations  of  the 
student  and  art  worker  in  each  and  e\ery  depart- 
ment to  be  covered  by  the  magazine,  and  no  less 
naturally,  owing  to  restriction  as  to  space,  we 
have  had  to  let  much  that  was  intended  for  the 
present  issue  stand  over.  When  we  say  that  among 
the  articles,  drawings,  and  designs  thus  omitted  are 
those  associated  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  Professor  Legros,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Boughton,  R.A.,  who  kindly  allow  us  to  draw  freely 
from  their  portfolios,  the  reader  will  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  an  editor  in  his  embarrassment  of 
riches. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  idea  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  has  been  hailed  with  a  degree  of  encourage- 
ment from  influential  quarters  that  augurs  well 
indeed  for  its  success,  while,  on  the  commercial 
side,  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  are  significantly 
indicated  by  such  an  array  of  business  announce- 
ments, both  in  point  of  character  and  number,  as  is 
rarely  found  in  the  initial  issue  of  any  periodical. 

And  so  we  submit  the  first  number  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  It  does  not  yet  quite  reach  our  own  high 
ideal,  but  it  will  be  found,  we  trust,  no  unpromising 
indication  of  the  full  measure  of  success  to  which 
we  may  soon  hope  to  attain. 


Modelling  from  Life. 

A  Practical   Demonstration   by  Professor   LANTERI   (of   the   Royal   College  of  Art). 

With   Blackboard    Illustrations  and    Special    Photographs, 
showing,  in  its  various  stages,  the  production  of  a  Bust. 


Part  I. 

TO  see  a  bust  grow  under  the  hand  of 
Professor  Lanteri,  from  the  (5Void  of  rough 
clay,  into  an  exquisitely  modelled  produc- 
tion such  as  that  by  which  the  Master  is 
represented  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  is  a 
piivilege  ordinarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art.  That  it  should  have  been 
extended  to  the  present  writer  is  the  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  latter,  because  he  is  permitted  to 
invite  every  student  of  modelling  to  benefit  by  it. 
This  is  the  hrst  time,  we  believe,  that  a  work  of 
sculpture,  during  the  progressive  stages  of  its 
development,  has  been  photographed  for  publica- 
tion in  any  magazine.  The  value  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  represents  the  method  of  the  ablest 
teacher  of  modelling  in  England  will  hot  be  lost 
on    the    numerous  schools    in    affiliation    with    the 


Fig.  1. — The  Armature.     Fig.  2. — The  Unmodelled  Clay. 

pai-ent;  institution  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  less  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  student 
or  amateur. 

Of  the  eight  plates  of  the  bust  taken  for  us 
during  the  demonstration,  live  are  given  in  the 
present  article  ;  the  others,  showing  the  Professor's 
finished  work  from  three  different  points  of  view, 
are  reserved  for  our  next  issue.  The  clearness  of 
the  photographs  and  the  care  with  which  they 
have  been  produced  would  almost  seem  to  render 
it  superfluous  to  add  one  word  to  the  story  they  tell 
so  well.  This  would,  indeed,  be  so,  so  far  as  only 
artists  are  concerned  ;  but  as  it  is,  primarily,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  that  Arts  axd  Crafts 
has  availed  itself  of  this  privilege,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  reproduce,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their 


entirety  the  observations  made  by  the  Professor  in 
accompaniment  to  the  rapid  movements  of  his 
nimble  fingers.  We  use  the  word  "  fingers " 
literally,  for  in  the  first  stages  of  the  work  at  least 
it  may  almost  be  said  he  employed  no  other  tool. 


Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6. — First  Measurements. 

It  was  the  ajipointed  hour  for  the  beginning  of 
the  bust,  and  the  model,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
Professor,  was  already  seated.  In  our  photograph, 
by  the  way,  the  sitter 
appears  to  be  some- 
what out  of  focus,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  no 
miportance. 

The  clav  had  been 
roughly  shaped,  in  ad- 
vance, into  the  usual 
ovoid  form.  As  yet  it 
suggested  but  little  re- 
semblance to  anything 
human.  The  elongat- 
ed column  destined  to 
form  the  neck  looked 
particularly  uncanny. 

"The  principle  is  to 
begin  with  the  small- 
est possible  amount 
of  clay,  and  build  up," 
said  the  Professor. 
"Avoid  carving  your 
clay.  Proceed  always 
by  adding  to  the  foun- 
dation. 

"  The  initial  stage 
of  our  work  will  be 
for  the  bony  con- 
struction only.  We 
begin  by  taking  care- 
ful measurements  of  the  model  and 
they  accord  with  those  of  our  bust. 

"  I   have  drawn   on  the  blackboard,  as  f  / 


Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10.  11. 
Measurements. 


seeing  that 
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Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri 

.Appearance  of  the  Bust  at  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Stage. 


Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri 


Three-quarter  View  of  the  Bust  at  the  end  of  the  First  Stage  of  Development. 
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Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri 

Profile  View  of  the  Bust  at  the  end  of  the  First  Stage  of  Development. 


Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri 


Three-quarter  View  of  the  Bust  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Stage  of  Development. 
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Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri 


Profile  View  of  the  Bust  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Stage  of  Development. 

[Three  views  of  the  completed  work  as  it  appears  now  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. — Editor,  Arts  mid  Cni/ts.] 
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diagram  showing  the  construction  of  the  armature, 
or  framework,  which  is  inside  the  ovoid  of  clay  on 
the  pedestal  before  us.  The  armature  for  a  bust 
consists  of  a  board  one  inch  thick  and  about  ten 
inches  square,  on  which  is  nailed  vertically  a  square 
piece  of  wood  nine  inches  long  and  two  inches 
thick.  To  this  piece  of  wood  two  pieces  of  lead- 
pipe  are  attached — one  on  each  side  of  the  wood — 
and  on  the  top  of  the  lead-pipe  two  crossed  pieces 
of  wood,  which  the  students  call  '  butterflies,'  are 
fixed  to  support  the  clay.  In  Fig.  2  you  will  notice 
the  position  of  the  concealed  armature  is  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

"  Our  bust  at  this  preliminary  stage  must  be  set 
up  quite  straight,  the  better  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  our  measurements,  to  which  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed. I  have  indicated  on  the  blackboard  my 
method  of  arriving  at  these  measurements.  With 
our  callipers  we  will  measure  now  from  the  model 
himself,  and,  proceeding  with  great  caution,  mark 
upon  the  bust  each  point  as  we  determine  it, 
securing  it  by.  means  of  an  ordinary  lucifer  match, 
which  makes  a  very  good  peg — it  is  just  thick 
enough  and  firm  enough  for  the  purpose.  We 
shall  presently  push  the  match  into  the  clay  until 
the  unburied  end  of  the  wood  accords  exactly  with 
the  projection  we  shall  have  found  by  measuring 
from  the  model. 

"  The  first  measurement  {Fig.  3)  is  across  the 
head — from  ear  to  ear.  It  must  be  taken  at  the 
point  indicated  on  Fig.  4.  With  a  straight-edge 
see  the  relative  position  which  the  tip  of  the  nose 
bears  to  the  notch  of  the  ear.  Now  hold  the 
straight-edge  before  the  bust,  and  mark  the  point 
for  the  tip  of  the  nose  by  another  match  (Fig.  5). 

"  Measure  on  the  model  the  distance  from  the 
notch  of  ear,  from  both  sides,  so  that  j'ou  may  see 
if  the  measurement  is  the  same  from  both  ears, 
and  set  up  the  measurement  on  your  bust,  pushing 
the  match  in  until  its  projection  will  accurately 
mark  the  point  (Fig.  6). 

"The  next  measurement  is  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  projecting  point  of  the  chin.  Fix  a 
match  on  the  bust  (Fig.  7). 

"  Measure  from  the  two  ears  the  projection  of 
the  chin  (Fig  8). 

"  From  the  last  point  of  the  chin  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hair,  iix  another  match  on  top  of  the  fore- 
head (Fig.  9),  and  mark  the  projection  of  that  point 
from  the  two  ears  (Fig.  10). 

"  The  last  measurement  is  taken  from  the  point 
of  the  mental  eminence  to  the  eyebrows.  By 
describing  an  arc  on  the  model  you  will  find  out 
if  the  eyebrows  are  the  same  height.  Then  set  off 
the  measurement  on  the  bust  to  correspond  (Fig.  11). 

"  These  measurements  must  be  taken  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  they  are  the  frame  of  our  work. 
We  must  next  determine  the  main  lines  of  the 
bony  construction,  together  with  the  principal  pro- 
jections and  depressions.  This  is  very  important. 
With  the  anatomical  structure  well  set  up,  the 
details  will  fall  naturally  into  place.  But  unless 
we  succeed  in  getting  the  proper  proportions  and 
relations  we  shall  never  get  the  character  of  the 
head — that  is,  the  likeness  of  our  model. 

"  Guided  by  the  arc  we  struck  for  the  eyebrows, 


we  will  begin  our  construction  by  forming  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes." 

The  Professor  hollowed  out,  with  his  fingers, 
the  two  deep  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and, 
almost  throwing  on  the  cla}-,  like  a  potter,  he  pro- 
ceeded \\ith  great  rapidity  to  build  up  around  them 
the  walls  of  the  sockets  which  are  presently  to 
receive  the  eye-balls.  First,  the  form  of  the  brow 
was  indicated  ;  then  the  cheek-bones  at  the  sides 
and  below  the  orbits.  Returning  to  the  brow,  it 
was  roughly  formed  in  relation  to  its  bones.  The 
nose  was  rudely  modelled  by  two  deft  strokes  of 
the  sculptor's  thumbs  and  forefingers.  Further 
adding  to  it,  he  joined  it  to  the  brow.  Then,  by  a 
sudden  twist,  the  whole  head,  which  up  to  now  had 
presented  a  full-face  view,  was  turned  to  nearly  a 
three-quarter  view,  thus  receiving  the  first  touch  of 
the  character  of  the  model,  who  had  changed  his 
position  accordingly. 

The  neck  and  shoulders  are  now  rapidly  built 
up.  The  former  no  longer  resembles  a  length  of 
drain-pipe.  As  it  receives  layer  after  layer  of  clay, 
and  roll  after  roll  of  clay  is  added  to  the  shouldei"s, 
the  neck  assumes  natural  proportions,  and  we 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  enunciated 
at  the  start  :  "  Begin  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
clay  possible,  and  build  up." 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Professor  takes  up  a 
modelling  tool.  He  trims  the  end  of  the  nose. 
Then  he  indicates  the  line  of  the  cheek  by  the  nose 
and  the  nostrils.  As  yet  there  is  no  attempt  at 
detail.     All  is  being  treated  in  broad  planes. 

The  lower  jaw-bones  are  next  indicated,  starting 
from  the  ears,  the  angle  they  form  from  below 
having  first  been  carefully  noted.  Then  the  upper 
jaws,  and  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  size  of  the  nostrils.  For  the 
ears  the  Professor  uses  his  fingers,  employing  the 
modelling  tool  only  to  scoop  out  the  hollows. 

Next,  the  mass  of  projecting  hair  over  the  fore- 
head is  built  up  and  the  mass  of  the  brow  is 
broadened,  and  then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  model- 
ling tool,  the  horizontal  dividing  hue  below  the  hair 
is  indicated. 

The  model  changes  his  position  for  the  second 
three-quarter  view. 

We  are  getting  a  fairly  distinct  profile  now,  and 
the  modelling  tool  comes  more  into  play.  Tlie 
Professor  stoops  and  views  the  head  from  beneath 
the  chin.  Now  he  works  from  underneath.  As 
he  explains,  the  modelling  would  be  flat  if  done 
only  from  the  front.  If,  before,  he  threw  the  clay 
like  a  potter,  his  handling  of  it  now  reminds  one 
more  of  the  glazier  with  his  putty.  He  holds  a  pat 
of  clay  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right,  pulling  off  bit  by  bit,  he  places  each  frag- 
ment tirmly  in  position,  gradually  building  up  and 
strengthening,  in  succession,  hair,  cheek,  brow, 
beard,  moustache. 

In  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  it  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  is  reached.  Then  the  camera 
is  brought  into  the  studio,  and  the  bust  is  photo- 
graphed as  we  see  it  on  pages  6  and  7. 

To  describe  the  second  stage  of  the  modelling 
with  anything  approaching  the  minuteness  with 
which  we  have  clescribed  the  first  stage  obviously 
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would  be  impossible  ;  for  henceforth  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  must,  virtually,  be  confined  to  drawing. 
Perhaps  the  one  other  operation  allowmg  of 
detailed  description  is  that  comprised  in  the 
shaping  of  the  eye-ball  (done  with  the  fingers),  the 
insertion  of  it  into  the  socket,  and  the  subsequent 
filling  in,  about  and  around  it.  This  was  performed 
by  Professor  Lanteri  with  the  amazing  facility  that 
comes  only  from  intimate  knowledge.  It  was 
delightful  to  note  the  certain  touch  with  which  he 
rolled  a  strip  of  clay  between  the  fingers,  as  one 
might  a  crumb  of  soft  bread,  place  it,  caressingly, 
to  form  the  upper  lid  ;  repeat  the  operation  for  the 
lower  lid,  and  then,  with  a  few  magic  passes  of  the 
modelling  tool,  simultaneously  shape  the  lid  and 
join  it  to  the  eye,  making  it  then  and  there  as 
integrally  a  part  of  it  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  As 
he  explained,  it  is  only  by  this  method  of  inde- 
pendently forming  the  eye-ball,  inserting  it  in  the 
socket  and,  finally,  modelling  it  and  the  lid  in 
relation  to  the  orbit,  that  one  can  hope  to  impart 
any  suggestion  of  life  and  movement. 

The  second  stage  of  the  bust  was  completed  and 
photographed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  as 
the  first.  The  work  on  the  third  and  final  stage 
was,  of  course,  much  less  rapid.  As  our  photo- 
graphs of  the  complete  work  next  month  will 
show.  Professor  Lanteri  has  produced  a  very 
beautiful  work  of  art,  extremely  simple  in  its 
planes,  yet  replete  with  life,  character  and  grace, 
not  unworthy  indeed  to  stand  in  a  gallery  of  ancient 
masterpieces. 

{To  be  conchuhd.) 

[.\  complete  exposition  of  Professor  Lanteri's  admirable 
method  of  instruction  will  he  found  in  his  profusely 
illustrated  work  "  Modellint;,"  issued  in  two  very  hand- 
some volumes  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  It  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.] 


In  water  colours  the  following  is  a  good  list  for 
general  use  : — Chinese  white,  cadmium  yellow 
(medium),  cobalt  blue,  rose  madder,  vermilion, 
Venetian  red,  Vandyck  brown,  lampblack.  But 
this  does  not  provide  a  full,  rich  green  so  necessary 
in  landscape.  All  the  greens  obtainable  from  cobalt 
are  dull,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  yellow  end  of  the 
scale.  Prussian  or  Antwerp  blue  must,  therefore, 
be  added  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
Hooker's  green  or  green  lake.  The  latter  (the  dark 
variety)  usually  requires  mixture  with  some  yellow. 
Hooker's  green  No.  2,  a  mi.xture  of  Prussian  blue 
and  yellow  ochre,  is  available  alone  for  grass  and 
summer  foliage.  These  greens  must  be  used  in 
strong,  full  washes  ;  otherwise  they  inust  be  looked 
upon  as  liable  to  become  faded  or  discoloured.  In 
landscape  painting,  aureolin  may  be  preferred  to 
cadmium  ;  vermilion  may  be  omitted,  though  very 
useful  in  compounding  greys  ;  burnt  sienna  or  brun 
rouge  may  be  substituted  for  Venetian  red  ;  room 
should  be  made  for  a  tube  of  raw  sienna  if  cadmium 
is  retained  instead  of  aureolin.  Veronese  or  emerald 
green  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  with  cobalt, 
for  blue  green  skies,  and  with  a  little  rose  madder 
and  white  for  greyish  foliage.  .  Naples  yellow,  or, 
preferably,  brilliant  yellow  (Winsor  &  Newton's)  is 
useful  in  warm  high  lights  ;  but  cadmium  with  white 
and  a  little  rose  madder  will  take  the  place  of  either. 


PALETTES     FOR     FIGURE 
PAINTING. 

In  Oil  Colours,  Water  Colours,  and 
Mineral  Colours. 


MINERAL  COLOURS. 

OIL. 

COLOURS. 

Dresden. 

La  Croix. 

White 

Chinese  white 

Pompador  red 

CarnationNo.i 

Naples  yellow 

Indian  yellow 

Flesh  red 

Carnation  N0.2 

Yellow  ochre 

Venetian  red 

Ivory  yellow 

Ivory  yellow 

-3 

Light  red 

Indian  red 

Albert  yellow 

Yellow  for 

Venetian  red 

Vermilion 

Chestnut  bn. 

mixmg 

Indian  red 

Pink  madder 

Chocolate  bn. 

Brown  No.  108 

^ 

Raw  umber 

Brown  madder 

Yellow  brown! Brown  bitume 

.■3; 

Raw  sienna 

Cobalt  blue 

Yellow  brown. i  Yellow  brown 

b. 

Burnt  sienna 

Sepia 

or  egg  yellow 

Yellow  ochre 

>.. 

Vermilion 

Vandyck 

Finishing 

Iron  violet 

■2. 

Rose  madder 

brown 

brown. 

Gray  No.  i 

.§ 

Vandvck  bn. 

Yellow  ochre 

Gray  for 

Warm  gray 

'.J 

Ivory  black 

Lake 

flowers 

Greenish  blue 

^ 

Cobalt 

Fr.ultramarine 
Madder  lake 

Gray  for  flesh 
Brunswick 
black 

Black 

Vermilion 

Vermilion 

Pompador  red 

CarnationNo.i 

Rose  madder 

Pink  madder 

Flesh  red 

Carnation  N0.2 

Lips. 

Madder  lake 

Gray  for  flesh 

Grays 

Light  red 

Finishing 
brown 

Iron  violet 

Strong 

Madder  lake 

Indian  red 

Finishing 

Iron  violet 

Touches 

Burnt  sienna 

Cobalt 

brown 

Brown 

about 

Vandyck 

Indian  vellow 

Dark  brown 

Blue 

Mouth, 

brown 

Dark  blue 

Nostrils 

and 

Eyes. 

White 

Indian  yellow 

Ivory  yellow 

Ivory  yellow 

Flesh 
Colonts 

Naples  yellow 

Venetian  red 

Pompador  red 

CarnationNo.i 

Vermilion 

Flesh  red 

CarnationNo.2 

Light  red 

Indian  red 

Indian  red, 

Chocolate 

Bitume 

General 

Shadow 

Tints 

Rose  umber 

lowered  with 

Yellow  brown 

Browns 

Black 

cob.alt 

Chestnut 

Brown  No.io8 

Brwn.  madder 

Yellow  brown 

Pink  madder 

Sepia 

/  _. 

Umber 

Vandyck 

Sepia 

Browns 

g 

Sienna 

brown 

Sepia 

£ 

Vandvck 

Sepia 

brown 

White 

Yellow  ochre 

Ivory  yellow 

Ivory  yellow 

%j 

Naples  yellow 

Indian  3'ellow 

Yellow  brown 

Yellow  brown 

=: 

Raw  umber 

Venetian  red 

Chestnut 

Brown  No.  108 

5 

Burnt  sienna 

Sepia 

Chocolate 
Sepia 

Brown  bitume 
Sepia 

■h 

^ 

Black 

Sepia 

Sepia 

Sepia 

^5 

Umbers 

Lake 

Brunswick 

Black 

=5 

Naples  yellow 

Indigo 

black 

^■ 

Umbers 

Sepia 

Finishing 

Brown 

t; 

Madder  lake 

Indian  red 

brown 

Iron  violet 

Ji 

Dark  brown 

_- 

Cobalt 

Cobalt 

Air  blue 

Sky  blue 

?:" 

Vandyck  br. 

Sepia 

Sepia 

Black 

*.^ 

White 

Black 

Gray  for  flwrs. 
Air  blue 

Sepia 

/ 

Fr.ultramarine 

Cobalt 

Sky  blue 

^ 

Grays 

Sepia 

Blue,  green, 

Blue  green 

cq 

White 

dark  gray  for 

Gray 

flowers 

Umber 

Vandyck 

Yellow  brown 

Yellow  brown 

Black 

brown 

Chocolate 

Brown  bitume 

g 

Light  red 

Sepia 

Sepia 

Sepia 

^ 

^ 

White 

nj' 

Cob.alt 

Cobalt 

Gray  for 

Gray 

£> 

Light  red 

Sepia 

flowers 

Black 

Gray 

Brunswick 

White 

black 

Ivory  black 

Indigo 

Brunswick 

Black 

Burnt  Sienna 

Lake 

black 

Sepia 

\=5 

Sepia 

Sepia 

The  Training  of  an  Illustrator. 

A    PRELIMINARY   GLANCE   AT    PAST   AND 
PRESENT    MEDIUMS    OF    REPRODUCTION. 


THE  field  for  illustration  for  publication  is  so 
much  wider  now  than  formerly,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  iind  it  crowded  with 
eager  aspirants  who,  under  the  old  con- 
ditions, would  not  have  dreamed  of  entering  it. 
The  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  magic 
influence  of  "  Process,"  which  is  the  curiously 
unscientific  designation  of  the  mechanical  means 
by  which  nowadays  virtually  all  book,  magazine, 
newspaper  and  commercial  illustrations  are  repro- 
duced for  printing.  By  its  agency,  any  drawing  in 
black  and  white,  made  under  certain  technical 
rules  easily  followed,  may  be  photographicallv 
reproduced  on  a  relief  plate  of  zinc  or  tvpe  meta!, 
from  which  virtually  any  number  of  impressions 
may  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
Thus  "  process  "  enables  one  who  is  not  necessarily 
an  illustrator  by  profession  to  draw  for  il'ustration. 
Formerly  the  artist's  design  had  to  be  drawn  (in 
reverse)  upon  a  block  of  box-wood,  which  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  "  w'ood  engraver,"  who,  with 
more  or  less  skill,  proceeded  to  chop  away  the 
artist's  work,  line  by  line,  and  create  "  tints"  of  his 
own  (composed  of  series  of  parallel  lines),  which 
were  supposed  to  approximate  the  wash  effects  of 
th;  original.  Early  in  ''  the  seventies,"  an  American 
invented  a  way  to  obviate  this  truly  Chinese 
method  of  destroying  a  drawing  in  order  to  obtain 
th;  means  of  reproducing  it,  by  the  simple  device 
of  photographing  the  artist's  drawing  directly  upon 
the  block  (without  reversing),  enabling  the  engraver 


Fig.  2. — The  Pen  Drawing  on  the  opposite  page,  reduced 
to  half  size. 

salt,  are  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light. 
If  the  metal  plate  is  covered  with  a  bichromated 
gelatine  solution,  and  when  dry  is  exposed  to  light, 
under  a  negative,  the  gelatine  will  become  insoluble 
in  those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted — that 
is,  under  the  lines  of  the  negative.  By  immersing 
such  an  exposed  plate  in  warm  water,  all  the  soluble 
gelatine  will  be  washed  away,  leaving  the  metal 
bare.     Or  the  plate  may  be  inked  up  and  immersed 


Fig,  1  &  Fig, 


to  keep  the  original  before  him 
as  a  guide.  In  turn,  this  gave 
way  to  that  far  greater  triumph 
of  photography,  the  typographic 
process-block,  pretty  much  as  we 
have  it  to-day.  By-and-by  we 
shall  describe  the  principal  photo- 
graphic reproductive  processes 
used  for  illustration,  but  for  the 
present,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  possibility  of  "  process  "  rests 
on  the  simple  fact  that  such 
substances  as  bitumen  or  gela- 
tine, in  connection  with  a  chromic 


Figs.  1  &  lA  show  the  same  Drawing  after  and  before  reduction.  The  example 
suggests  things  to  avoid — for  instance,  a  continuous  outline,  even  in  a  book. 
Compare  with  Figs  2  &  2a,  and  with  the  admirable  study,  p.  21. 
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in  cold  water,  and  th>  ink  removed  from  the  still 
soluble  portions  by  gentle  friction  With  a  soft 
sponge.  In  this  cas;  the  lines  of  the  negative  will 
be  reproduced  in  bla:k  ink  on  a  ground  of  gelati.ie. 
Such  a  plate  with  proper  treatment  can  be  etched 


"half-tone"  blocks.  Zincos  are  used  for- direct 
reproJuction  of  line  drawings — those  in  pen  and 
ink  in  particular — and  for  hue  prints.  The  illus- 
trations in  Arts  and  Crafts  all  belong  to  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  but  chieHy  of  the 


Original  Size  of  the  Drawing  shown  on  the  opposite  page  in  reduction. 


into  high  relief.  Owing  to  its  simplicity,  cheapness 
and  wide  range  of  application,  photo-zincography 
is  the  most  important  of  photo-engraving  methods. 
Typographic  blocks  are  of  two  classes  :  {a)  line 
blocks,   known  to  the  trade  as   "zincos,"  and  (6) 


first  nam3d.  It  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  we 
shall  at  first  confine  our  remarks,  beginning  next 
month  with  a  series  of  elementary  exercises  for'pen 
practice. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Flowers  in  their  Season, 

WITH    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS    FOR    DRAWING    AND    PAINTING    THEM. 


I.— PAXSIES:    Theik 


Treatment 
Ink. 


IX    Pen  and 


t  h  e  111  any  flowers 
useful  to  the  student 
of  pen-drawing,  pan- 
sies  probably  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for 
studv  of  texture,  form, 
and  colour.  The  odd 
and  varied  shapes  in 
wliich  these  flowers 
grow,  the  velvety 
softness  of  the  petals, 
and  the  variety  of 
colours  make  the  study  of  them,  though  difficult, 
unfailingly  attractive.  No  flower  more  quickly 
awakens  the  student's  interest,  none  at  first 
seems  to  him  more  simple  ;  and  though  his  first 
attempts,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  re- 
sult, may  give  studies  of  pansies  with  some  hard 
or  wooden  qualities,  and  with  stems  like  small 
match-sticks,  yet  there  is  something 
in  the  appealing  little  flower  itself 
which  drives  away  discouragement 
and  makes  one  willing  and  anxious 
to  try  again. 

In  studying  these  flowers  it  will 
be  better  to  take  them  individually 
first — the  more  simple  ones  being 
those  which  are  white — and  so  in- 
volve less  trouble  with  colour-values. 
As  we  learn  by  experience,  the  great 
secret  in  pen-drawing  is  ''  the  know- 
ledge of  what  to  leave  out,"  so  a  little 
practice  with  these  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  every  little  veining  and 
crinkle  cannot  be  drawn,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  dark  pansy  instead  of 
a  white  one.  Rather  must  we,  after 
making  an  accurate  study  in  pencil 
of  the  outline  of  our  flower,  put  on 
the  paper,  in  ink,  merely  the  largest 
and  strongest  shadows,  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  our  wish  to  show  a 
white  flower,  and  that  many  of  the 
faintest  shadows  are  so  delicate  that 
an  attempt  to  show  them  at  all  in  so 
strong  a  medium  as  ink  will  neces- 
sarily gi\-e  a  value  much  deeper  than 
the  one  we  see  in  the  pansy  before 
us. 

In  rendering  the  edge  of  the  white 
petals,  unless  there  be  a  background, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  an  outline 
of  some  kind.  This  may  be  frequently 
broken.    It  may  be  made  with  several 


sketchy  lines  instead  of  one  severe  one  ;  or  if  the 
drawing  is  not  intended  for  reproduction,  a  single 
suggestive  out-line  may  be  used.  But  for  process 
work,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  remarked  that 
while  a  number  of  lines  together  will  reproduce  in 
proportion  to  the  original  sketch,  a  single  pen-line 
will  thicken  always  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  drawing.  Unless,  therefore,  you  are 
resigned  to  seeing  the  reproduction  of  vour  pen- 
drawing  appear  on  the  page  with  its  delicacy  gone 
and  the  single  lines  heavier  than  anv  others,  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  hard  outlines. 

Turning  now  to  the  pansies  with  more  colour  in 
them,  we  may  remember  that  with  the  best  pen- 
work  there  can  be  but  an  intimation  of  the  beauty 
before  us  ;  and  in  seeing  these  beautiful  fawn 
colours  and  reddish  browns,  the  brilliajit  yellows 
and  deep  purples,  we  must  be  content  if  we  can 
give  such  a  hint  of  their  values  as  shall  make  a 
]ileasant  ;uid  interesting  suggestion. 

The  use  of  mucii  solid  black  had  best  be  a\oided. 


Blacl 


itself  wil 


never  express  the  velvety 


Pen  Study. 

i6 


By  H.  M.  Hallowell. 
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quality  of  these  darkest  petals  ;  and  only  by  its 
occasional  use,  in  contrast  to  lighter  tones,  can  any 
idea  of  this  quality  be  given. 

Where  the  flower  tuins  to  the  light,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  advisable  to  show  the  texture  by  the 
general  treatment,  keeping  the  direction  of  line  in 
the  radiating  direction  of  the  petals.  But  if  the 
flower  be  in  shadow,  it  will  be  as  well,  and  will 
certainlv  lend  greater  varietv  to  the  subject,  to  treat 
the  petal  simply  as  any  other  object  in  shadow, 
with  a  broad,  flat  tint  of  lines  in  what  direction  you 
will.  Here  may  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  the  well- 
known  fact :  objects  in  shadow  show  less  detail  than 
those  in  light,  for  which  reason  all  markings 
and  variations  in  colour  should  receive  less  attention 
in  such  cases  than  where  the  flower  is  more  fully 
in  the  light. 

The  centre  of  the  pansy,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
always  in  shadow,  and  however  bright  it  appears, 
it  should  have  a  tone  over  it,  showing  that  the 
edges  of  the  petals  around  it  are  in  relief. 

The  pansy  leaves  are  less  interesting  than  those 
of  many  other  plants,  and  it  may  be  because  the 
blossom  has  an  exceptional  interest  that  we  do  not 
oftener  see  the  flowers  in  designs  or  studies  of  this 
flower.  In  considering  the  stems  we  may  note 
their  squareness,  and  may  remember  how  charac- 
teristic the  stems  of  flowers  always  are,  and  how 
deserving  of  careful  attention.  These  may  appear 
almost  straight  at  times  ;  yet  how  extremely  needful 
it  is  to  try  and  imitate  in  our  drawing  the  slight  but 
very  expressive  curves  which  give  flexibility  to  the 
flower  stalk  ! 

No  flower  is  more  useful  in  design  than  the 
pansy  ;  and  while  none  is  more  frequently  seen, 
the  variety  of  form  and  colour  seems  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  hackneved.  Its  decorative  qualities 
are  unlimited  ;  and  having  first  become  well 
acquainted  with  its  form  and  manner  of  growth 
through  accurate  studies,  we  may  adapt  it  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  conventionalised  subjects. 
Here  may  be  used  the  formal  outline  ;  here,  too,  we 
need  pay  no  heed  to  the  direction  of  lines  in  render- 
ing the  petals,  since  it  is  decorative  and  not  realistic 
treatment  that  is  desired  now,  and  in  conventional 
work  the  suggestion  of  reality  must  be  avoided. 

Having  learned  the  forms  of  these  flowers,  we 
may  use  them  conventionally  in  a  number  of  ways, 
as  designs  for  borders  or  headpieces  for  instance, 
like  those  on  the  two  pages  following ;  but  we  shall 
see  the  need  for  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
forms  to  be  applied  before  we  can  rightly  make  the 
application  of  them. 

An  initial  letter,  reduced  rather  more  than  one 
half,  and  two  designs  of  pansies  treated,  one  real- 
istically and  the  other  conventionally,  with  but  little 
reduction,  accompany  these  words.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  flowers  in  the  original  drawings 
were  all  about  the  usual  size  of  the  pansy  blossom. 
It  will  be  seen  that  drawings  so  openly  and  coarsely 
treated  as  these  can  stand,  if  needful,  more  than  the 
usual  one-third  reduction  ;  and  thus,  by  comparison, 
the  student  may  gain  some  very  valuable  practical 
knowledge  of  the  diminution  of  lines  in  reproductive 
work. 

E.  M.  Hallowell. 
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Their    Treatment 

i\  Oil  and 

Water  Colours. 

^HERE  is  perhrips  no  simpler 
garden  blossom  than  the 
pansy  to  put  before  the 
beginner  for  a  first  essay 
in  flower  painting,  whether  in  oil 
or  in  water  colours  ;  but  it  is  a 
model  that  calls  for  studious  obser- 
vation. The  shadows  express  the 
form  of  the  flower  even  more  than 
the  outline  does,  and  so  they  must 
be  carefully  indicated  as  to  intensity 
and  colour.  They  seem  to  jest 
with  the  beginner,  and  hide  and 
mock  him  in  a  very  elfish  way.  How  often  one 
sees  a  pansy  painted  that  is  only  a  fair  representation 
of  a  pressed  pansy,  because  the  painter  has  seen 
little  more  than  the  purple  spots  and  the  yellow 
splashes,  and  he  has  failed  to  observe  the  abruptness 
•of  these  changes — that  this  yellow  petal  curved  softly 
•out  of  sight,  or  that  that  purple  petal  advanced 
some  of  its  sombre  folds  into  prominence. 

A  pansy  of  great  simplicity  is  all  purple.  The 
upper  large  petals  are  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the 
lower  three,  so  where  the  light  strikes  that  uplifted 
one  it  is  of  a  light  lilac  colour.  Madder  lake  and 
permanent  blue,  with  white,  may  be  the  colours 
employed  for  the  local  tones.  Where  the  flowers 
are  a  very  dark  and  rich  purple,  it  is  advisable  to 
omit  the  white,  and  the  tone  may  be  made  with 
permanent  blue,  madder  lake,  and  either  ivory 
black  or  bone  brown.  In  using  such  transparent 
pigments  it  is  well  to  mi.\  with  them  a  little 
siccatif  de  Courtray,  mixed  with  poppy  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  drop  of  the  former  to  five  of  the 
latter.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  dark  purple 
pansy  is  its  velvety  texture.  How  is  this  made 
apparent  to  the  eye  ?  You  see,  on  looking  at  the 
purple  petal,  that  where  it  turns  or  bends  there  is 
a  faint  whitish  bloom.  It  is  whitest  on  the  most 
prominent  point,  and  fades  gradually  into  the 
purple  darkness  of  the  local  colour.  Imitate  this 
with  an  oil-thinned  skim  of  white  paint  dragged 
lightly  over  the  purple  colour  you  have  already 
painted.     Do  not  let  it  mix  with  the  purple,  and  do 


not  have  too  much  of  it.  The  green  of  the  sepal 
shows  under  the  petals  of  this  pansy  as  a  small 
green  spot.  For  pale  yellow  pansies  one  may  use 
light  cadmium,  white,  and  a  slight  touch  of  ivory 
black  for  the  local  tone,  in  the  shadows  adding  a 
little  permanent  blue  and  raw  umber.  Deep 
reddish-yellow  pansies  may  be  painted  with  yellow 
ochre,  white,  madder  lake,  and  a  touch  of  ivory 
black  for  the  local  tone,  with  the  addition  of  burnt 
sienna  and  raw  umber  in  the  shadows.  For  the 
deepest  tones  of  brownish  red,  bone  brown  and 
madder  lake  alone  may  be  used,  with  plenty  of 
siccatif  de  Courtray  to  dry  them. 

The  tender  green  stalk  of  the  pansy  is  smooth 
and  glistening  ;  so  note  where  the  light  strikes  it. 
Leaves  mav  be  painted  with  Antwerp  blue,  white, 
cadmium,  madder  lake,  and  ivory  black,  tempered 
with  silver  white.  In  the  shadows  burnt  sienna 
and  raw  umber  will  be  needed. 

In  Water-Colours. — For  purple  and  reddish- 
yellow  pansies  the  colours  of  the  same  names  as 
those  just  mentioned  for  painting  the  llowers  in 
oil  colours  may  be  used,  excepting  that  instead  of 
bone  brown,  sepia  may  be  used  ;  instead  of  madder 
lake,  rose  madder ;  instead  of  permanent  blue, 
cobalt  ;  and  instead  of  ivory  black,  lamp  black. 

A  good  general  background  for  a  group  of 
various  coloured  pansies  is  a  greenish  grey,  made 
of  lamp  black  with  the  addition  of  olive  green  and 
cobalt.  Like  all  backgrounds  in  water-colours  it 
should  be,  if  possible,  put  in  with  a  single  wash. 
If  the  beginner  is  unable  to  achieve  this,  the  first 
wash  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  touched 
a  second  lime,  and  then  the  wash  should  be  put  in 
quickly  and  with  a  hght  hand,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  colour  underneath. 

III.— LILACS  :  Their  Tre.^tment  in  Oil  and 
Water  Colours. 

CE  all  flowers  made  up  of  masses  of  little 
single  blossoms,  it  is  a  difiicult  thing  for 
the  student  to  render  satisfactory,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  colour  as  of  the 
drawing  and  proper  distribution  of  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade  that  always  constitutes  a  very 
important  feature  of  such  a  study.  Nothing  is  more 
trying  to  the  cultivated  eye  of  an  artist  than  to  see 
a  "mass  of  small  flowers,  like,  for  instance,  a  bunch 
of  violets,  hydrangeas,  or  lilac,  treated  so  that  one 
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may  make  out  every  single  Hower  separately  all 
•over  the  bunch  or  cluster,  when  in  nature  one  can 
only  reallv  see  distinctly  and  separately  a  very  few 
•of  them  fully  made  out,  and  then  only  those 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  while  all  those  turning 
away  from  the  spectator  appear  a  blurred  mass, 
with  perhaps  the  light  striking  the  edges  of  some 
single  blossoms.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  paint 
Jilac  or  any  Hower  of  similar  character,  be  true  to 
nature  and  make  out  fully  only  the  flowers  that  you 
see  distinctlv,  and  if  the  rest  of  your  bouquet  shows 
on  the  shadow  side  as  a  blurred  mass,  scrupulously 
treat  it  in  that  way. 

Forget  all  about  each  Hower  as  a  separate  thing, 
really  looking  the  same  and  having  the  same  shape 
as  the  other  would  if  you  were  to  pull  it  to  pieces. 
You  are  not  supposed  to  illustrate  a  scientific  work 
•on  botany,  but  to  render  in  a  truthful  way  what  you 
see  in  nature  from  the  artist's  standpoint. 

Ix  W.\TER  CoLOi'RS. — Sketch  in  the  lilacs  first 
very  lightly  with  a  hard  lead-pencil — at  least  those 
that  you  see  plainly — and  suggest  slightly  the  out- 
line of  the  whole  bunch.  Then  mix,  for  the  lightest 
shade  of  purple,  rose  madder  and  cobalt  blue,  more 
or  less  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  hue 
of  the  flowers  ;  for  the  half  open  one  and  the  buds 
you  may  sometimes  have  to  use  almost  pure  rose 
madder.  For  the  shadows,  go  over  them  with  the 
same  tint,  only  a  trifle  deeper.  For  the  little  dark 
spots  in  the  centre,  put  in  a  touch  of  pure  olive 
green  and  sometimes  a  trifle  of  gamboge.  To  fill 
in  the  spaces  between  the  single  flowers,  which  are 
more  or  less  open  according  to  the  fulness  of  the 
kind  of  lilac,  use  some  warm  tint  of  rose  madder, 
raw  sienna,  and  cobalt  blue,  sometimes  with  olive 
^reen  or  grey  added,  or  anything  that  seems  to  you 
to  come  nearest  to  what  you  see  in  nature.  As 
already  intimated,  the  parts  in  shadow  must  be  - 
treated  in  mass,  only  single  petals  or  flowers  being 
left  light.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  tender  light 
young  green,  and  are  done  with  gamboge  and 
■cobalt  blue,  and  some  yellow  ochre  added  if  other- 
W'ise  too  crude.  This  for  the  light,  which,  however, 
maybe  bluish  in  parts  ;  then  use  more  cobalt.  For 
transparent  greens  in  the  shadows  use  Indian  yellow 
and  cobalt,  for  even  the  shadows  must  suggest  a 
light  tone  of  green. 

For  Oil  Colours,  almost  the  same  palette  may 
be  employed  as  in  water  colours,  but  the  colours 
must  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  white  everywhere. 
Substitute  one  of  the  Naples  yellows  for  gamboge. 
A  suitable  and  very  harmonious  background  for 
lilacs  is  any  tone  of  grey  shaded  into  green  ;  or 
there  may  be  a  light  green  background  ;  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, one  of  a  brownish,  greyish  tone  made  of 
Vandyke  brown  and  neutral  tint.  Very  suitable,  too, 
would  be  a  background  of  pale  yellow,  made  of  a 
thin  tone  of  yellow  ochre  shaded  into  raw  sienna. 


Suggestions  for  painting  Hydrangeas,  based  on 
the  treatment  of  the  large  study  which  forms  one  of 
our  supplementary  sheets,  must  be  reserved  for  our 
next  issue,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  the  whole 
•class  of  clustered  small  flowers  more  adequately 
than  is  possible  with  the  pressure  on  our  space  this 
month. 


SOME    STUDENTS'    QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

THERE  is  a  school  of  art  where  the  students 
are  invited  to  send  in  questions,  which  the 
principal  reads  out  in  the  class-room  with 
liis  answers  to  them.  We  give  some  of 
the  answers  ;  for  they  will  interest  a  much  wider 
audience  than  that  for  which  they  were  primarily 
intended. — [Under  the  above  heading  the  Editor 
will  cheerfully  answer  similar  questions  from  month 
to  month.] 

O.  Must  one  have  talent  to  attain  success,  or  can 
it  be  acquired  by  hard  work  and  application  ? 

A.  What  is  talent  ?  There  never  will  be  an 
exact  definition  of  it  ;  but  application,  love  of  the 
work,  and  natural  aptitude  go  largely  to  make  it  up. 
Genius  is  only  recognized  in  people  who  succeed. 

O.  If  one  is  able  to  master  the  construction  of  a 
figure,  is  it  not  as  advantageous  to  develop  it  in 
paint  as  in  charcoal  ? 

.-1.  If  a  student  can  construct,  get  the  action  and 
proportions  correctly  ;  then  it  is  time  to  paint.  Of 
course  with  different  temperaments  there  should  be 
different  rules  ;  but  I  believe  that  we  all  see  things 
in  colour  and  form,  not  in  black  and  white.  Form 
should  be  associated  with  colour,  not  separated  from 
it  ;  studying  first  for  form  in  the  charcoal  drawings, 
then  learning  colour  afterwards,  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  disconnects  the  sense  of  colour  and  foim, 
which  should  be  inseparable. 

1^.  For  one  wishing  to  paint  (not  illustrate),  how 
far  is  it  necessary  to  carry  charcoal  studies  from 
life  ?  Is  the  acquirement  of  fine  finish  necessary  ? 
Is  there  not  danger  of  losing  colour  sense  in  long- 
continued  study  in  black  and  white  ? 

A.  Abbey  told  me  that  since  he  has  taken  up 
painting,  he  regretted  his  work  in  black  and  white. 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  he  would  never  learn  to 
paint,  but  he  is  an  exceptional  man,  and  all 
students  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  both  as  he 
has  done,  and  I  urge  them  strongly,  instead  of 
learning  charcoal  technique,  to  learn  the  technique 
of  the  brush. 

Q.  Is  it  well  to  work  when  one  does  not  feel 
like  it  ?  Even  enthusiastic  workers  at  times  tire  of 
drawing  ;  is  it  right  to  carry  it  to  drudgery  ? 

A.  We  are  learning  also  at  other  times  than 
when  actually  at  work.  Go  out  into  the  fields,  and 
see  and  think.  Mental  work  is  necessary,  and  what 
is  thought  and  felt  at  quiet  moments  is  what  brings 
success.  Do  not  overwork.  Keep  alive  the  artistic 
instinct,  and  put  down  all  that  interferes  with  it. 

O.  Can  techniciue  (brush-work)  be  taught  ?  Is  it 
a  desirable  thing  to  acquire  the  technique  of  a 
master  ? 

A.  If  litterateurs  require  style  and  finish,  if 
technique  is  necessary  in  music,  how  much  more 
does  a  painter  need  it  !  Fifty  years  ago  the  paint- 
ings of  PVanz  Hals  had  little  value  in  the  picture 
market.  But  since  the  marvellous  power  of  his 
brush-work  has  come  to  be  recognised  his  work  is 
above  price.  That  is  the  triumph  of  technique. 
We  constantly  hear  cleverness  sneered  at,  but  when 
you  meet  clever  people,  watch  them,  and  consider 
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before  you  drop  them,  for  cleverness  means  ability. 
Fine  brush-work  is  equivalent  to  fine  oratory  ;  it  is 
the  means  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed, 
and  without  the  means  of  adequate  expression  the 
best  work  of  the  artist  is  lost. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  ultimate  object  in 
art~? 

A.  Self-expression.  To  represent  yourself,  your 
individuality  in  your  work.  In  a  Rembrandt,  for 
instance,  it  is  Rembrandt  I  see,  his  view,  his  feeling, 
about  the  man  he  has  painted. 

O.  How  would  you  compare  A'elasquez  and 
Whistler  ? 

A.  They  were  too  unlike  to  be  compared  ;  but  if 
Velasquez  had  lived  in  Whistler's  time,  he  would 
have  grasped  him  by  the  hand.  They  are  utterly 
different  in  technique,  but  alike  in  their  great 
sympathies  for  nature. 

O.  Please  explain  how  a  picture  differs  from 
an  illustration.  For  example,  I  have  heard  it 
remarked  by  an  able  critic  that  the  large  works  of 
Gustave  Dore  are  merely  enlarged  illustrations. 
How  should  they  have  been  treated  in  order  to  be 
classed  as  pictures  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  a  picture  differs  from  an 
illustration  in  that  the  illustration^  is  the  expression 
of  another's  idea,  and  a  picture  is  one's  own.  In 
the  past,  historical  painting  was  considered  the 
greatest.  "  High  Art  "  was  somehow  supposed  to 
have  relation  to  the  size  of  the  canvas  and  number 
of  the  figures.  Everything  in  time  gets  weighed 
at  its  full  value.  Dore  was  a  vigorous  illustrator, 
but  not  a  painter.  He  had  an  ill-regulated  kind  of 
mind  ;  no  sense  of  colour,  no  idea  of  its  quality. 

O.  What  is  true  "  impressionism  ?  " 

A.  To  render  your  individual  impressions  as  you 
feel  them. 

O.  I  see  colour  as  my  instructor  sees  it,  and  am 
accused  of  imitating.  Shall  I  keep  on  in  my  pre- 
sent course  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  even  though  you  had  a  number  of 
instructors,  let  each  one  seem  to  be,  for  the  time 
being,  the  only  one.  Keep  yourself  in  a  receptive 
state. 

O.  Would  you  advise  studying  from  the  antique 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  construction  ? 

A.  Students  are  required  to  begin  too  soon  to 
study  from  the  antique.  It  should  be  the  finishing 
touch.  The  beauty  of  the  antique  cannot  be  justly 
appreciated  until  the  living  model  has  been  studied. 
When  I  was  in  Venice  I  frequently  saw  an  old  man, 
at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age,  drawing  from  the 
casts  in  the  galleries  ;  he  told  me  that  for  eleven 
years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  for 
a  time  to  draw — that  each  year  they  seemed  more 
beautiful  and  necessary. 

O.  Is  modelling  an  aid  to  drawing  ?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  thinking  that  it  gives  one  greater  knowledge 
of  form  and  more  vigorous  style  than  one  would 
have  otherwise  ? 

A.  Modelling  is  not  an  aid  to  drawing,  because 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  over-model  already  in 
drawing,  and  going  too  much  into  detail  is  just  what 
we  have  to  light  against.  In  most  of  the  painting 
one  sees,  there  is  too  much  projection. 


The  Technical   Processes 
of  Enamelling. 

By     a  L  E  X  a  X  D  E  R     FISHER. 


I.— THE    NATURE    OF    ENAMELS. 

THERE  are  five  different  processes  of  enamel- 
ling : — namely,  champleve,  cloisonne,  pliqiie 
a  jour,  bassetaille,  and  painted.  The  latter 
is  generally  termed  "  Limoges."  Enamels 
are  made  from  silica,  red  lead,  and  potash  either 
carbonate  or  nitrate,  and  in  various  proportions, 
which  form  when  in  combination  produced  by 
melting  in  a  crucible  a  base  or  Hux.  This  Hux  is  a 
transparent,  colourless  glass,  capable  of  adhering  to 
copper,  silver,  or  gold,  without  cracking,  after  it  has 
been  fused  upon  them,  and  of  remaining  transparent. 
It  is  coloured  by  the  addition  of  various  o.xides  of 
metals  and  is  made  opaque  by  tin  and  lead  cacined, 
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which  is  termed  calx.  The  chief  oxides  which  are 
used  for  this  purpose  are  those  obtained  from  the 
following  minerals  :  —  cobalt,  gold,  manganese, 
copper,  iron,  and  antimony.  The  cobalt  oxide 
gives  an  intense  ultramarine  blue  ;  gold  gives  ruby  ; 
manganese,  purple  ;  copper,  green  and  turquoise 
blue  ;  iron,  brown  and  orange  ;  and  antimony, 
yellow.  These  enamels  will  mix  and  combine, 
much  the  same  as  water  colour. 

A  perfectly  made  enamel  is  clear  throughout  its 
mass  and  entirely  free  from  bubbles,  or  particles  of 
silica  not  combined.  The  making  takes  from  five 
to  thirty  hours'  continual  melting  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. They  are  described  as  "  hard "  when 
they  require  a  great  heat  to  melt  them,  and  "soft " 
when  they  "  run  "  at  a  comparatively  low  heat.  It 
is  always  wise  to  use  enamels  as  hard  as  possible. 
Many  enamels  contain  borax.  When  these  are 
discovered  they  should  on  no  account  be  used. 
They  can  be  detected  very  readily  because  they 
melt  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  and  have  a 
fictitious  brilliancy  for  a  time  only,  after  which  they 
rapidly  deteriorate,  become  dull  and  covered  with 
a  white  scum.  The  finest  enamels  are  necessarily 
expensive  to  produce,  but  those  suitable  for  most 
work  are  to  be  obtained  at  comparatively  little  cost. 
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The  first  process  on  my  list  is  chainpleve,  which 
consists  of  carving  ont  of  a  thick  piece  of  metal 
different  cells,  leaving  metal  divisions  raised  to  form 
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the  ontline  of  the  pattern.  Into  these  cells  the 
enamel  is  afterwards  placed  and  "  fired  "  {i.e.,  put 
into  a  furnace  and  fused).  It  is  first  necessary  to 
obtain  a  piece  of  metal  a  little  larger  than  the 
design,  and  then  outline  with  a  graver.  The  metal 
is  cleaned  and  fixed  to  an  upright  piece  of  wood, 
by  means  of  jewellers'  cement,  or  by  screws,  or 
with  pitch,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  crafts- 
man (as  shown  above).  In  making  the  pitch  it 
is  best  to  use  Swedish  pitch  and  add  a  little  resin 
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and  tallow.  It  is  advisable  to  draw  the  design  on 
paper  very  clearly,  afterwards  to  trace  it,  and  then 
transfer  it  upon  the  metal.     Then  after  placing  the 


design  in  front  of  you,  sharpen  your  graver  and 
make  it  the  right  length  to  suit  your  hand  (as  most 
of  these  tools  are  much  too  long).  Fix  it  in  a 
handle  and  proceed  to  work.  The  tool  should  be 
held  in  such  a  way  that  the  handle  rests  against  the 
outer  muscle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  joint  of  the  little  finger  (as  shovi'u  in 
illustration).  The  stick  which  is  held  in  the  left 
hand  supporting  the  metal  must  be  firmlv  placed 
against  a  bench  or  table  and  the  elbow  of  the  right 
arm  resting  upon  it.  Then  the  graver  should  be  held 
as  shown  and  described,  with  the  lower  point  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  plate.  The  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  which  is  held  against  the  side  of  the  graver, 
must  not  on  any  account  be  moved  whilst  the  tool 
is  cutting  ;  but  the  graver  pushed  forward  by  the 
back  of  the  hand  oiilv,  not  by  the  arm.  This  for 
straight  lines.  For  curved  lines  the  plate  should 
be  turned  in  a  horizontal  position,  pressing  slowly 
against  the  edge  of  the  tool  by  the  left  hand.  It 
will  be  found  necessary  to  sharpen  the  graver 
repeatedly,  as  the  finest  edge  is  requisite  for  good 
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clear  cutting.  When  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  the  graver  should  be  laid  upon  one 
side  and  a  Bat  scorper  should  be  taken  up.  This 
tool  is  used  to  cut  away  the  metal  in  the  parts 
where  the  enamel  is  to  be  placed.  The  scorper 
should  be  held  so  that  the  edge  lies  flat  upon 
the  metal,  and  then  by  hand  pressure  little  flakes 
can  be  cut  away  until  about  Jj  of  an  inch  is  sunk, 
with  edges  at  almost  right  angles  to  the  surface. 
After  this  the  metal  is  removed  from  the  stick  of 
cement  and  cleared  by  warming  it  gently  with  a 
blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  cement  is  cleaned  off  with 
turpentine.  It  is  now  ready  for  enamelling.  The 
enamel  is  prepared  by  pulverising  in  water  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pestle,  the  best  kind  of  which  are 
those  made  of  agate.  The  illustrations  show  how 
this  is  accomplished,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  continue 
the  operation  until  the  enamel  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  when  it  is  washed  with  fresh  water  until 
there  is  no  milkiness  in  the  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   WAGNER    BELT. 

THIS  charmini:;  work  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher 
may  fairly  be  considered  not  only  the  best 
thing  of '  the  kind  that  he  has   done,  but 
perhaps  the  best  piece  of  original  jewellery 
that  has  been  publicly  exhibited  in  England  since 


under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  The  magnificent 
tissues  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  generally  of  old  design,  even  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  weaving, 
dving,  and  spinning  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  products  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  Jacquard 
loom  from  those  of  more  primitive 
machinery,  and  to  know  what 
reagents  to  apply  to  determine 
the  chemical  composition  of  a 
dve.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  this  magazine  to 
teach  chemistry  or  give  diagrams 
of  machinery ;  but  luckilv  this 
knowledge  is  easily  acquired  else- 
where ;  and  armed  with  it  the 
collector  is  proof  against  attempts 
to  palm  off  on  him  modern 
reproductions  for  old  stuffs.  Be- 
sides which,  the  latter  have  a 
certain  aspect  easily  recognised 
but  difficult  to  imitate,  so  that  on 
the  whole  there  are  perhaps  fewer 
frauds  committed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  than  in  any  other. 

The  lampas,  brocatelles,  satins, 
brocades,  and  damasks  of  our 
clays  are  not  made  to  last  long. 
Though  copied  on  the  old  stvlcs, 
yet  the  styles  succeed  one  anotiier 
too  quickly  in  the  fashions  for  it 
to  be  worth  wiiilc  to  maruifacture 


Clasp  of  thk  Wagner  Belt 
(full  size)  shown  on  the  opposite 
page.      By   ALEXANDER   FiSHER. 

the  movement  in  the  genre  was  started. 
The  belt  was  shown  in  parts  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  when  completed, 
at  the  New  Gallery.  It  owes  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  links 
on  which  are  enamelled  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  whole  of  Wagner's 
operas,  there  being  one  illustration  to 
each  piece.  The  links  between  are  in 
chiselled  steel  and  are  set  with  precious 
stones.  The  Wagner  Belt  was  the  first 
belt  of  its  kind,  and  set  a  fashion  in 
jewellery  which  has  since  had  a  great 
vogue.  Next  month  we  shall  show  an 
example  of  another  kind  of  artistic 
metal  work  bv  Mr.  Fisher,  which  will 
be  found  hardly  less  worthy  of  his 
reputation  as  a  master  designer  ancT 
master  craftsman. 


STUFFS  AND  TISSUES  are  not 
to  be  classified  by  their  designs 
alone,  and  he  who  attempts  to  do  so  will 
find    himself    constantly    in    error.     It    is 
known,  for  instance,  that  the  stuffs  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance   were    copied    extensively    in     France 


durable  goods.  It  is  the  same  with  velvets,  cut  or 
uncut,  stamped  or  raised,  tlovvered,  reticulated, 
diapered,  or  branched — all  can  readily  be  dis- 
tintfuished   from    the    old    models.      These    stufis 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


cannot  be  "  aged  "  bv  any  known  process.  Acids 
discolour  them  friglitfully ;  the  sun  completely 
lileaches  away  some  of  their  aniline  dyes  and 
hardly  affects  the  others,  producing  an  in- 
harmonious look  quite  the  opposite  of  that  of  a 
piece  of  a  softly  tinted  old  textile. 

A  valuable  test  by  which  to  distinguish  ancient 
tissues  from  modern  consists  siniplv  in  noticing 
the  repetitions  of  the  design.  At  the  point  or  along 
the  line  where  a  repetition  begins,  in  work  done  on 
the  hand  loom,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of 
irregularity.  It  is  this  irregularity  that  giyes  life  to 
the  old  stuffs.  It  can  be  reproduced  from  place 
to  place  on  the  Jacquard  loom,  but  of  course  at  a 
heavy  cost.  Still,  there  always  recurs  in  a  length 
of  stuff  a  place  where  the  design  is  repeated  line 
for  line,  thread  for  thread,  with  absolute  correct- 
ness. Such  repetitions  never  occur  in  old  work. 
They  are  the  distinctive  sign  of  modern  work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

"Arts  and  Crafts"  Prize  Competition 
for  Amateurs. 

EVERY  artist  now  admits  that  photography 
occupies  the  place  of  a  handmaid  to  Art, 
and  in  these  pages  we  hope  to  show 
that  it  may  assume  a  similar  position  with 
regard  to  Crafts.  It  is  our  purpose  to  open  up  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  photography,  and  to  try 
to  induce  the  user  of  camera  and  lens  to  undertake 
something  more  than  the  customary  and  more 
or  less  conventional  view  of  Cathedral,  Abbey  or 
Church  exterior  or  interior.  Wc  would  point  out 
that  hundreds  of  our  churches  are  veritable  treasure 
houses  of  beautiful  handicraft,  and  would  invite  the 
amateur  photographer  of  discrimination  and  taste 
to  act  upon  the  suggestiveness  of  that  fact.  By  way 
of  encouragement,  we  have  inaugurated  a  series  of 
prize  competitions  for  the  best  work  in  this  direction. 
The  conditions  are  set  forth  in  another  column. 

We  have  thought  that,  as  a  commencement.  Wood 
Carving  and  Wrought-iron  Work  would  altord 
attractive  subjects,  because  there  is  hardly  a  village 
church,  however  small  or  remote,  that  does  not 
possess  some  more  or  less  interesting  example. 
Let  us  set  forth  more  definitely  the  work  we  desire. 

As  an  example,  let  us  suggest,  in  connection  with 
wood  carving,  Chair  Stalls.  They  are  of  infinite 
variety  as  to  date,  architectural  period,  material 
and  construction,  ranging  from  the  ancient  benches 
of  a  Norman  church  to  the  ornate  and  richly  carved 
stalls  of  the  Cathedral  Chair. 

In  every  case  we  desire  to  have  the  best  general 
view  of  the  subject  photographed,  and  to  secure 
this,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  photographs  of 
detail,  the  question  of  lighting  is  of  serious  moment. 
Oftentimes  in  chancels  there  is  little  more  than 
semi-darkness,  owing  to  the  stained-glass  windows. 
Such  being  the  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  lighting,  and  for  that  purpose  nothing  can 
be  better  than  magnesium  ribbon,  or  the  well-known 
flash-axe  candles,  a  preparation  of  flash-light,  or 
magnesium  powder. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  photographic  work  of  the 
•character  we  are  proposing,  without  a  good  lens, 


and  we  would  suggest  one  of  short  focus,  say  of 
five  or  six  inches,  for  use  with  a  half-plate  camera  ; 
such  a  lens  would  permit  of  photographs  being 
taken  at  close  quarters.  To  name  any  particular 
make  of  lens  would  be  invidious  when  there  are  so 
many  perfect  instruments  to  be  bought  ;  still, 
we  may  safely  mention  the  following  makers  : 
Dallmeyer,  Ross,  Cooke,  Goerz,  Suter,  and  for  a 
cheap  lens,  Busch. 

The  lens  is  the  pencil  in  the  photographer's 
hand.  Not  only  does  it  sketch  detail,  but  also 
renders  light  and  shade  with  the  most  certain  truth. 
Good  definition  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
photographs  of  details  of  wood  carving  or  wrought- 
iron  work,  and  so  it  will  be  well  to  buy  the  best 
lens  that  money  at  command  will  permit.  To  those 
whose  means  are  limited  we  might  suggest  the 
Busch  Rapid  Aplanat,  which  has  an  aperture  of  f/8, 
or  the  Busch  Anastigmat  ;  this  lens  is  made  in  two 
series,  in  one  the  aperture  is  f/S'5,  and  in  the  other 
f/7'7.  These  lenses  are  of  very  rapid  type,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  work  requiring  line  deiinition. 

The  camera  should  be  of  the  stand  type,  or  it 
may  be  of  the  more  modern  folding  hand  and  stand 
form,  but  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  a  focussing 
screen.  Hand  cameras  are  practically  of  no  use  for 
detail  photographs.  The  most  perfect  sharpness 
is  needed,  in  order  that  the  photographs  may  be  of 
practical  value  to  the  art  worker. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  list  of  the  objects 
that  shall  be  photographed.  Each  competitor  must 
select  his  or  her  own  work,  and  will  be  guided  by 
circumstances  and  the  opportunity  that  offers  ;  but 
we  may  suggest  as  suitable  classes  of  subjects  : 
Rood  Screens,  particularly  with  relation  to  cletails 
of  the  Cross  which  so  generally  surmounts  Ihcm  ; 
Pulpits,  details  of  general  carving,  panels,  ligures 
on  the  pedestal,  mouldings,  stair  rails,  &c.  ;  Afiars 
and  Communion  Tables,  cletails  of  construction  ; 
Consecration  Crosses,  &c. ;  Lecterns,  the  supporting 
columns,  or  figures,  carving  of  book  rests,  &c.; 
Screens  surrounding  private  chapels  ;  Corporation 
Seats,  Churchwardens'  Pews,  Coats-of-Arms,  often  to 
be  found  in  front  of  west  galleries  ;  Organs,  and 
particularly  details  of  organ  cases  ;  Fonts  and  Font 
Covers  ;  Chair  Stalls  and  Misereres,  Muniment 
Chests,  Wooden  Coffers,  &c. 

It  is  a  clay  of  specialising,  and  we  have  thought 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  for  promoting 
special  work  in  photography.  In  sending  in 
photograjihs,  the  competitor  should  also  furnish 
particulars  in  brief  of  the  history  and  period  of  the 
subject  reproduced,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  done.  If  the  competition  is  successful, 
considerable  space  in  the  magazine  will  be  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  touch  upon  wrought- 
iron  work  as  a  subject  for  detail  photography,  but 
must  reserve  our  suggestions  for  that  section  cf 
the  competition  for  next  month . 

Our  desire  is  to  gather  sufficient  photographs  of 
beautiful  objects  in  wood  and  iron  to  ensure  for 
this  section  of  Arts  and  Crafts  the  special  interest 
of  the  clergy  and  their  congregations  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

SUN  ARTIST. 
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Lessons  in  Wood  Carving. 


I. — A  First  Essay  ix  thz  "Viking"  Style. 
(For  Designs  in  '^Vikinj"  style,  see  folloiving  pages.) 

AN  easy  kind  of  wjod-carving  for  beginners  is 
that  in  the  Scandinavian  style,  or  "Viking" 
b.  style,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  because  the 
old  Norse  vikings  made  elaborate  use  of  it 
in  carving  their  "long  ships,"  their  implements  of 
war  and  household  utensils,  while  their  women 
embroidered  it  on  their  garments.  In  point  of 
simplicity  it  is  only  second  to  the  Swedish,  or 
"  Allmoze  "  style,  or  "  chip  carving"  as  it  is  called 
in  this  country.  As  with  the  latter  there  is  but  one 
depth  of  relief.  The  style  consists  of  interlacing 
bands,  usually  representing  the  long,  twisted  bodies 
of  dragons.  It  allows  of  infinite  variety  in  design- 
ing ;    the  effect  is  exceedingly  rich  and  pleasing  ; 


Having  paid  great  attention  to  the  curves  of  the 
design,  which  has  been  placed  as  accurately  as 
possible  on  the  wood,  take  a  veining  tool  (the 
smallest  size)  and  follow  the  outline  very  carefully 
all  around  the  design.  Then  take  a  very  flat  gouge 
(one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad)  and  remove  the 
sharp  edge  left  on  the  background  by  the  veining 
tool,  smoothing  it  into  the  rest  of  the  background. 

To  hold  the  tools,  place  the  four  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  over  the  tool  handle  from  left  to  right, 
letting  the  thumb  pass  under  the  handle.  This  hand 
is  to  supply  the  motive  power.  Then  place  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  across  the  tool,  half  on  the 
handle,  half  on  the  iron  shank,  the  thumb  passing 
under.  This  is  to  be  the  guiding  or  checking  hand, 
and  is  to  remain  motionless,  all  movement  coming 
from  both  wrists  and  the  whole  arm,  of  course. 


Half  of  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Gcthic  Tea-tray  (illustrated  on  pages  28  &  29), 

shewing  mitred  corntr. 


the  labour  is  slight  ;  in  fact,  there  is  more  return 
for  time  and  labour  spent  on  this  style  than  almost 
any  other.  As  there  are  no  projections  of  relief  to 
split  off,  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  pieces  of 
furniture  that  will  lie  subject  to  much  brushing 
against,  such  as  chairs,  settees,  and  wood-chests, 
and  it  is  also  the  best  carved-line  style  for  such 
objects  as  paper-knives,  rulers,  and  tea-trays. 

This  is  a  style  that  depends  on  beautiful  lines  for 
its  effect,  and  as  it  shows  up  defects  of  drawing  it 
is  of  great  help  to  the  pupil  who  is  uncertain  in  his 
lines  ;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  beginning  with  such  work  rather  than  with 
flowers,  which  no  novice  should  attempt.  Here 
he  gains  command  of  his  arm  and  hand  in  making 
bold,  flowing  curves,  and  learns  breadth  of  style, 
while  in  flower  work  his  curves  are  small,  his  work 
choppy,  while  he  digs  out  the  modelling  in  a  very 
scratchy  way,  for  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  modelling. 
In  the  "  Dragon  "  style  perfection  of  outline  is  the 
principal  thing. 

There  are  three  grades  of  treatment  of  this  style, 
but  for  the  present  we  will  consider  only  the  first 
one. 


Now  take  a  fine  stamp  and  stamp  the  background 
very  closely  ;  for  it  is  desirable  here  to  set  off  the 
design,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  relief  to  give  con- 
trast between  the  pattern  and  the  background. 
The  next  step  is  to  take  the  flat  gouge  and  re- 
present the  overlapping  of  parts  ;  this  is  done  by 
sloping  the  parts  that  run  under  down  towards  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  represented  as  crossing  over 
them.  Be  sure  not  to  do  this  before  stamping  the 
background,  else  great  confusion  will  arise. 

Oak  is  not  suitable  for  such  small  work  as  these 
knives  and  rulers,  but  mahoganv,  maple,  and  birch 
or  box  are.  The  wood  for  the  ruler  should  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  throughout.  The  papei' 
knife  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
end  of  the  handle,  which  slopes  toward  the  blade  ^ 
so  it  becomes  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  less  in 
thickness.  Half  way  from  the  handle  to  the  tip  of 
the  blade  the  thickness  of  the  blade  has  sloped  tO' 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  blade 
the  thickness  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

A  carving  bench  is  not  needed  in  the  beginning. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  "  Dragon  "  style  is 
that  the  work  can  be  done  on  a  kitchen  table  or 
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(One-quarter  actual  size.) 


CARVING 
IN  THE 

DRAGON 
STYLE. 


any  ordinarv  table,  it  only  it  be  stable,  and  have  a 
sufficient  projection  to  allow  the  clamp  to  be 
fastened  on  the  edge  to  hold  the  work  firm.  Use 
a  strip  of  thin  wood — as  cigar-box  wood — bet\veen 
the  clamp  and  the  work,  to  prevent  scratching. 
A  bench  not  being  necessary  at  first,  the  work  can 
be  taken  into  the  living  room.  '  -" 

After  the  carving  is  done,  do  not  finish  the  articles 
by  oiling,  for  then  thev  will  be  ready  to  catch  all 
the  dust  that  Hies,  but  take,  instead,  some  beeswax 
and  warm  it  up  in  turpentine,  and  rub  the  mixture 
over  the  car\ing  with  a  woollen  rag  ;  this  gives  an 
agreeable,  dull  finish  to  the  work. 


II.— For  a  more   Adv.wced   Pupil.     A  Tr.w  in 

THE  Gothic  Style. 

(For  Design  of  Gothic  Tea  tray,  see  pages  28  &  29.) 

We  have  here  a  preliminary  glimpse  of  the  Gothic 

style,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  later  on. 
The  design  is  in  the  ftat  Gothic,  and  may  be  made 
in  wood  to  suit  the  sideboard  on  which  it  will  be 
placed  when  not  in  use  ;  for  example,  if  the  side- 
board be  of  oak,  the  tray  may  also  be  so.  It  can 
be  made  with  straight  sides,  but  it  will  look  more 
artistic  if  they  are  slanted,  as  in  the  present  design, 
with  mitred  corners  and  with  a  tongue.  The 
bottom  is  screwed  on  to  the  frame  before  carving  ; 
it  is  then  taken  off  and  carved,  and  all  that  is 
necessarv  afterward  is  to  replace  the  screws.  If 
this  order  is  not  followed  the  carving  is  apt  to  get 
injured  by  the  screwing  on. 

After  placing  the  design  on  the  wood  panel  that 
is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  tray — the  tracing  being 
done  by  means  of  blue  paper  and  a  dull  point — take 
a  veining  tool  and  follow  the  outline,  keeping  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  line  next  to  the  background, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  chipping.  Cut  down  the 
background  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  taste. 

The  design  may  also  be  used  for  a  frame,  in 
which  case  the  relief  would  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  ;  but  for  a  tray  it  is 
more  practical  to  have  it  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 


deep.  Follow  the  outline  carefully,  and  skip  the 
places  where  the  leaves  overlap."  Remove  the 
background  and  have  it  smooth  and  level.  We 
must  use  chisels  that  fit  the  curves  ;  hold  them 
slanting  for  the  undercutting.  Take  the  mallet  to 
remove  the  wood,  but  do  not  pound  too  hard,  for 
fear  of  splitting  it  oft'.  Take  a  straight  chisel  and 
follow  both  sides  of  the  fillet  that  runs  through  the 
design.  Employ  the  same  tool  to  undercut  the 
leaves  where  they  pass  under  the  fillet  to  give 
proper  relief.  Have  these  fillets  very  distinctly 
settled  before  going  on,  or  confusion  will  arise. 
Finish  the  fillets  before  modelling  the  leaves. 
Where  the  leaves  pass  over  the  fillet  they  are  to- 
be  higher,  of  course.  After  the  fillet  is  clear  and 
distinct  all  round,  cut  out  the  inside  of  the  leaves 
that  roll  over.  Where  stems  pass  over  leaves  cut 
out  the  portions  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  have  con- 
siderable shadow  from  undercutting.  Take  a  gouge 
and  model  the  leaves  smoothly  where  they  roll 
over.  After  the  twisted  leaves  are  well  formed 
have  them  carefully  undercut.  Do  not  allow  the 
design  to  be  deeper  cut  anywhere  than  the  back- 
ground ;  this  is  a  fixed  principle. 

Now  take  a  tluter  and  first  cut  out  the  eyes  of 
each  leaf.  Use  the  same  fluter  for  grooves  in  the 
centre  of  each  leaf.  Take  a  gouge,,  concave  side 
down  ;  start  from  near  points  of  leaf  and  hollow 
them.  Most  of  the  points  are  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  leaf  ;  but  this  will  be  a  matter  of  taste  with 
the  carver.  There  is  no  objection  to  having  tool 
marks  show,  but  they  must  show  to  advantage  and 
make  clear  sweeps.  The  use  of  sand-paper  is  out 
of  the  question.  Where  one  leaf  laps  over  another, 
be  careful  not  to  have  the  under  leaf  too  thin,  or 
the  fillet  will  be  pushed  too  low  into  the  back- 
ground. The  leaves  are  to  be  undercut  ;  then  take 
gouges  that  fit  the  curves  and  shave  off  a  little  of 
the  edges — only  enough  to  do  away  with  any 
raggedness.  Be  careful  to  get  the  corners  clear. 
Karl  vox  Rydixgsvard. 
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IN     designing     hanging     shelves,     cabinets,    or 
brackets,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  any 
weight  put  upon  the  shelves  tends  to  pull  the 
nail  bv  which  the  whole  concern  is  held  out 
of  the  wall.     If  the  shelf  is  deep  it  may  be  loaded 
to  the  edge,  and  thus  exert  a  great  leverage.     It  is 
well,  therefore,   to   mak:   the  shelves  as  narrow  as 


A  BOX  is  all  the  stronger  for  having  sides  and 
bottom-piece  projecting,  because  that  plan  affords  a 
better  purchase  for  the  nails,  and  the  projecting 
ends  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  first  practice 
in  carving.  The  corners  mav  be  chamfered  or  may 
be  notched  into  something  like  the  Norman  "tooth  " 
or  "  saw  pattern,"  and  the  lozenges  thus  formed  on 


Design 

FOR 

Pyrography 

OR 

China  Painting. 

(For  suggestions  for  Painting 
on  China,  see  page  44). 


they  can  be  and  yet  be  serviceable.  Again,  the 
nearer  the  point  of  suspension  is  to  the  shelf  the 
greater  the  leverage  exerted  by  the  latter  upon  the 
nail  or  hook  which  supports  it.  It  is  best,  then,  to 
make  a  hanging  cabinet  tall  and  shallow;  or,  if 
another  shape  is  required,  at  least  to  hang  it  from 
near  the  ceiling  by  long  cords. 


the  face  are  easily  cut  into  rosettes.  The  simplest 
form  of  hinge  is  a  leather  strap  nailed  to  back  and 
cover.  It  may  be  made  very  ornamental  by  stamping 
the  leather,  and  by  using  brass  or  copper-headed 
nails.  A  small  box  may  also  be  protected  at  the 
corners  by  leather,  and  may  be  made  a  very  sightly 
object. 
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The  Art  of  Bookbinding*. 

A  SERIES   OF  PRACTICAL  LESSONS    IN    ONE 
OF  THE  FAVOURITE  HOBBIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


I._"  FORWARDING." 

BOOKBINDING  is  one  of  the  l\ne  arts  that 
appeal  to  all  cultured  persons,  who,  pos- 
sessing good  books,  naturally  desire  good 
bindings.  It  is  an  art  particularly  suitable 
for  women,  whether  taken  up  as  a  trade  or  as  a 
hobbv — a  good  crutch  in  either  case,  for  as  a 
hobby  it  has  an  absorbing  fascination,  while  from 
the  money-making  point  of  view,  everyone  who 
owns  a  book  is  a  prospective  customer.  Patrons 
are  found  in  all  ranks,  from  the  Royal  family  down- 
wards. 

But  I  must  give  one  word  of  warning  and  advice 
before  I  begin  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  technique 
of  the  art.     It  is  a  ditVicult  art,  calling  for  patience 


Fig- 


2. — Pasting  one  half  of 
plain  end  paper. 


Fig.   1. — Paper   pasted 

down    centre   of   sheet 

to  strengthen  it. 

iuid  infinite  care  ;  above  all,  for  precision.  For  a 
little  mistake  in  a  little  detail  may  ruin  the  effect  of 
the  book  when  finished.  Therefore,  no  one  should 
attempt  the  work  who  does  not  intend  to  go  on 
with  it  with  thoroughness. 

I  intend  now  to  describe  every  detail  of  the  art 
of  bookbinding  with  such  minuteness  that  the 
beginner  who  falls  to  work,  with  these  instructions 
;is'a  guide,  can  make  no  mistake.  First  of  all,  a 
small  outtit  of  tools  must  be  purchased.  Complete 
outlits  containing  everything  necessary  are  put  up 
bv  the  tool  makers,  whose  lists  give  all  the  infor- 
mation about  the  handling  of  the  instruments. 
They    include    presses   for    pressing    and    sewing, 


Fig.  3. — Coloured  and  plain 
end  paper  pasted  together. 


Fig.  4. — Pasting  narrow  edge 
of  second  plain  paper. 

and     knives, 


"  ploughs "     for     cutting     purposes, 
weights,  boards  and  zinc  plates. 

There  are  two  branches  of  bookbinding — For- 
warding and  Finishing.  The  first  includes  all  the 
actual  binding  work — the  pulling  to  pieces  and  the 


putting  together  of  the  sheets,  until  the  stage  is 
reached  when  they  are  ready  for  their  cover. 
Finishing    means  the  decoration  of   the   cover  by 


Cutting  edges  of  millboard  in  press. 


tooling,  gilding  and  inlaying,  and  the  lilting  of  the 
cover  to  the  pages. 

The  book  that  is  to  be  bound  may  be  in  sheet 
form,  or  it  may  be  an  old  volume  already  bound. 

The  sheets,  if  loose,  require  to  be  folded  in  the 
first  place  with  very  great  care,  lest  the  margins 
shall  prove  unequal  and  the  printed  lines  shall  run 
at  any  angle  but  the  correct  right-angle  to  the  back. 
Each  folded  sheet  becomes  a  section,  and  each 
section  must  be  arranged  in  correct  order  :  with 
title,  dedication,  preface  and  contents  pages  for 
section  A,  and  with  the  index  for  the  final  section. 


Fig.  6. — Book  in  position  fcr  sawing  the  back. 


A  careful  study  of  the  sheets  shows  how  they  must 
be  folded  ;  and  this  folding  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done. 

In  preparing  a  volume  that  is  to  be  re-bound, 
lirst,  of  course,  the  old  cover  must  be  torn  off. 
When  this  is  done,  possibly  the  glue  that  has  held 
it  to  the  sheets  will  come  away  also,  and  then  the 
section  may  be  easily  separated.  But  more  often 
the  glue  remains,  and  then  some  trouble  must  be 
taken  in  clearing  it  away  not  to  injure  the  sheets. 
The  bands,  if  any,  must  be  removed,  the  sewing 
cut,  the  thread  pulled  out,  and  then,  with  the  help 
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Fig.  7. — Oversewing  the  sections. 


of  a  fine  folding  tool,  the  sections  should  come 
apart.  But  if  they  still  remain  obstinate,  the  glue 
must  be  carefully  soaked  until  soft,  and  then  scraped 

a\\'av,  with  care  lest 
the  damp  penetrate 
and  stain  the  leaves. 
Scraping,  too,  is  liable 
to  injure  the  back  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  method 
of  last  resort. 

Now  the  sections 
must  be  looked  through 
to  see  that  all  are  in 
order.  Some,  perhaps,  may  be  damaged,  and  may 
call  for  mending.  In  this  case  a  thin,  strong  piece 
of  paper  about  an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
pages  must  be  shaved  thin  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
pasted  to  the  back  of  the  damaged  section,  which 
must  then  be  laid  out  fiat,  face  downwards,  under  a 
weight  till  dry. 

The  sections,  all  mended  and  arranged  in  order 
and  place,  must  be  put  into  a  press  for  several 
hours. 

First,  a  pressing  board  with  a  pressing  tin  on  the 
top  is  put  in  the  press.  Then  three  or  four  sections 
are  taken  from  the  loose  book,  and  in  order  to 
square  all  the  edges  the  sections  are  first  held  with 
a  hand  on  either  side,  and  are  banged  down,  firmly 
but  gently,  a  few  times,  until  the  back  is  flat  ;  then 
the  top  edges  are  banged  down,  and  the  bottom 
and  front  edges,  until  the  sections  are  perfectly 
square.  Then  they  are  placed  on  the  tin  in  the 
middle  of  the  press,  exactly  under  the   screw,  so 


Fig.  8. — Siring  knotted  through  loop  on  sewing  press. 


that  the  pressure  shall  be  even,  and  another  tin  is 
put  on  the  top.  The  other  sections  are  treated  by 
instalments  in  the  same  way,  each  having  a  tin  on 
the  top  when  put  in  the  press,  till  all  the  "book  is  in 
the  press.  Finally,  an  e.xtra  tin  and  two  or  three 
boards  are  put  in  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  sections 
and  the  press  is  screwed  tightly  down. 

(It  is  advisable,  by  the  way,  to  cover  the  tins 
with  clean  paper,  as  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  sheets 
shiny.) 

While  the  book  is  in  the  press  the  end  papers 
can  be  made,  and  the  boards  cut  and  lined.  The 
end  papers  consist  of  one  coloured  piece  and  one 
plain,  each  double  the  size  of  the  book.  They 
must  be  carefully  folded  in  two,  and  one  half  of  the 
plain  paper  must  be  pasted  carefully  to  one  half  of 
the  coloured  paper. 

When  dry,  another  piece  of  plain  paper  of  the 
same  size  as  before  is  folded  in  two,  and  must  be 


carefully  joined  to  the  plain  side  of  the  end  paper 
by  pasting  it  along  the  back.  The  paste  should 
only  cover  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  To  insure 
that  only  this  strip  receives  any  paste  the  best  plan 
is  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  paper  with  a  waste  piece 
whilst  the  pasting  brush  is  at  work. 

The  end  papers,  thus  made  ready,  must  be  placed 
under  a  weight  to  dry. 

Now  the  millboards  for  the  co\er  mav  be  pre- 
pared. First  cut  them  out  roughlv  to  the  size  of 
the  book,  then  trim  them  with  the  shears  ;  finally,, 
cut  all  the  edges  perfectly  squarely  in  the  special 
cutting  press.  A  piece  of  waste  millboard  must 
support  the  piece,  when  about  to  be  cut,  against 
the  knife. 


Figs.  9.  10. — String  knotted  round  sewing  keys. 

Before  cutting,  the  knile  in  the  "plough"  must 
be  accurately  adjusted.  The  plough  is  held  by 
the  handle  with  the  right  hand  and  by  the  screw 
with  the  left,  and  is  screwed  up  until  the  knife  just 
touches  the  millboard,  when  it  is  run  backwards 
:tnd  forwards  on  the  press. 

Every  edge,  when  cut,  must  be  rubbed  with  a 
folder,  to  be  smoothed.  Then  a  piece  of  paper, 
with  one  edge  straight,  must  be  carefully  pasted  on 
to  the  board,  the  straight  edge  of  the  paper  turning 
over  one  of  the  long,  straight  edges  of  the  board 
and  stretching  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the 
other  side.  It  must  be  rubbed  down  well  with  a 
folding  stick  and  given  a  nip  (between  two  tins)  in 
the  press  ;  for  it  is  very  important  that  the  ]-iaper 
sticks  well  all  over. 


■-^ 


^ 
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Fig.  11.— Kettle-stitch. 

By  this  time,  probably,  the  sections  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  press  and  arranged  in  their  proper  order. 
The  back  and  top  edges  are  carefully  squared  by 
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Design  for  Book-cover:  Conventional  Flower  and  Leaf, 

which  may  be  very  effectively  carried  out  with  flowers,  in  two  shades  of  blue,  and  leaves,  in  various 
shades  of  green,  inlaid  on  a  dull  green  Levant  morocco  ground.     Part  of  the  background  is  filled  in 

with  delicate  gold  dotting. 
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the  process  of  banging  them  iirmly  and  gently, 
and  the  book  is  placed  carefully  in  the  lying  press, 
back  upwards. 

Now  preparations  must  be  made  for  sewing  the 
back.  First  of  all,  two  lines  must  be  marked  across 
the  back  with  a  pencil,  one  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  top,  and  one  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom,  to  show  where  the  kettle- stitches  are  to 
come.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  five  lines 
must  be  marked  between  these  two,  which  show 
where  the  strings  are  to  come,  on  which  the  book 
is  sewn. 

With  a  saw  cuts  must  be  made  along  the  inner 
lines,  just  deep  enough  to  hold  the  string,  and  the 
outer  lines  must  be  cut  about  half  as  deeply  as  the 
inner  ones,  as  they  will  have  to  hold  only  thread. 

Now  the  back  must  be  oversewn  with  hue 
thread,  or,  if  the  paper  is  thin,  with  silk.  Taking 
care  not  to  crease  the  paper,  a  start  is  made  with  a 
double  stitch  just  within  the  outer  saw-mark,  con- 
tinuing over  and  down  the  back,  with  two  or  three 
stitches  between  each  mark,  ending  with  a  double 
stitch,  as  knots  damage  the  paper.  The  stitches 
must  not  enter  the  paper  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  they  must  not  be  placed  too 
close  to  the  saw-marks,  and  thev  must  take  in  all 
the  pages  of  the  section. 

It  is  advisable,  by  the  way,  before  sewing  to 
paste  a  common  piece  of  paper  loosely  on  to  the 
two  outside  sections,  as  a  protection  until  the  end- 
papers proper  are  in  place. 

The  special  sewing  press  is  now  put  into  opera- 
tion. Five  loops  of  string  are  tied  along  the  top 
bar,  and  the  sewing  strings  are  knotted  to  the  loops. 
The  knot  is  made  by  passing  the  end  of  the  string 
through  the  loop  from  right  to  left,  then  round  and 
back  through  the  loop  from  left  to  right. 

Xow  to  fasten  the  sewing  strings  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  special  key 
in  this  way  :  Holding  the  round  end  of  the  kev  in 
the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  passes  the  string 
under  the  key  from  left  to  right. 

To  ascertain  the  correct  length  for  the  string, 
pull  it  just  tight  enough  to  allow  the  key  now  to 
pass  under  the  bed  of  the  sewing  press.  Then  the 
end  of  the  string  is  brought  over  to  the  left,  and 
the  key  turned  completely  over  with  the  main 
string  between  the  "  fork."  This  is  then  held 
iirmly  and  pushed  through  the  opening  in  the 
sewing  press,  with  the  round  end  towards  the  front. 

Laying  the  book  Hat  on  the  press,  with  its  back 
towards  the  strings,  these  are  then  pushed  along 
until  they  correspond  to  the  marks.  Next,  all  the 
book,  except  the  bottom  section,  is  lifted  up,  turned 
right  over  with  the  fore-edges  towards  the  operator, 
and  put  clown  within  easy  reach. 

The  section  that  remains  is  opened  at  the  middle 
and  held  open  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  thread 
and  needle  are  passed  through  the  kettle-stitch  on 
the  right,  leaving  a  short  length  of  thread,  and  out 
at  the  second  hole,  round  the  iirst  string,  in  at  the 
same  hole,  out  at  the  next  and  round  the  second 
string,  and  so  on  until  the  needle  comes  out  at  the 
end  hole  on  the  left. 

Then  that  section  is  shut  down,  and  the  next  one 
is  put  on  in  the  same  way- ;  only  in  this  case  the 


needle  goes  in  at  the  left  end  and  comes  out  at  the 
right,  where  the  thread  is  tied  to  the  end  that  pro- 
jects from  the  first  kettle-stitch. 

The  next  section  is  now  laid  on,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  the  kettle-stitch  on  the  left  is  reached, 
when  the  needle  is  passed  between  the  two  sections 
underneath,  and  drawn  out  with  the  thread  behind 
it,  to  form  a  knot.  (The  thread  should  be  pulled 
fairly  tight  before  making  the  kettle-stitch.)  The 
same  operation  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
section,  until  finally  a  double  knot  completes  the 
sewing. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sections  entirely 
even  ;  it  is  advisable  to  tap  them  with  a  Hat  stick 
during  the  sewing. 

The  strings  are  now  cut  off  about  two  inches 
from  the  book  on  either  side,  and  are  frayed  out 
by  untwisting  the  strands.  These  frayed  strings 
are  known  as  "  slips." 

Now  the  end-papers  must  be  stuck  on.  The 
outside  white  paper  is,  first  of  all,  turned  right 
back  over  the  coloured  one  to  form  a  protecting 
leaf,  and  a  narrow  edge  of  paste  is  brushed  along 
the  back  of  the  second  white  paper,  which  is  then 
placed  on  the  book  and  pressed  down,  the  old 
lirotecting  leaf  having  Iirst  been  removed.  Now 
the  whole  book  must  be  pressed  under  a  weight. 
The  kettle-stitches  must  be  protected  by  small  pads 
of  paper  to  make  the  ends  or  "slips"  stick  Iirmly. 

With  this  operation  ends  the  lir.st  stage  of  the 
"forwarding"  process.  If  every  detail  that  has 
been  described  so  far  has  been  carried  out  with 
care  and  precision,  the  work,  by  now,  will  be  in  a 
very  promising  state. 

E.  DK   KniUMS. 
(To  he  coiitiinicil.) 


GOOD  AND  BAD  BOOKBINDING. 

A  the  \ery  creditable  Spring  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Amateur  Artists,  no 
branch  of  the  applied  arts  was,  on  the 
whole,  belter  represented  than  book- 
binding, but  there  were  many  lamentable 
instances  of  good  decoration  wasted  on  bad  con- 
struction. The  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
so-called  "  de  luxe  "  bindings  are  without  artistic 
interest.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  elaborately 
tooled  or  inlaid,  they  are  but  works  of  plodding 
industry,  showing  no  evidence  of  fine  taste  or  in- 
telligent judgment.  In  other  cases,  although  the 
ornamentation  is  intelligently  designed,  the  pre- 
parative work,  on  which  everything  depends,  is 
unskilful  and  often  slovenly.  Covers  gape  open, 
which  they  should  not  do,  the  books  being  laid 
Hat.  The  morocco  is  mechanically  crushed  to  a 
hard.  Hat  surface,  instead  of  being  beautifully 
polished  and  neally  shaped.  The  nerves,  as  the 
cords  that  hold  the  boards  to  the  back  are  called, 
are  not  humoured  by  the  polisher  ;  they  are  brutally 
crushed,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  leather  tends  to 
scale  up  and  become  rough  about  them.  A  binding 
so  made  cannot  preserve  the  book  nor  last  long. 
Furthermore,  however  good  the  ornamentation,  the 
book  looks  mean  and  cheap.      For  the  true  book- 
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lover,  the  iinisher's  or  gilder's  work  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  work  of  the  actual  binder  and 
"forwarder." 

How  different  the  work  of  a  really  artistic 
binder.  Though  it  may  not  have  a  line  or  a  dot 
of  gold  beyond  the  lettering,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  it  because  of  its  exquisite  curves,  the  polish 
which  brings  out  the  grain  of  the  morocco,  the 
rounding  of  the  corners,  the  delicate  moulding  of 
the  nerves.  A  sculptor  would  recognise  its  beauti- 
fully modelled  surface,  a  colourist  would  enjoy  the 
tone  of  the  leather,  which  is  wholly  due  to  the 
binder's  work  upon  it.  And  when  ornament  is 
added,  whether  rich  or  simple,  coloured  or  merely 
gilt,  proportion  and  balance  are  kept  in  view 
throughout.  The  question  is  not  so  many  hours' 
manual  work  impressing  stamps  and  laying  gold 
leaf,  nor  of  troubling  to  find  some  mode  of  decora- 
tion that  never  occurred  to  anyone  before,  but 
of  suiting  the  ornament  to  the  given  form  of  the 
book,  making  the  gilded  relieve  the  plain  portions, 
and  so  conveying  a  sense  of  fitness  and  measure. 
The  power  to  work  in  this  wav  may  be  shown  in 
almost  any  trade  ;  anything  will  be  artistic  in  which 
it  IS  shown  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
a  rare  gift — the  faculty  of  appreciating  it,  even,  is 
far  from  common. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  important  princij')les  in 
mechanics  and  engineering,  and  one  that  the 
amateur  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  a  triangle, 
even  though  the  joints  be  not  rigid,  cannot  get  out 
of  shape  without  breaking,  but  a  figure  of  four  or  a 
greater  number  of  sides  can.  Hence  the  necessitv 
of  dovetailing  or  otherwise  making  ligid  the  rectan- 
gular frames  of  ordinary  furniture.  When  the  shape 
of  the  interior  space  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence, 
as  in  a  cupboard  or  cabinet,  it  will  greatlv  conduce 
to  strength  to  insert  triangular  blocks  at  the  corners. 
Panels  may  be  made  very  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  ornamental,  by  carrying  out  this  principle,  using 
struts  and  braces  at  the  angles  instead  of  filling  the 
frame  with  a  plain  piece  of  wood.  The  most  beauti- 
ful Arabic  designs  in  woodwork  are  only  elaborate 
arrangements  of  this  sort,  and  are  wonderf  ullv  strong. 
Different  woods  may  be  used  to  obtain  an  effect  of 
colour,  but  all  should  be  thoroughly  shrunken. 

Ix  frame-making,  the  mitre  joint  is  too  difliciilt 
for  a  beginner,  and  the  square  joint  is  too  unsightlv. 
There  are,  however,  several  ways  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening  it.  If  the  uprights  are  made  the  full 
height  of  the  frame,  the  joints  can  be  covered  bv 
two  pieces  of  moulding  nailed  on  at  the  top  and 
bottom  to  form  a  cornice  and  base  to  the  structure. 
These  mouldings  add  materially  to  the  strength  of 
the  frame,  and  if  they  are  well  chosen  and  properly 
finished  at  the  ends  they  have  an  excellent  effect. 
If  the  frame  is  to  be  a  fixture,  a  small  shelf  may  be 
substituted  for  the  top  moulding,  but  should  not 
project  so  far  as  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  picture. 
Another  plan  is  to  decorate  the  corners  with  stamped 
leather  or  brass.  If  the  mouldings  be  used,  the  up- 
rights mav  be  treated  as  small  pilaters,  and  a  \'ery 
pleasing  architectural-looking  frame  will  be  the  result. 
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THE  PERSONAL  NOTE  IN  HOME 
DECORATION. 

A  GREAT  mistake  is  made  in  the  treatment 
of  wall  surfaces  in  our  ordinary  houses, 
without  due  reference  to  picture  hanging. 
A  wall-paper,  be  it  ever  so  rich  or  novel, 
becomes  in  itself  wearisome  and  exasperating. 
Pictures  have  a  dual  object  in  their  use.  They 
serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wall  covering, 
to  break  up  the  surfaces,  and  they  also  are  like  so 
many  additional  windows  looking  into  the  worlds 
of  fancy — mirrorsof  scenes  of  beauty,  of  personalities 
endeared  to  or  revered  by  us.  When  some  of  the 
money  and  time  expended  on  enriched  wall-papers 
and  elaborate  gilt  framing  is  devoted  to  a  wiser 
selection  of  pictures,  and  more  study  and  experiment 
in  the  disposition  of  them  upon  the  wall  surfaces,  it 
will  be  a  better  day  for  artistic  results  and  for  the 
artists  themselves.  The  incongruity  of  rich  paper 
designs  and  large  patterns,  relieved  only  by  weak 
water-colour  drawings  or  chromo-lithographs  in 
heavily  gilt  or  bronzed  frames,  is  apparent.  Pictures 
also,  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  must  have  a  back- 
aground  of  their  own,  and  if  they  possess  intrinsic 
value,  are  entitled  to  it. 

Is  there  not  here  a  useful  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  artistic  sense,  open  to  that  member  of  a  family 
so  endowed  ?  If  instead  of  giving  a  wholesale 
order  to  the  painter  and  decorator,  to  be  executed 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the  privilege 
■of  experiment  and  final  selection  of  decorative 
treatment  were  delegated  to  that  member,  how 
much  more  individual  and  interesting  the  result 
would  prove  !  Even  a  single  room  thus  conceded 
for  the  exercise  of  a  gifted  member  of  the  family 
would  exert  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  practical 
use  of  his  or  her  gift. 

Given  one  such  room,  leave  wall-paper  out  of  the 
•scheme,  until  experiment  has  proved  whether  the 


A  Draughtsman's  Table. 

results  will  be  pleasing  or  the  reverse.  Try  the  use 
of  burlap,  size  and  stencil,  or  work  in  distemper. 
Panel  out  the  chimney-breast  above  the  mantel, 
leaving  a  centredarger  space  for  a  picture,  either  to 
be  hung  or  painted  on  the  wall,  or  for  a  mirror,  or 
some  bas-relief  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

Prehminary  studies  should  be  made  on  paper, 
both  in  elevation  of  each  wall  or  in  perspective  and 
tinted.  Having  gone  so  far,  if  the  actual  mechanical 
labour  is  too  much,  and  the  skill  required  beyond 
you,  then  call  in  the  painter  and  decorator,  reserving 
such  features  as  you  would  like  to  execute. 

There  is  a  personal  note  struck  in  the  decoration 


of  the  simple  dining-room,  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  gives  to  it  a  charm  entirely 
its  own.  The  wainscot  is  of  pine,  oil  rubbed,  which 
treatment  brings  it  to  a  warm  yellow  of  very  good 
tone.  The  wall  surface  above  is  painted  in  distemper 
of  a  light  buff  colour,  with  two  horizontal  bands 
very  slightly  darker  in  tone,  stencilled  in  gold  with 
a  simple  pattern.  The  vines  of  ampelopsis,  glorious 
in  autumn  tints,  trailing  along  the  frieze,  are  painted 
by  the  talented  daughter  of  the  house,  and  are  the 
ciiief  decorative  feature  of  the  room.     Part  of  the 
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ceiling  next  the  wall  is  protected  with  pine  wood, 
the  .same  as  in  the  wainscot.  The  rest  is  divided 
into  square  panels  by  small  mouldings.  In  these 
panels  the  two  prevailing  tints  of  the  frieze  are 
made  to  alternate,  and  a  further  variety  is  given  by 
stencilling  a  rosette  in  the  darker  squares  and  in  a 
darker  shade  of  buff  on  the  light  squares.  The  line 
of  little  cupboards  extending  around  the  room 
at  the  top  of  th.-  wainscot  is  an  unique  feature. 
Behind  tlieir  glass  doors  are  disposed  a  superb 
collection  of  old  English  china,  heirlooms  which 
have  long  been  the  pride  of  the  family.  The  large 
pots  for  flowers  are  of  blue  and  white  Delft,  and 
there  are  rare  old  Dutch  tiles  di-posed  around  the 
fireplace. 


It  is  common  in  schools  to  set  pupils  to  make 
finished  drawings  of  relief  ornamentation.  Such 
drawings  are  of  no  use  in  the  workshop  or  to  the 
amateur  designer.  If  the  latter  is  dealing  with  a 
really  competent  workman,  a  rough  sketch  will  be 
all  that  will  be  needed.  If  he  is  not  sure  of  his  man, 
or  if  he  proposes  to  carry  out  the  design  himself, 
the  sketch  should  be  supplemented  by  one  modelled 
in  clay  or  wax,  and  moulded  in  plaster,  from  which 
exact  measurements  can  be  taken. 


Be  careful  in  enlarging  or  reducing  a  design  to 
preserve  the  comparative  proportions.  Consider 
the  ratio  of  the  measurements.  If  you  double  the 
length  and  width  of  a  design,  you  have  four  times 
its  surface  ;  if  you  treble  the  length  and  width,  you 
have  nine  times  its  surface.  Of  course,  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  length  and  width  will  give 
the  square  root  of  the  surface. 
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inclined    to 
the    hands 


hiiproving  its  own  standard  of 
taste  ;    for,    by   doing   that,    it 
would    raise    the    taste   of    its 
customers.    Such  a  happy  con- 
summation   is    devoutly   to    be 
wished.     While  awaiting  it,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  such  excep- 
tions   as    are    indicated    by    the    e.xcelleiil 
examples  of  church  work  we  illustrate  on 
tills  ami    the    two  following   pages,   which 
show   that   at  least  with   some  of  the  fur- 
nishing firms  artistic  design  is  not  lacking, 
nor  is  light  smithing  a  lost  art. 

The  alms-plate  on  the  opposite  page, 
reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Benhain  &  Frond,  is  made 
■of  hand-beaten  copper  and  finished  in  oxidised  silver.  The  altar 
cross,  executed  bv  the  same  firm,  is  of  polished  brass,  with  enamels 
effectively  introduced  at  the  extremities.  The  altar  cross,  by 
Messrs.  Waltham  (tig.  i),  is  also  embellished  with  enamel,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  forged  rope-twist  ;  but  this  cross  is  of  forged  iron 
with  applied  ends  of  pierced  and  hammered  platework,  which, 
with  the  finish  of  the  metal,  constitute  the  effective  part  of  the 
■ornamentation.  This  finish  is  a  quiet  armour-steel  polish,  lacquered 
so  as  to  retain  its  colour.  The  height  of  this  beautiful  cross  is  three 
feet  four  inches.  The  other  altar  cross  (fig.  2)  is  of  hammered  brass, 
polished  to  a  quiet  golden  tone.  It  is  two  feet  three  inches  high. 
The  processional  cross,  made  by  the  same  firm,  is  of  forged  iron, 
and  is  more  elaborate  in  construction  ;md  decoration.  Brass  strap- 
work  is  applied  to  the  face,  rivetted  and  terminating,  in  pierced  ends 
of  the  same  material,  in  a  conventional  rose  design.  The  centre  is 
enriched  with  a  small  enamel,  which,  with  the  steel  and  the  brass, 
finished  in  a  quiet  hand  polish,  combine  to  produce  a  colour 
scheme  of  distinct  charm  and  refinement.  The  metal  is  lacquered, 
and  the  cross  is  mounted  on  a  fumed  oak  staff,  the  size  being  two 
feet  four  inches,  from  the  top  of  the  cross  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
socket. 

The  Crucifix  illustrated  on  this  page  is  a  beautiful  example  in 
forged  iron.  The  crossitself  is  quite  plain,  but  breaks  out  at  the  four 
terminal  points  into  leaf  scroll  and  twisted  rope  work,  forming  ends 
of  a  delicate  lace-work  effect.  The  foot,  in  plan,  is  a  Hat  hexagonal, 
designed  to  obtain  a  broad  view,  while  taking  up  little  room 
in  reality.  An  enamel  on  the  front  facet  of  the  base  bears  the 
.;irms  of  the  diocese. 
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IMPLICITV  and  broad  treatment  in  wrought  iron 
work  undoubtedly  are  commendable  qualities  ;  but, 
with  that  perverse  tendency  of  the  day  towards 
extremes  in  technique,  whether  it  be  in  the  fine  or 
in  the  applied  arts,  these  are  terms  but  too  commonly 
used  to  excuse  heavy  and  tasteless  construction,  or 
bold  or  unimaginative  ornament.  This  is  principally 
noticeable  in  the  bulk  of  the  wrought  iron  work 
supplied  to  our  churches,  which  usually  suffer  by 
having  their  purchasing  commissions  entrusted  to 
committees  composed  of  persons  wholly  without 
artistic  taste  or  discrimination.  The  wealthy  member 
place  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  his  own  house 
of   a   competent  architect,  but    for    the    equipment   of 

the  House  of  God,  any  makeshift  would  appear  to  be  good  enough. 

This  state  of  affairs,  naturally  would  in  a  great  measure  be  remedied 

bv   the  church  furnishing  firm 


Altar  Crucifix. 
By  permission  ol  .Mtssis.  W;dthan)  &  Co. 
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Ecclesiastical    Linens. 

THE  articles  made  of  linen  which  are  in  most 
general  use  in  churches  are  the  communion 
or    "  fair    linen  "    cloth,    the    corporal,    the 
purificator,  the  pall   and   chalice  veil,  and 
the  credence  table-cover. 

The  "  fair  linen "  cloth,  which  is  laid  over  the 
altar  durin.t;  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  scarf.  It 
should  hang  down  on  both  sides  of  the  altar, 
;ilmost  touching  the  floor.  On  all  four  sides  there 
should  be  a  hem  two  or  three  inches  deep,  which 
should  be  double  hemstitched  and  have  mitred 
corners.  The  overhanging  ends  may  be  em- 
broidered with  the  svmbolic  monograms  or  other 
devices,  which  should  be  pkiced  in  the  centre  of 
the  width.  It  is  usual  to  edge  the  front  with  a 
deep  lace,  which,  when  in  use,  will  hang  over  and 

partly  hide  the  super- 
frontal.  The  lace,  how- 
ever, is  not  obligatory. 
A  border  with  a  design 
of  wheat  and  grapes 
is  very  appropriate  on 
the  communion  cloth. 
The  corporal  is  a  cloth 
about  twenty  inches 
square,  made  of  the 
hnest  linen  or  lawn. 
It  should  be  finished 
with  a  plain  hem  an 
inch  deep,  and  the 
decoration  should  be 
chaste  and  simple.  A 
small  cross  worked  in 
the  centre  is  often  the 
only  ornament,  Init 
simple  crosses  may 
also  be  embroidered 
on  the  four  corners. 

The  credence  tabk- 

cover  should  be  made 

of  the  same  quality  of 

linen  as  is  used  for  tlu- 

hould  also  have  the  doubk- 


Altar  Cross  of  polished  brass,  with 

enamels  introduced  at  the 

extremities. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Benliain  &  Kroud. 


communion  cloth.  It 
hemstitched  hem,  and  the  corners  should  be  mitred 
in  the  turned  hem.  This  is  the  way  all  corners  of 
church  linen  should  be  turned  ;  the  effect  bein.t; 
much  richer  than  with  the  square  corner.  The 
hems  of  vestments  are  also  mitred.  The  credence 
table-cover  may  be  made  of  a  linen  square  e.xactlv 
the  size  of  the  table  top,  with  a  straight  bordei 
sewed  on  the  four  edges,  with  its  side  edges  joined 
by  mitring.  The  decoration  of  this  cover  is  usually 
crosses,  one  in  each  corner  on  the  surface  of  the 
table,  about  an  inch  each  way  from  the  edges. 
The  cloth  need  not  hang  very  low.  When  the 
vessels  are  placed  on  a  side  shelf  instead  of  on  the 
table,  this  cloth  should,  of  course,  be  only  large 
enough  to  ht  the  table. 

The  purificator  is  the  linen  napkin  used  for 
wiping  the  sacred  vessels  after  the  communion. 
It  is  made  either  square  or  oblong,  but  the  kind 
in  general  use  in  the  English  Church  is  about 
fourteen    inches    square.     About    half-a-dozen    of 


these  cloths  are  generally  kept  on  hand  for  the 
service  of  the  altar.  They  should  be  of  the  tinest 
lawn,  very  neatly  hemmed  and  embroidered  with 
a  small,  simple  cross,  in  either  white  or  red  cotton. 
Indeed,  all  such  articles,  coming  in  contact,  as  they 


Alms  Plate,  made  in  hand-beaten  copper  and  finished  in 
oxidised  silver. 

By  |ierniiss;on  nf  Mtssis.  Uenhnm  &  I'>oud. 

do,  with  the  sacred  vessels,  should  be  of  the  best 
possible  luaterial  and  faultless  workmanship. 

The  pall  and  chalice  veil  may  also  be  of  linen  ;  it 
seems  more  fitting  that  thev  should  be,  though  they 
are  often  of  silk,  to  match  the  vestments  of  the  day. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  cover  the  chalice  with 
a  corner  of  the  corporal  veil  as  well  as  the  paten, 


Detail  of  the  Cross  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

but  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  a  separate  pall 
was  used,  and  this  is  now  the  custom.  The  chalice 
veil  should  be  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  square, 
and  should  be  made  of  the  purest  linen  lawn.  It 
may  be  finished  with  a  narrow  edging  of  real  lace, 
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Valenciennes,  or  thread  lace,  with  a  narrow  hem- 
stitched hem.  A  tiny  fringe  is  used  on  the  silk  veils. 
The  decoration  is  usually  a  single  cross,  though 
a  iine  border  is  sometimes  embroidered.  This 
cross  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  veil,  or  so 
that  it  will  fall  over  the  front  of 
the  chalice  when  the  veil  is  laid 
evenly  over  it.  The  proper  posi- 
tion for  the  latter  way  may  be 
detern^ined  by  folding  the  veil  in 
three  one  way,  and  exactly  in  half 
the  other;  where  the  lines  meet  on 


decorated  linen,  e.xcept  that,  instead  of  the  stitches 
on  the  back,  the  card  should  have  a  coating  of 
embroidery  paste  on  the  reverse  side,  about  one 
inch  deep  around  its  edges.  The  fine  linen  will 
adhere  to  this  when  pressed  over  from  the  front  ; 
cut  it  away  at  the  corners,  so 
as  to  paste  down  the  corners 
mitred.  The  second  card 
should  be  covered  in  the  same 
way  with  the  lining  ;  then  lay 
upon  its  inner  edges  a  second 
coating  of  paste,  quite  thick  at 


Fig.  2. — Altar  Cross  of  hammered  brass, 

the  front  being  of  bomb  section  with  lower 

brass  sphere  and  forged  iron  base. 


the  first  creased 
division  of  the 
linen,  there  the 
centre  of  the 
cross  should  be 
fixed. 

The  pall  is 
made  by  covering  a  card  six  inches  square  with 
firm  linen,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  cross 
has  been  embroidered.  When  the  linen  has  been 
drawn  tightly  over  the  card,  it  is  customary  to 
fasten  it  with  long  stitches  on  the  back,  then  to  lay 
a  square  of  linen  over  these  and  whip-stitch  the 
edges  together  and  finish  them  with  a  cord.  There 
is  another  way  which  makes  the  fiifish  very  neat 
and  perfect,  but  it  is  given  here  with  some  hesi- 
tation, for  unless  it  is  done  with  the  utmost  skill  it 
will  seem  careless  and  by  no  means  proper.  Two 
cards  are  used  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  not 
too  heavy.     The   one   covered  as  before  with  the 


Processional  Cross  of  forged  iron,  on  the  face 

of  which  is  applied  brass  strap  work. 

All  three  e.x.imples  arc  reproduced  liy  perniissiion  of 

Messrs.  W.iltli.ini  &  Co. 


Fig.  1. — Altar  Cross  of  forged  iron, 

with   apphed  ends  of  pierced   and 

hammered  plate  work. 


the  corners,  but 
smcjoth  and  so 
rubbed  back  that 
it  will  not  exude 
when  you  lay  the 
two  cards  to- 
gether.    C  o  \'  e  r 

them   with   a   piece   of  fine   paper,  and   dry   them 
betvyeen  the  covers  of  a  heavy  book. 

Some  additional  hints  regardmg  dimensions  may 
be  useful.  The  altar  must  not  be  less  than  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  three  ir.ches  high.  The  super- 
frontal  should  hang  over  about  eight  inches.  The 
linen  cloth  for  covering  should  be  the  width  of  the 
top  of  the  altar  and  hang  down  about  two  feet  at 
each  end.  The  chalice  veil  should  be  twenty-seven 
inches  square,  and  may  be  either  of  silk  or  linen  ;  it 
should  have  a  cross  in  the  centre.  The  burse  should 
be  nine  inches  square  ;  it  is  generally  made  of  silk. 
The  pall  should  be  five  or  six  inches  square,   with 
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one  cross  nearly  covering  the  centre  ;  it  should  be 
mounted  on  stiff  card,  and  edged  with  lace  or 
fringe.  The  veil  should  be  eight  or  nine  inches 
square  and  have  five  crosses,  the  centre  one 
exactly  the  same  as  that  on  the  pall,  the  corner 
ones  smaller.     The  puriticator  should  be  twice  the 


length  of   the  breadth  and  have  a  silk  cross  in  one 
corner . 

The  design  given  herewith  is  to  be  embroidered 
on  linen.  The  stitches  to  be  used  are  indicated  on 
the  drawing  ;  but  the  description  of  treatment  given 
below  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many  workers. 


Design  for  Communion  Cloth  or  Linen  Superfrontal. 


The  border  is  worked  with  satin-stitch,  after  having  been  run  bng  hwise  twice,  the  body  of  the  cross  being  filled  in  rather 
solidly  with  seed-stitch.  The  kernels  of  wheat  are  filled  so  that  the  roundest  part  of  each  is  toward  the  outer  end  ;  the  beard  is 
in  fine  stem-stitch  worked  over  one  thread.  The  grape  leaves  should  be  flat,  having  little  or  no  filling,  while  the  grapes  should 
stand  out  roundly.  All  single  lines  are  to  be  worked  in  stem  stitch  over  one  thread,  fine  or  coarse  cotton  being  used,  according 
to  the  delicacy  or  boldness  of  the  line. 
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Treatment  of  Designs. 


NEEDLEWORK. 

Sermon  Case  ok  Cokporal  Case  DecoRatiux  (Page  45). 
The  design  for  a  sermon  case  is  suitable  for  festivals.  It 
may  be  adapted  for  a  corporal  case  by  making  all  the  arms  of 
the  cross  of  equal  length.  It  is  to  be  executed  in  coloured  silks, 
outlined  with  gold,  upon  plain  or  brocaded  silk  of  any  of  the 
canonical  colours,  but  preferably  on  cream  white.  The  mono- 
grams and  the  Alpha  and  Omega  should  be  entirely  of  gold. 
Velvet  may  be  used  instead  of  the  plain  or  brocaded  silk,  and 
it  is  occasionally  preferred  lor  sermon  cases.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  corporal  cases  were  made  of  silk,  velvet,  and 
cloth  of  gold,  richly  embroidered.  The  leaf-like  members  of 
the  cross  should  be  carefully  shaded,  at  least  three  shades  of 
each  colour  being  used.  The  stems  of  these  members  should 
be,  like  all  the  outlines  of  the  design,  as  indicated  by  double 
lines,  of  bright  gold.  Any  harmonious  arrangement  of 
colours  may  be  adopted. 

Okchu)  Design  for  a  Stole  [SiC  Supplementl. 

This  design  is  a  conventional  treatment  of  the  South 
American  orchid  known  as  the  "  Dove  Orchid"  or  "  Flower 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  intended  for  a  Whit-Sunday  stole— 
to  be  worked  on  red  damask  or  other  ecclesiastical  silk  ;  in 
filoHoss,  long  and  short  stitch.  The  petals  of  the  orchid  are 
of  a  waxy  white,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  yucca, 
and  should  be  worked  in  sheeny  white,  shading  down  to  pale 
green.  Four  shades  give  surticient  tone.  Eight  skeins  sutfice 
for  both  sides  of  the  stole.  In  working  the  dove  three  shades 
suffice,  the  fourth  only  being  used  for  Uie  hollow  of  the  calyx. 
The  stitches  in  the  body  of  the  dove  should  be  as  short  and 
close  as  possible,  worked  up  and  down,  shaded  towards  the 
edges  and  below  the  head.  The  filoHoss  may  be  split  if  de- 
sired. The  eye  of  the  dove  should  be  in  red  filoHoss.  The 
spots  on  the  petals  and  on  the  wings  of  the  dove  should  be  in 
the  same,  worked  in  P'rench  knots.  The  entire  Hower  should 
be  outlined  in  Japanese  gold.  The  stems  should  be  in  Japanese 
gold,  couched  with  red  sewing  silk. 

The  leaves  require  four  shades  (eight  skeinsi  of  filot!  '^, 
beginning  with  the  deepest  shade  used  in  the  calyx  of  ti.e 
orchid.  The  two  darker  shades  arc  used  chieHy  in  the  two 
lower  leaves.  The  leaves  should  be  shaded  in  parallel  veins, 
like  those  of  the  lily-of-the-valley.  The  cross  should  be  filled 
in  solidly  with  Japanese  gold,  the  circles  around  the  cross 
are  formed  of  one  or  two  lines  of  gold.  The  small  circles 
marked  for  gem  stones  mav  l.kewise  be  woiked  in  silk  or 
gold. 

The  stole  is  completed  by  a  band  of  gold,  formed  by  six  or 
more  strands,  across  the  end,  directly  above  the  fringe,  which 
should  be  red  or  gold.  Four  skeins  of  Japanese  gold  suHice 
for  crosses,  stems,  and  outlines  of  leaves  and  Howers,  &c. 
The  gold  rays  proceeding  from  the  dove  may  he  filled  solidly, 
or  outlined,  if  desired. 

Two  Embroiukkeij  Book  Covers  (page  49). 

These  dainty  suggestions  for  book  covers  should  be  carried 
out  with  a  light  and  delicate  touch.  Let  brocade  of  an  ivory 
tone  form  the  background,  all  the  stemlines  be  laid  in  fine- 
Japanese  gold  and  the  flower  and  leaf  forms  worked  in  a 
single  thread  of  filoHoss.  F'or  the  one,  two  shades  of  peri- 
winkle blue  should  form  the  Hower,  with  a  touch  of  Hame 
colour  for  the  centre  spot  ;  for  the  other,  French  knots  in 
shades  of  yellow  to  gold,  crowded  closely  together,  should  fill 
the  circles.  These  covers  would  also  work  out  quite  satisfac- 
torily on  natural  coloured  linen,  the  mode  of  treatment  moie 
or  less  the  same  as  on  the  brocade. 
LoTi's   Design  for  a  Sofa  Clshion  or  Screen   Panel. 

A  firm  textured,  coarsely  woven,  natural  coloured  linen 
would  be  the  ideal  ground  for  this  simple  but  spirited  design. 
The  colours  should  he  the  Egyptian  greens,  reds,  and  blues. 
Make  the  disk  in  the  centre  solid  blue  with  red  outline  and 
all  the  stems  and  leaves  green.  Use  three  shades  of  red  for 
the  lotus  Howers  and  buds,  and  let  a  heavy  black  outline 
surround  the  whole  pattern  and  form  the  markings  in  the 
large  corner  leaves.  Very  thick  embroidery  silk  or  tapestr\- 
worsteds  may  be  used  with  equally  good  effect.  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  group  of 
blossoms,  together  with  a  single  leaf  and  bud,  which  on  pages 
46  and  47  we  give  full-working  size,  has  only  to  be  repeated 
four  times  to  give  the  entire  design. 


Ketahle  or  Superfrontal  Decoration.- (Sc'i' Supplement.^ 
On  crimson  velvet  this  design  would  lend  itself  .admirably 
for  the  decoration  of  a  retable,  or  (if  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  conventional  border  on  each  side)  for  a  superfrontal. 
In  working,  the  many  lines  should  be  laid  in  Japanese 
.gold,  stitched  down  with  orange  silk  ;  the  liorder  which  sur- 
rounds the  flowers  in  brick  stitch  of  richly  hued  gold  purse 
silk,  also  stitched  down  with  orange  silk.  For  the  Howers 
church  floss  should  be  used — white  shading. through  cream 
to  a  faint  green  ;  the  stamens  and  anthers  of  Japanese  gold 
tipped  with  vivid  orange.  If  preferred,  the  spotted  lily  may 
he  shaded  through  cream  to  a  soft  pink  with  red  spots. 

Border  for  a  Tea  Cloth.  (Sec  page  47.) 
On  very  fine  linen  or  cambric  above  a  hemstitched  border 
this  delicate  little  pattern  has  quite  a  charming  effect.  Two 
shades  of  applegreen  floss  (and  one  strand  only  to  be  used> 
for  the  leaves  and  stems,  the  flower  forms  to  be  alternately  blue 
and  pink  of  the  softest  and  tenderest  sliades.  If  worked  on  a 
somewhat  coarser  fabric,  the  divisable  mercerised  cottons 
may  be  substituted  for  the  silk  with  good  effect. 

Design  for  an  ".Arts  and  Crafts"  Portfolio.  [Sec 
Supplement.) 
The  delightful  arrangement  ol  Sun  and  Tree  which  figures 
on  the  cover  of  Arts  .vnd  Ckafts  has  been  worked  out  with 
charming  eft'ect  for  a  portfolio  to  contain  the  numbers  as  they 
appear  from  month  to  month.  The  model — which  many 
readers  will  probably  wish  to  reproduce — is  of  green  linen, 
in  size  rather  larger  than  the  magazine  itself ;  the  back  wide 
enough  to  contain  at  least  six  copies,  and  furnished  with  a 
capacious  pocket  for  the  loose  sheets.  The  design  is  treated 
as  follows  :  For  the  sun,  five  shades  of  gold  silk  ;  the  centre 
disc  closely  darned  in  deepest  shade  ;  the  rays  from  dark  to 
light  in  equal  gradations.  The  scroll  (also  closely  darned)  in 
three  shades  of  dull  blue,  has  the  lettering  and  outline  in 
black.  The  branches,  leaves,  and  stem  of  the  tree  are 
cunningly  >haded  in  various  greens  and  browns,  not  too  pale, 
as  the  autumn  period  is  shown,  and  the  apricots  are  treated  in 
more  or  less  natural  tints.  Another  model,  also  on  green 
linen,  has  been  worked  out  in  three  colours  only — one  green, 
two  yellows,  and  two  blues — thus  :  The  sun,  yellow  ;  tree, 
green  ;  scroll,  blue  ;  fruit  (worked  round  and  fl.it),  one  darker 
yellow  ;  letters  and  outline,  black.  The  design  may  also  be 
worked  eft'ectively  for  a  screen  panel.  If  desired,  the  treat- 
ment will  be  published. 


CHINA  DECORATION. 

Tht'  Ideal  Htiiil  given  in  one  ol  the  suppleinenlary  sheets 
would  be  eft'ective  painted  on  a  plaque  of  fine  porcelain  and 
Iramed  in  a  square  Hat  moulding  of  bronze  or  old  silver. 
Make  the  flesh  tints  lair  ;  hair  light,  shaded  with  a  warmer 
tint,  and  with  a  little  grey  in  the  half  tones  ;  eyes  blue,  but 
not  too  bright,  and  shaded  with  a  warmer  blue  and  a  little 
brown  ;  ruff  white,  the  shading  in  the  plaits  a  warm  grey 
with  some  brown,  and  the  lighter  part  shaded  with  cool  blue 
greys.  The  dress  may  be  a  pale  yellow,  not  bright,  but 
mi.\ed  with  black.  Make  the  background  dark  blue.  For  the 
le.ive^  of  the  passion  flower  use  dark  warm  greens,  but  not  so 
dark  as  the  blue  of  the  background.  The  passion  flowers 
should  be  shaded  with  grey  and  with  a  little  very  light  .green  ; 
make  their  centres  a  dark  rich  purple,  and  the  stamens  a  dull 
orange. 

Tlic  linttcrfiics  may  be  painted  on  china  in  their  natuial 
colouring,  which  is  as  follows  : — The  body  very  dark  brcjwn, 
almost  black  ;  the  wifigs  pale  Vjellow,  shading  to  a  rich  warm 
brown,  with  black  markings  ;  ffle  edges  black,  with  blue  spots, 
and  theantennie  brown.  Use  silver  yellow,  yellow  brown, 
brown  3  and  4,  black,  and  deep  blue  green. 

llh-  Disk  on  the  Cover  of  Arts  and  Crafts  with  the  well- 
known  legend  in  Sir  Laurence  Alma-T<adema's  studio,  which 
we  reproduce  enlarged  in  the  supplement  sheets,  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Delft  pottery.  The  design  is  by 
the  late  J.  Gleeson  White.  If  painted  on  a  plaque  it  would  lie 
best  treated  in  monochrome,  in  old  blue.  If  colour  be  pre- 
ferred, old  majolica  would  suggest  the  scheme.  The  fruits 
>ellow  and  orange,  the  sun  and  its  rays  pale  yellow  or 
metallic  gold,  the  ribbon  shaded  with  blue,  and  the  letters  in 
dark  blue  with  orange  shadows  might  be  found  a  pleasant 
harmony,  the  colours  being  all  kept  somewhat  subdued. 
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Decoration  for  a  Sermon  Case,    adaptable,  also,  for  a  Corporal  Case. 

(The  companion  Design  for  a  Stole  will  be  given  next  month.      For  directions  for  treatment,  see  p.  44.) 
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Detail  (full  size)  of  the  Egyptian  Lotus  Design  on  page  48. 

(For  treatment  of  both  designs,  see  p.  44.) 


Border  for  a  Tea-cloth. 
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REPOUSSE     BRASS    WORK. 

Stationery  Bux  ijYi-  Supplementi. 

The  brass  for  this  should  be  in  one  piece  and  of  7  metal 
or  25  standard  wire  gauge.  After  the  metal  has  been  pro- 
perly prepared,  the  design  should  be  accurately  transferred 
upon  it.  Fasten  down  the  sheet  of  brass  to  the  cement  block 
and  begin  the  outlining  with  a  tracer  similar  to  \o.  16,  but  a 
few  sizes  smaller.  The  curves  should  be  done  with  free- 
dom, and  all  corners  should  be  rounded  off.     Throughout  this 


tracer  just  inside  that  of  the  outline,  using  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  first  outlining.  The  depth,  however,  should  be 
varied  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  effects.  Having  gone 
over  all  tlie  raising,  detach  the  metal  from  the  cement,  clean 
it,  till  up  tlie  back  with  cement,  and  replace  it  on  the  block, 
witli  tlie  lace,  of  course,  uppermost.  Take  down  those  por- 
tions of  the  background  which  have  come  up  accidentally 
during  the  process  of  raising.  Use  coarse  mats  both  for  the 
liackground  and  tooling  over  the  leaves,  such  as  50  or  41,  and 
70  or  7 1  respectively.     These  will  preserve  the  character  of 


REDUCTION  OF  A  DESIGN   FOR  AN   EMBROIDERED  SCFA  CUSHION  ORiSCREEN  PANEL. 

For  treatment,  see  page  44. 
[See  the  preceding  page  for  full-sized  detail,  which  has  only  to  bs  repeated  four  times  to  give  the  entire, working  design. 1 


design  angularity  and  stiffness  must  be  avoided,  for  roundness 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  style.  When  the  outlining  is 
done,  remove  the  metal  from  the  block,  clean  and  reverse  it. 
Start  the  raising  with  as  large  tools  as  possible,  keeping  them 
somewhat  away  from  the  edges,  the  intention  being  to  imitate 
old  German  work  with  its  rounded  simplicity  of  form  rather 
than  the  F'rench  or  Italian  styles,  in  each  of  which  the  charac- 
teristic is  sharpness  of  definition.  Where  the  edges  of  leaves 
require  a  certain  amount  of  clearness,  trace  a  line  with  a  blunt 


the  style  better  than  smooth  or  fine  mats.  8  The  edges  ol  the 
leaves  and  other  edges  should  not  be  sharpened  up  when  the 
tooling  is  done,  nor  the  outline  obliterated,  as  is  usual  when 
working  in  other  styles.  The  manner  of  making  up  will  he 
clearly  seen  by  the  drawin.g  itself.  Note  that  the  dotted  lines 
mark  the  points  at  which  the  strip  should  be  bent.  The  par- 
titions for  separating  the  paper  from  the  envelopes,  &c.,  may 
be  of  thin  wood,  which  the  amateur  will  find  more  easy  to 
manage  than  metal. — Ci.xwxHoui'. 


The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


THE  number  of  pictures  refused  by  the 
Academy  this  year  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  But  let  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  take  heart.  "  Rejected,  bqt  not 
dejected"  should  be  their  motto.  Of  course,  re- 
jection at  Burlington  House  does  not  necessarily 
imply  lack  of  merit,  and,  except  for  its  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  artist  from  the  business  point 
of  view,  might  fairly  be  regarded  by  him  with 
equanimity.  To  name  the  men  of  distinction, 
native  and  foreign,  who  have  experienced  this  rebuit 
would  be  to  give  a  roll  of  honour  too  long  for  this 
page.  It  may  interest  and  possibly  comfort  some 
of  "this  year's  rejected  ones  to  know,  however,  that 
the  greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times  once  sent 
one  of  his  works  to  the  Academy  and  received  in 
return  the  identical  circular  with  which  they 
have  been  made  familiar.  Here  it  is  in  (reduced) 
facsimile  : — 

Soij.il  2t:;Dcmp  of  .^rts.  Afni.  isst.. 

[hi  Prisidctii  ttttd  Council  rigni  that  thty  have  bitii  unable  Ic  accept 

Woth      K?,  ^HxWv^-W and  tequcit  that  .*^^~lttay  he 

temoveias  scein  at  fcsiihle.     Should  any  ct'wr  H'urts  have  been  sent  in.  a 

further  communication  -ail!  be  forwarded.  FRED.  A.  EA  TOS .  Sec. 

N  B  —The  Works  named  above  will  only  b«  delivered  vp  on  Ihe  presenla'.ion  of  the 
or.lrr  for  delivery  attached  10  this  card,  sij^ned  by  the  Artist. 

To  the   RCV/.I    ACADEMV   OF    Arts.  i886. 

J'kaye  deliver  t.' Bearer  my  Work      No.  

(Sigrjriun  of  ArtistJ 

Fiear<.e.i  Ike  ..tu-  I''-'*    ^Signature  of  Bearer)     

Kodin,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  English, 
supposed  that  his  bust  had  been  accepted  and 
that  this  notice  was  an  invitation  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Banquet.  He  shf)wcd  it  gleefully  to  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  Edouard  Lanteri,  who  had 
to  undeceive  him  in  the  matter. 

« 
A  SIMILAR  honour  of  rejection  by  the  Academy 
was  conferred  on  Dalou,  a  French  sculptor  hardly 
less  famous  than  Rodin.  He  had  sent  in  a  charming 
bust  of  a  boy — for  which,  by  the  way,  he  afterwards 
received  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Not  only 
was  Dalou's  work  rejected,  but  the  jury,  in  their 
inscrutable  wisdom,  accepted  an  indifferent  ren- 
dering, by  a  student,  of  the  same  model. 

# 

Dalou  was  a  Communist,  like  Courbet  and  other 
distinguished  French  artists.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Commune  he  came  to  London  and  taught  modelling 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  until  the  amnesty, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  later  was  succeeded 
at  South  Kensington  by  his  fiiend,  Edouard 
Lanteri.  In  1872,  at  Dalou's  suggestion,  Lanteri 
came  over  on  a  six   months'  engagement  to  assist 


Sir  Edgar  Boehm.  It  had  been  a  dream  of  his 
youth  to  visit  the  British  Museum  to  see  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  he  eagerly  welcomed  the  chance. 
Instead  of  staying  six  months,  however,  he  has 
been  here  ever  since,  and  all  who  know  what  he 
has  done  for  art  in  England  hope  sincerely  that  he 
may  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Although  he  was  Dalou's  junior  by  ten  years, 
the  two  were  at  the  "Beaux  Arts"  at  the  same  time, 
with  Delaplanche,  Benjamin  Constant  and  Henri 
Regnault  as  contemporaries.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco  -  Prussian  war,  Regnault,  fresh  from 
academical  triumphs  at  Rome,  offered  as  a  volunteer, 
and  Lan  eri  did  the  same.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  career  of  poor  Regnault,  so  full  of  promise, 
was  ended  by  a  Prussian  bullet.  Speaking  to  me 
of  the  matter  the  other  day.  Professor  Lanteri  was 
reminded  of  the  tragic  details.  He  was  on  the 
march  with  h;s  battalion  on  that  fatal  morning,  and 
the  old  schoolfellows  hailed  each  other  in  passing. 
Regnault  was  in  the  ranks  with  Clairin,  both  having 
just  come  out  of  action,  unscathed.  But  the  former 
discovered  that  he  had  another  cartridge,  and 
insisted  on  going  back  to  use  it.  He  did  so,  but 
never  returned.  „   « 

Thic  average  buyer  of  old  paintings  has  certain 
peculiarities  by  which  the  dealer  is  not  slow  to 
profit.  For  instance,  he  will  rather  have  his 
picture  in  a  brand  new  "  composition  "  frame  than 
in  the  original  old  carved  one  in  which  often  an  old 
picture  is  offered  for  sale.  The  original  frame  with 
tlie  garishness  of  the  gilding  mellowed  by  time 
would  naturally  be  preferred  by  a  buyer  of  better 
taste,  because  more  in  keeping  with  the  picture. 
The  harsh  effect  of  new  gilding  against  an  old 
canvas  should,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  anyone  able 
to  own  a  line  painting.  But  it  is  curious  how 
insistent  the  average  buyer  will  be  about  the  style 
of  the  brand  new  frame  that  is  to  be  included  in 
his  purchase.  Above  all,  it  must  be  wide,  and 
elaborate  in  design.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  unnecessary  width  of  frame 
which  is  still  fashionable. 

AxoTHEK  weakness  of  the  average  picture  buyer 
is  his  love  for  the  plush-lined  shadow-box.  The 
dealer  is  glad  to  humour  him  in  this,  too  ;  for  it 
hides  many  a  defect  in  the  painting.  The  new 
gilding,  the  polished  mahogany,  and  the  maroon  or 
crimson  lining,  indeed,  combine  to  make  a  brave 
show  of  many  a  poor  picture.  The  glitter  of  the 
glass  especially  may  be  depended  on  to  hide 
blemishes  which  would  stand  revealed  even  to  the 
untrained  eye  should  the  int^iding  purchaser  insist 
on  his  right  to  examine  flie  canvas  or  panel 
denuded  of  this  adventitious  setting.  It  is  true 
that  the  dampness  of  our  climate  ;ind  the  bituminous 
nature  of  our   coal  are   apt  to  affect  unta\ourabIy 
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the  condition  of  a  fine  painting  not  so  protected  ; 
but  whatever  ma)-  be  done  in  the  matter  of  glazing 
a  picture  when  one  gets  it  home,  one  should 
never  /;//v  an  oil  painting  under  glass.  As  a  rule,  no 
dealer  would  dream  of  doing  so. 

I  RECALL  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  in  this 
instance  the  paintings  were  distinctly  benefited  by 
being  shown  under  glass.  They  were  of  the  Im- 
pressionist kind — they  were  a  group  of  Monets  I 
saw  at  a  famous  dealer's  in  Paris.  The  glazing 
seemed  to  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with 
pictures  of  other  schools  in  the  same  show  room  than 
I  would  have  believed  to  have  been  possible.  The 
effect  was  to  make  them  appear  lower  in  tone  than 
any  other  Monets  I  had  ever  seen.  I  remarked  this  to 
the  salesman.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  coincidence, 
and  invited  me  to  look  at  a  Hobbema.  It  was  a 
splendid  picture.  It  seemed  a  pity,  though,  that  it 
was  such  a  "  dark  "  one,  and  I  said  so.  Like  the 
Monets,  it  was  under  glass,  which  was  remarkable, 
for  in  France  one  seldom  sees  an  oil  painting  so 
treated.  But  the  explanation  was  simple :  the 
whole  lot  of  pictures  had  been  bought  out  of  an 
English  collection,  and  had  only  just  arrived. 
Judging  from  the  way  the  Hobbema  was  screwed 
down,  the  arrangement  evidently  was  meant  to  be 
permanent  ;  but,  in  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity, 
the  result  was  destined  to  be  otherwise.  The  effect 
of  the  glass  over  the  Monets  made  me  desirous  to 
see  what,  if  any,  would  be  the  effect  of  removing 
the  glass  from  the  Hobbema.  This  was  done  for 
me.  The  transformation  was  amazing  :  some  ot 
the  most  subtle  passages  of  the  painting  for  the 
iirst  time  were  now  revealed  in  their  full  beauty,  and 
the  whole  landscape  seemed  several  tones  lighter 
than  before.  The  salesman  at  once  admitted  this 
to  be  so,  and  declared  that  the  removal  of  the 
glass  had  undoubtedly  greatly  enhanced  the  market 
value  of  the  painting. 

Mr.  Boughtox  told  me  a  story  of  Whistler  the 
other  day  that  I  do  not  think  has  appeared  in  print 
before.  The  famous  little  American  was  visiting  an 
art  school  in  Paris,  and  his  entrance,  of  course, 
caused  a  sensation.  Most  of  the  students  stood  by 
their  easels  at  "attention"  as  he  passed  down  the 
room,  eager  to  catch  any  word  that  might  fall  from 
his  lips.  His  remarks  were  few  but  kindly,  until 
he  paused  before  an  easel  at  which  a  big,  florid 
Englishman  was  alternately  painting  and  puffing  at 
a  huge  cigar.  Whistler  regarded  him  silently  for  a 
moment  or  two  ;  then,  amid  the  breathless  silence 
of  the  rest  of  the  class,  the  following  dialogue  was 
overheard  : — 

Ulilsllcr  :  I  see  you  can  p.'iint  and  smoke  at  the 
same   time. 

Sliulcnl  (cheerfully)  :   Oh  yes. 

U'lilsllcr :  How  do  you  manage  it  ? 

Sliiilciil  :  Oh,  easilv  enough. 

M'liislliT :  Doesn't  your  cigar  go  out  sometimes  ? 

Shulcnt  :  No. 

U'InsllcT  :  Really  ? 

Sliidcnt  :  Oh,  I  manage  to  keep  it  going. 

Whistler  :  Well,  you  should  be  careful,  you  know. 


Some  day  you  may  get  interested  in  your  painting, 
and  before  you  know  it,  your  cigar  will  go  out. 

■  And  the  Master,  flourishing  his  ebony  staff  before 
him,  like  a  miniature  drum-major,  sauntered  to  the 
next  easel,  while  the  room  fairly  resounded  with 
the  laughter  of  the  class. 


The  Editor's  Table. 

The   M.auuxna. — .\   pictorial  representation  of  the  life   and 
death  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  tlie 
painters  and  sculptors  of    Christendom,  in  more  than 
500  of   their   works.      The   te.\t  translated   from  the 
Italian  of  Adolfo  Venturi.  With  an  introduction  by  .-Vlice 
Meynell.     Burns  &  Gates,  Ltd.,  28,  Orchard  Street. 
Merely   to   glance   at   the   glowing  pages  of  this  striking 
quai-to,  with  its  half  a  thousand  or  more  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  mosaics,  paintings,  and  sculpture,  almost  wholly 
of  the  Italian  schools,  is  to  understand  the  wonderful  hold  on 
Christendom  so  long  exercised  by  the  representation  in  art  of 
the  gracious  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.     .\s  Mrs.  Meynell 
observes,  "there  is  no  other  group  in  history  or  in  Art  that 
has  so  made  for  chivalry,  or  that  has  so  nourished  the  sense  of 
generosity  and  forbearance  in  mankind.     .  .     There  is  no 

more  wonderful  unanimity  in  ancient  or  modern  civilization 
than  that  which  made  Mother  and  Babe  paramount  for  seven 
centuries."  But  their  pictori.il  representation,  of  course,  is  to 
be  traced  back  very  much  earlier — to  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  indeed.  Assigned  to  that  period,  in  the 
catacomb  of  Priscilla,  is  the  curious  fresco  h-aced  by  some 
Christian  neophyte,  showing  the  Holy  Mother  tenderly  nurs- 
ing her  Child,  both  pose  and  type  being  curiously  suggestive 
of  similar  groups  by  Raphael,  thirteen  centuries  later.  In 
the  interim,  decadent  art  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  ideal 
of  noble  motherhood.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  certain  images  of 
the  Madonna,  of  a  pagan  type,  were  found  at  Jerusalem, 
and  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  The  type  ni  course  of  reproduc- 
tion became  less  and  less  comely.  Byzantine  art  bestowed 
upon  the  Madonna  jewels  and  rich  array  and  heavenly 
satellites,  but  it  left  the  face  of  the  image  without  animation. 
Giotto  made  Mary  less  a  priestess  and  more  a  woman  of 
the  people,  but  he  composed  the  figure  symmetrically,  as 
was  done  of  old.  In  Tuscan  art,  the  Madonna  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  in  a  by-play  of  tenderness  and  grace,  sports  with  her 
Babe  and  laughs  with  Him.  The  Madonna  of  Donatello  was 
natural,  but  more  solemn.  With  Angelico  the  m.ystical 
Virgin  finally  disappears.  Michael  .A.ngelo  e.valts  and  crowns 
the  ideal  of  Donatello.  In  Tuscany,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  ;  at 
Bologna,  Francia  ;  in  Lombardy,  Borgognone  ;  in  Venice, 
Giovanni  Bellini,  alike  give  to  their  Madonna  an  air  of  devo- 
tion. On  the  threshold  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italian  art 
set  up  the  type  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Giorgione,  Correggio  and  Titian.  To  sum  up,  in  the  words 
of  our  author  :  "  the  wrell-bred  women  of  Italian  Courts,  the 
beautiful  mothers  adorned  with  their  household  virtues,  the 
girls  with  their  smiles,  brought  throughout  the  great  century 
their  beauties  together  and  offered  them  to  the  Madonna,  so 
that  the  sacred  image  might  inherit  them  all." 

Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  take  leave  of  this 
very  attractive  volume,  congratulating  the  translator  on  the 
fluent  rendering  of  the  Italian  original,  and  the  publishers  on 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  have  done  their  share  of 
the  work,  which  is  excellently  printed  and  generously 
illustrated.  Nothing  is  lacking  but  an  inde.x  to  make  it 
complete  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference  which  should  be  in 
the  library  ol  every  art  lover. 

Fountain's   Abbey. — The  story  of  a  Medi;eval   Monastery. 

By   George    Hodges,   D.D.,    Dean    of   the    Episcopal 

Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.     John 

Murray.     los.  6d.  net. 

Delightfully  picturesque  is  this   account   of  old   monastic 

life  in  the  once  famous  Cistercian  retreat  in  Yorkshire,  and  so 

sympathetically  told,  and  in  such  nervous,  beautiful  English, 

that  we  venture  to  hope  its  reverend  author  may  some  day, 

out  of  the  abundance  of  the  material  that  is  available,  give  uB 

a  companion  volume  which  may  receive  as  tasteful  a  setting 

as   to   type,    illustrations,    and   binding   as    Mr.    Murray    has  • 

lavished  upon  this.     If  we   may  venture  further,   we  would 
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■suggest  that  no  better  subject  could  be  found  for  the  purpose 
"than  "  Old  St.  Bartholomew's,"  in  the  City.  About  the  same 
age  as  Fountain's  Abbey,  it  is  no  less  interesting  archi- 
tecturally or  archreologically,  and  it  enjoys  the  advantage 
that  its  history,  unlike  that  of  the  latter,  does  not  cease  with 
the  Disestablishment.  This  noble  building  has  in  our  own 
time  been  restored  with  noteworthy  discretion,  and  divine 
■service  is  held  daily  within  its  ancient  walls.  "\'et  not  one 
Londoner  in  a  thousand  has  crossed  its  threshold. 
English  Furnituke,  Decor.\tiox,  Woodwork  .\xd  Allied 
Arts,  during  the  last  half  of  the  17th  and  i8th  Centuries 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  iqth  Century. 
French  Interiors,  Furniture,  DECoR.iTioN,  Woodwork 
AND  .\LLIED  Arts,  during  the  17th  and  i8th  Centuries 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  Nineteenth.  By  Thomas 
Arthur  Strange.  Published  by  the  Author,  at  24, 
Christopher  Street,  Finsbury  Square. 
The  author,  or  compiler,  of  these  two  quarto  volumes  has 
done  a  useful  service  in  collecting  from  widely  scattered 
■sources  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  a  veritable  treasury  of 
designs  bearing  on  his  subject.  This  being  so,  we  wish  that 
we  could  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  his  own  share  in 
the  work.  Evidently  he  is  without  experience  as  a  writer  ; 
but  even  with  the  help  of  a  fairly  well  informed  printer  one 
would  imagine  that  he  might  have  avoided  the  more  glaring 
defects  of  these  volumes,  which  afford,  indeed,  a  curious 
example  of  amateur  bookmaking.  Mr.  Strange  seems  to  be 
an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  historical  furniture,  and  of  his 
industry  as  a  draughtsnian  we  find  abundant  testimony.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  specialist  who  tells  us  that  "  a  carriage- 
painter  named  Vernis-Martin  (.v;V)  invented  a  process  which 
is  called  after  his  name  ?"  and  who,  apparently,  does  not  know 
that  the  famous  national  collection  of  French  furniture, 
tapestries,  bronzes,  and  bijouterie,  formerly  at  the  Garde 
Meuble  is  now  in  the  Louvre  ?  The  most  cursory  glance 
reveals  such  typographical  curiosities  as  "  lit  a  Colounes  "  for 
"lit  a  colonnes,"  "avanturine"  (lacquer)  for  "aventurine"  and 
Ihe  substitution  for  such  familiar  proper  names  as  Cipriani 
and  Laguerre  of  "  Cipriana"  and  "  Laquerre."  "  Guessing 
competitions"  are  still  the  rage,  and  what  kind  of  a  bed  a  "lit 
ten  double  tombeau  "  is  intended  to  describe  we  leave  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  discover. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  defects,  the  average  amateur  of  old 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  average  dealer  in  the  same,  will  find 
these  volumes,  on  account  of  their  wealth  of  illustration,  in- 
valuable for  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison.  For 
the  French  division,  "  L'.-\rt  pour  Tons  "  and  similar  Parisian 
publications  have  been  drawn  upon  freely,  while  for  the 
English  branch  of  the  subject,  hundreds  of  designs  have  been 
reproduced  from  the  more  or  less  rare  lolios  of  Chippendale, 
Ince  and  Mayhew,  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite,  Crunden,  Manwar- 
ing.  and  Shearer.  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  volume  on  old  English  furniture  and 
decoration  are  Mr.  Strange's  own  drawings  of  wood  carving 
in  old  London  churches.  They  cannot,  indeed,  compete 
either  in  completeness  or  in  artistic  value  with  the  similar 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A., 
in  his  monumental  work  on  old  London  churches,  but  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  a  twenty  guinea  volume  is  not  open 
to  everyone. 

"The  P.iiNTER's  Phii.osoi'Hy"  is  a  sympathetic  translation 
by  Ina  May  White  of  the  "  Impressions  sur  la  Peinture  "  by 
Alfred  Stevens  :  there  is  no  art  student  but  would  be  the  better 
for  assimilatnig  these  tabloids  of  a  painter's  wisdom.  The 
illustrious  Belgian  from  whom  they  are  derived  must  not  be 
confounded  with  our  great  English  artist  of  the  same  name. 
The  little  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  there  is  a  good 
portrait  in  photogravure  of  the  author.  (Elkin  Matthews. 
2s.  6d.  net). 

"  St.\nd.\rds  of  T.astes  in  Art,"  by  E.  S.  P.  Haynes,  is  the 
latest  of  the  dainty  Vigo  Cabinet  Series.  In  point  of  literary 
excellence,  the  essay  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  pre- 
decessors, and  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  its  faultless  typo- 
graphical setting.     (Elkin  Matthews.     Is.  net). 


reprinted  hy  Whitaker  &  Co.,  as  revised  by  Mr.  John 
Holtzapfel.  No  less  valuable  are  the  practical  manuals  on 
"  Leather  Work "  and  "  Elementary  Metal  Work,"  by  the 
same  well-known  and  much  lamented  author.  The  large 
circulations  which  all  three  of  these  useful  volumes  continue 
to  enjoy,  notwithstanding  their  price  (5s.) — which  is  above 
that  of  several  competitors — is  in  itself  no  slight  testimonial  in 
their  favour.    (Whitaker  &  Co  ,  2,  White  Hart  Street,  London.) 

C-\SSELL  &  Co.'s  "Work"  H.\ndhooks  is  a  series  of 
manuals,  edited  by  Paul  \.  H.asluck,  the  practical  value  of 
which  has  been  so  well  tested  by  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  commend 
them.  They  cover,  apparently,  every  conceivable  subject 
relating  to  manual  industry  and  applied  art,  ranging  from 
tailoring  to  electric  motors,  house  decoration  to  taxidermy, 
glass  working  to  boot-making  and  mending.  Among  the 
volumes  sent  us  by  the  publishers  .are  "  House  Decoration," 
"  Wood  Finishing,"  "  Bookbinding,"  "  Engraving  Metals," 
"  Bent  Iron  Work,"  "  Bamboo  Work,"  "  Basket  Work,"  and 
"  Photography,"  each  excellent  in  its  way.     Priceis.net. 

The  Useful  Arts  .\nd  Handicraft  Series,  edited  by 
H.  Snowden  Ward,  originally  appeared  mouth  by  month,  each 
part  supplemented  by  "  Editorial  Notes,"  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  periodical.  It  has  now  settled  down  into  a 
regular  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  and  a  very  excellent  and 
well  nigh  exhaustive  collection  they  make.  The  50th  of  the 
series  has  been  reached  with  "  Modelling  in  Clay,  Wax,  &c.," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  Obviously  we  have  not  space 
even  to  give  the  titles  of  the  other  forty-nine  ;  but,  selecting 
almost  at  random,  we  may  name  as  some  of  the  subjects  which 
strike  us  as  especially  well-handled  :  "  Pyrographv  and  Wond- 
Koasting,"  by  Thomas  Bolas  and  Charles  tiodfrey  Leiand  ; 
"  Stained  and  Leaded  Glass,"  by  W.  T.  Whitehead  ;  "  Stencil 
Cutting  and  Stencilling."  by  "  jack  Plane  "  ;  "  Gesso  Work," 
by  Matthew  Webb  ;  "  Bent-iron  or  Strip-work,"  by  Geo.  Day 
and  Charles  (iodfrey  Leiand  ;  "  Marquetry,"  by  Charles  j. 
Lock.  We  shall  return,  later,  to  notice  of  some  of  the 
series,  and  in  the  meantime  further  information  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  publishers,  Dawbarn  ^:  Ward,  Ltd.,  6, 
Farringdon  Street,  London. 

Woodwork  Joints:  How  to  Make  Them  and  Where  to 
I'se  Them,  by  "A  Practical  Joiner,"  is  the  first  of  "The 
Woodworker  Series "  published  by  Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 
Price  6d. 

Educational  Woodwork. — .V  Text  Book  for  the  use  of 
Instructors  and  Students  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  By  A.  C.  Horth.  With  nearly  200  illustrations. 
Percival  Marshall  S:  Co.,  Poppin's  Court,  E.C.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  valualile  aid  to  teachers  of  manual  training,  and  a 
m  )dcl  of  lucidity  and  conciseness,  both  as  to  text  and  diagrams. 
The  scheme  of  object  lessons  with  specimen  blackboard 
illustrations  is  particularly  well  conceived. 

Dyks,  Stains,  Inks,  Lacquers,  Varnishes  and  Polishes. 
How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Thomas  Bolas, 
P'.C.S.,  F.I.C,  is  No.  I  of  "The  Home  Worker's  Series"  of 
the  same  publishers.  Second  edition.  Price  6d.  net.  The 
section  in  regard  to  the  dyeing  of  fabrics  in  application  to 
tappa-printing  is  so  suggestive  as  a  new  minor  handicraft  for 
amateurs  that  we  shall,  later,  review  the  subject  in  detail. 

Freehand  Drawinc;  of  Ornament,  by  John  Carroll,  is  a 
well-considered,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  carefully  printed 
collection  of  designs  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  beginners. 
As  an  instructor  of  wide  experience,  the  author  knows  that 
the  designs  in  such  a  manual  would  be  of  little  value  if  they 
did  not  explain  themselves.  These  are  suitably  graduated  ; 
and  the  directions  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  though  terse, 
are  lucid.  (Price  is.  6d.,  Burns  &  Oates,  Ltd.,  28,  Orchard 
Street,  London.) 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  Leland-Holtzapfel  Manuals. — It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  designs  published  in  a  popular  manual  of  wood 
carving  have,  while  keeping  in  view  so  clearly  the  practical 
-side  of  the  subject,  reached  the  high  artistic  level  of  those  in 
the  admirable  treatise   by  the  late   Charles  G.   Leiand,   now 


MATERIALS   FOR  AMATEURS. 

For  Colouring  Photography  and  Post  Cards,  Barnard's 
"  Velvotint"  Powder  Colours  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 
They  are  used  dry  and  worked  in  with  paper  stumps.  We 
have  seen  some  prints  in  the  Hartoloz/i  style  treated  very 
effectively  in  this  manner.  (F.  Barnard  &  Son,  19,  Berners 
Street,  London.) 

The  French-polishing  "Outfit  for  Amateurs,"  which  the 
Kitlene  Syndicate,  Ltd.  (146A,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C), 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  us,  is  very  complete.  They 
offer,  for  two  stamps,  to  forward  a  free  sample  of  their  polish, 
with  full  instructions,  to  any  of  our  readers. 
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Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanteri. 


Three-quarter  View   of    his    Bust   at   the    Royal    Academy    Exhibition. 

[For  Views  of    the  Progressive  Stages,   see  piiges  66  &  57,  and  also  Arts  &  Crafts,   No.   1] 


Modelling  from  Life. 


A   Practical   Demonstration   by   Professor  LANTERI   (of   the   Royal   College  of  Art). 

{Com hilled  from  ptii^c   ii.) 


THE  work  that  remains  to  be  done  on  our 
bust  is  simply  drawing,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  and  before  we  proceed  to  another 
stage,  let  me  impress  on  you  how  all- 
important  this  drawing  is  in  modelling.  Indeed, 
sculpture  is  drawing — or  nearly  all  drawing.  A 
child  will  mould  clay  or  wax  so  as  to  make  it  look 
something  like  a  given  model  ;  but  when  the  lirst 
simple  stages  are  passed  it  would  require  an  artist 
to  develop  it  into  a  work  of  sculpture.  This  would 
be  accomplished  wholly  bv  drawing. 

"  To  return  to  our  bust.  Our  drawing  will  be 
not  only  from  the  direct  pr-oHle  views,  the  three- 
quarter  views,  and  so  forth,  but  also  from  under- 
neath." 

The  Professor  stooped  and  for  some  minutes  in 
silence  worked  on  the  bust  from  below. 

"  It  is  especially  from  these  underneath  views," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  that  we  obtain  the  right 
sections  of  the  head.  It  is  by  these  means  we  avoid 
giving  the  face  an  appearance  of  Hatness,  and 
secure,  instead,  strength  and  accuracy  in  the  con- 
struction. A  painter  who  takes  to  modelling 
generally  neglects  this  consideration  ;  he  applies 
his  power  of  drawing  more  to  the  profile  than 
to  the  underneath  views,  with  the  result  that  a 
painter's  sculpture  almost  invariablv  is  more  or 
less  Hat. 

"  That  great  artist,  Ingres,  said,  '  Le  dessin  est  la 
probite  de  I'art' — drawing  is  honesty  in  art.  What 
honesty  is  to  mankind,  so  drawing  is  to  art. 
Nothing  is  truer,  because  in  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
no  matter  what,  if  the  drawing  is  bad — although  by 
tricks  of  modelling  or  texture  a  certain  agreeable 
impression  may  have  been  secured — the  result 
cannot  retain  our  interest,  and  that  first  agreeable 
impression  will  gradually  disappear  and  give  place 
to  a  feeling  akin  to  disdain. 

"  It  has  been  sometimes  said  about  painting 
that  colour  is  quite  as  essential  as  drawing.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake,  because  only  drawing  can 
give  character  expression  to  a  figure  or  to  a  head. 

"  In  sculpture,  as  we  have  not  the  advantage  of 
colour,  drawing  is  all  the  more  important.  There- 
fore, in  their  studies  from  life,  students  of  sculpture 
must  avoid  drawing  with  charcoal,  for  with  such  a 
medium  of  expression  they  will  tind  it  impossible 
to  be  precise  enough  ;  they  will  feel  tempted  to 
try  for  "effect";  they  will  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  forms  in  all  their  movements  of  surfaces  so  well 
as  with  the  pencil.  Drawing  with  charcoal  can  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  design  ;  for  a  com- 
position is  more  or  less  a  question  of  a  momentary 
feeling,  the  feeling  which  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  keeping  long,  and  the    quickest  way  of   giving 


expression  to  it  is  the  best.  But  for  study  from 
life — I  am  speaking  to  the  modeller — worldng  with 
the  pencil  obliges  us  to  observe  more  carefully 
what  we  have  to  represent  ;  each  stroke  of  the 
pencil  will  have  a  meaning,  indicated  by  its  special 
direction — there  will  be  no  Hat  tints  without 
expression. 

"  Drawing,  in  the  study  of  modelling,  is  a  means 
of  studying  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  figure  ;  it  is  a  way  of  making  ourselves 
more  familiar  with  a  pose  or  with  the  character  of 
form  given  by  our  model. 

"  By  drawing  we  learn  our  lesson.  We  penetrate 
into  the  movement  of  forms  as  well  as  into  the 
character  and  type  of  them.  Then,  when  we  have, 
by  that  sort  of  dissection,  understood  well  the 
'  raison  d'etre  '  anatomically,  scientifically,  of  every 
point  we  have  to  represent,  we  shall  have  gained 
confidence  in  our  conception  and  strength  m  the 
execution  of  our  work  in  its  sculptural  form. 

"  Dalou,  the  great  sculptor,  once  said  to  me  : 
'  We  must  learn  our  lesson  before  we  recite  it  in 
public'  That  is  to  say,  we  must  not  definitely 
execute  anything  until  we  have,  by  the  aid  of  the 
pencil,  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  exactly  under- 
stand what  it  is  we  have  to  represent. 

"  So,  drawing  means  the  careful  observation  of 
relative  proportions,  as  well  as  of  the  delicate  move- 
ments of  forms  given  by  the  direction  of  the  bones 
and  muscles  underneath  the  skin.  It  also  includes 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  projecting  points  in 
the  outlines.  It  is  these  projecting  points  in  out- 
line which  give  the  character,  which  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  and  speak  to  him. 

"  A  straight  line  has  no  more  expression  than  a 
round  one,  for  the  reason  that  the  eye  follows  it  in 
all  its  length  without  anything  to  stop  it.  The 
straight  lines  can  be  only  employed  to  find  the 
general  direction  of  a  contour,  but  as  soon  as  we 
have  found  it,  we  must  find  the  angles  given  by 
projections  on  the  contour,  and  above  all  the  reason 
for  them.  If  we  do  not  understand  very  accurately 
their  anatomical  reason,  we  work  in  the  spirit  of 
imitation,  not  in  that  of  observation,  which  is  the 
real  study,  and  the  only  way  to  progress." 

Returning  to  the  bust,  the  Professor  remarked  : 
"  We  have  also  to  work  by  shadows,  light, .and  half 
tints.  For  this  we  have  to  turn  our  model  and  our 
work  so  as  to  get  for  them  the  same  effect  of  light. 
We  shall  find  that  if  a  shadow  is  too  dark  it  is 
probably  because  that  part  is  too  hollow.  Then 
we  change  our  effect  by  turning  the  model  (and 
our  woik)  in  quite  a  different  direction.  By  doing 
this  frequently,  we  shall  gradually  attain  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  model." 


Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanterl 

Profile  View  of  tlie  Finished  Bust,  as  now  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

[For  the  Intermediate  Stages  of  Development,  see  Arts  &  Crafts,  No.  1.] 
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Modelling  from  Life.    By  Professor  E.  Lanterl 

Second  Profile  View  of  tlie  Finished  Bust,  as  now  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

[For  the  Intermediate  Stages  of  Development,  see  Arts  &  Crafts,  No.  1.] 
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Short  Talks  with  Artists. 


I.— With  GEORGE    H.   BOUGHTON,  R.A. 

FOR  rapid  sketching  from  the  model  there 
is  nothing  better  than  common  carpet 
paper  and  black  cravoai,  and  white  chalk 
for  putting  in  the  lights.  You  buy  the 
paper  by  the  yard,  and  cut  it  to  suit  yourself.  A 
piece  about  the  size  of  your  magazine  would  cost 
less  than  a  ^d." 

Mr.  Boughton  took  from  a  portfolio,  for  inspec- 
tion, several  such  studies  made  by  himself,  and 
began  a  sketch  on  a  new  sheet  of  carpet  paper. 

"  You  see,  a  great  advantage  is  that  you  can  get 
to  work  at  once.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the 
average  student  at  the  art  class  ;  he  lounges  in  with 
a  roll  of  paper,  more  or  less  crinkled,  in  his  hand, 
looks  about  with  ostentatious  deliberation,  and  at 
last  settles  down  in  front  of  the  model  :  then  he 
applies  himself  with  more  or  less  success  to  the 
task  of  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles  in  his  paper, 
and  at  last  manages  to  fasten  it  with  thumb-tacks 
to  the  drawing  board.  Finally,  he  gets  to  work  ; 
but  just  then  the  half-hour  of  the  model's  pose 
is  up." 

"That  is  no  exaggeration,"  said  Mr.  Boughton. 
"  1  have  seen  it  happen  scores  of  times.  Of  course, 
the  student  should  never  roll  his  paper,  but  should 
have  it  already  stretched  upon  the  board  before  he 
enters  the  class  room,  when  he  should  be  ready  to 
begin  to  draw  at  once.  Each  of  these  sketches  of 
mine  was  done  from  the  living  model  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes." 

"You  use  two  chalks,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  call  this  white,  chalk  ;  it  is 
delightfully  soft  and  easy  to  work  with.  Feel  how- 
light  it  is,"' and  he  handed  the  stick  for  examination. 

"  Magnesia,  isn't  it  ?  "  suggested  the  Scribe. 

"  Dare  say.  I  get  it  at  Roberson's.  In  my  own 
studies  I  put  in  the  lights  with  the  white  before 
using  the  black  crayon  at  all.  If  you  put  the 
white  on  over  the  black,  vour  work  is  apt  to  get 
muddy." 

Mr.  Boughton  with  the  white  pastel — as  we  may 
call  it — put  in  the  lights  of  the  drapery,  and,  having 
got  the  broad  masses  to  his  satisfaction,  drew  with 
the  black  crayon  the  outline  of  the  woman  it  was 
to  clothe — all  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
describe  the  operation. 

''  Carpet  paper  should  be  suitable  also  for  sketches 
in  oil  colours,"  remarked  the  Scribe. 

"  It  is.  Look  at  that,"  pointing  to  a  charming 
study  in  full  colour  of  a  lady  dressed  for  the  street. 
"That  took  me  less  than  an  hour." 

"And  it  is  good  for  pastel,  too,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  have  hit  upon  something  better  than 
that  for  pastel.  That  half-length  of  a  lady  you  see 
over  the  tire-place  was  done  on  a  thin  deal  board 
which  came  off  the  back  of  a  frame.  Here  is 
another  board  of  the  same  sort.  It  needs  no 
preparation  of  any  kind.  The  rough  surface  is 
delightful  to  work  on." 

He  passed  a  soft  rose-coloured  pastel  over  the 
wood  and  rubbed   in   a  flesh   tint  with    his  hand. 


After  sketchily  indicating  the  features  of  a  woman, 
he  put  in  with  blue  where  the  eyes  vyould  be ;  with 
a  rich  red,  suggested  lips  and  nostrils  ;  and, 
alternately,  with  rapid  strokes  of  the  crayon  and 
stumping  with  the  fingers,  in  a  few  minutes  had 
laid  a  very  respectable  foundation  for  a  picture. 

"  Delightful  medium,''  he  remarked. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  with  pastel  the  least 
jarring  is  apt  to  cause  the  impasto  to  drop  off." 

"  No  reason  for  anything  of  the  sort,"  demurred 
the  artist.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  rub  in  the 
pastel  thoroughly  and  then  beat  out  the  superfluous 
colour.  I  do  it  this  way."  Mr.  Boughton  tapped 
the  panel  smartly  across  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
— the  brittle  wood  immediately  split  in  two. 

"  Too  bad,"  he  remarked  philosophically  ;  "  but 
accidents,  you  know,  happen  also  to  paper  and 
canvas.  Of  course,  one  would  use  wood  like  this 
only  for  a  study.  If  the  study  turned  out  well  and 
you  wanted  to  keep  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  glue  it 
to  a  panel  of  hard  wood,  and  then  of  course  it 
would  last  as  long  as  any  other  picture  in  pastel." 


Figure  Painting^  in  Pastel. 

Hv  j.    L.   BOYD. 

P.VSTEL  seems  just  the  medium  for  amateurs. 
One  may  get  charming  effects  in  a  very 
short  time,  there  are  no  brushes  to  wash  or 
colours  to  mix,  and  when  you  are  tired,  the 
work  may  be  put  on  one  side  without  fear  that  it 
will  dry  in  or  not  dry  enough — it  is  always  ready  to 
take  up  just  where  one  has  left  off.  Indeed,  it  is,  an 
ideal  medium.  There  is  no  need  to  fuss  over 
technic  :  it  may  be  said  to  come  of  itself. 

Study  well  the  box  of  colours  ;  train  yoiu-self  to 
know  just  where  the  crayon  representing  each  tone 
lies,  and  always  put  it  back  in  the  .same  place. 
Keep  the  box  tidy  ;  the  colours  will  last  twice  the 
time  they  otherwise  would,  and  you  will  be  saved 
nnich  trouble,  for  they  soon  become  grey  on  the 
outside  from  handling,  and  so  get  to  look  exactly 
alike.  Wipe  them  occasionally  on  a  clean  cloth  or 
piece  of  cotton. 

On  lirst  looking  at  a  new  box  of  pastels,  it  seems 
as  if  many  of  the  colours  were  repeated — they  look 
so  nearly  the  same.  Only  personal  experimenting 
will  show  that  when  laid  on  the  canvas  there  is  a 
perceptible  difference. 

If  you  are  not  sure  of  your  drawing,  trace  the 
outline  and  transfer  it  to  the  pastel  paper.  Use  a 
smooth,  slightly  sanded  surface — a  dark  bluish 
brown  colour  makes'  a  good  undertone.  The 
cheaper  grey  paper  is  not  so  easy  to  work  on,  but 
it  is  good  enough  for  sketches.  Trace  the  outline 
as  lightly  as  possible;  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
paper  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  one  can. 

Sketch  in  the  large  masses  with  a  crayon  of  red- 
dish grey  tone,  using  it  very  gently  and  lightly.  Be 
careful  not  to  put  them  in  too  heavy  ;  allow  only 
the  top  points  of  the  roughness  of  the  paper  to 
catch  the  colour.  At  this  stage  do  not  attempt 
to    rub   in    either   with    stump    or    linger.       It   is   a 
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great  mistake  to  begin  bv  rubbing  in  tlie  tones,  for 
the  pores  of  the  paper  soon  become  tilled  up,  and 
your  study  loses  not  only  its  freshness,  but  gets  in  a 
state  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  work  on.  Now 
and  again,  towards  the  end,  the  finger  may  be 
lightly  used  to  blend  the  tones  together  ;  but  the 
more  this  can  be  avoided  the  better. 

After  a  general  idea  of  the  head  has  been 
sketched  in,  and  the  tone  of  the  hair  and  features 
indicated,  it  is  l-)est  to  begin  on  the  background. 
Use  the  Hat  of  the  pastel.  Much  broader  effects 
can  be  got  in  that  way  than  with  the  point. 
Lav  in  with  free  sketchy  strokes.  Try  to  put  in  the 
background  right  at  first  ;  working  on  it  after  the 
face  is  painted  is  dangerous,  for  the  dust  falls  and 
is  apt  to  mar  the  purity  of  the  flesh  tones.  The 
same  with  the  hair  :  it  should  be  as  nearly  finished 
as  possible  before  you  work  much  on  the  face. 
Watch,  and  if  at  any  time  particles  of  dark  have 
fallen  on  the  lighter  surface,  blow  them  gently  off. 
Use  the  Hat  of  the  pastel  in  all  the  large  masses. 
Lay  in  the  warmer  tones  first,  then  the  grays  on  the 
top.  Go  about  it  on  the  same  principle  as  in  paint- 
ing in  oil  colours,  although  in  using  the  dark  paper 
one  sometimes  gets  an  effect  by  working  in  the 
lights  only,  leaving  the  shadows  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  well  managed,  a  very  slight  tone 
rubbed  on  at  the  end  will  bring  the  whole  thing 
together. 

When  the  background  and  the  hair  have  been 
laid  on,  liegin  on  the  forehead.  With  broad 
touches  of  the  pastel  indicate  the  general  tone  ; 
then  look  for  the  delicate  grays  where  the  Hesh 
blends  with  the  hair.  Take  care  not  to  use  too 
much  pink  and  red  in  the  flesh  tones.  Stud)' 
nature  closely,  and  you  will  see  that  the  flesh  tones 
consist  of  the  most  delicate  grays — either  pink, 
vellow,  blue,  or  green.  The  pastel  bo.x  is  full  of 
just  such  tones  ;  look  for  them. 

Work  on  downward,  laying  in  the  eyebrows,  then 
the  nose.  Many  persons  in  drawing  a  head  begin 
with  the  nose,  constructing  the  whole  centre  of  the 
face  first — the  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  the  cheeks,  ears, 
and  forehead.  Such  a  practice  cannot  be  com- 
mended to  the  student,  but  the  method  matters 
little,  if  the  result  be  good.  Keep  the  tones  fresh 
and  pure. 

Be  careful  with  the  eyes.  Note  the  e.xact  shape 
of  the  shadows  which  form  the  whole.  Much 
depends  on  giving  character  to  shadows.  Do  not 
think  that  a  meaningless  mass  of  tone  will  represent 
an  eve — it  is  the  curve  of  the  eyelid  and  the 
shadow  which  falls  from  the  eyeball.  Take  time  to 
study  closely  the  exact  form.  Even  in  working 
from  life,  take  time  to  study  the  forms  of  the 
shadows.  Do  not  worry  about  colour — it  v^-ill  come 
with  practice.  Keep  thinking  of  construction  and 
line.  Remember  that  your  pastels  will  not  bother 
you  liy  drying  too  quickly  or  not  quickly  enough. 
They  remain  in  the  right  condition  always.  The 
iris  itself  studv  carefullv  ;  notice  that  part  is  in 
shadow — that  is,  there  will  be  an  accent  against  the 
eyelid  in  one  place  and  part  will  be  in  light  or 
lighter  in  tone.  Be  careful  of  the  point  of  light,  if 
there  be  any.  It  is  first  a  sharp  point  of  white, 
and  rather  difficult  to  put  on  with  pastel,  but  it  can 


be  done.  Take  it  out  by  scratching  on  the  general 
tone  of  the  eye  and  then  touch  into  it  with  the 
white  pastel  sharply  just  a  point. 

Study  carefully  the  contour  of  the  face — the 
light  which  touches  the  cheek-bones  and  the 
delicate  grays  which  unite  the  shadows  and  the 
light. 

It  is  best  to  put  in  everything  broadly  and  strong 
at  first  ;  the  whole  can  be  softened  and  toned  down 
afterwards  with  the  gray  tones.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  mouth,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  do. 
Use  a  tone  as  near  the  colour  as  possible.  Accent 
sharply  the  line  which  divides  the  lips,  using  a 
carmine  crayon,  but  not  the  darkest.  Draw  the 
grays  into  this  Hne,  yet  keeping  it  distinct. 

Model  carefully  the  chin  with  simple,  broad 
touches,  following  the  curves  with  the  strokes  of 
the  pastel.  Then,  on  to  the  neck,  which  should  be 
done  in  as  few  touches  as  possible. 

The  dress  or  drapery  must  be  studied  carefully, 
and  indicated  by  broad,  simple  strokes.  When  this 
is  laid  in,  go  back  and  review  the  whole. 

First  see  that  the  whole  "  hangs  together  " — that 
there  are  no  glaring  faults  in  "  values." 

Supposing  that  the  background  is  correct,  begin 
with  the  hair,  correcting  any  faults  of  tone  or  value. 
Blend  together  with  the  grays. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work,  if  you  find  it  necessary, 
very  gently  touch  the  tones  together  with  the  finger. 
Use  the  little  finger  ;  it  is  much  more  soft  and 
delicate  than  the  others  ;  do  not  rub  too  hardly  or 
too  much  ;  the  work  will  lose  its  freshness  and  snap 
if  played  with. 

Stand  away  from  the  easel  when  giving  the 
finishing  touches  ;  indeed,  the  best  results  can  be 
done  with  the  artist  standing  all  the  time  and  work- 
ing always  at  arm's  length.  In  this  way  one  sees 
the  faults  sooner  ;  they  show  up  more  at  a  distance 
than  when  one  looks  for  them  close  to  the  canvas. 

J.  L.  Boyd. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  "Arts  and  Crafts"  Prize  Competitions 
for  Amateurs. 

BEAUTIFUL  hammered  iron,  in  the  form  of 
hinges,  latches,  bolts  and  scroll  work,  are 
general  on   west  and  south  doors  ;  there 
are  also  railings  around    private    chapels,. 
Chancel  Screens,  Altar  Railings,  Candelabra,  Lec- 
terns, Brackets  for  the  suspension  of  Font  Covers,, 
and  Grilles  enclosing  private  pews. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  photographing  the  iron 
work  upon  doors.  It  can  best  be  done  with  a  long 
extension  camera,  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
a  small  stop  being  used — one,  say,  //24  or  //32. 

With  open  iron  work,  such  as  Chancel  Screens, 
a  general  view  may  be  taken,  but  the  detail  oi^ 
panel  or  scroll  will  require  much  more  consideration. 
We  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  neutral  tinted 
background,  mounted  on  rollers  ;  it  is  cheap  and 
portable.  It  must  be  carefully  suspended  behind 
the  section  of  the  screen  to  be  photographed,  care 
being  taken  that  in  the  actual  photograph  neither 
top,  bottom,  nor  sides  are  seen.    It  will  also  be  well 
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to  keep  the  background  a  short  distance  away  from 
the  back  of  the  screen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibihty 
of  a  shadow. 

Set  up  the  camera  so  that  the  lens  is  central  with 
the  piece  of  work  to  be  photographed.  See  that 
it  is  perfectly  level,  and  that  the  back  and  front  are 
quite  plumb.  The  desire  is  to  obtain  a  detail 
photograph  and  reproduction  of  the  subject  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  the  limits  of  the  plate  will  permit. 
With  an  ordinary  R.R.  lens  it  is  quite  easj'  to 
photograph  a  panel  measuring  i8  by  12  inches 
one-third  the  actual  size  on  a  half-plate  negative, 
and,  provided  the  bellows  has  sufficient  extension, 
a  subject  12  inches  high  and  9  inches  across  may 
be  photographed  one-half  the  actual  size. 

The  wider  the  angle  of  the  lens  the  larger  the 
field  of  view  ;  but  for  detail  work  such  a  lens 
cannot  be  recommended,  because  a  wide  angle  lens 
exaggerates  perspective  and  causes  distortion  of 
objects  in  the  immediate  foreground.  The  great 
aim  in  such  photographic  work  as  we  are  suggesting 
must  be  the  rendering  of  the  subject  in  correct 
proportion. 

There  should  be  verv  little  difficulty  in  setting  up 
the  camera  when  photographing  a  panel  of,  say,  a 
Chancel  Screen  ;  at  times  some  ingenuity  will  have 
to  be  exercised  in  order  to  operate  the  camera  at 
close  quarters.  To  secure  detail  photographs  of 
any  real  value,  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  object,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  Messrs.  Beck  &  Andrews,  in  their 
excellent  book  upon  "  Photographic  Lenses, "say; 
"  No  one  length  of  focus  can  be  recommended  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  select  an  ideal  position  for  the 
camera.  Oftentimes  it  is  impossible  to  get  close 
to  some  pieces  of  detail  or  carving  without  the  use 
of  scaffolding.  Therefore,  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  the  architectural  photographer  must 
have  lenses  of  different  foci.  One  should  be  of 
short  focus,  5  or  6  inches  ;  this  lens  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  for  detail  work.  Another  should 
have  a  focal  length  of,  say,  6  inches  ;  such  a  lens 
should  be  used  for  general  views,  either  exterior  or 
interior."  These  lenses  are  for  use  with  a  half-plate 
camera.  We  would  suggest  that  the  camera  be 
fitted  with  Unicum  or  Automat  Shutter,  because 
lenses  can  be  obtained  of  difterent  foci  which  will 
screw  on  the  back  and  front  of  these  shatters. 
Quite  a  battery  of  lenses  could  be  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket  or  a  small  case.  Such  a  set  may 
be  purchased  for  ;^5  5s.,  consisting  of  shutter  and 
six  Busch  Aplanat  lenses,  which,  used  in  combina- 
tion, will  give  foci  of  4I,  5^,  6,  7,  and  8  inches.  If 
used  singly  the  equivalent  foci  will  be  g.V,  12,  and 
16  inches.  These  lenses  will  cover  quarter,  5  by  4, 
or  half- plate. 

A  rapid  lens — one  having  a  large  aperture — is 
desirable,  because  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  detail 
when  focussing,  so  that  the  large  opening  of  a  rapid 
lens  is  of  very  material  help.  Before  actually 
making  the  exposure,  the  lens  should  be  stopped 
down  so  as  to  assure  the  required  definition.  This 
stopping  down  will  increase  the  time  of  exposure, 
but  in  such  work  as  we  are  suggesting  that  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment. 


In  ecclesiastical  photography  the  difficulty  is  to 
isolate  the  subject,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
ingenuity  will  often  be  necessary  in  order  to  succeed. 
The  proportions  and  detail  of  a  pulpit  or  lectern 
would  be  greatly  accentuated  if  a  photograph 
could  be  obtained  without  the  inclusion  of  chairs 
and  benches,  which  are  always  obtrusive  and  of 
necessity  out  of  focus.  Distant  objects  can  as  a 
rule  be  put  sutficiently  out  of  focus  as  not  to  attract 
attention,  but  the  handling  of  the  foreground  is 
much  more  difficult.  It  can  often  be  overcome  in 
the  composition  of  the  picture  upon  the  focussing 
screen  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  point  of  view 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  camera.  Photographers 
are  too  wedded  to  the  regulation  tripod,  and  seem 
always  to  think  that  the  height  at  which  the  camera 
can  be  used  must  be  limited  to  the  height  of  the 
tripod.  It  may  oftentimes  be  discarded  altogether, 
and  a  pair  of  steps,  or  three  or  four  chairs  stacked 
on  top  of  one  another,  used  in  its  place. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  want  to  photograph  a 
pulpit  hour-glass,  such  as  the  one  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-at-Cliffe,  near  Hoo.  The  ordinary  tripotl 
would  be  useless,  but  the  housemaid's  steps, 
borrowed  from  the  rectory,  would  probably  bring 
the  camera  in  line  with  the  hour-glass  ;  making  it 
possible  to  secure  a  detail  photograph,  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  size,  and,  with  the  aid  of  our 
portable  background,  all  surroundings,  except  a 
part  of  the  ledge  of  the  pulpit,  could  be  eliminated. 
For  be  it  remembered  that  we  set  out  to  photograph 
an  hour-glass  and  nothing  more. 

Hour-glasses  would  form  a  good  subject  for 
specialising.  They  are  usually  fixed  to  the  pulpit, 
but  not  always.  Examples  are  to  be  found 
suspended  in  wrought-iron  brackets  ;  there  is  sucli 
a  one,  we  believe,  at  Compton  Bassett,  Wilts. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  an  hour-glass  is  fixed  on  a  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  pulpit.  In  the  parish  church  at  Greenwich 
there  are,  we  understand,  no  less  than  four  hour- 
glasses. 

Reverting  again  to  wood-carving,  we  would 
specially  call  attention  to  the  photographing  of 
Misereres.  To  some  of  our  readers  it  mav'  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  Miserere  is  the  under- 
side of  the  seats,  frequently  found  in  choir  stalls. 
When  the  seat  is  turned  back  the  carved  work 
projects,  and  the  ledge,  it  is  supposed,  formed  a 
rest  for  the  aged  and  infirm  during  the  long  periods 
of  standing  ;  another  and  quite  as  reasonable  and 
far  more  practical  explanation  is  that  the  seats  were 
made  to  turn  back  in  order  to  give  more  room  for 
kneeling  during  the  recital  of  litanies  or  penitential 
psalms.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  men  delighted 
in  carving  the  underside  or  ledges  of  these  seats, 
and  some  most  quaint  subjects  are  to  be  found. 
In  Rochester  Cathedral  the  old  stalls  will  provide 
any  number  of  examples,  and  the  Dean's  verger,  an 
old  soldier — a  Scotsman — can  tell  you  the  history 
of  many  of  them. 

Sun  Artist. 


Remember  as  long  as  you  live  that  a  purchaser 
always  likes  a  picture  better  after  he  has  jiaid  for  it 
than  before. 
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The  Training:  of  an  Illustrator. 


I. — The   Need   of   Cultivatixg  the    Habit   of 
Observation. 

NO  one  can  hope  to  become  an  illustrator 
who  has  to  rely  on  the  work  of  other 
illustrators  to  show  him  what  to  do.  So 
obvious  a  fact  would  hardly  seem  to  call 
for  serious  statement  ;  but  it  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception  to  find  would-be  illustrators  who 
are  really  only  pen  draughtsmen,  and  who  are  and 
will  never  be  anything  else  but  copyists. 

To  become  an  illustrator,  it  is  alisokitely  essential 
early  in  life  to  form  the  habit  of  observing  closely 
■ever^'thing  about  you  and  of  rapidly  jotting  down 
pictorial    memoranda   of    what    you    see.      Your 
sketch-book  must  ever  be  ready  at  hand.    Whether 
you  are  in  the  house  or  in  the  street,  whether  in 
the  omnibus  or  in  the  train,  you  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert.     Nothing  can  be  too  trivial  for  such 
memoranda.     Observe,  for  instance,  how  men  wear 
their  hats,  at  what  angles  they  are  tipped,  and  how 
much  of  the  face  or  head  is  visible  below  the  brim. 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  expressive  and  charac- 
teristic  about    a    hat,    if    you    can    only    catch    it. 
Notice  how  different   sorts  of    people   dispose  of 
their  hands  and  feet.     Watch    the  wrinkles   in   a 
man's  coat  when  he  is  walking,   and  make  quick 
memoranda  of  them.     When  he  leans  forward,  see 
where  the  line  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  will  come, 
and  how  much  of  his  neck  is  visible  above  this  line. 
'Get  the  pose  of  the  head  when  it  is  thrown  back, 
when  he  is  asleep,  reading  the  paper,  or  fumbling 
in    his    pocket    for    omnibus  fare.       If   his  arm  is 
forward  or  back,  note  where  the  wrinkles  in  his 
coat  front,  back,  or   sleeve   will   be.     Gentlemen, 
labouring  men,  business  men,  and  tramps  will  all 
have  different  and  characteristic  attitudes,  ways  of 
•disposing  of  their  hands  and  feet  and  wearing  their 
clothes.     The  more  you  study  such  trifles  and  are 
able  to  express  them,  the  more  skilful  you  will  be 
as  an  illustrator.     Make  studies  of  the  hang  of  a 
lady's  drapery,  the  set  of  her  bonnet  or  hat,  the 
lines  of  her  hair,  the  way  in  which  she  carries  her 
bag,  parcels,  parasol,  or  umbrella,  how  she  gets  into 
a  cab,  on  or  off    an  omnibus,  how  she  crosses  a 
gutter,  rings  a  door-bell,  or  plies  a  knocker.     All 
these  things  sound  very  unimportant  ;  but,  suppose 
you  want  to  make  a  sketch  with  a  lady  just  stepping 
into  an  omnibus  or  cab,  or  a  gentleman  about  to  pay 
his  fare,  and  you  have  no  model  conveniently  at 
hand  to  put  into  either  of  these  positions,  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  where  those  wrinkles  in  the  coat  sleeve 
would  fall,  or  at   what  angle  the  lady's  shoulders 
would  be  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  her  figure,  or 
where  certain  folds  in   her  drapery  would  come. 
He  must  be  an  accomplished  draughtsman  of  long 
experience  who  can  trust   to  his  memory  in  these 
things.     You  whip  out  your  memoranda,  and  are 
at   once   helped    out    of    your    dilemma.      On    the 
.-streets  there  are  always  odd  types  of  people  to  be 


found  with  some  striking  peculiarity  of  face,  dress, 
or  figure,  which  you  should  get  into  the  habit  of 
transferring  as  quickly  as  possible  to  your  sketch- 
book. They  will  be  useful  if  not  valuable  capital 
in  the  future. 

But  it  is  not  only  men,  women,  and  children  that 
should  go  into  your  sketch-book,  but  all  sorts  of 
inanimate  objects — the  corner  of  an  old  wall,  fence, 
or  roof,  a  chimney-pot,  sign,  awning,  balcony, 
window,  apple-stand,  or  lamp-post.  You  will  find 
you  are  quite  likely  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  pro- 
portions of  these  most  familiar  objects  if  you 
depend  solely  on  your  memory  of  them  for  all  the 
various  facts  that  are  to  be  noted. 

By  way  of  variety,  you  may  go  out  some  day  and 
make  a  study  of  nothing  but  feet,  another  day  of 
hands,  noses,  or  ears.  You  will  find  the  results  very 
amusing.  We  are  supposing  that  you  catch  these 
little  studies  on  the  wing,  while  going  about  on 
other  business  ;  but  if  you  were  to  devote  whole 
days  to  doing  nothing  else,  it  would  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  be  time  well  invested.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  these  hasty  sketches  is  that  you 
learn  by  repeated  attempts  and  failures — for  you 
will  have  failures  at  first — to  seize  upon  the  salient 
points.  You  are  obhged  to  get  the  lines  first  that 
mean  the  most,  so  you  learn  to  pounce  upon  them 
at  once.  If  you  do  not  catch  these  lines,  your 
subject  may  get  up  and  go  away,  or  entirely 
change  his  pose,  and  what  you  have  done  means 
nothing.  If  after  you  have  made  your  quick 
sketch  you  still  have  time  for  more  details,  then,  if 
you  wish,  it  can  be  easily  elaborated. 


II. — The  Materials  Necessary  for  Pen 
Drawing. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  where  nine  men  are 
successful  in  wash-drawing  only  one  succeeds 
in  pen  and  ink.  To  such  a  man  its  first  demand 
is  iinliinitcd  practice,  so  that  every  line  from 
his  pen  may  be  free,  flowing,  and  natural.  There 
is  nothing  more  inartistic  than  a  stilted  and 
hard  pen  drawing,  and  yet  even  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  in  pencil  or  crayon  may  err  in  this 
respect  from  lack  of  practice.  The  mere  suggestion 
of  effort  in  pen  and  ink  handling  will  spoil  a  drawing. 
Without  freedom  and  simplicity  of  expression, 
successful  technique  is  impossible.  To  attain  these 
qualities  one  should  use  the  pen  constantly,  even 
for  the  smallest  and  most  rapid  sketches  in  a  note- 
book. Excellent  practice  can  be  got  by  standing 
at  the  window  and  sketching  the  people  as  they 
pass.  Whenever  it  is  possible  make  quick  studies 
from  the  nude.  This  is  invaluable  for  acquiring 
the  power  of  catching  the  action  of  a  figure  almost 
immediately. 

Now,  as  to  materials.  Provide  yourself  with  black 
ink.  India  ink  will  do,  if  perfectly  black  and  free 
from   gloss.     Winsor  and  Newton's,  in  bottles,  is 
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excellent.  Some  illustrators  prefer  Higgins'  water- 
proof India  ink,  an  admirable  American  preparation. 
Whatever  ink  you  use,  remember  that  a  good 
reproduction,  with  sharp,  regular  lines,  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  feeble  drawing,  done  with  pale  ink 
on  rough  paper.  Pale  black  or  yellow  brown  or 
bluish  lines  will  inevitably  come  out  weak  or 
broken  and  ragged.  All  lines,  therefore,  should  be 
perfectly  black — not  necessarily  coarse  or  heavy,  but 
indispensably  black 


Some  lines  may  even  be  as 
point   could    make    them,  but 


Fig- 


1. — First  Exerciss 
Parallel  lines. 


or    narrowmt 


the 


spaces 


line  as  a  diamond 
they  must  be  purely 
black.  In  produc- 
ing shades  of  colour 
it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  streng- 
then  the  lines. 
Beautiful  grada- 
tions are  sometimes 
produced  by  widening 
between  very  fine  lines. 

Steel  pens  are  always  best,  making  smoother, 
iiner,  and  more  even  lines  than  any  other.  Gillott's, 
Nos.  170  and  290,  are  particularly  recommended. 
A  ''  J  "  pen  is  used  by  many  illustrators. 

Select  a  good  piece  of  bristol-board,  or  any 
smooth  paper  of  good  quality,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain five  or  six  good-sized  sketches.  With  the  aid 
of  two  thumb-tacks,  secure  it  at  the  top  to  a  canvas 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  paper.  A  canvas  is 
much  better  to  work  on  than  a  board,  as  it  is  .more 
easily  handled,  is  lighter  on  the  lap,  besides  inducing 
the  pen  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  hand. 

Drawings  should  alwavs  be  made  considerablv 
larger  than  the  blocks  desired.  For  the  more 
sketchy  styles  of  work  one-third  larger  will  answer, 
and — for  comic  sketches,  in  jiartJcular — drawings  of 
the  same  size  as  the  desired  block  will  sometimes 

do.  But  for  all 
careful  and  linished 
work,  the  drawing 
should  be  at  least 
twice  the  length 
and  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  de- 
sired lilock.  Never 
go  over  a  line  the 
second  time  until 
the  first  is  perfectly 
dry.  By  observing  the  following  rules  you  will 
save  both  yourself  and  the  reproducer  of  your  work 
annoyance  and  embarrassment  :— 

1.  Do  not  make  your  drawings  in  reverse. 

2.  Always  make  sets  of  drawings  to  the  same 
scale  whenever  it  can  be  done. 

3.  Never  cross-hatch  or  re-enforce  a  line  or 
lighten  with  white  until  the  lines  previously  drawn 
have  become  perfectly  dry. 

4.  Take  care  to  leave  no  pencil  marks  or  any 
lines,  clots,  or  blotches  that  are  not  to  come  out  in 
the  block  ;  but  in  removing  any  of  these,  be  careful 
not  to  disturb  any  of  the  lines  of  the  drawing. 

5.  Have  a  blotting-pad  always  under  the  hand. 
This  will  keep  your  copy  clean,  bat  it  should  never 
be  used  to  take  up  ink  from  your  drawing. 

6.  Leave  a  margin  of  at  least  half  an  inch  around 


Figs.  2  and  3. — The  kind  of  lines 
to  avoid. 


the  drawing,  so  that  it  may  be  tacked  to  the  camera- 
board  without  injury.  ■  1  i^-xi 
A  glance  at  the  illustrations  on  this  and  the  two 
following  pages  will  show  that,  although  our  drawing 
for  this  form  of  "  process  " 
must  be  restricted  to  lines, 
no  little  variety  in  colour 
values  and  gradation  of  tone 
is  to  be  obtained  by  these 
means.  Much  brilliance  of 
effect  is  to  be  got  by  the  use 
of  solid  blacks,  in  contrast 
with  the  white  of  the  paper, 
and  there  are  various  tricks, 
more  or  less  reprehensible, 
for  economising  labour  and 
increasing  the  available 
range  of  tints,  by  drawing 
on  specially  prepared 
papers,  and  the  super-imposing  of  transparent  films- 
over  the  drawing  in  hand.  All  of  these  matters 
will  be  fully  discussed  latter  on.  Our  present 
purpose  is  to  impress  on  the  beginner  the  necessity 
of  acquiring,  from  the  start,  a  pure  style  in  pen 
drawing  by  tlie  use  of  line,  and  line  alone.  No  true 
master  of  "the  art  would  condescend  to  employ  any 
other  means,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that,  for  cer- 
tain commercial   purposes,  some  of  the  time-saving 


Fig.  4, — Cross-hatching. 
Horizontal  lines. 


Fig.  5. — Cross-hatching  :  Diagonal  lines. 

dodges  are  unobjectionable.  Later  on,  we  shall 
give  examples  of  the  work  of  famous  pen  draughts- 
men, at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  simple  form  of  technique  adopted  by  all  alike  is 
no  check  whatever  to  the  freest  individual  expression 
of  each  artist.  Drawing  with  the  pen  becomes  as 
personal  as  one's  handwriting,  as  soon  as  facility  is 
acquired.  If  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
for  a  while  cultivate  as  assiduously  the  drawing  of 


Fig.  6. — Cross-         Fig.  7. — Curved     Fig.  8. — Gradation  of 
hatching  in  parallel  lines.  shadow  by  parallel 

curved  lines.  lines. 

lines — coarse  lines  and  fine  fines,  parallel  lines, 
hatching  and  cross  hatching — as  he  did  the  "  pot- 
hooks and  hangers"  of  his  childhood,  we  can 
promise  him  that  if  he  can  draw  with  the  point  at  all 
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— some  painters  never  can — the  pen  will  soon  be- 
come in  his  hand  a  ready  medium  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas. 

The  first  attempt  will  be  hesitating  and  more  or 
less  "  wobbly " — something  like  Figures  2  and  3. 
Broken  lines  are  not,  in  themselves,  objectionable  ; 
indeed  they  are  for  many  purposes  preferable  to 
lines  that  are  continuous,  but  they  should  be  of 
uniform  strength  and  not  meet  in  the  irregular 
fashion  of  Figure  3.  To  get  lightness  and  uniformity 
of  tone,  a  quick,  free  stroke  is  necessary,  drawing 
from  left  to  right.  It  is  easiest  to  begni  by  making 
horizontal  parallel  lines,  which  should  be  of  uniform 
strength  and  an  even  distance  apart.  Most  of  our 
examples  are  by  pupils  of  the  Henry  Blackburn 
Studio,  where  a  specialty  is  made  of  teaching  pen 
•drawing  for  illustration.  The  studies  of  still-life 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Eland,  the  accomplished  head  master, 
were  made  especially  for  this  article. 

We  may  now  practise  cross-hatching  by  hori- 
zontal lines,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Let  the  hand  rest  lightly 
on  the  paper  in  all  these  exercises.  In  Fig.  5  we 
have  an  example  of  cross-hatching  with  diagonal 
lines.  The  beginner  has  a  tendency  to  curve  his 
strokes  ;  but  he  must  overcome  that,  and  accustom 
himself  to  make  straight,  even  lines  before  trying 
curved  ones.  He  may  make  the  strokes  up  or 
clown,  whichever  comes  the  easier  to  him. 

When  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  straight  lines 
you  may  try  parallel  lines  slightly  curved,  as  in 
Fig.  7.  Then,  simple  cross-hatching,  also  in  curves, 
from  left  to  rioht,  as  shown   in    Fiii.  6.      When  vou 


wish  to  deepen  the  shadow,  you  would  make  the 
third  series  of  Hues,  as  in.  Fig.  10.  You  rnust  take 
care  to  keep  these  strokes  as  uniform  as  possible,  so 


Fig.  10. — Cross  Hatching,  for 
great  depth  of  colour. 


Fig. 


1 1 . — Lines  suggesting 
convexity. 


Fig.  9.— Simple  Exercises  for  the  Beginner. 

More  or  less,  in  all  the  examples  in  the  last  row,  the  draughtsman  has  allowed  the  ink  to  thicken 
in  his  pen.     This  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
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as  to  preserve  evenness  of  tone.  If  you  are  called 
upon  at  any  time  to  represent  undulations  or 
unevenness  of  surface  you  will  find  it  easy  enough 
to  get  the  effect  of  the  shadows.  But  you  will  not, 
as  a  beginner,  find  it  so  easy  to  keep  your  tone 
uniform  and  pure. 

Another  way  to  express  shadow  or  depth  of  tone 
is  by  the  thickening  of  the  lines.  In  Fig.  8  note 
how  this  may  be  done  with  perpendicular  lines.  In 
P^ig.  II  we  have  a  suggestion  of   convexity  given  by 

slightly  curving  the 
II         .  I     horizontal  lines,  and 

grading  them  from 
thick  strokes  to  thin, 
light  ones.  You 
may  begin  at  the 
light  end,  and  gra- 
dually thicken  your 
strokes,  or  you  may 
reverse  the  process 
—  whichever  you 
find  the  easier. 

Very  good  prac- 
tice in  pen  and  ink 
work  is  afforded  by 
drawing  a  ball  like 
that  in  our  illus- 
tration. Note  that 
the  darkest  shadow 
is  at  the  right,  out- 
side of  the  circle. 
The  shading  of  the 
right-hand  side  of 
the  drawing  seems 
to  have  thickened 
a  little  in  the  re- 
production. More 
roundness  w  o  u  1  d 
have  been  suggest- 
ed if  the  edge  of  it 
had  been  left  white. 
In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  leaves 
of     the     book    the 
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vertical  boundary  line,  necessary  in  the  preliminary 
pencil  sketch  as  a  guide  for  his  pen  work,  might 
with  advantage  have  been  erased  by  the  artist  before 


know  exactly  what  shade  to  put  on  with  each 
touch.  This  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  feeling. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  in  water-colour  painting, 
to  make  a  tone  lighter  or  darker  by  taking  a  colour 
more  or  less  thin  or  thick  or  by  going  over  it 
twice.  Each  shade  of  a  colour  is  represented  by 
a  separate  stick,  and  it  is  therefore  often  necessary 
to  use  half-a-dozen  different  pastels  to  cover  a 
square  inch  of  paper,  while  in  water-colour  the 
whole  space  could  be  covered  with  one  colour 
graded  into  different  shades.  In  pastel,  too,  one 
must  work  as  directly  as  possible  ;  the  work  will 
look  woolly  if  gone  over  too  much,  and  besides,  one 
will  be  apt  to  take  the  colour  off  instead  of  putting 
it  on.  Therefore,  pastel  is  best  adapted  for  persons 
of  experience  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
colour. 


Fig.   12. — Still-life  Study.     By  J.  S.  Eland. 

the    reproduction    of   the    drawing.      As   we    have 
remarked  before,  a  continuous  line  should  generally 
be  avoided  in  showing  the  outline  of  an  object. 
{To  be  contiimed.) 


Drawing  is  too  often  understood  to  be  simply 
the  drawing  of  an  outline.  Properlv,  it  includes 
modelling — that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  complete  study 
of  form.  And  in  landscape  the  modelling  is  usuallv 
of  more  importance  than  the  outline,  even  when  an 
outline  may  be  followed,  which  is  not  ahvays  the 
case.  It  were  an  impossible  task,  for  instance,  to 
trace  the  outline  of  a  tree  in  full  leafage  ;  but  its 
modelling — that  is  to  say,  the  various  degrees  of 
projection  of  its  branches,  some  catching  the  light, 
more  or  less,  while  others  fall 
back  in  shadow — may  be  ren- 
dered with  a  considerable  ap- 
proach to  exactness.  And  the 
minor  forms  of  which  those  great 
masses  of  foliage  are  composed 
may  be  reproduced  as  to  their 
shape  and  direction  and  degree 
of  light  and  dark  by  separate 
touches  of  the  brush.  This  is 
what  makes  "  the  touch  "  of  such 
great  importance  in  landscape. 
Do  not  suppose  that  it  ever  is, 
with  real  masters  or  conscientious 
students,  a  merely  ornamental 
flourishing  of  the  brush.  Every 
touch  should  represent  some 
actual  portion  of  the  object,  ap- 
proximately as  to  form,  exactly 
as  to  tone  of  colour  and  degree 
of  light  or  dark  or  value. 


A  WELL-KNOVV.v  portrait  painter  has  disclosed  to- 
the  writer  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  palette.  For 
a  grey  background  he  uses  white,  black,  a  little 
Indian  red,  and  yellow  ochre.  A  yellow,  suitable 
for  rich,  dark  complexions,  is  composed  of  white, 
raw  Sienna,  and  Vandyck  brown.  For  olive  (fair 
complexions),  terre  verte,  Naples  yellow,  black,  and 
white.  Brown,  suitable  for  auburn-haired  persons,. 
black  and  burnt  Sienna. 


A  PICTURK  should  be  iinished  in  the  frame.  Such 
is  the  habit  of  Sir  Laurence  Alma-Tadema  and 
inanv  others  of  our  best  painters.  It  often  saves 
work  which  might  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  for 
one  instinctively  feels  the  need  of  a  frame,  and  in 
finishing  a  picture  there  in  a  natural  tendency  tO' 
paint  the  edges  more  carefully  than  even  the  centre, 
so  as  to  isolate  the  picture  from  surrounding  objects,, 
which  is  just  what  a  frame  is  intended  for. 


The  Technique  of  Pastel  is 
comparatively  easy  to  those  who 
are  used  to  oil  or  water  colours. 
The  main  difficulty  with  this  at- 
tractive and  charming  medium  is 
that  one  must  be  perfectly  sure 
of    what    he   wants    to    do   and 


Fig.  13.— Still-life  Study    By  J.  S.  Eland. 

Introducing  various  kinds  of  shading  by  means  of  parallel,  curved,  or  cross-hatched 
lines.     The  treatment  of  the  drapery  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 
64 


Illustration  by  the  late   Daniel  Vierge  for  "Pablo  de  Segovia." 

Reproduced  from  the  Original  Pen  Drawing.     (See  page  50.) 
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Flowers  in  their  Season, 

WITH    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS    FOR   DRAWING    AND    PAINTING   THEM. 


NO  apology  will  be  required  for  the  space  we 
devote  this  month  to  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  all  flowers.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  show  the  rose  as  it  may  be  represented 
by  various  mediums  of  artistic  expression,  and  as  it 
may  be  employed  in  many  ways  in  the  applied 
arts  without  sacrifice  of  its  graceful  characteristics 
of  form  and  growth.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not 
except  photography  from  our  mediums  of  artistic 
expression.  If  the  gigantic  ''American  Beauty  "  rose 
we  have  selected  for  reproduction  loses  something 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  original,  it  will  be  admitted, 
at  least,  that  in  its  distinctness  of  form  and  outline 
it  presents  an  admirable  model  for  study,  and  the 
velvety  texture  of  the  petals  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  camera  with  marvellous  fidelity.  Only  for 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  was  it  necessary  to  retouch 
the  photograph — a  passing  zephyr  having  unkindly 
disturbed  their  focus.  By  way  of  contrast — illus- 
trating how  the  true  artist,  by  his  process  of  selection 
or  elimination  of  detail,  must  ever  be  immeasurably 
above  his  Sun  rival — compare  the  photograph  with 
the  exquisite  drawings  by  Burne-Jones  reproduced 
on  this  page — pencil  studies  for  one  of  the  paintings 
of  his  famous  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "  series.  The 
loving  care  with  which  the  master  has  traced  each 
line  is  a  lesson,  and  should  be  an  inspiration,  for 
every  art  student. 

Our    pen     drawings    of   roses,    it    will    be  seen. 


Photo,  by  Frederick  HoUyer. 

Pencil  Study  by  E.  Burne-Jones. 

show  a  variety  of  technique,  ranging  from  the 
broad  decorative  treatment  of  flowers  and  their 
leaves  by  Victor  Dangon  (given  in  one  of  the 
Supplements),  to  the  exquisite  texture  of  the  roses 


by  Miss  Hallowell.  Do  not  the  flowers  drawn  by 
the  latter,  as  a  tail-piece,  seem  soft  enough  to  yield 
to  the  gentlest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  are  not 
the  petals  of  her  full-blown  roses  loose  enough  to- 


Pliuto.  by  Frederick  Hollyer. 

Pencil  Study  by  E.  Burne-Jones. 

drop  at  the  very  first  gust  of  vt-ind  ?  By  comparison,, 
the  Catherine  Mermet  roses,  by  another  hand,  seem 
a  little  "  tight,"  yet  the  technitjue  does  not  seem 
unsuitable  for  the  variety  of  flower  represented. 


lY. — ROSES  :    Their   Treatment    in    Pen   and- 
Ink. 

IX  making  a  pen  and  ink  study  of  roses,  such  as. 
that  on  the  following  page,  which  was  designed 
for  a  tail-piece — it  is  well  to  make  first  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  subject  just  as  you  have 
it  in  mind.  Then  bring  your  roses  and  arrange 
them  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  what  you  wish.  After 
this,  endeavour  to  avoid  many  outlines,  and  to 
keep  every  shadovi-  and  petal  as  simple  as  possible  ;. 
express  frankly  and  fearlessly  on  the  paper  before 
you  your  own  conception  of  the  group  you  have 
in  mind.  If  it  be  a  failure,  another  piece  of  bristol- 
board  awaits  you,  and  the  roses  which  serve  you 
for  suggestions  will  last  yet  a  little  while. 

In  pen  work  done  purely  for  study,  as  this  is,  it 
is  helpful  to  consider  the  subject  distinctly  under 
four  conditions — viz.,  form,  light  and  shade,  colour,, 
and  te.xture.  It  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  embody 
all  of  these  perfectly  in  one  drawing,  but  each 
should  receive  attention.  Take  the  present  subject, 
and  consider  it  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  fornix 
We  will  find  the  petals  of  each  kind  of  rose  distinct 
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in  character  and  shape,  and  growing  as  no  other 
rose  does  ;  its  leaves  may  be  specially  sharp-pointed, 
or  perhaps  rounding  and  blunt  ;  and  the  manner  in 
■which  the  flower  is  set  on  its  stem,  or  the  way  the 
leaves  spring,  will  all  come  under  the  head  of  form. 
Take  it  again  and  consider  it  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  light  and  shade  ;  the  darker  half  of  the 
flower  turned  away  from  the  light  becomes  apparent 
in  contrast  to  the  side  turned  toward  the  light  ;  the 
shadow  sides  of  the  leaves  are  marked,  the  light 
and  shade  on  the  stem  ;  and  we  take  note  of  an 
entirely  different  set  of  ideas  from  those  embodied 
in  the  study  of  form.  Again,  let  us  consider  the 
colour.  We  will  find,  of  course,  the  chief  colour 
contrast  between  the  leaves  and  the  flower  itself  ; 
and  a  few  experiments  will  show  how  largely 
colour  has  to  be  either  sacrificed  or  forced  in  pen 
work.  Do  not,  however,  sacrifice  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Black  and  white  drawings 
are  often  unnecessarily  violent,  because  the  slighter 
values  have  not  been  sufficientlv  studied. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  our  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  te.xture.  Here  we  again  find  need  for 
attention  to  details  not  included  under  the  study  of 
form,  shadows,  or  colour,  a  need  for  careful  render- 
ing in  the  delicate  te.xture  of  petals,  the  heavier  one 
of  leaves,  or  that  which  is  yet  more  rough  and  thick 
in  the  branch  itself. 

In  considering  a  group  of  leaves  from  the  stand- 
point of  texture,  we  mav  learn  that  the  lines  will 
best  express  the  surface  when  running  obliquely  or 
directly  across,  to  keep  it  Hat  ;  or  again  that  the 
rose  leaf  seems  most  like  one  when  rendered  with 
lines  diverging  from  mid-rib.  An  occasional  one  in 
outline  will  serve  to  concentrate  interest  upon  those 
more  elaborately  treated.  It  is  useful  to  remember 
this  when  making  sketches  other  than  those  of 
flowers.  E.  M.  H.\li.owki.i,. 


v.— ROSES  : 


IX    Oil    axd 


Their    Treatment 
Water  Colours. 

DOUBLE  flowers  are  certainly  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  flowers  to  represent  adequately, 
and   this   difficulty   is   greatest  when  the 
flower  faces  you  squarely  and    you   look 
into  its  depths.     As  a  bud,  or  in  profile,  or  seen 
only  from    the    back,  there  is   no   more    difficulty 
about  the  painting  of  it  than  a  single  Hower. 


In  painting  the  rose,  as  in  painting  other  flowers, 
it  is  best  to  study  it  first  as  an  individual.  Take 
one  or  two  roses  at  a  time  before  attempting  a  mass 
of  the  flowers. 

So,  for  a  first  study,  suppose  we  choose  two 
Catherine  Mermet  buds — one  half  opened,  the  other 
more  fully  blown.     Put  the  ends  of  the  stems  into 


Pen  Study  by 
H.  M.  Hallowell. 


water  and  let  the  blossoms  lean  toward  the  light 
and  be  near  together,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  two 
spots  of  pink  of  equal  brightness  separate  and  far 
apart.     (See  illustration  on  page  72.) 

The  less  opened  bud  turns  toward  the  light  and 
bends  a  little,  but  is  more  upright  tlian  its  fellow. 
It  has  much  the  outlines  of  a  tulip  turned  thus  to 
one  side.  You  see  the  few  large  outer  petals,  one 
overlapping  another,  and  the  tips  of  a  few  inner 
petals.      As  the  rose   is  turned    toward    the  light, 


Pen  Drawing  by  E.  M.  Hallowell. 
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those  tips  of  the  inner  petals  are  strnck  by  it  full 
on  the  edges  ;  the  rounded  swell  of  the  outer  petals 
catch  the  light  softly  ;  the  one  petal  that  hangs 
down  more  open  than  the  others  gathers  much 
light  upon  itself. 

The  other  rose,  being  heavier,  hangs  a  little 
lower  than  the  bud.  We  turn  its  face  somewhat 
toward  the  background,  and,  as  it  bends  downward 
also,  we  see  the  green  sepals  turning  backward 
toward  the  stem,  and  its  outer  petals  softly  rounding 
over  each  other  and  curling  back  at  the  edges. 

The  background  is  blue  and  yellow  and  green, 
we  will  suppose — not  solid  at  all,  but  of  varied 
tints,  not  green  enough  to  be  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  of  the  roses,  nor  blue  enough  to  be  blue 
exactly,  nor  yet  yellow  with  any  aggressiveness. 
Ne.xt  we  paint  the  shadows  on  the  iirst  rose.  The 
local  colour  all  over  the  rose  is  pink,  and  so  the 
shadows  have  pink  in  them,  but  there  is  no  more 
pink  in  the  shadows  than  in  the  lights  except  where 
the  light  shines  through  a  petal  or  where  petal 
reflects  upon  petal. 

Where  a  petal  reflects  ujion  a  petal  and  it  is  in 
shadow,  the  colour  is  not  only  deeper,  but  warmer. 
Down  in  the  centre  of  a  pink  rose,  where  pink  is 
reflected  and  re-reflected,  or  where  the  light  shines 
through  the  petals  also,  we  see  a  deep  pink  shadow, 
warm  and  rich.  In  other  places  the  shadows  tend 
to  greenishness  from  the  reflections  thrown  upon 
the  rose  ;  in  others  again  toward  a  purplish  pink  or 
gray.  As  in  white  flowers,  so  in  light  pink  or  light 
yellow  flowers,  the  colour  of  the  shadows  depends 
upon  the  surroundings.  The  more  deep  and  vivid 
the  blossom  is  in  colour,  the  less  easily  do  the 
surroundings  affect  the  local  colour  present  in  the 
shadows.  The  spring  of  the  stems  of  these  two 
Mermet  roses  and  of  the  few  green  leaves  that  grow 
on  them  is  fresh  and  full  of  life.  Draw  theni  in 
quickly  before  they  lose  their  charm,  and  paint 
them  with  direct  swiftness. 

The  local  colour  of  a  rose  is,  of  course,  important, 
but  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  that  than  to  the 
shadows  and  lights.  These  are  what  is  most 
needed  to  make  our  painted  rose  seem  actual  and 
solid.  The  lights  and  shadows  model  out  the  large 
curves  of  the  petals  and  the  accidental  crimples 
and  creases  in  them. 

Next,  we  would  wish  to  paint  a  full-blown  rose, 
looking  into  its  convolutions  of  petals.  The  outer 
petals  are  large  and  simple,  and  the  inner  surfaces 
they  roll  back  to  show  are  lighter  than  the  pinker 
growing  centre.  The  shape  of  the  petals  is 
e.xpressed  in  the  pink  gravness  of  the  shadows 
near  the  light  :  the  white  pink  light,  the  yellow 
pink  reflected  lights,  and  the  deep  "central  warmth 
of  colour.  ' 

In  painting  a  rose,  some  persons  cover  the  whole 
space  the  flower  is  to  occupy  with  rose  madder, 
and  paint  into  this  the  higher  lights  and  deeper 
shadows  ;  or  a  rosy  gray  will  be  the  general  tone 
selected  out  of  which  other  details  are  evolved. 
Others  paint  the  colour  each  petal  calls  for  as  it 
comes.  Either  way  is  good  if  the  result  is  what 
the  painter  has  been  seeking — a  representation 
that  is  as  fresh  in  colour  as  the  rose  itself,  and  as 
real  at  a  proper  distance  as  the  actual  rose. 


There  are  two  extremes  of  error  in  painting 
roses  common  with  beginners.  The  extreme  into 
which  a  careful,  painstaking  student  is  most  liable 
to  fall  is  over-elaboration  of  detail  and  a  timid 
dryness  of  colour  that  turns  the  fresh  coloured 
youth  of  the  Mermet's  pink  into  a  withered  old  age 
or  a  thin  imitation  of  nature.  The  other  extreme 
is  in  the  fault  of  omission  ;  here  the  painted  rose 
is  only  a  featureless  ghost  of  a  rose.  If  the  rose 
is  painted  merely  as  an  accessory  to  a  figure  or  a 


(^■'^^(■'"^'m^)*-;^ 


landscape  there  may  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  be 
more  than  suggested  ;  but 
even  then  it  ought  to  be 
solid,  should  receive  and 
cast  shadows.  But  if  the 
rose  is  the  picture  itself, 
we  must  tell  our  tale 
completely.  We  must  de- 
scribe the  rose's  shape  and 
colour  as  it  is  revealed  by 
the  form  and  intensity  of 
its  shadows  and  the  beauty 
of  its  tints. 

The  larger  the  composition  of  flowers  and  the 
greater  the  distance  we  are  placed  from  our 
models,  th6  fewer  details  we  must  paint,  because 
then  we  see  fewer.  But  there  comes  a  degree  of 
distance  and  of  vagpeness  when  what  we  see  of  a 
rose  is  not  worth  recording. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  rose  are  characteristic. 
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and  should  he  studied  with  as  much  care  as  the 
blossoms  themselves.  They  are  different  with  each 
species  of  rose  :  smooth  and  waxy,  pointed  and 
slender,  when  the  rose  is  of  patrician  family  ; 
broad  and  coarser,  with  deeper  notches  on  the 
edges,  but  never  by  any  chance  ugly,  when  the  rose 
is  only  a  peasant  Phyllis.  The  pose  of  these  green 
leaves,  their  swav,  their  wayward  lightness,  have  all 
grace  in  them.  The  whole  bush  also  is  in  harmony 
^nd  chooses  the  colour  of  many  details,  such  as 
thorns  and  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  the  leaf  edges 
and  veins,  and  the  new  shoots  to  suit  the  colour  of 


Catherine  Mermet  Roses. 

the  blossom  it  intends  to  exhibit.  And  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  the  world  was  so  dark  and 
benighted  that  roses  were  arranged  with  smilax 
instead  of  with  their  own  green  leaves.  The  very 
thorns  of  the  rose  have  no  chance  placing  ;  they 
circle  around  the  stem  in  an  ascending  spiral,  and 
always  turn  their  spurs  backward  to  wound  the 
hand  that  would  pull  the  rose  from  the  bush.  I 
have  grieved  to  see  them  painted  pointing  upward 
toward  the  flower,  where  they  could  harm  none 
except  the  butterflies  as  they  hovered  round  them, 
■or  the  roses  themselves  if  they  nodded  that  way. 


In  making  a  composition  of  roses,  pose  them  so 
as  to  show  to  advantage  a  few  blossoms,  and  let 
the  others  be  less  prominent.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  roses  the  eye  can  take  an  interest  in 
at  once.  Banks  and  banks  of  roses,  all  equally 
lighted,  become  as  uninteresting  as  a  company  of 
soldiers  at  drill. 

W'lien  the  roses  are  first  gathered,  their  crisp 
outer  petals,  leaves,  and  curving  stems  hold  them 
UJ-)  lightly  from  the  plane  upon  which  you  have 
placed  them  ;  sometimes  one  rises  above  the  others, 
but  all  of  them  are  round  and  whole.  When  they 
are  wilted,  they  will  fall  in  a  httle  flat  heap,  not  in 
the  least  like  what  they  were  when  you  began  to 
draw  them.  There  are  a  few  ways  of  mitigating 
this  evil  :  one  is  to  place  under  their  heavy  heads 
a  small  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  little  coil  of  wire,  or 
anything  that  will  hold  up  the  stem  or  flower  when 
it  begins  to  fail.  This  should  be  so  hidden  that 
you  cannot  see  it  when  you  are  painting.  Another 
way  is  to  stick  the  ends  of  the  stems  into  wet 
sponges  and  to  keep  the  room  quite  cool. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  restore  roses  when 
they  are  beginning  to  wilt  is  to  plunge  them  into 
water  up  to  the  very  blossom,  and  put  them  away 
into  a  cool  room  or  refrigerator  for  half  an  hour 
until  they  are  refreshed.  It  is  not  easy  to  replace 
them  just  as  thevwere  at  first,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  go  on  with  the  study  if  it  is  partl\' 
painted,  because  tlie  roses  must  be  in  the  same 
relation  to  eacli  other  as  at  first  on  account  of  the 
reflections  and  shadows. 

Fainted  in  a  mug  or  vase,  or  hanging  over  the 
side  of  a  bowl  filled  with  water  they  do  not  wither 
quite  so  rapidly.  But  even  then  they  will  droop 
and  change  somewhat  as  the  hours  go  by.  Do  not 
attempt  to  paint  many  at  a  time.  Growing  on  a 
bush  thev  remain  the  same  model  for  you  longer, 
and  with  fortunate  lighting  a  beautiful  composition 
can  be  made.  P.  T. 


VI.— DEEP    RED    ROSES  :    Their   Tkeatmext 
IX  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

THE  oil  colours  generally  used  in  painting  a 
deep  red  rose  like  the  "American  Beauty" 
— or  its  English  equivalent,  the  "  Mrs.  John 
Laing,"  which  it  closely  resembles — are 
madder  lake,  vermilion,  ivory  black  and  raw  umber, 
with  a  little  white  and  yellow  ochre  in  the  lighter 
parts.  A  touch  of  cobalt  or  permanent  blue  is 
added  in  the  half  tints  where  certain  purplish  tones 
are  seen.  In  the  deeper  shadows  substitute  bone 
brown  and  permanent  blue  for  ivory  black,  using 
with  them  pure  madder  lake.  A  brifliant  effect 
may  be  produced  in  the  highest  light  by  substituting 
a  little  cadmium  for  yellow  ochre,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  colour  too  yellow  in  quality. 

Ix  Water  Colours. — For  the  local  tone  mix 
rose  madder,  vermilion,  yellow  ochre  and  sepia, 
with  a  little  lamp-black  added  last.  In  the  half 
tints  cobalt  may  be  used.  For  the  highest  lights 
use  rose  madder,  a  little  light  cadmium,  and  a  very 
little  lamp-black.  Run  the  colours  over  the  paper 
in  separate  washes,  the  yellow  first,  and  the  black 
last,  letting  each  wash  dry  before  applying  the  next. 


iMki  ^^f^jj^'^'' 


Photograph  of  a  Rose  :   The  "  American  Beauty." 
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Tlie  background — we  suggest  a  not  too  warm 
greenish  grev — should  be  put  in  broadly  at  the  hrst, 
with  a  liat  wash  of  yellow  ochre,  rose  madder, 
sepia,  and  cobalt.  In  finishing,  the  deeper  touches 
are  washed  in,  and  lamp-black  with  light  red  may 
be  added  to  the  shadow  side  of  the  stems.  The 
deepest  shadows  in  the  rose  should  be  reserved 
unnl  the  general  effect  of  colour  is  obtained 
throughout.  For  the  green  leaves  mi.\  a  wash  of 
Antwerp  blue,  yellow  ochre,  lamp-black,  and  ver- 
milion ;  in  the  high  lights,  which  are  cool  in  tone, 
use  rose  madder  in  place  of  vermilion,  and  in  the 
shadows  add  light  red.  When  the  greens  are  very 
vivid,  light  cadmium  is  substituted  for  yellow  ochre. 
Wash  in  the  stems  with  the  same  colours  that  are 
used  for  the  leaves,  adding  sepia  in  the  shadows. 
In  finishing,  put  in  the  strongest  touches  of  colour 
beneath  the  rose  and  between  the  petals,  using  rose 
madder,  sepia,  and  a  little  cobalt.  The  highest 
lights  may  be  taken  out  with  clear  water  and  blot- 
ting-paper if  they  become  covered.  Keep  the 
washes  crisp  and  fresh  in  colour. 

[Palettes  for  painting  other  varieties  of  roses  will 
be  given  next  month.  We  are  always  glad  to 
consider  requests  of  correspondents  for  special 
treatments.] 


VII. — The  P.aixting  of  Hvdk.wgkas. 

THE  hydrangea  and  the  guelder  rose,  like 
such  other  clustered  small  Howers  as  the 
lilac  we  discussed  last  month,  offer  to  the 
artist  a  class  of  problems  different  from 
that  involved  in  the  representation  of  double 
flowers  like  the  rose,  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  The  guelder  rose  is  the  easiest  to 
study  of  Howers  of  this  sort.  One  reason  is  that 
the  shape  of  the  branches  of  blossoms  is  globular 
and  regular  ;  and  another  is  that  the  individual 
blossoms  are  simple  and  flat.  As  the  flower  is 
somewhat  out  of  season  now,  we  will  defer  its 
.pictorial  presentation  for  another  occasion,  and 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  hydrangea  as 
represented  in  our  last  issue  by  Victor  Dangon's 
beautiful  chawing.  The  hydrangea  is  much  like  the 
guelder  rose  to  paint,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  a  more 
agreeable  subject,  in  regard  to  colour,  on  account  of 
the  gradual  transition  of  its  exquisite  clusters 
from  white  or  green  to  a  delicate  rosy  pink  or  soft, 
pale  blue. 

The  blossoms  represented  in  Mr.  Dangon's  draw- 
ing are  of  the  latter  tint,  the  colour  being  largely 
qualified  bv  the  grevs.  At  the  edges  of  some  of 
the  petals  a  faint  pinkish  tone  is  seen.  The  leaves 
of  this  shrub  are  a  rather  dark,  cool  green,  with 
stems  of  a  lighter,  warmer  quality  of  colour.  An 
effective  liackground  for  such  a  study  would  be  a 
tone  of  rich  deep  amber,  almost  brown  in  the 
darker  shadows,  but  grey  in  quality  throughout. 

Ix  Oil  Colours. — Begin  by  drawing  carefully 
the  general  outlines  with  charcoal  finely  pointed. 
Put  in  the  background  first,  using  yellow  ochre, 
white,  a  very  little  ivory  black,  burnt  sienna,  raw 
umber,  and  a  little  permanent  blue,  and  for  the 
deeper  touches  very  little  or  no  white,  and  more 
ivory  black,  burnt  sienna,  and  permanent  blue.     In 


the  lighter  portions  at  the  top  add  a  little  cadmium 
to  the  local  tone  and  omit  raw  umber.  The  delicate 
blue  of  the  hydrangeas  is  painted  with  permanent 
blue  or  cobalt,  white,  a  little  yellow  ochre,  a  little 
madder  lake,  and  a  very  little  ivory  black.  In  the 
shadows  add  raw  umber  and  light  red.  In  the 
deepest  touches  of  shadow  beneath  the  petals  use 
burnt  sienna,  permanent  blue,  and  ivory  black.  In 
the  sharp,  fine  dark  accents,  not  so  deep  as  those 
just  described,  use  madder  lake  and  raw  umber 
with  a  little  permanent  blue.  Where  the  pinkish 
tones  are  seen  on  the  edges  of  some  of  the  petals 
use  a  little  madder  lake,  white,  cobalt,  vellow  ochre, 
and  the  merest  suspicion  of  ivory  black. 

The  green  leaves  are  painted  with  Antwerp  blue, 
white,  cadmium,  madder  lake,  and  ivory  black, 
with  the  addition  of  burnt  sienna  and  raw  umber  in 
the   shadows.     When  painting  the  stems  add  more 


China  Painting  :  Decoration  for  a  Rose  Jar. 

cadmimn  and  white,  and  substitute  vermilion  for 
madder  lake.  The  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the 
small  flowers  are  painted  with  cadmium,  white, 
vermilion,  and  a  very  little  ivory  black,  with  the 
addition  of  raw  umber  and  madder  lake  in  the 
deeper  touches.  Use  medium  and  small  flat  bristle 
brushes  for  the  general  vi'ork,  and  for  small  details 
in  finishing  use  flat-pointed  sables,  Nos.  5  and  9. 


VIII. — UsEi  rL  W.\ti:r-Colouk  "  Palktte." 

WITH  the  thirteen  colours  mentioned  in  the 
following    hints,    one    may    obtain    any 
desired    effect    in    flower    painting  : — (i) 
li'oiy  black  ;  (2)  Chinese  white  ;  (3)  Cohall  : 
There  is  hardly   a  shadow    or  a   reflection,  in  the 
corollas  of  Howers  especially,  where  this  may  not  be 
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Detail  of  Rose  Jar  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  flowers  in  whicli  it 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  local  tone.  (4)  Pnissmii 
blue  :  Use  this  to  modify  the  tone  of  the  cobalt  in 
your  blue  flowers.  In  compounding  brilliant  greens, 
it  is  useful  combined  with  gamboge,  yellow  ochre  or 
cadmium  ;  for  sober  greens,  use  the  same  colours 
and  a  little  lamp-black.  (5)  Gaiiilwi^c:  A  deep- 
toned,  transparent,  slightly  greenish'  yellow,  use- 
ful chietly  in  mixtures.  Aiireolin  is  more  per- 
manent, and  may  be  substituted  for  gamboge. 
(6)  Yclloii.'  ochic  is  opaque  and  somewhat 
earthy.  In  flowers  of  a  rather  coarse  type,  such  as 
the  sunflower,  it  is  very  useful,  as  it  is  also  for  com- 
pounding greens  and  in  giving  the  colour  of  autumn 
foliage.  (7,  8,  9)  Cndnunin  :  the  three  tones— light, 
deej-),  and  medium — are  also  valuable  ;  with  Prus- 
sian blue  they  give  strong,  rich  greens  ;  with  cobalt 
or  French  ultramarine  grey  greens  of  very  good 
quality.  For  yellow  flowers  they  are  indispensable. 
(10)  Burnt  sienna,  especially  useful  for  painting 
autumn  leaves  and  fruits.  It'  makes  dark  greys  witli 
cobalt,  dark  greens  with  Prussian  blue,  rich"  russet 
tones  with  rcjse  madder  and  ochre  or  other  yellows, 
(ii)  Rose  madder  is  the  best  and  safest  base  for  all 
reds,  violets,  pinks  and  purples.  (12)  Brmvn  madder 
is  valuable  in  shading  dark  red  flowers.  It  may  be 
used  alone  or  mi.xed  with  cobalt.  With  burnt 
sienna  it  makes  a  rich  russet.  (13)  Vennilion,  ns  a 
rule,  should  not  be  mixed  with  other  colours  ;  it  is 
useful  for  all  scarlet  flowers  and  for  autumn  leaves 
and  fruit.  It  may  be  modified  by  glazing  with  rose 
madder,  or  painting  it  over  a  preparation  of  brown 
madder  or  other  dark  transparent  tints. 


Thk  proper  use  of  the  turpentine  cup  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  china  painter,  but  few 
beginners  seem  to  understand  it.  Get  a  pint  of 
turpentine,  seeing  that  it  is  fresh  and  not  thick  and 
oily,  and  keep  it  closely  corked  so  as  to  prevent  it 
getting  fatty.  Fill  a  small  cup  with  the  turpentine, 
and  stand  it  in  a  saucer.  When  painting  frequently 
do  not  empty  it  after  using  it,  but  simply  fill  it  up 
each  time.  If,  however,  a  month  or  six  weeks  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  turpentine  is  to  be 
used  again,  pour  it  into  another  vessel,  and  let  it 
make  fat  oil,  for  other  purposes. 


CHINA  PAIiNTINQ. 

TO    PAIXT   THE    ROSE    TILES. 

{See  Designs  on  the  next  page.) 

Begin-  by  rubbing  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  over 
the  chnia  ;  then  neatly  trace  the  design,  making 
sure  the  tiles  join  properly.  First  paint  the  flowers 
a  delicate  pink,  using  capucine  red,  putting  it  on 
thuily,  and  shading  with  a  darker  tint  of  the  same 
colour.  For  the  stamens  use  red-  brown  and  put 
in  the  dots  with  yellow.  Before  putting  in  the 
centres,  the  under  tint  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly.  Paint  the  stems  forming  the  circles 
with  yellow-brown,  and  outline  them  with  dark 
brown  No.  4.     Use  the  same  colour  for  the  ground 


Top  oh  the  Cover  of  the  Rose  Jar 

(full  size). 

within  the  circles,  adding  a  little  flux  to  it.  The 
running  design  and  dots  forming  the  groundwork- 
must  be  put  in  with  the  same  dark  brown. 


Simple  Rose  Motive  for  Tile  Decoration.    By  a.  B.  Bogart. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  A  BEGINNER. 


THE  lirst  thing  for  a  beginner  in  china  paint- 
ing to  learn  is  how  to  lay  Hat  washes  of 
different  degrees  of  strength  in  mono- 
chrome on  a  flat  surface.  Brun  Rouge  is  a 
suitable  colour.  Fill  your  largest  brush,  and  place 
a  coat  of  the  colour  evenly  upon  a  tile.  With  the 
broad  side  of  your  brush,  next  touch  up  your  wash 
here  and  there  until  one  could  not  tell  in  which 
way  it  had  been  originally  laid.  We  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  we  approve  of  concealing  the 
evidence  of  spontaneous,  and  therefore  legitimate, 
brush  work  ;  but  this  is  a  purely  mechanical  exercise, 
which  may  prove  useful  in  many  ways  by  and  bv. 

The  next  exercise  should  be  the  laying  of  a 
dabbled,  tinted  background.  By  this  is  meant  cover- 
ing a  given  surface  with  a  uniform  or  a  graduated 
tint  against  which  subsequently  some  decoration 
would  appear.  There  is  the  Moist  and  the  Dry 
method.  A  moist  tint  is  the  easier,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  knid  for  our  exercise,  which  will  be 
without  reference  to  any  design  which  might  here- 
after be  used  in  connection  with  such  a  ground. 
We  are  now  simply  trying  to  learn  something  of 
our  tools  and  materials.  A  broad  stippling  brush 
is  somt^imes  used,  but  the  less  artistic-looking  pad  or 
dabber  is  the  tool  we  shall  employ  as  most  suitable. 
As  much  colour  as  will  cover  a  si.xpence  will  be 
quite  enough  for  a  large  tile.  Squeeze  it  from  the 
tube  into  the  centre  of  a  clean  glass  slab,  and  add 
to  it  Balsam  of  Copaiba  in  such  proportion  as  to 
give  a  consistency  that  would  just  allow  the 
mixture  to  move  slowly  if  the  slab  were  slanted. 
Oil  of  Lavender  or  Oil  of  Cloves  is  added  to  thin 
it  until  it  will  spread  easily  with  the  broad  Hat  brush 
that  must  be  selected  to  lay  it  upon  the  china.  The 
function  of  the  Balsam  is  to  furnish  a  body  to  spread 
the  small  (.juantitv  of  colour  needed  ;  that  of  the  Oil 


of  Lavender,  or  Oil  of  Clo\es,  is  to  keep  the  coloufr 
"  open  "  {i .e.,  from  drying  prematurely) . 

Let  the  wet  colour  on  the  china  stand  for  a 
moment  or  two,  until  it  begins  to  set  and  be 
slightly  "  tacky."  Then  work  on  this  "  tacky " 
surface  with  the  pad  or  dabber — one  made  of  old 
china  silk  tilled  witii  soft  cotton  rags  is  best.  On 
its  flattened  side  it  should  have  about  the  circum- 
ference of  a  florin.  Hold  it  upright,  and  with  deft, 
uniform,  even  touches,  go  over  the  whole  surface, 
thj  dabber  always  being  pulled  straight  from  the 
china.  The  taps  may  grow  heavier  as  the  colour 
dries,  each  one  seeming  to  lap  the  last  one  a  little  as 
you  go  around  or  back  and  forth  over  the  surface, 
untfl  the  distribution  is  as  even  as  may  be  desired. 

WHAT    COLOURS   WILL  MIX? 

TO  this  query  we  reply  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  most  mineral  colours  may  be 
mixed  as  freely  to  produce  desired  effects  as 
as  if  they  were  oil  colours  or  water  colours. 

Yellows  mi.x  with  all  the  colours  e.Tcepting  the 
purple  and  violet-of-iron.  Thev  are  seldom  used 
with  blues. 

Greens  are  all  rather  crude,  and  need  to  be 
modified.  For  that  purpose  browns,  yellows, 
carmines,  greys,  or  black  may  be  used. 

Reds  and  carnations  mix  freely  with  all  the 
yellows,  excepting  mixing-yellow,  with  the  browns, 
lilacks,  and  purples. 

Blues  combine  with  the  carmines  and  purples  to 
produce  every  shade  of  lilac  and  violet.  A  little 
black  is  sometimes  added  for  very  deep  tones. 

Browns  are  very  useful.  When  used  on  \'ellow, 
a  little  purple  should  be  mixed  with  them. 

The  carmines  will  mix  with  any  colour  except 
mixing-yellow. 

Yellow,  carmine,  and  green  produce  various  greys. 


Conventionalised  Rose  Border.    B^  Miss  Jean  W.  Inglis. 


The  Art  of  Bookbinding. 

A  SERIES   OF  PRACTICAL  LESSONS    IN    ONE 
OF  THE  FAVOURITE   HOBBIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


n. 


FORWARDING  "  {continued). 


t!\ST  month  the  different  stages  of  "  Forward- 
ing "  were  dealt  with  as  far  as  the  pasting 
•4  in  of  the  end  papers.  Now  the  stndent 
must  proceed  to  ghie  the  back  of  the  hook. 
The  ghie  in  the  rough  must  be  broken  up  and  left 
to  soak  for  several  hours  in  just  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it,  and  then  placed  over  a  stove  till  thoroughly 
melted.  This  must  be  strained  and  left  to  set. 
Chunks  can  then  be  cut  oft"  and  melted  in  the  glue- 
pot  as  required. 

A  rough  board  is  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
book  outside  the  slips,  and  the  whole  is  then  nipped 
in  a  lying-press  by  the  fore-edges  to  steatly  it. 
The  glue-brush  must  be  gripped  rather  low  down, 
and  evenly  but   sparely  soaked    in    the    glue,  and 


Fig.  12. — Rounded  back. 

should  be  dabbed  down  on  to  the  book  fairl\- 
firmly,  so  as  to  get  the  glue  well  in  between  the 
sections.  Then  the  book  is  removed  at  once  from 
the  press,  the  boards  are  taken  oft'  and  the  back  is 
banged  flat  on  a  waste  piece  of  paper,  which  will 

come  off  without  sticking 


provided  it  has  not  been 
left  too  long.  It  should 
then  be  left  till  the  glue 
has  just  set  but  not  hard- 
ened, since  if  it  gets  too 
dry,  or  is  put  on  too 
thick,  it  will  crack  and 
tear  the  paper  when  it  is 
being  backed. 

The  next  process  is  to 
round  the  back.  Place 
the  book  flat  with  the 
fore-edges  towards  you, 
the  left  hand  resting  on 
the  top  and  the  thumb 
in  the  fore-edges.  Then 
hammer  gently  along  the 

Fig.  13.-Backing  board         ^""^^    °^    ^e    back   which 
in  position.  IS     uppermost,     till     the 

fore-edges  curl  over  the 
thumb.  Turn  the  book  over  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess till  the  back  shows  an  even  curve  {Fii<.  12). 


Xow  place  the  backing-board  on  each  side  of 
the  book,  a  little  way  in  from  the  back  of  the 
outside  sections  {Fig.  13).  The  distance  should  be 
a  shade  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  mill-board 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  cover.      Leave  the  slips 


^s 


^te 
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Fig.  14. — Book  in  press,  for  backing. 

outside,  then  slide  the  book  easily  into  the  lying- 
press,  making  the  outside  corners  of  the  backing 
boards  just  level  with  the  top  of  the  press  {Fig.  14). 
If  the  boards  show  a  tendency  to  slip,  the  side  that 
lies  next  to  the  book  may  be  very  slightly  damped. 
Screw  this  up  firmly,  pull  the  slips  out  Hat  at  the 
sides,  and  begin  to  hanmier.  Hammer  from  the 
middle  of  tie  back  out  towards  the  edge,  all  down 
fust  one  side  and  then  the  other,  using  the  thin 
edge  of  the  hammer  and  holding  it  at  the  angle 
shown  in  the  illustration  {Fig.  15). 

The  idea  is  to  turn  the  sections  over  lo  the 
backing  boards,  so  that  when  they  are  removed 
there  will  be  a  groove  left  for  the  millboard  to  fit 
into.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  sections  of  one 
side  are  not  hammered  over  to  the  other,  as  this 
will  give  a  lop-sided  appearance.  See  that  the  end 
sections  are  lying   Hat,  and  then   hammer  till  the 


—Position  of  hammer 
in  backing. 


Fig.  16. — Appearance  of 
back  after  backing. 


back  presents  a  smooth  firm  surface.  The  correct 
shape  is  a  long,  rounded  curve  across  the  middle, 
with  a  rather  sharp  shoulder  each  side.  The  most 
useful  hammer  to  use  is  a  backing  hammer.  No.  3 
(shown  above).  Never  hit  straight  down  on  a 
back,  but  always  with  a  sideway  movement, 
draw'ng  the  paper  towards  the  right  or  the  left. 
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Border   Design.     With  Inlaid  Flowers,  Leaves  and  Rings. 
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This  very  simple  design,  suitable  for  a  serious  book,  looks 
well  carried  out  in  white  undressed  morocco,  the  lines  being 
blindtooled.  It  is  equally  effective  but  more  elaborate  when 
worked  on  red  morocco,  the  squares  being  inlaid  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  and  gilded.  Inlaid  rings 
may  also  take  the  place  of  the  solid  dots. 
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Cut  the  boards  to  the  exact  size  required.  If  the 
leaves  are  to  be  cut  all  round,  the  boards  will  be 
made  practically  the  same  size  as  the  book,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  uncut,  the  boards  must  be  made 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  larger  on  each  side  to 
allow  for  margin.  Lay  a  carpenter's  square  along 
the  edge  that  is  already  straight,  and  draw  a  line  as 
near  the  top  as  possible  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 


Fig.  17. — Squaring  top  edge 
of  board. 


Fig.  18. — Measuring  length 
of  board. 


Put  the  book  in  the  lying-press  with  a  waste- 
board  underneath  with  the  line  just  showing  above 
the  press,  and  then  cut  (Fifi.  17).  Mark  the  length 
of  the  book,  measuring  from  the  cut  edge  of  the 
board,  which  cut,  after  having  hrst  squared  it. 

The  fore-edges  are  now  measured  with  screw 
compasses  from  the  groove  along  the  back  (which 
is  called  the  joint)  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  Jirst 
section,  which  measurement  is  then  marked  on  the 
board  in  two  places,  and  a  hue  drawn  across  it 
with  a  steel  rule  and  a  knife  (Fig.  18).  The  board 
is  then  fitted  into  its  right  place  exactly,  and  a 
cross  is  pencilled  in  the  top  back  corner.  The 
slips  are  drawn  down  over  the  side  and  a  pencil 
mark  is  made  exactly  through  the  middle  of  each. 
Make  the  second  board  to  correspond,  and  place 
together.     A  line  is  then  drawn  with  the  compasses 


Fig.  19. — Position  for  hammering  down  slips. 

about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  from  the  back, 
and  holes  are  punched  through  from  the  right  side 
just  where  the  lines  cross.  Then  the  board  is 
turned   over  and   return  holes  are    made   about   a 


quarter  of  an  inch  lower  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
further  out  than  each  of  the  t)ther  holes. 

If  the  holes  are  made  too  close  together  they 
are  apt  to  break  in  to  each  other,  and^>so  weaken 
the  board.  The  hqles  are 
punched  with  a  binder's 
bodkin  through  the  board 
into  what  is  called  a  holing 
lead.  Then,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  board,  from  the 
tirst  row  of  holes  to  the 
edge  of  the  board,  little 
\'-shaped  grooves  are  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife,  not  ton 
deep,  for  the  slips  to  fit  into. 
Next,  the  slips  are  cleaned 
and  all  the  short  waste 
threads  cut  away,  but  thev 
must  not  be  reduced  more 
than  necessary,  or  they  will 
break.  Thev  must  be  tho- 
roughly pasted  and  pressed 
Hat  with  the  hngers  for  an  inch  up  and  the  top  part 
twisted  into  a  point.  These  are  threaded  through 
to  the  inside  of  the  board,  back  through  the  return 
holes  and  pulled  just  tight  enough  to  allow  the 
board  to  shut  Hat  on  the  book  {Fig.  20). 

A  ''  knocking-down  "  iron  having  been  screwed 
into  the  end  of  the  press,  the  board  is  laid  on 
inside  face  downwards,  and  the  strings  are  tapped 
along   with   tin-   hammer   tf)   secinx'   them,  and   the 


Fig.  20. — Board  laced  on. 


IRFT 


Fig.  21. — Boards  marked  and  holed  praparatory 
to  lacing  in. 

ends  cut  off  just  above  tie  bo.ird.  The  board  must 
be  supported  with  the  left  hand  whilst  hammering, 
or  the  strings  will  stretch.  Continue  to  hammer  on 
both  sides  of  the  board  till  the  strings  are  quite  flat 
(Fig.  19).  Slips  that  are  too  thick  will  crack  the 
lioards.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  board  is  right 
on  the  knocking-down  iron  while  hammering,  or 
the  edge  of  the  iron  will  make  dents  on  it. 

When  cutting  the  front  edges,  the  border  of  the 
book  must  be  opened  and  pushed  back  so  that  the 
slips  are  clear  of  the  galleys,  and  then  lowered  tiie 
depth  that  is  to  be  cut  oft"  the  book  and  shut  up. 
This  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  cutting.  Between  the 
backboard  and  the  book  a  waste-board  is  placed, 
which  must  ht  right  iip  to  the  joints  (Fig.  22). 
This   must  be  lowered  into  the  press  till  the   toji 
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Fig,  22.— Position  for 
cutting  top  edges. 


edge  of  the  front  hoaixl  is  just  on  ;i  level  with  the 
press.  When  shutting  the  waste-board  into  the  boolv, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  book  is  not  strained 
sideways,  or  the  top  edges  will  be  cut  crooked. 
Always  put  the  book  into  the  press  with  the  back 

, towards    you   when    cutting 

top  and  bottom  edges,  and 
then  cut  away  from  vou, 
lifting  the  plough  up  wlien 
returning,  as  the  paper  at 
the  back  is  apt  to  tear. 
When  the  top  edges  have 
been  cut,  turn  the  book  over 
and  cut  the  bottom  edges 
the  same  way.  i  For  the  fore- 
edges,  a  line  must  be  drawn 
on  one  protecting  leaf,  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge.  Then  the  back  has  to 
be  flattened  by  opening  the 
boards  and  inserting  a  pair  of 
"  trindles  "  inside  and  across 
the  back  (Fig.  23),  which  is 
then  laid  down  and  banged 
till  Hat.  A  cutting-board  is 
placed  on  one  side  up  to  the  line,  and  a  waste-board 
nn  the  other,  and  the  whole  thing  is  lifted  up,  the 
trindles  are  taken  out,  and  then  it  is  dropped  into  the 
press,  the  cutting-board  being  just  level  with  the 
surface.  The  back  must  be  looked  at  to  see  if  il  is  still 
flat,  and  care  taken  to  see  that  nothing  has  slipped.  It 
can  now  be  cut.  If  the  plough-knife  is  turned 
forward  too  nuich  at  a  time,  or  is  not  pressed  evenly 
and  lirmly,  the  result  will  not  be  a  success. 

We  must  now  clean  the  glue  from  the  back.    Xiji 
the  book  in  the  press  by  the  fore-edges,  and  cover 
the  back  with  a  fairly  thick  coat  of  paste.     Leave  it 
to  soak  for  a   few  minutes  and   then  scrape  it  off, 
when  the  glue  will   come  with  it.      It  nuist  not  be 
left  too  long,  nor  scraped  too  hard  ;  otherwi.se  the 
paper  will  be  damaged.     Now  screw  the  book  into 
tile   standing-press  for  about   twelve   hours.      The 
back  must  he  left  free,  but   a   tin  must   be   placed 
inside  the  covers  right  back  to  the  joints,  and  tins 
outside  also  as  far  as  the  joints,  then  "boards  under- 
neath   and    on  top,  and  the    press    screwed   down 
tightly.     If  the  edges  are  to  be  gilded  or  coloured, 
it   must   be  done    now.     The  gilding  is  a  diflicult 
process,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it  done  by  a  profes- 
sional bookbinder.     The  price  for  gilding  the  edges 
of  a  medium-sized  book  is  about  fourpence  a  side. 
The    process    of    colouring    is,    however,    simple. 
Water-colours  or  marqueterie  stains  are  used.     The 
book  is  placed  in  the   press   with  the  edges  level 
with  the  surface.     For  the   top  and  bottom  edges 
the  boards  are  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  paper, 
but  for  the  fore-edges  they  must  be  dropped  back, 
and  a  pair  of  backing  or  cutting-boards  used  instead. 
Put  the  paint  on  with   a  small  sponge  or  a  piece  of 
cotton-wool.     Screw  the  press  up  tightly.     Do  not 
put  the   colour  on  too  freely  or  it  will  soak  down 
into  the  book.     Leave  till  quite  dry,  and  then  rub 
over  thinly  with  white  wax.      Polish  with  a  smooth 
folding-stick  and  a  pad  of  cotton-wool.     In  the  ne.xt 
lesson  I  shall  deal  with  the  covering  of  the  book. 

(To  be  coiitliuiCii.)     E.  DK   Rhkims. 

Si 


HINTS  FOR  FIGURE  PAINTING. 

1.  The  drawing  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  you 
can  make  it,  the  shadows  and  half  tints  being  fullv 
indicated. 

2.  All  the  shadows  of  flesh  must  have  grey  edges. 

3.  The  darkest  parts  of  shadows  are  near  their 
edges,  the  middle  being  lighted  by  reflected  light. 

4.  Strong  shadows  of  Hesh  always  incline  to' red. 

5.  Put  grey  tints  between  the  hair  and  the  flesh, 
bluish  tints  on  the  temples,  and  greenish  tints  over 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

6.  Your  colours  should  always  be  bright  and  pure, 
.  especially  in  water-colour  and"  china  painting.     Do 

not  mix  too  many  colours  at  a  time  :   the   simpler 
the  painting,  the  better  the  effect. 


All  young  painters  have  a  habit  of  making  tli 
shoulders  of  a  girl  like  those  of  a  man. 


Ix  DK.\wi\(i  FLOWEKS,  strive  to  get  every  varia- 
tion of  form  accurate.  In  painting  them^  try  to 
obtain  their  general  effect,  and  the  form  "will 
suggest  itself.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  draw- 
ing of  a  flower  can  only  give  you  a  scientiiic  repro- 
duction of  it,  and  the  more  correct  and  minute  this 
is,  the  better.  But  in  a  painting  you  reproduce  the 
living  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  the  minuter  you  work 


Fig.  23. — Back  flat  end  with  liorseshoe  trendlss. 

the  less  life  your  picture  will  have  ;  for  the  more 
labour  you  put  on  it  the  more  its  spirit  will  give 
place  to  your  mechanical  art.  Remember  that  you 
can  never  reproduce  nature  line  for  line,  for  you 
have  not  the  substances  or  pigments  she  produces 
her  effects  with.  All  you  can  do  is  to  suggest  her. 
If  you  endeavour  to  do  more,  your  work  ceases  to 
be  a  picture  and  becomes  a  mere  diagram. 


We  regret  that  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's  second 
article  on  the  "  Technical  Processes  of  Enamelling  " 
reaches  us  too  late  for  the  present  issue  of  the 
magazine.  It  will  appear  next  month,  as  will  also 
.an  illustrated  notice  of  the  splendid  exhibition  of  his 
recent  work,  which  is  in  progress  at  the  Dowdeswell 
Galleries,  160,  Xew  Bond  Sti"eet,  as  we  go  to  press. 
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END  PIECE  FOR  A  BOOKREST. 

THIS  design  presents  no  great  difticulty  to  the 
novice  in  wood  carving.  There  are,  of  course, 
two  pieces  to  be  worked  up  and  they  should 
be  done  on  one  piece  of  wood,  and  sawn 
apart -afterwards.  Begin  by  tracing  the  line  with 
carbon  paper  onto  a  piece  of  oak  or  walnut,  planed  up 
to  the  exact  width,  and  about  |  in.  thick.  Round  off 
each  end  with  bow  saw  and  spokeshave,  then  pro- 
ceed to  vein  in  the  lines,  and  cut  out  the  ground  with 


lie  taken  the  wood  will  break  off.  The  ground 
should  be  punched  with  irregular  marks.  The 
leaves  are  simply  gouged  out  where  indicated  by  the 
shaded  lines.  Next  month  we  will  describe  and 
illustrate  the  methods  of  making  up  such  a  bookrest. 

For  Mciahvork. — The  design  lends  itself  to  either 
simple  or  pierced  repousse,  and  in  the  former  case 
a  panel  with  very  slight  raising  should  be  worked  up. 
Commence  by  tracing  in  all  the  lines  and  raising  the 

in. 


leaves  and  stems  about  } 


eeping  the  edges  as 


Design  for  the  End  of  a  Book  Rest.    By  C.  M.  Jenckes. 

(For  Treatment  in  Wood  Carving  and  Metal  Work.     See  page  86.) 


suitable  gouges  to  about  Vo  i"-  deep.  The  stalk 
should  next  be  worked  up,  and  it  will  be  at  this 
stage  that  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Endeavour  to  get  a  natural  effect  with 
the  chisel  cuts  only.  A  certain  amount  of  "  under- 
cut "  will  be  needed  to  throw  up  the  stems,  especi- 
ally where  they  join  the  leaves,  and  unless  great  care 


square  as  possible  to  allow  of  under-cutting  from  tiie 
front.  The  ground  should  be  simply  punched  and 
the  border  left  plain,  the  whole  mounted  on  a  suit- 
able wood  having  a  recess  exactly  the  size  of  the 
panel.  The  pierced  repousse  would  have  a  fine 
effect  in  copper  on  walnut,  the  design  being  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  cut  out  and  laid  on  the  wood. 


Lessons  in  Wood  Carving. 


III. — Bellows  ix  the  "Viking"  Stvle. 

{For  the  Di'siiin,  sl\'  the  Siifif'tcniciit.) 

THE  beginner  in  wood  carving  should  re- 
member that  it  is  wise  not  to  try  to  cHmb 
too  high  at  first,  but  be  content  with 
decorating  simple  objects,  such  as  may  be 
useful  in  the  home  and  are  easy  to  procure  at  a 
slight  expense.  A  pair  of  bellows  is  one  of  these. 
Only  two  pieces  of  board  are  necessaiy  for  the 
carver.  The  making  up  is  best  done  b)-  an 
experienced  leather  worker.  As  bellows  are 
alwajs  made  to  hang,  the  back  does  not  show, 
and  carving,  therefore,  is  not  necessary-  on  it, 
though  a  simple  design  is  often  used,  or  in  its 
place  a  suitable  motto. 

After  the  two  pieces  of  wood  have  been  cut  out 
to  the  correct  form,  place  the  one  to  be  carved  on 
the  working  bench  with  two  clamps,  one  at  each 
end.  Before  clamping,  however,  take  up  the  piece 
of  wood  which  is  to  form  the  front,  turn  it  sidewise, 
and  draw  a  line  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the 
lower  surface  or  side  not  to  be  carved,  letting  the 
line  be  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bellows  and 
passing  all  around  it.  Let  us  suppose  the  wood 
which  is  to  be  used  is  to  be  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  Drawing  this  line  leaves  a  margin  on 
which  to  tack  the  leather  when  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  are  put  together  in  making  up  the  bellows. 
Next,  curve  the  surface  so  that  it  will  be  couve.x  in 
all  directions  from  a  middle  point  to  the  line  drawn 
on  the  seven-eighths  thick  sides,  onl)-  leaving  a  tlat 
portion  below,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square, 
sufficient  for  the  man  who  makes  up  the  bellows  to 
fasten  on  the  nozzle,  else  he  will  have  to  glue  on  a 
jnece,  which,  of  course,  increases  the  expense. 
Have  this  conv.e.x  surface  smooth.  As  a  rule,  the 
beginner  in  wood  carving  is  not  sufficiently  prac- 
tised in  freehand  drawing  to  sketch  the  design  on 
the  wood  ;  so  he  must  trace  it,  but  in  tracing  be 
very  careful  to  have  the  lines  connect  and  overlap 
properly,  as  they  do  in  the  "Viking"  style  illus- 
tiated  in  our  design.  This  can  become  one  of  the 
ugliest  of  styles  if  this  point  of  proper  overlapping 
and  connecting  sweep  of  curve  is  not  observed. 
The  drawing  should  be  made  with  a  very  soft  lead 
jiencil,  which  leaves  quite  a  hea\y  line  after  tracing, 
if  tracing  be  necessary. 

Then  take  a  small  Huter  or  large  veining  tool ;  let 
the  tool  follow  the  outer  edge  of  the  broad  pencil 
line,  but  do  not  cut  awav  this  line,  and  cut  into  the 
wood  to  a  depth  not  quite  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
tool  itself,  else  the  corners  of  the  tool  will  tear 
the  wood.  After  the  fluter  or  veiner  has  passed 
along  the  lines  of  the  design,  gouges  and  tools  that 
ht  the  curves  are  to  be  used  to  remove  the  wood 
and  to  undercut  the  design  to  produce  a  slight 
shadow.  The  reason  we  leave  the  breadth  of  the 
pencil  line  is,  that  if  we  did  not  do  so,  the  gouges 
and  other  tools  would  clip  into  the  ornament,  as  the 
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pressure  of  a  blow  of  the  chisel  weakens  the  wood 
on  the  ornament,  as  well  as  that  of  the  backgronnd, 
and  this  weakening  and  chipping  must  be  avoided. 
A  thing  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  using 
tools  on  curved  ornament  is  nicking  into  the  curved 
outline.  Try  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  with 
long,  continuous  sweeps.  The  observance  of  this 
direction  is  verv  simple  ;  carelessness  or  ignorance 
is  betrayed  bv  an  indented  outline.     By  all  means 


moublling  in  the  rol'nd. 
Study  by  Walter  Crane. 

pay  the  strictest  attention  to  having  the  sides  of  the 
ornament  clear,  clean,  and  sharp.  The  ornament 
does  not  need  to  be  an  even  depth  of  relief  all 
around,  as  the  background  is  .of  uneven  surface, 
though  clear  and  smooth.   I  prefer  to  see  tool  marks 


showing  strong  sweeps  to  their  absence  and  a  weak 
effect. 

The  pupil  who  has  done  some  carving  in  the 
primitive  stage  of  this  "  Viking  "  or  "  Dragon  "  style 
of  ornament — where  only  outlining  and  stamped 
background  were  called  for — can  lay  aside  stamping 
as  he  progresses.  As  the  dragons  overlap  each 
other,  the  line — so  important  in  this  style — should 
be  correct,  and  the  dragon  itself  should  present  a 
slightly  convex  appearance.  Remember,  the  lines 
must  be  kejit  very  clear.  This  is  so  important  that 
it  must  be  emphasised  by  repetition.  \Ve  can  ha\  e 
this  "Viking"  carving  of  different  depths,  but, 
before  determining  the  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  use  to  which  the  carved  object  is  to  be 
placed.  In  the  case  of  bellows,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  if  well  done,  will  make  a  better  appearance 
than  a  cutting  half  an  inch  deep.  In  this  style,  and 
for  articles  of  this  nature,  I  would  not  recommend 
a  greater  depth  ever  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but 
if  the  style  is  employed  for  furniture  or  for  exterior 
decoration — for  both  of  which  it  is  specially  adapted 
— a  depth  of  one  inch  is  advisable. 

After  the  interlacing,  the  background  and  sides  of 
the  ornament  are  in  perfect  order  ;  take  a  compass 
and  make  two  close  parallel  lines  just  inside  of  both 
sides  of  the  ribbon-like,  interlaced  forms  ;  then  cut 
out  the  wood  between  these  parallel  lines  with  a 
small  veining  tool ;  the  compass  prepares  the  way, 
so  the  wood  does  not  chip  when  the  veining  tool 
follows.  Be  careful  to  cut  the  line  (with  the  veining 
tool)  of  even  width  and  dejith.  Then,  with  the 
same  tool,  place  short,  parallel  lines  at  intervals 
along  the  ornament,  crosswise,  to  suggest  the 
dragon  scales.  Those  things  are  best  left  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  pupil,  who  should  work 
as  independently  as  possible  and  not  rely  too 
strictly  on  a  copy.  Bellows  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily heavy.  In  order  to  make  them  light,  the 
front  part  may  be  scooped  out,  care  being  taken 
not  to  dig  too  deeply,  or  the  air  may  come  through 
in  various  places.  The  back  part  of  the  bellows 
nuist  have  a  hole  one  inch  in  dianieter  cut  in  the 
middle  of  it  to  admit  air.  If  there  should  be  a 
grotescjue  face  carved  on  the  front  of  the  bellows, 
the  mouth  can  be  cut  through  to  admit  the  air,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  design.  The  carving  of 
this  ornament  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
sand-paper  is  out  of  the  question,  but,  once  more, 
be  sure  and  have  the  lines  sweep  into  each  other 
gracefully.  The  background  is  to  be  uneven  and 
wavy,  but  clear  and  distinct;  as  a  level  background 
makes  this  style  especially  hard-looking. 

For  the  hnish  of  this  kind  of  work  nothing  is  so 
good  as  beeswax  and  turpentine,  for  it  does  not  fill 
up  the  sharp  edges  nor  take  off  the  sharp  corners  as 
shellac  and  varnish  do.  Mix  equal  quantities  of 
yellow  beeswax  and  turpentine,  melt  the  wax  and 
pour  in  the  turpentine,  warm  both  again,  dip  in  a 
soft  brush,  and  pass  it  over  the  work  and  let  the 
mixture  soak  in.  Then  hold  the  work  over  heat,  so 
tiiat  the  tinishing  medium  melts  again,  when  it 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  brush  and  a  woollen 
cloth.  If  beeswax  and  turpentine  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, linseed-pil  may  take  their  place. 

Kaki.  vox  Rvdingsv.\rl). 
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Carving  in  the  Round. 

CARVING  in  the  round,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
not  the  work  for  a  novice,  and  only  an  experi- 
enced carver  would  attempt  such  a  difficult 
subject  as  the  spirited  study  by  Mr.   Walter 
Crane,  which  was  made,  we  suppose,  for  his  painting; 
•■  Europa."     It  would  first  be  modelled  in  clav  or 


would  be  needed,  or  else  a  shaped  piece  on  which 
the  wire  for  the  horns  could  be  fastened  night  be 
used. 

jVIodelling  the  bull  would  be  very  easy  compared 
with  carving  it,  the  chief  difficulty  being  in  getting 
a  piece  of  wood  suitable.  Pine  would  hardly  be 
fit  for  the  purpose  ;  lime  or  holly  would  do.  Oak,  on 
the  score  of  toughness,  would  work  up  well,  but 
beech  would  be  most  suitable,  its  closeness  of  end 
grain  rendering  it  less  liable  to  break  off  when  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  the  model  are  being  worked 
up.  The  grain  should  run  upwards,  in  order  to  get 
the  greater  strength.  J,  i 

The  form  must  first  be  blocked  out  roughly,  and  as 
one  proceeds,  the  model  must  be  studied  continually 
— in  full  view,  in  three-quarter  view,  in  profile  right 
and  left  ;  from  below  and  from  above.  Mr.  Crane's 
illustrations  indicate  what  should  be  the  appearance 
of  the  model  from  various  points  of  view.  The  mere 
cutting    and    blocking   out    in    the   wood   is   chiefiy 


Modelling  in  the  Round.    Study  by  W.alter  Crane. 


wax,  a  framework  with  wire  for  the  legs,  tail,  and 
horns  having  been  set  up.  The  size  of  the  finished 
model  having  been  determined,  a  piece  of  wood,  to 
build  up  the  body  on,  would  be  procured.  Some 
stout  wire  would  next  be  fastened  out  and  bent  to 
suggest  the  legs  and  tail.  If  the  figure  were  to  be 
fairly  large,  another  piece  of    wood    for    the  head 


mechanical.  One  begins  by  marking  out  and 
measuring  with  compasses  (with  constant  com- 
parisons with  the  model)  the  different  dimensions, 
then  roughly  rounding  the  mass,  cutting  away  the 
hollows  and  building  up  for  the  bony  construction, 
using  carving  tools  and  rasps  and  here  and  there 
a  steel  bow-saw. 
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THE    FRAiniNQ    OF    PICTURES. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  the  choice  of  pictures 
is  the  framing  of  them,"  once  remaikecl 
a  great  French  critic.  Gauticr's  observa- 
tion, provoked  by  some  exhibitions  of 
exemphiry  bad  taste  in  the  framing  of  certain 
canvases  in  the  Salon,  has  not  lost  its  force  with 
time.  Our  own  exhibitions  show  us  constantlv 
how  incorrect  or  defective  judgment  may  mar  the 
beauty  of  an  excellent  work,  and  illustrate,  le^s 
frequently  perhaps,  but 
quite  as  strikinglv,  how- 
well  -  considered  fram- 
ing may  enhance  the 
appearance  of  even  an 
indifferent  work  of  art. 
It  is  safe  to  assume 
from  the  start  that  no 
picture  gains  in  artistic 
\alue  from  its  frame. 
Indeed,  a  soundly  paint- 
ed picture  looks  to 
the  connoisseur  most 
satisfactorv  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  easel.  But 
pictures  are  not  only 
works  of  art  but  of 
decoration,  and  as  such 
requii  e  sufficient  setting 
to  render  them  indivi- 
dual in  their  places  on 
the  wall.  The  eftect  of 
.1  room  hung  with  un- 
framed  pictures  would 
be  a  mere  jumble 
of  colour,  harmonious 
enough  in  its  way,  but 


frame  should  tit  the  picture.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered with  judicious  care  in  its  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  work  it  environs.  If  you  have  a 
neat  but  unhnished  little  sketch,  and  put  it  in  a 
gorgeous  frame,  the  finish  of  your  frame  shows  up 
the  deticiencies  of  the  picture.  If  you  put  around 
a  completely  finished  picture  a  mere  plain  strip  of 
gilded  wood,  the  effect  is  equally  incongruous. 
But  put  the  plain  wood  around  the  sketch,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  arrangement  will  be  complete  ; 
put   the  rich  frame  around    the    picture,  and    the 

result    will    be    equally 
satisfactory. 

Of  course  there  is  a 
reason  for  this  :  the  pic- 
ture should  always  be 
of  more  importance 
than  the  frame.  In 
looking  at  it  you  should 
see  it  first,  and  only 
note  the  frame  as  an 
accessory  fact.  But  if 
the  frame  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  picture 
you  see  it  first.  The 
rich  frame  kills  the 
slight  sketch  and  first 
attracts  your  eye.  The 
plain  frame  is  so  per- 
fectly out  of  keeping 
with  the  elaborate  pic- 
ture, that  its  ugliness 
strikes  you  before  the 
beauty  of  the  picture 
catches  your  attention. 
One  point  in  regard  to 
framing  being  borne  in 
mind  will  prove  an  ex- 
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(See  pages  84,  £5.) 


BY  Walter  Crane. 


not  at  all  decorative.  Anyone  who  has  visited  an 
artist's  studio  and  seen  his  studies  tacked  around 
it,  can  form  an  idea  of  what  his  rooms  would  look 
like  filled  with  unframed  pictures.  The  frame  is 
to  the  picture  as  a  decoration  what  the  artist's  final 
touches  are  to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  It  gives  it  the 
finish  which  renders  it  most  completely  agreeable 
to  the  eye. 

It  is  stating  a  self-evident  fact  to  say  that  the 


cellent  preservative  against  any  serious  errors  of 
taste,  it  is,  that  you  want  your  picture  to  be  seen, 
not  the  frame.  If  the  frame  properly  supplements 
the  picture  it  is  enough.  All  the  money  you  may 
lavish  on  the  most  gorgeous  patterns  and  finishes 
will  bring  you  nothing  but  the  encomium,  "  What 
a  splendid  frame  1 "  and  the  rule  is,  the  more 
splendid  the  frame,  the  less  signilicant  the  picture 
it  encloses.  A.  T. 
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The  Dress  Designers'  Exhibition. 


THE  second  display  by  the  Dress  Designers' 
Exhibition  Society,  held  at  the  Dore  Gallery 
from  May  7  to  May  25,  was  disappointing 
in  the  meagreness  of  the  show  of  costumes. 
The  one  design  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  (worked  by 
Aliss  Edith  Swinhoe),  which  we  reproduce,  was  the 
only  one  inyiting  special  attention  on  the  score  of 
nnyeity.     That   this  itself  is  not  strikingly  original 


LEATHER  Card  Cases,  by  Miss  Ethel 

Campbell,  M.A., 

Shown  at  the  recent  Dress  Designers'  Exiiibition. 

(For  treatment,  see  page  100.) 

is  in  its  fayour,  for  more  than  a  yery  moderate 
degree  of  originality  in  ladies'  dress  intended  for 
general  wear  is  a  bar,  rather  than  an  incentiye,  to 
its  adoption.  There  is  distinct  charm  in  this 
plain  red  grisson  dress,  with  its  simple  black  linen 
applique  on  white  couch  with  black  iiloselle,  and 
finished  with  a  black  and  white  cord.  The  costume 
certainly  was  yery  becoming  to  the  tall  dark  lady 
who  kindly  allowed  herself  to  be  photographed  in 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  We  admired 
the  gauze  ball  dress  exhibited  by  Miss  Rosamund 
F.   Pulley,   but  chiefly  because  it  was  charmingly 


painted  by  that  artist,  who  uses  a  process  of  her  own 
which  preserves  undiminished  the  transparency  of 
the  colours  she  employs.  These,  by  the  way,  we 
were  glad  to  learn  were  not  the  usual  aniline  dyes, 
for  such  colouring  is  never  permanent. 

The  card  cases  by  Miss  Ethel  Campbell,  M.A., 
reproduced  herewith,  were  almost  the  only  examples 
of  embossed  leather,  which  was  surprising,  con- 
sidering how  many  articles  suitable  to  this  beautiful 
art  may  enter  into  a  lady's  costume.  Even  the 
ilisplay  of  fans  was  meagre  as  to  quantity  and 
nnmspired  in  design.  Indeed,  only  in  the  depart- 
ment of  jewellery  can  it  be  said  truly  that  there  was 
adequate  representation  of  any  craft  directly  con- 
nected with  the  aims  of  the  society. 

In  this  the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  for  the 
most  part  excellent.  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  sent  a 
case  of  handsome  jewels,  in  gold,  silver,  enamel  and 
precious    stones.     The    most     liberal     contribution 


was  from  Mr.  Bernard  Cuzner,  of  Birmmgham, 
whose  jewels  are  wrought  and  beaten  q.iite  in  the 
old  time  manner  ;  each  leaf  or  similar  unit  is  a 
separate  piece,  and  each  article  is  built  up  from  these, 
not,  as  in  much  modern  work,  saw-pierced  out  and 
filed    up.     He    tells    us    that  none    of   his    jewels. 
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we  have  selected  for  illustration,  was  made  from  a 
tinished  design  rigidly  adhered  to,  but,  in  each 
instance,  "a  rough  sketch  of  the  whole  was  made, 
and- the  details  were  allowed  to  shape  themselves 
under  the  tools."  The  description  given  under 
the  photograph  may  be  supplemented  by  a  more 
detailed  reference  to  a  few  pieces  tiiat  especially 
pleased  us. 

The  upper  pendant  is  a  spray  of  beaten  siher 
leaf  work  and  turquoise  berries,  placed  o\ev  a  piece 
of  fine  white  pearl  shell,  the  bar  holchng  four 
turquoises.     The  necklet  is  of  wrought  silver  discs 


School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  The  oxidized  silver 
cloak  clasp,  set  with  amethysts,  is  particularly  good. 
Our  photographer,  we  notice  by  the  way,  has  taken 
the  chain  the  \\rong  side.  As  the  class  foj- 
jewellery  was  only  recently  started  at  the  School, 
such  work  as  is  shown  here  is  very  remarkable  ; 
but  it  is  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Cowell,  a  line 
craftsman,  as  teacher  of  processes.  The  designing 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Meggs,  some  of  whose 
work  is  included  in  the  same  exhibit. 

The  pieces  illustrated  below  the  cloak  clasp  are 
not   bv  the  School.     The  two   buttons  are  by  Mr. 


Jewellery,  by  the  B.^rnstaple  Guild  of  Metal  Worke:?s,  at  the  recent  Dress  H.xhibition. 

The  Girdle  is  set  with  peacock  shell  and  green  agates  :  designed  by  H.  Morris :  executed  by  Maud  Partridge. 
The  Hat-pin,  of  oxidised  silver,  set  with  green  agates:  designed  and  executed  by  Frederick  Braddon.  The 
other  objects  are  by  the  same  artisi-craftsman.  The  upper  Waist-clasp  is  of  silvargent  with  copper 
insertions,  set  with  peacock-coloured  shell.     The  Cloak-clasp  is  silver  and  silvargent  wire,  set  with  azurites. 


of  leaf  and  scroll  work,  set  with  pearls  ;  the  large 
one  has  a  rock  crystal  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the 
three  silver  pendants  of  the  bottom  row  is 
admirable  :  the  left  hand  one  is  set  with  a  large 
pearl  blister  and  two  turqutiises  ;  the  right  hand 
one,  beautifully  wrought  and  beaten  and  set  with 
turquoises  and  coral  beads,  is  based  on  a  grape 
hyacinth. 

By  no  means  unworth}'  to  rank  with  professional 
work  are  such  articles  as  we  have  selected  for 
illustration    from   the    exhibit    of    the    Camberwell 


Walter  Brackett.  The  two  pieces  of  enamel,  by 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Bonner,  an  excellent  craftsman,  are 
described  elsewhere,  as  are  also  our  illustrations 
of  the  highly  creditable  work  of  pupils  of  tiic 
Barnstaple  Guild  of  Metal  Workers. 

The  sales  of  jewellery,  we  are  told,  were  faiily 
good  ;  but  thev  should  have  been  much  better.  At 
the  low  price^a  few  shillings — at  which  many  really 
beautiful  objects  were  catalogued,  one  could  hardly 
have  bought  the  wretched  machine-made  goods 
ordirarily  sold  for  the  same  piu-poses. 
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Costume  by  Walter  Crane.    Worked  by  Miss  Edith  Swinhoe. 

Shown  at  the  recent  Dress  Designers'  Exhibition. 

(See  page  87.) 
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Jewellery,  by  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
AT  THE  Dress  Designers'  Exhibition. 

Pendant  and  Chain,  silver  oxidised,  set  with  pearls  and  turquoises.  Another,  set  with  opals. 
To  the  left  of  it,  a  silver  Button,  set  with  chrysoprase.  To  the  right  of  it,  an  oxidised  silver  Brooch, 
set  with  opal.     Cloak-clasp,  described  in  the  text.     (See  page  88.) 

Jewellery,  by  Albert  E.  Bonner  :  Hair  Ornament  (jasmine  motive),  green  and  white  enamel; 
Necklet,  pink  enamel  and  green  leaves,  with  opal  drop  and  centre  of  flower. 

Dress  Buttons,  by  Walter  Brackett. 
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Jewellery,    by    Bernard    Cuzner, 
At  the  Dress  Designers'  Exhibition. 

The  Pendant  with  Chain  and  the  Necklet  are  described  in  the  text,  as  are  also  the  Pendants  in 
the  last  row.  The  Pendant  in  the  centre  is  of  wrought  and  beaten  silver  leaf  work,  set  with  garnets. 
The  silver  Cross  is  set  with  turquoises.  The  Pendant  to  the  left,  based  on  the  iris,  is  of  beaten  silver 
and  cloisonne  enamel,  as  is  also  the  brooch  below  it.  The  filigree  Pendant  is  of  silver,  set  with  a 
light  green  stone.     (See  page  87.) 
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OXFORD   ARTS   AND   CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 

EMBROIDERY  and  wood-carving  were,  per- 
haps, the  departments  most  creditably  repre- 
sented at  the  annual  exhibition  of  arts  and 
crafts,  held  in  connection  with  the  Oxford 
Prize  Scheme  for  Needlework  and  Industrial  and 
Loan  Exhibits,  at  the  Town  Hall,  during  the  first 
week  in  June.  The  first  awards  for  church  silk 
needlework  was  given  to  Miss  Helen  Gaze  for  a 
richly  embroidered  chalice  veil,  and  the  second  to 
Miss  Parker  for  a  stole  in  indigo  blue,  sumptuously 
worked  in  silver  and  gold.  The  third  prize,  which 
went  to  i\Iiss  Wilkie,  seemed  inadequate  for  her 
splendid  antependium,  richlv  applique  and  embroi- 
dered, made  for  the  Bishop's  Throne  at  Edinburgh 
Cathedral.     Other  awards  were  as  follows  : — 

Division  2. — Ecclesiastical  Embroidery,  Linen  :  i,  Mrs. 
Maiden  ;  2,  not  awarded.  Certificates  :  Mrs.  A.  Griffiths  and 
Mrs.  Winthropp. 

Division  3. — Embroidery  on  Silk  or  Satin  :  i,  Miss  K.  M. 
Hyde  ;  2,  Miss  Agnes  E.  E.  Young  ;  3,  not  awarded.  Certifi- 
cates :  Miss  Long,  Mrs.  Little,  Miss  Dodds,  Miss  Vada  Simp- 
son, Miss  Hutchinson,  and  Mrs.  MacArthur. 

Division  4. — Embroiderv  on  other  Material  in  Washing 
Silk,  Crewel,  or  Flax  Thread  :  i,  Mrs.  Ncvill  Dawson  ;  2, 
A.  C.  Fairlie  ;  3,  Miss  Cara  Lang  ;  4  (extra  prize),  Miss  Violet 
Turner.  Certificates  :  Miss  C.  Wallace  Dunlop,  Miss  M. 
Spencer,  Miss  Stevens,  and  Miss  Dodds. 

Division  5. — Bedspreads  or  Portieres  :  I,  Mrs.  Kannie  ;  2, 
Miss  Woollcombe-Adams.  Certificates  :  Miss  Gladstone, 
Miss  G.  Anley,  Miss  Mary  Brain,  Mrs.  Goodchild,  and  Miss 
Denison. 

Division  6. — Embroidered  Book  Covers  :  i,  Mrs.  Mevrick 
Heath  ;  2,  Miss  A.  E.  Isaacson.  Certificates  :  Mrs.  Kemp, 
Mrs.  B.  Wright,  Miss  G.  Rogers  Rees,  and  Miss  E.  Parker. 

Division  7. — Drawn  Thread  Work  :  1,  Miss  B.  Fletcher  ;  2, 
Miss  S.  Jotcham.  Certificates  :  Miss  1\L  Stoneland,  Miss 
Nancy  Elwood,  Miss  A.  M.  Gibbons,  Miss  Ethel  Davies,  Miss 
Gladys  Habgood,  and  Mrs.  Goodchild. 

The  loans  contributed  by  Trinitv  College  ;  St. 
Mary's  Embroidery  School,  Wantage,  including  a 
sumptuous  cope  hood  ;  the  Decorative  and  Needle- 
work Society,  London,  which  showed  an  exquisitely 
embroidered  Angel,  and  the  Audrey  School,  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  its  very  rich  red  and  gold  cope,  helped 
to  raise  the  artistic  standard  of  this  department  of 
the  exhibition  to  a  high  level.  Mr.  Jowett's  copies 
of  paintings,  worked  in  silk,  in  tent  stitch  on  canvas, 
were  a  painful  example  of  misapplied  industry. 
The  exhibit  of  work  from  Mrs.  Brackett's  School  of 
Embroidery,  Lace  and  Spinning  attracted  much 
attention.  The  stall  of  Miss  E.  Savory,  of  Earl's 
Court,  where  she  gave  a  demonstration  in  embossed 
leather  work,  was  always  surrounded,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  securing  many  new  pupils.  There 
was  an  admirable  display  of  bookbindings  in 
embossed  morocco  by  Mrs.  William  Rae 
Macdonald,  of  Edinburgh,  who  easily  earned  the 
lirst  prize  awarded  in  her  division. 

The  show  of  wood-carving  was  so  good  that  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  judges'  to  make  their  awards. 
However,  the  first  prize  went  to  Miss  Kathleen 
Stone,  of  Oxford,  for  a  long  oak  settle,  and  the  hall 
rack  and  stand  of  Mr.  George  Stace,  of  Headington, 
was  bracketed  with  it,  which  seemed  to  us  more 
satisfactory  than  the  award  of  the  second  prize  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Price's  rather  heavy-looking  oval  mirror. 
Mrs.  Robinson  Best  took  thirdprize  for  a  straight- 
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backed  stool.  In  the  low-relief  carving  class,  the  first 
prize  went  to  Miss  Rose  Robinson,  and  the  second 
to  Mis.  Knott.  We  preferred  to  either  the  frame  in 
"  Viking  "  style  by  Miss  Ida  Knight.  Her  long  chip- 
carved  frame,  too,  was  excellent.  Miss  Edith 
Paterson's  most  important  contribution  was  an 
elaborately  carved  jewel-box  of  spirited  design  in 
Renaissance  style.  We  have  in  hand  several  photo- 
graphs of  wood-carving  exhibits,  but  too  late  for  use 
this  month.  We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the 
beautiful  copy  of  old  French  stalls  for  the  chapel 
of  Broughton  Castle,  carved  by  Lady  Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox's  village  class  at  North  Newington, 
Banbury.  The  exhibition  of  Bucks  lace  was  large 
and  very  creditable.  Miss  Gibbons'  fan,  made  for 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  was  charmingly  worked, 
but  we  thought  the  design  lacking  in  decorative 
quality. 

THE  ALBUM  MOUNT. 

THE  Royal  College  of  Art  lost  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  pupils  in  Miss  L.  Simpson,  who, 
while  yet  quite  young,  died,  in  1896,  about 
two  j-ears  after  executing  this  exquisitely 
beautiful  work,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  year  of  her  death.  Our  photograph 
is  taken  from  the  replica  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Another  replica  was  bought  by  King 
Edward,  when  Prince  of  W'ales,  as  a  binding  for  the 
visitors'  book  at  Sandringhani.  The  original  work, 
which  is  i6Jj  inches  by  9  inches,  was  designed  and 
modelled  for  the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  gained 
for  Miss  Simpson  a  gold  medal  in  the  National 
Competition  of  all  the  Schools  of  Art  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  it  was  then  called. 
According  to  the  official  description,  "  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  design  is  that  of  the  growth  of  Life 
(represented  by  the  flower  and  fruit)  watched  over 
by  Spirits  (shown  in  the  eight  angles),  whilst  Love 
(the  central  ligure)  kisses  the  buds  into  bloom,  and, 
as  shown  on  the  clasp,  binds  together  the  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Life."  We  may  add,  on  the  authority 
of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  artist,  that  the  mount 
was  originally  intended  for  a  copy  of  Rossetti's 
poems.  Miss  Simpson  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
work  of  Alfred  Stevens,  and  some  of  her  sculpture 
frankly  shows  the  inspiration  of  that  great  Englisii 
master  of  arts  and  crafts. 

We  had  at  some  pains  collected  illustrations  of 
the  best  work  of  this  gifted  lady,  with  a  view  to 
doing  justice  to  her  memory,  for  her  fame  belongs 
to  the  nation.  Her  family,  however,  have  thought 
fit  to  withhold  their  approval  of  the  project,  and 
our  readers  must  be  content  with  our  presentation 
of  this  single  example  of  her  genius,  the  copyright 
of  which,  fortunately,  is  in  the  keeping  of  so  public- 
spirited  a  body  as  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

Few  artists,  even,  know  the  pedigree  of  the  term 
"  pot-boiler,"  so  common  an  expression  for  pictures 
painted  for  money  merely.  Here  it  is  :  "  Gains- 
borough, the  charming  landscape  painter,  was 
necessitated  to  take  to  portrait  painting  ;  and  when 
he  was  questioned  why  he  did  it,  answered,  '  To 
make  the  pot  boil '  ;  from  that  they  have  the 
name." 
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Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 


On  SOME  DESIGNS  for  APPLIQUE. 

As  church  needlework,  applique  embroidery 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  artistically  employed 
than  in  any  other  way.  Its  value  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  the  effect 
being  just  as  good  as  solid  embroidery,  and  the 
work  very  little  in  proportion.  But  it  also  bears 
close  examination  when  carefully  done,  as  it  may  be 
beautifully  as  well  as  strongly  executed. 

The  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  given  in  one  of  the 
supplement  sheets  this  month,  is  a  well-known 
motive  in  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  It  may  be 
worked  solidly-  in  beautiful  colours,  or  it  mav  be 
brought  out  according  to  the  following  directions 
in  silk  applique.  A  heavy  satin  is  the  best  material 
for  this  work.  A  good  quality  of  satin  ribbon  may 
be  used,  as  it  is  less  expensive  when  small  figures 
are  to  be  cut  out  than  satin  by  the  yard.  The 
shades  should  be  selected  with  the  same  care  as 
embroidery  silks.  The  combination  of  pink,  one  shade, 
and  three  shades  of  green  is  generally  used  in  this 
studv,  with  Japanese  gold  thread.  The  design 
should  be  transferred  to  a  heavy  paper.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  this  drawing  paste  pieces  of  the 
satin,  the  pink  over  the  rose  and  the  dark  greens 
over  the  large  leaves,  the  lightest  shade  over  the 
small  leaves  and  buds.  A  Hour  paste  should  be 
used,  and  when  it  is  dry  cut  out  the  paper  and 
satin  together  with  sharp  scissors,  following  the 
outline  of  the  drawing  with  great  care.  Cut  out  the 
stems  also  in  the  paper  only,  so  that  the  design  will 
be  complete.  Now  mount  this  pattern  on  the 
tightly  stitched  ground  material,  and  fasten  it  lirmly 
down  with  small  stitches,  following  the  entire  out- 
line. Draw  the  outline  of  the  stems  around  the 
paper,  then  cut  away  this  paper.  In  cutting  out 
the  rose  disregard  the  sepals  ;  these,  with  the  little 
stem  leaves,  are  to  be  embroidered.  Where  the 
device  is  firmly  fastened  down,  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  which  fall  within  the  rose  should  be  traced 
in  with  a  brush  or  pencil. 

The  leaves  may  be  tipped  with  long  and  short 
stitch  in  a  double  thread  of  green  lilo.  The  edges 
of  the  flower  petals  which  curl  over  should  be 
embroidered  in  lightest  pink, and  may  be  e\en  more 
effective  if  thrown  out  by  a  row  of  deeji  jiink 
stitches  under  them. 

Embroider  the  sepals,  and  in  this  way  the  petals 
will  be  detined  near  the  centre.  The  centre  dot 
should  be  embroidered,  and  radiating  lines  from  it 
may  be  carried  over  the  petals  in  regular  rows  of 
different  lengths.  These  stitches  should  be  made 
with  sewing  silk,  and  must  be  very  firm  and  tight. 
A  few  pink  stitches  on  the  sides  of  the  buds  will 
break  their  surface,  and  suggest  a  promise  of 
opening. 

Lastly,  the  entire  outline  should  be  edged  with 
two   strands   of   gold.     Remember   that  the  upper 


outline  of  the  rose  petals  when  followed  falls  within, 
and  leaves  the  outer  edge  embroidered,  not  gold- 
bordered.  The  stems  should  be  expressed  in 
gold. 

L.  B.  Wilson. 


HINTS  to   BEGINNERS. 

THE   materials   usually  employed  on  the  best 
work  are    floss  silk,    purse  silk,    a  fine  and 
closel}"    twisted    silk   known    as   Maltese    or 
horsetail,  and  gold  threads  of  varying  make 
and  sizes. 

Jewels  and  concave  spangles  are  also  occasionally 
employed,  and  silken  cord,  sometimes  combined 
with  gold  thread,  is  used  for  stems,  scrolls,  and 
outline  work.  To  fasten  down  the  gold  thread, 
horsetail  silk  is  the  best,  or  for  basket  stitch  over 
cord  a  coarser  make  called  twofold  is  required.  For 
sewing  silk  the  best  needles  are  the  ordinary  round- 
eyed  kind,  and  for  Hoss  silk  line,  sharp-pointed 
crewel  needles  and  a  large  chenille  needle  is  useful 
for  carrying  the  ends  of  the  gold  thread  through 
the  material.  The  greater  portion  of  the  old  work 
was  always  wrought  upon  a  separate  foundation  of 
linen  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  ground  of 
silk  or  velvet.  Pure  linen,  free  from  dress  or 
stiffening,  is  the  best  to  use.  Some  workers  stretch 
one  piece  iirst  and  paste  on  a  second  thickness 
before  working.  This  plan  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  as  the  work  done  on  linen  thus  prepared  is  per- 
fectly rigid  and  most  easy  to  transfer.  In  any  case, 
a  closely  woven  linen  free  from  knots  and  Haws 
should  be  chosen. 

As  to  tools,  an  embroidery  frame  is  an  indispens- 
able   article.    The    most    practical  and  convenient 
kind  is  of  strong  wood  in  four  parts,  two  having  a 
webbing  nailed  on  to  them  and  slits  in  each  end, 
through  which  the  other    two    pins  pass.     Strong 
pegs  of  brass  wire  secure  these  in  the  proper  place, 
and  the  linen  is  sewn  to  the  webbing.     The  Iirst 
step    in    working    is    to   stretch    tightly    the    linen 
foundation  in  our  frame  ;    the  second,  to  prepare 
the    design.     This    should    be    done    by    carefully 
pricking  the  outline  with  a  Hue  needle  and  rubbing 
through  the  holes  a  preparation  of  chalk  and  char- 
coal, and  then  painting  over  the  pounced  line  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  dipped  in  Indian  ink.     As  the 
success  of  this  kind  of  work  depends  largely  upon 
its  absolute  accuracy,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken    to    measure    exactly   every   portion   of    the 
design,  such  as  the  arms  of  a  cross  or  the  sections 
of    a  Heur-de-lvs.     In    the    actual  embroidery  the 
taste  of  the  individual  worker  decrees  the  methods 
to  be  employed,  always  remembering  certain  fixed 
rules,  such  as  to  begin  a  leaf  always  at  the  tip  with 
one  straight  bold  stitch,  working  from  this  down 
each  side  to  the   base.     Begin    with    the    lightest 
shade,  lay  it  closely  in  stitches  of  varying  lengths. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


not  alternating  too  regularly.  Then  stroke  the 
darker  shades  into  this,  avoiding  any  splitting  of 
threads.  To  cover  larger  surfaces,  the  Hoss  silk 
may  be  carried  in  regular  perpendicular  lines  ; 
this  is  crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  a  single 
thread  of  the  same  or  of  a  twisted  silk  if  pre- 
ferred ;  and,  lastly,  this  single  thread  is  secured 
by  small  stitches  which  cross  it,  and  sink  into  the 
flossy  background.  This  is  a  method  much  used  in 
Italian  and  Portuguese  embroidery  ;  it  is  simple  and 
effective,  and  is  within  the  scope  of  the  merest 
beginner.  Brick  stitch,  the  many  varieties  of 
basket  stitch,  and  the  diaperings  which  are  so 
important  in  church  embroidery  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  the  space  of  one  brief  article. 

When  the  different  portions  of  the  ornament  are 
completed  on  the  linen,  carefully  cut  out  the  whole, 
leaving  a  narrow  margin  of  foundation  by  which 
to  sew  the  design  to  the  silk  or  velvet.  (This,  by 
the  way,  must  be  prepared  in  another  frame  to 
receive  its  decoration.)  Secure  the  ornament  in  its 
place  by  means  of  pins  stuck  in  upright,  and  sew 
firmly  all  round,  working  from  the  centre  outwards, 
that  the  work  may  not  "  puff "  as  it  does  if  the 
outer  edges  are  secured  first.  Now  cover  the  edge 
with  a  strand  (or  more  if  necessary)  of  filoselle  the 
colour  of  the  ground,  stitched  down  at  regular 
intervals  with  the  same  colour.  .  This  is  called 
'■  couching."  Sometimes  for  large  designs  a  card  is 
substituted  for  the  filoselle  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  end 
to  be  desired  is  to  cover  the  inevitable  line  of  the 
foundation  as  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

The  scrolls  and  tendrils  which  occur  in  most 
ecclesiastical  designs  maybe  made  of  Japanese  gold, 
gold  twist,  or  gold  coloured  silk  cord.  The  curves 
may  be  marked  with  a  sharp-pointed  white  chalk, 
and  the  cord  or  twist  carried  through  the  materi.il 
by  means  of  a  large-eyed  needle,  and  stitched  firmly 
down  with  red,  gold,  or  orange  silk,  and,  if  thought 
desirable,  a  line  of  orange  fioss  silk  may  be  taken 
round  each  scroll  ;  this  is  done  by  taking  one 
small  stitch  after  another,  or  even  through  each 
other.  In  preparing  the  fabric  to  receive  the 
finished  design — a  frame  large  enough  to  take  the 
whole  size  without  rolling  is  necessary — a  firm  but 
soft  linen  should  be  stretched  in  it :  silk  should  be 
tacked  on  with  innumerable  tiny  stitches,  but  velvet 
may  be  pasted  with  embroiderers'  paste. 

Now  a  few  final  hints  as  to  the  working  of  gold 
thread.  Sometimes  it  is  sewn  flat  on  the  linen  and 
at  others  raised  by  means  of  cords  (Macrame  is  as 
good  as  any  for  this),  and  always  two  threads  are 
carefully  laid  side  by  side.  The  gold  thread  may 
be  sewn  down  with  silk  to  match,  or  with  red, 
green,  or  orange,  as  required  by  the  design  and 
colouring  of  the  vestment  or  hanging  in  hand.  The 
gold  thread  may  be  laid  either  i  n  straight  or  n  wavy 
lines  ;  the  former  only  requires  to  be  laid  close  and 
even  and  then  stitched  down  at  regular  intervals  to 
get  a  simple  diaper  effect.  The  basket  stitch  method 
is  a  most  effective  one  and  adaptable  for  so  many 
purposes,  and  may  be  worked  in  the  finest  sizes  for 
book-markers,  sermon  cases,  and  almsbags  ;  coarser 
for  stoles  and  antependia,  and  larger  still  for  altar 
cloths  and  banners.  Later  we  hope  to  give  full 
directions    for  this    stitch,    with    its  variations   and 


modifications,  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
simple  designs  such  as  beginners  can  attempt  with- 
out discouragement.  Some  tuition,  much  patient 
striving,  and  much  study  of  good  work  are  necessary 
to  produce  original  and  satisfying  work. 

M.  B.  H. 
White  Embroidery. 

The  thread  for  white  embroidery  used  in  church 
work  is  known  as  "French  embroidery  cotton," 
although  the  best  qualitv  often  bears  the  mark  "  made 
in  Germany."  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
qualitv  of  this  cotton,  and  one  should  always  use 
the  best.  A  cheap  thread  is  never  an  economy,  for 
it  becomes  fuzzy  and  unuseable  before  the  needleful 
is  half  finished.  It  is  not  well  to  carry  a  long 
thread  of  this  cotton  in  working,  as  it  does  not 
wear  well.  When  buving  the  skeins  one  should 
select  a  firm,  blue  white  thread,  which  has  a  certain 
brightness  and  gloss.  A  very  little  handling  will, 
however,  impair  this  even  in  good  cotton  ;  but  it 
mav  be  restored  bv  dipping  it  into  boiling  soapsuds, 
then  into  clear  hot  water,  and  drying  it  quickly. 

A  white,  soft  darning  cotton  should  be  used  for 
the  "  filling  "  work  ;  it  is  not  only  inexpensive,  but 
it  is  very  pliable,  and  a  perfect  outline  can  be  kept 
with  it.  In  no  embroidery,  excepting  figure  work, 
is  the  keeping  of  the  outline  more  difficult  or  more 
important  than  in  "  white  work."  A  slight  broaden- 
ing or  narrowing  of  the  lines  is  very  apparent  in 
this  severe  treatment.  For  this  reason  it  is  always 
advisable  to  place  the  straight  forms,  such  as  the 
cross,  with  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  linen  ;  then 
the  stitches  can  be  kept  perfectly  straight.  They 
may,  in  fact,  only  separate  the  woven  threads  even 
in  very  fine  linens,  instead  of  piercing  them.  This 
is  not  so  difiicult  as  one  may  imagine  ;  indeed,  it  is 
rather  a  help  to  the  worker  to  have  this  line  guide. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  as  this  embroidery 
is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  it  is  best  always  to  work 
with  a  side  light.  Another  very  important  thing  to 
remember,  is  never  to  allow  any  light  to  shine 
through  the  linen  from  below.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  using  a  dark  sash  curtain  in  the  lower 
pane  of  the  window,  or  eight  or  ten  inches  up  from 
the  sill.  Dark  green  is,  of  course,  the  best  colour 
for  this.  A  black  apron  thrown  on  the  lap  will 
also  be  a  great  relief  to  the  eyes.  These  suggestions 
may  be  observed  with  profit  in  all  embroidery  on 
partially  transparent  grounds,  but  they  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  "  white  work." 

BATTERSEA     POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  work  by  students,  held 
on  June  lo  and  ii,was  highly  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned, especially  the  woodwork  and  stone  masonry. 
The  design  and  executed  detail  of  a  mantelpiece  by 
G.  Gunner  was  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  stone- 
work, notably  that  of  a  circular  tracery  window,  by 
R.  Allen  (aged  19),  showed  a  high  standard  of  crafts- 
manship. Many  of  the  drawings  were  marred  by 
unsuitable  and  carelessly  executed  lettering  ;  the 
whole  exhibition,  however,  gives  evidence  of  the 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  by  such  craft 
schools. 
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EMBROIDERY   DESIGN  FOR  A  TABLE  CENTRE-PIECE.      BV  G    A.  AUDSLEY. 

(A  Corner  is  shown  full  working  size.) 
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A    WONDERFUL     PEACOCK. 

7'^HE  peacock  embroidered  on  a  ground  of 
white  silk,  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  John  Wil- 
sons' Successors,  i88,  Regent  Street,  is  a 
truly  marvellous  specimen  of  modern  Japan- 
ese work.  Somewhat  larger  than  life,  he  faces  the 
observer  with  gorgeous  tail  outspread,  his  iridescent 
plumage  glowing  with  the  hues  of  hfe.  This  won- 
derful bird  was  embroidered  by  ten  of  the  most 
skilful  workmen  in  Japan,  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  Exhibition,  and,  failing  to  find  a  purchaser 
there,  has,  after  ten  years,  drifted  to  this  country  in 


the  scale-like  plumage  of  the  breast  and  the    up- 
standing crest  are  also  heavily  embellished  with  it. 

Most  wonderful,  however,  is  the  treatment  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  which  to  all  appearances  are  real  ; 
onLy  the  closest  inspection  reveals  that  they  are 
composed  of  tine  cord,  delicate  stitches  and  small 
French  knots.  By  an  ingenious  method  of  padding 
and  working  with  infinitesimal  stitches,  the  scales 
on  the  legs  are  represented  with  true  Oriental 
fidelity,  the  membranes  being  formed  of  many 
French  knots,  and  the  spurs  and  claws  of  lighter 
silks  and  much  stuffed.  The  ground  of  the  banner, 
with  the  cord  which  edges  it,  is  foursquare  and  very 
curious.  Everyone  interested 
not  only  in  embroidery,  but  in 
decorative  art  generally,  should 
see  this  most  remarkable  study 
of  colour  and  stitchery. 
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A  Marvellous  Example  of  Japanese  Embroidery. 


search  of  one.  The  treatment  of  the  tail  feathers 
is  cjuite  simple — two  purples  for  the  eye,  bronze  for 
the  surrounding  margin,  and  touches  of  brighter 
green  here  and  there.  The  stem  of  the  feathers  is 
white,  and  the  rudimentary  plumes  are  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  green.  The  glowing  effect,  produced  by 
simple  stitchery,  is  due  more  or  less  to  the  subtle 
blending  of  the  shades  of  silk  and  also  to  the  judi- 
cious use  of  much  gold  thread.  Every  fibre  of  the 
countless  feathers  is  whipped  with  this  thread,  and 


A  ROSE  DESIGN. 

(Nil'  \'o.  1 6  //;  llic  SiippLiinnl.) 

HIS  is  especially  suitable 
for  an  embroidered  table 
centre  or  sofa  pillow. 
It  may  be  worked  upon 
linen,  natural-coloured  or  of 
the  palest  green,  delicate  white 
cambric,  rich  cream-coloured 
brocade,  or  Roman  satin  of  a 
thin  and  supple  make.  For  the 
linen  scheme  the  roses  may 
be  cut  out  in  pink  linen,  and 
button-holed  to  the  ground. 
Four  or  live  shades  of  twisted 
lloss  will  be  needed — the  deeper 
tints  for  the  heart  of  the  rose, 
and  paler  for  the  wider  opened 
petals.  The  curl  or  turnover 
must  always  be  worked  in  satin- 
stitch  to  give  it  the  requisite 
distinction.  Stem  and  leaves 
may  be  in  crewel  worsted,  four 
or  five  shades  of  roseleaf  green 
for  the  leaves,  two  of  brownish- 
green  for  the  stems,  and  a  very 
dull  red  for  the  thorns.  The 
stem-colour  should  be  carried 
on  for  the  buds  with  a  touch  of 
pink  inside  and  of  the  leaf -green 
at  the  tips.  The  leaf  workings 
may  be  worked  over  in  satin- 
stitch,  with  stem-stitch  of  the 
dull  red  between.  A  more 
elaborate  method  would  be  to 
embroider  the  whole  in  hlo-floss  on  satin  or  brocade  ; 
live  or  six  shades  of  silk  would  be  needed  for  the 
roses.  "William  Allan  Richardsons,"  shading  from 
cream  to  deep  orange,  give  a  lovely  scheme  of 
colour,  and  excellent  practice  in  blending  the 
shades  from  light  at  the  tips  to  dark  at  the  base  of 
the  petal,  and  in  turning  over  the  edges  to  make 
the  natural  curve.  The  leaves  shoulcl  be  shaded 
from  light  to  dark,  the  lines  on  the  leaves  and  thorns 
being  red,  as  in  the  coarser  scheme.         M.  H.  B. 


Detail  of  the  Embroidered  Peacock  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


Treatment    of    Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 

"  Earth  "  :  The  First  of  a  Series  of  Fovr  Panels  (  The 
Elements).     {See  Supplement.) 

Cream  linen,  thick  and  firm  of  texture,  and  handmade  for 
choice,  or  Roman  satin,  fine  and  even  threaded,  should  he 
chosen  for  this  design,  and  two  shades  of  rich  terra-cotta 
filoselle,  in  tint  almost  flame  colour.  There  should  he 
considerahle  difference  between  the  two  shades,  the  paler 
being  for  the  background,  and  the  darker  for  outlining  the 
figure.  First  darn  the  whole  of  the  space  behind  the  figure 
with  six  strands  of  the  paler  shade  of  the  filoselle  ;  then  outline, 
with  a  fine  and  even  stemstitch,  every  line  and  detail  of  the 
design  even  to  the  flowers  and  fruit,  using  six  strands  for  the 
draperies  and  three  for  the  finer  details.  The  lines  of  the 
background  should  run  across  the  space  to  be  covered,  those 
cf  the  border  in  the  opposite   direction. 

For  more  accomplished  workers  who  find  this  treatment 
too  simple,  an  applique  scheme  is  suggested.  For  the  back- 
ground a  diaper  or  brocade  of  gold  colour,  not  too  bright, 
with,  perhaps,  a  thread  of  metal  running  through  it  ;  flesli 
coloured  linen  or  dull  silk  for  the  face  and  limbs,  tawny 
red  corded  silk  for  the  draperies,  with  border  of  tarnished  gold 
stitched  down  with  yellow  silk  ;  the  daft'odils  embroidered  in  one 
thread  of  filofloss,  the  basket  in  bullion,  and  the  fruit  in  shades 
of  purple,  green  and  red.  The  conventional  border  at  the  top 
may  be  laid  in  tarnished  gold  on  a  lightly  darned  background 
of  dull  blue  ;  the  border  between  the  outside  lines  in  Oriental 
stitch  in  tawny  red  or  cream  if  preferred.  Every  part  of  the 
design  must  he  surrounded  by  a  dark  line  of  satin  stitch  or 
buttonhole  stitch  where  one  fabric  overlaps  the  other  and 
stemstitch  for  the  features  and  inside  lines.  The  various 
pieces  of  the  figure,  after  being  drawn  on  the  different  fabrics 
and  cut  out  with  the  sharpest  scissors,  may  be  fastened  to  the 
background  with  embroiderer's  paste,  and  should  be  left  for 
some  hours  under  a  heavy  weight  before  the  stitchery  is  begun. 

Border  for  a  Benediction  Veil.    {See  Supplement.) 

This  may  be  enlarged  for  a  decoration  for  a  fair  linen  cloth. 
It  may  be  worked  in  pure  white  embroidery  cotton  or  in  scarlet. 
A  very  fine  chain  stitch  should  be  used  for  all  the  flat  parts  ; 
the  raised  portions  have  the  best  eftect  if  the  padding  is  worked 
one  way  and  the  thread  carried  smoothly  across  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  finish.  Lines  or  medallions  of  drawn  thread 
work  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  altar  linen. 

The  Alphabet  for  Embroidery,  begun  in  the  Supplement 
this  month,  is  suitable,  among  other  purposes,  for  table  linen 
or  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Use  for  this  fine  French  embroidery 
cotton.  Run  two  or  three  times  before  working  in  satin 
stitch. 

Motive  for  Decor.\ting  fair  Linen  for  Altar  Use. 
{See  Supplement.) 

This  design  may  be  adapted  and  modified  to  suit  many 
purposes  and  embroidered  in  many  different  styles.  The 
grapes  can  be  padded  and  worked  in  satin  stitch  or  round  and 
round  in  fine  chain  stitch  until  the  circle  is  filled.  The  wheat 
ears  must  always  be  padded,  and  worked  in  satin  stitch, 
tapering  to  a  point  ;  the  bearded  part  sewn  most  carefully  over 
a  single  thread,  or  laid  in  a  fine  lace  cord.  Stemstitch  should 
never  be  used  foi;  altar  linen,  but  a  fine  specking  stitch  formed 
of  innumerable  tiny  backstitches  forms  an  excellent  filling  for 
the  cross,  the  outline  of  which  should  be  thickly  run  and  sewn 
in  satin  stitch  to  form  a  cord-like  edge.  The  berries  should  he 
firm  and  much  raised.  M.  B.  H. 

Table-Centre.    {See  pages  98,  99.) 

This  table-centre  should  be  made  of  bleached  or  unbleached 
linen,  the  design  being  embroidered  with  linen  floss,  filo- 
floss, or  embroidery  cotton.  The  whole  design  may  be 
executed  in  solid  embroidery  in  one,  two  or  three  colours  ; 
in  simple  outline  stitch  in  one  or  more  colours  ;  or  in  outline 
stitch  with  the  rosettes  of  the  border  and  the  leaf  work  of  the 


corners,  and  so  forth,  shaded  in  long  or  short  stitch.  The 
most  suitable  colourings  for  this'  design  are  shades  of  gold, 
shades  of  dull  blue,  or  shades  of  terra-cotta.  These  three 
colours  may  be  used  together,  care  taken  to  select  shades  of 
equal  intensity,  so  as  to  secure  a  properly  balanced  effect. 
The  embroiderer,  in  transferring  the  design,  should  first 
stretch  the  linen,  carefully  observing  the  direction  of  the 
threads  of  the  fabric,  and  then  trace  the  pattern  in  the  most 
accurate  manner,  using  a  straight-edge  in  drawing  the  long 
parallel  lines.  The  table-centre  should  be  finished  with  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  hemstitch. 

Stole.  By  G.  A.  Audsley.  (Sec  Supplement.) 
This  is  intended  to  go  with  the  Sermon  Case  or  Corporal 
Case,  by  the  same  designer,  which  we  gave  last  month.  It  is 
to  be  embroidered  in  rich  coloured  silks,  outlined  with  gold, 
upon  a  plain,  cream-white  silk  or  rich  brocade  of  a  small 
pattern.  The  leaf-like  members  of  the  cross  should  be  care- 
fully shaded,  at  least  three  shades  of  each  colour  being  used. 
The  stems  of  tliesc  members  should  be,  like  all  the  outlines  of 
the  design,  as  indicated  by  double  lines,  of  bright  gold.  Any 
harmonious  arrangement  of  colours  may  be  adopted.  The 
centre  of  the  cross  is  intended  to  be  occupied  by  a  jewel,  cut 
"  en  cabochon,"  and  set  in  a  light  silver-gilt  case,  which  can 
be  securely  stitched  to  the  ground  of  the  stole.  A  carbuncle 
of  a  bright  colour  will  be  very  suitable,  being  symbolical  of 
our  Lord's  passion.  The  amethyst  is  also  appropriate, 
symboli/ing  deep  love  and  Christian  humility.  G.  .A.  A. 


LEATHER  WORK. 

Tilt-  Biicklc-IhsijJii  could  be  easily  worked  up  as  an  ornamen- 
tation for  the  back  of  a  belt.  Very  little  modelling  is  required, 
the  general  effect  being  quickly  gained  by  tooling  and 
pressing.  The  ground  should,  however,  be  well  sunk  and  the 
edges  tooled  over  to  suggest  the  contour  of  the  neck  and 
body.  Careful  tooling  will  give  the  proper  suggestion  nl 
plumage,  and  a  small  stone  let  into  each  eye  and  cemented  in 
would  add  to  the  effect.  The  rest  of  the  leather  could  be 
worked  up  with  the  swan  as  a  running  pattern,  plainly  tooled 
w-ithout  any  attempt  at  modelling. 

If  called  for,  directions  will  be  given  showing  how  the 
catch  is  formed  and  how  the  belt  should  be  fastened  on. 

Tin-  t\iiil  Gisr. — Fairly  thin  leather  will  be  required,  either 
cowhide  or  calf.  The  article  being  one  of  everyday  use, 
the  modelling  should  be  slight  in  order  to  wear  well.  In  such 
small  work  great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  "  tooling,"  for 
on  this  depends  the  whole  effect.  Wlicn  the  lines  are  worked 
in,  press  down  the  leather  on  each  side,  leaving  the  design 
slightly  raised.  The  background  might  be  left  quite  plain  or 
punched  in,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Enlarged,  the 
design  would  give  a  good  book-cover. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

"Earth"  :  The  First  of  a  Series  of  Four  Panels 
(The  Elements). 

As  an  example  for  low  relief,  this  panel  is  excellent.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  fine  cuts  that  maybe  executed.  Well 
seasoned  oak,  without  a  flaw,  should  be  the  wood.  Transfer 
the  design,  taking  care  that  the  lines  are  not  lost,  and  after 
working  down  to  the  ground  level  about  J  inch,  model  up  the 
form,  leaving  the  hand  holding  the  basket  in  the  highest  relief 
— perhaps  about  A  inch  or  so  above  the  proper  level.  The 
drapery  will  be  suggested  by  decisive  cuts  rather  than  much 
careful  modelling,  but  the  features,  flowers  and  fruit  will  call 
for  a  good  deal  of  working  up. 

The  Rose  Plaque.     {Sec  Supplement.) 

This  is  a  very  suitable  design  for  carving,  and  presents  very 
few  difiiculties  to  even  the  novice.  The  relief  is  very  slight 
and  the  work  could  be  attempted  by  those  who  have  only  con- 
fined their  attention  to  chip  carving.  Holly  will  perhaps  be 
the  best  wood  to  use.     The  depth  of  the  ground  should  not  be 


Arts  and  Crafts. 


more  than  J  inch  ;  therefore  the  wood  need  not  be  more  than 
i  inch  in  thicl^ness.  The  stamens  should  be  suggested  by 
veining  marks  only. 


The  Tudor  Rose  in  the  Supplement  is  suitable  for  low  relief, 
or  would  do  in  a  border,  or  for  small  "  bosses."  The  carving 
should  be  hold,  and  the  sweep  of  the  gouge  and  chisel  plainly 
shown.  The  effect  would  be  spoilt  if  the  work  were  highly 
finished. 

'J  Ih'  Dcsii^n  Xo.  20  in  the  Supplement  suggests  an  effective 
method  of  decorating  a  plain  wooden  surface  by  veining  the 
lines  and  then  filling  in  the  ground  with  a  stamp.  This  would 
throw  up  the  decoration,  and  with  very  little  work,  carefully 
done,  the  result  would  be  excellent. 

Both  the  Card  Case  designs  given  on  another  page  will  be 
found  very  suitable  for  carving  in  holly.  The  relief  should  be 
quite  slight — not  more  than  1-16  inch,  and  the  ground  pared 
off  to  the  lines  of  the  design  and  not  brought  to  one  level. 
The  designs,  if  enlarged,  could  be  carved  as  bookcovers. 


METAL   WORK. 

"Earth"  :  The  Fikst  of  a  Sekiks  of  Four  Panels  (The 
Elements). 
As  a  copper  panel,  a  fine  study  might  be  made  of  this  design. 
The  relief  would  he  very  much  lower  than  that  for  carving, 
but  the  same  effect  could  easily  be  gained  by  a  careful  worker. 
The  most  intricate  part  of  the  work  would,  of  course,  be  in  the 
fruit,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fracture.  Innu- 
merable annealings  will  be  necessary,  but  if  the  raising  is  done 
gradually  and  is  not  forced,  there  should  be  no  risk  of  breaking. 
The  ornament  at  the  top  and  lettering  underneath  should  be 
traced  only,  hut,  if  desired,  a  very  slight  relief  could  be  given. 
If,  however,  this  is  done  at  all  it  must  be  quite  secondary  to 
the  figure. 

The  Bellows.    {Sec  Supplement.) 

Fronts  of  bellows  are  a  favourite  subject  with  repousse 
workers,  and  this  design  is  very  suitable  for  such  work.  For 
beginners  it  lends  itself  to  chasing  only,  with  the  background 
filled  in  with  matt  or  punch  ;  for  more  advanced  workers 
there  is  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  low  relief,  particu- 
larly in  the  modelling  of  the  dragons'  heads. 


merely  outlined.  If  a  very  rich  effect  is  wanted,  green 
enamel  may  be  let  into  the  parts  which  are  shaded  in  the 
drawing.  If  worked  in  silver,  the  swans  would  then  stand 
out  white,  and  the  enamel  would  suggest  foliage  and  water 
Back  the  buckle  with  a  plate  with  a  bar  on  each  side  for 
sewing  on  the  leather  or  ribbon. 

The  Tudor  Rose  would  look  well  in  copper  repousse,  espe- 
cially if  the  petals  were  carefully  "  undercut."  In  working  it 
up,  trace  in  the  line,  and  raise  from  the  other  side  the 
rounded  portions  of  each  petal  and  also  the  central  boss. 
Work  the  inside  of  these  raised  portions  as  squarely  as  pos- 
sible, to  allow  of  ease  in  undercutting.  The  surface  should  be 
very  lightly  tooled  with  a  thin  raising  tool. 

Tlie  Dragon  Design. — With  a  little  raising  of  the  body  and 
head  this  may  be  adapted  for  tooled  leather.  A  fairly  stout 
piece  of  hide  will  be  required.  An  excellent  effect  would  be 
gained  by  staining  the  leather  when  finished. 

The  Postal-Card  Case  in  the  Supplement. — For  plain  tooling 
filled  in  with  gold  this  design  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  cover- 
ing a  space  calling  for  an  all-over  design,  particularly  if 
worked  in  connection  with  a  corner-piece  like  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  shown  near  by.  With  a  little  ingenuity  a  charming 
book-cover  design  might  be  arranged  from  these  simple 
motives. 


Objects  for  Carving. — We  take  pleasure  in  commending 
for  their  honest  material,  sound  manufacture  and  good  taste, 
the  objects  for  wood  carving  supplied  to  students  and 
amateurs  by  Messrs.  Vennelle  Brothers  (76,  Stoke  Road, 
Gosporl).  Like  those  master  craftsmen,  the  Japanese,  they 
use  no  nails  in  construction,  but  ingeniously  fit  together 
the  parts,  which  may  be  readily  re-adjusted  after  carving. 
We  have  perused  their  new  catalogue  with  much  interest. 


The  Buckle  on  this  page  may  be  worked  in  either  copper 
or  silver.  It  is  intended  to  be  worked  in  two  pieces,  which 
hook  together.     The  metal  is  to  be  raised  and  modelled,  not 


The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  1903  makes 
a  volume  of  great  interest,  both  as  to  text  and  illustration. 
It  is  diflicult  in  a  single  paragraph  to  do  justice  to  its  varied 
contents,  but  we  must  at  least  note  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  have  perused  the  dozen  excellent  short  papers  by  W.  E. 
Sparkes  on  "  Famous  Artists,  and  How  They  Worked "  ; 
A.  W.  Seaby's  suggestive  articles  on  "  Outdoor  Sketching," 
and  A.  F.  Richards'  useful  hints  on  "  Drawing  with  Chalk  and 
Charcoal  on  Toned  Paper,"  and  "  The  Use  of  the  Brush  to 
Suggest  Form."  The  Practical  Teacher  is  admirably  edited 
It  is  published  at  35  and  36,  Paternoster  Row. 


Buckle  in  Raised  Copper  or  Silver. 

The  design  is  also  available  for  leather.     (See  page  102.) 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


NECESSITY  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
and  if  Daniel  Vierge,  the  greatest  master 
among  modern  illustrators,  had  not  been 
required,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
to  make  his  "  process  "  drawings  for  printing  on  the 
cheap  "paper  of  "  Le  Monde  Illustre,"  of  Paris,  it  is 
probable  that  his  style  would  not  have  been  quite 
what  it  was.  It  might  have  been  less  like  the  pen 
work  of  Forluny,  which,  too,  was  affected  by  con- 
siderations of  economy  in  reproduction,  and  more 
like  that,  for  instance,  of  Menzel,  the  German  ;  or 
of  Abbey,  the  American — that  "  enfant  gate  "  of 
illustrators,  whose  artistic  but,  technically,  most 
erratic  pen  drawings  for  the  Harpers  would  have 
been  incontinently  rejected  by  any  less  indulgent 
publishers,  as  impossible  of  reproduction.  Our 
illustration  of  "  The  Hermit,"  which  is  the  size  of 
the  original  drawing,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
somewhat  coarser  in  line,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  technique  of  Vierge.  The 
student  of  pen  drawing  should  observe  it  closely, 
for  on  it  are  based  the  methods  of  most  of  the  best 
illustrators  of  our  day.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
master  restricted  himself  to  simple  outline  for  the 
lights,  tints  composed  of  parallel  lines  for  shadows, 
and  touches  of  solid  black  for  accents  of  colour  ; 
there  is  very  little  cross-hatching. 

« 

That  this  drawing,  although  designed  for  "Pablo 
de  Segovia,"  was  never  used  for  the  purpose  was 
probably  due  to  the  difliculty  of  bringing  it  down  to 
the  reduced  scale  of  the  illustrations  finally  decided 
on  for  the  book.  The  same  composition,  with  some 
slight  variations  in  detail,  appears  in  a  pen  drawing 
by  Vierge  that  I  saw  at  the  "  Henry  Blackburn 
Studio "  the  other  day,  and  which  presumably 
furnished  the  original  of  the  actual  illustration. 

« 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  across,  in 
T.     P.'s   Weekly,    an    interesting    review     of    the 

career  of  poor  Vierge,  taken  from   "  Les  Annales 
Politiques  et  Litteraires  "  : — 

"  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  but  he  was  also  an 
indefatigable  lover  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  Under  the  strain 
his  health,  naturally  robust,  broke  down,  and  he  was  abruptly 
seized  with  an  attack  of  hemiplegia.  For  a  time  his  life  was 
in  danger,  and  the  subsequent  convalescence  was  a  very  slow 
business — a  terrible  period  for  an  active  man  to  get  through. 
To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  it,  Daniel  Vierge  one  day  dis- 
covered that  his  right  hand  was  useless  to  him  for  artistic 
purposes — that  it  shook  so  much  that  to  make  a  clear  outline 
with  it  would  be  impossible.  An  ordinary  man  might  justifi- 
ably have  surrendered  to  adversity.  Daniel  Vierge,  with  a 
depressing  convalescence  ahead  of  him,  simply  determined,  as 
soon  as  sufficient  strength  returned  to  him,  to  make  his  left 
hand  do  the  work  of  his  right.  For  months  he  struggled 
secretly,  while  apparently  only  engaged  in  taking  the  open- 
air  cure  and  living  an  out-of-door  existence,  to  train  it  to  the 
same  degree  of  efficiency.  He  was  still  living  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  in  Paris,  and  he  strode  out  every  day,  carrying  on  his 
shoulder — which  though  slightly  crooked  since  his  illness,  was 
perfectly  strong — a  little  boy  adopted  by  him.     He  was  at  this 


time  extrcmolv  poor,  but  his  devotion  to  the  child  was  touching 
in  its  whole-iieartedness.  So  well  known  were  the  couple 
and  their  dailv  outings  into  the  country  that  the  students  used 
to  c.iU  out  as  they  passed,  "  Bravo,  nurse  !  Bravo,  Vierge,  old 
man  !  "  But  at  last  the  left  hand  became  competent,  and  he 
once  more  entered  the  lists  as  an  artist  ;  and,  in  fact,  his  best 
period  belongs  to  the  years  subsequent  to'his  illness." 


A  FRiKXD  of  Vierge  once  told  me  that  when  iiie 
poor  fellow  was  recovering  from  his  stroke  of 
paralvsis,  his  memory  had  gone  so  completely  that 
he  had  to  begin  to  learn  drawing  all  over  again, 
just  like  a  child.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable 
while  before  he  could  have  re-acquired — and  with  the 
left  hand  too — his  old  time  facility  of  expression. 
No  doubt  to  this  tragic  period  are  to  be  assigned 
the  many  drawings  bearing  his  signatm-e  that  are 
unworthy  of  his  reputation.  "  The  end  of  Vierge," 
says  the  writer  I  have  already  quoted,  "  was  merci- 
fully abrupt.  He  was  drawing  one  evening,  in  the 
company  of  his  adopted  son,  when  suddenly  his 
head  fell  forward  on  the  table.  He  gave  one  sharp 
sigh,  and  that  was  all."  Of  the  wondrous  trio  of 
masters  of  the  pen — Fortuny,  Vierge,  and  Rico — the 
last-named  now  alone  remains,  and  his  work  is  con- 
lined,  I  believe,  to  landscape  and  architectural  views. 
And  very  beautiful  they  are,  as  full  of  the  warm, 
vibrating  atmosphere  of  his  sunny  Italy  as  his 
familiar  pictures  in  oil  and  in  water-colours. 

# 
Designs  for  women's  dress  by  male  artists  seldom 
have  more  than  a  "  succes  d'estime,"  but  I  see  no 
reason  whv  a  costinne  like  that  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  which  we  illustrate  should  not  be  adopted 
by  tall,  rather  slender  women.  As  he  points  out,  it 
is  on  quite  modern  lines — the  graceful  "  bolero  "  type 
lending  itself  to  much  variety  of  effect  and  artistic 
treatment  both  in  colour  and  ornament.  Since 
the  princess  dress  and  basque,  I  recall  nothing  so 
artistic  as  the  prevailing  style  in  ladies'  dress,  with 
the  simple  bodice  and  the  plain,  scant  skirt,  suggest- 
ing the  natural  lines  of  the  figure.  There  never 
was,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a  more  beautiful 
costume  than  the  old-fashioned  riding  habit,  and 
the  present  modes  seem  to  be  based  on  it. 

The  exhibition  in  Obach's  Gallery  in  Bond  Street 
— or,  rather,  I  should  say,  the  reconstruction — of 
Whistler's  "  Peacock  Room  '  from  the  famous 
London  home  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland,  near 
Prince's  Gate,  recalls  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
its  origin.  The  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the 
room  was  an  accident — the  result  of  Mr.  Leyland's 
purchase  of  Whistler's  well-known  "  La  Princesse 
du  pays  de  Porcelaine."  The  picture  was  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  and  Whistler  came  to  see 
it.  Mr.  Leyland  had  just  had  the  room  hung 
with  some  wonderful  old  Spanish  leather  decorated 
with  red  flowers  on    a  gold  ground,  and  the   artist 
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protested  that  it  ruined  his  picture.  With  the 
owuer's  permission  he  proceeded  to  alter  the  colora- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  "  Princess," 
and  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  completely 
obliterated  the  original  decoration  of  the  leather, 
and  substituted  the  present  exquisite  colour  scheme 
based  on  the  peacock's  plumage.  To  quote  the 
late  Theodore  Child,  who  tirst  told  the  story  of  the 
room,  "  it  forms  a  completely  harmonious  arrange- 
ment in  turquoise  blue  and  virgin  gold  ;  the  only 
ornaments  are  pieces  of  blue  and  white  china,  dis- 
played on  shelves  of  carved  and  gilt  wood."  To 
complete  the  decoration.  Whistler  subsequently 
painted,  at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  i'lre- 
place,  two  peacocks  on  a  gold  ground  in  attitudes 
suggestive  of  recent,  furious  combat.  One  bird, 
much  ruffled,  stands  on  a  heap  of  gold  coins.  ThiJ, 
it  is  said,  was  intended  by  the  artist  to  satirise  his 
patron,  who  had  objected  to  the  price  of  the  work. 
The  other,  a  beautifully  placid  and  dignilied  fowl, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Whistler  himself. 

»     St 

« 
So  much  for  the  comedy  of  the  "Peacock  Room." 
And  now  for  the  tragedy.  Alas  !  for  the  vanity  of 
luunan  hopes.  Mr.  Jeckyll,  the  original  designer  of 
the  room,  mortified  at  the  destruction  of  his  work, 
went  mad  and  died  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  Mr. 
Leyland  is  dead.  Whistler  is  dead,  and  this  work, 
which  he  relied  on  to  perpetuate  his  reputation  as 
a  great  decorator,  in  addition  to  his  other  claims  to 
immortality,  is  torn  from  its  original  surroundings 
and  put  on  exhibition  some  three  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  picture  which  suggested  it  ;  for  ''  La 
Princesse  du  pays  de  Porcelaine  "  recently  was  the 
centre  of  a  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition  in  Boston. 
But  despite  such  vicissitudes  as  attend  the  mi- 
gratory career  of  a  work  of  art  no  less  than  that 
of  its  owner,  this  famous  picture  and  this  famous 
decoration  may  yet  be  united  again,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  "Peacock  Room  "has  been  bought 
by  an  American  collector,  and  is  to  be  shipped  to 
him  as  soon  as  the  present  exhibition  is  over. 
*  # 

e 

Commenting  on  this  report,  the  Daily  Mail 
exclaims  :  "  Thus,  the  great  master's  finest  works 
are  allowed  to  be  carried  away  from  England,  and 
no  effort  is  made  to  retain  them  or  to  secure  a  fine 
example  for  our  permanent  collection."  So  far  as 
the  "  Peacock  Room "  is  concerned,  I  see  no 
particular  reason  to  be  unhappy  because  a  fine 
decoration  by  an  American  artist,  designed  for  the 
private  residence  of  an  American  in  London,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  private  residence  of  an  American 
in,  say,  New  York.  But  there  is,  of  course,  good 
reason  to  regret  that  no  worthy  example  of 
Whistler's  brush  is  to  be  found  in  any  public  art 
collection  in  England.  That  he  was  an  American 
should  have  been  no  bar  to  his  representation  in  our 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Chantrey  Bequest,  where  his  countryman,  Mr. 
Sargent,  has  been  so  honoured.  Greatly  to  the 
credit  of  our  Royal  Academy,  it  must  be  said  that 
in  the  distribution  of  its  rewards,  never,  since  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution — even  then  it 
elected  the  American,  Benjamin  West,  to  succeed  Sir 


Joshua  Reynolds — has  it  recognised  any  difference 
of  nationality  between  English-speaking  artists. 
That  Whistler  was  not  included  in  the  "  band  of 
brothers  "  of  the  American  colony  in  London  was, 
perhaps,  due  to  reasons  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  his  peculiar  personality.  That  his  genius  has 
not  so  far  been  recognised  by  Burlington  House  is 
not,  perhaps,  as  inexcusable  as  at  first  blush  it  might 
appear  to  be.  Even  in  his  own  country,  apprecia- 
tion of  his  painting  has  been  restricted  to  artists 
and  a  somewhat  narrow  circle  of  connoisseurs. 


Wh.^t  with  the  "  Peacock  Room "  of  Whistler 
in  Bond-street  and  the  wonderful  Japanese 
Peacock  in  Regent-street,  the  artist  about  tovi-n 
ought  to  pick  up  some  valuable  suggestions  for  his 
next  decorative  treatment  of  that  gorgeous  bird  of 
Juno.  And  if  in  his  quest  for  inspiration,  he  should  go 
a  little  further  afield — say,  as  far  as  Kensington — he 
may  look  in  at  Mr.  Bonner's,  at  i8,  Holland-street, 
and  see  how  another  clever  artist — Mr.  Fairfax 
Muckley,  to  wit — who  is  having  a  little  exhibition 
of  his  own  there,  has  treated  a  brace  of  white 
peacocks  in  an  exquisite  mirror  overmantel  in 
gesso,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 


It  is  in  one  of  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  that  we  are  told  of  the  startling 
method  of  a  certain  literary  hack  who  was  required 
to  write  an  article  on  "  Chinese  Metaphysics,"  a 
subject  about  which  he  confessed  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  "  Then,  how  did  you  manage  it  ?  " 
he  was  asked.  "  Oh  !  easily  enough.  I  first  read 
up  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  article  on 
'  China,'  and  then  I  read  up  the  article  on  '  Meta- 
physics,' and,  having  digested  them,  judiciously 
blended  the  two."  I  think  that  the  writer  of  a 
paragraph  about  Alfred  Stevens,  from  a  North 
British  journal  before  me,  must  have  adopted  a 
similar  course  in  reference  to  his  remarks  about 
that  distinguished  Belgian  painter,  whom  he  evidently 
confounds  with  our  English  decorative  artist  of  the 

same  name. 

*  * 

Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  be  a  Belgian  and  be 
called  Alfred  Stevens.  But  I  recall  several  similar 
instances  of  misnamed  French  artists.  There  was 
John  Lewis  Brown,  who  drew  and  painted  horses 
and  horsemen  in  the  hunting  field  in  a  manner  that 
should  have  settled  the  matter  of  his  nationality 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  about  it.  But  there  was  none.  He 
was  a  Frenchman  through  and  through,  and  spoke 
not  a  word  of  English.  By  the  way,  I  speak  of  him 
in  the  past — but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  still 
alive.  Another  Frenchman  of  Frenchmen  is  named 
George  Washington  ;  he,  also,  draws  horses,  and 
paints  them  in  water-colours  delightfully.  One  of 
the  most  accomplished  draughtsmen  and  painters  of 
women  of  fashion  in  all  Paris  is  Albert  Lynch.  He 
is  neither  English,  Irish,  nor  American,  and  he 
speaks  no  language  but  French  and  Spanish.  He 
hails  from  South  America. 

The  Editor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  arc  free  to  all.  It  is  only  required  that  (i) 
questions  dealing  with  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  ot  paper  with  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  hack 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  aaomfany  all  pie/ures,  drawings, 
prints,  etc.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  axd  Crafts,  37  £-  38, 
Strand.  London. 

WAFER-COLOUR   PRACTICE. 

P.  F.  G.  thinks  that  he  has  spoilt  a  water-colour  skt-tch  by 
laying  in  the  sky  unevenly,  and  asks  if  there  is  any  remedy. 
Undoubtedly.  Let  him  turn  the  drawing  upside  down,  and, 
with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush  and  plenty  of  clean  water,  wet 
it  all  over  ;  then  with  gentle  rubbing,  keeping  the  brush 
constantly  full  of  water,  level  the  inequalities.  To  remove 
the  more  stubborn  blemishes,  a  sponge  may  be  necessary. 

MiLLiCEXT  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  trouble,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  her  sky ;  but  our  answer  to  P.F.G.  applies 
equallv  to  her  case.  We  ma\'  add  that  by  wetting  an  uneven 
wash  with  a  soft  brush  and  water,  and  rubbing  it  very  lightly 
and  rapidly  with  a  cloth,  the  tint  may  be  made  to  look  even, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  granulated  appearance  that 
answers  well  for  old  walls,  backgrounds,  portraits,  and  all 
places  for  which  a  rather  rough  surface  is  desirable.  When 
a  tint  cannot  be  got  at  once  of  the  required  depth  or  tone,  it 
must  be  gone  over  with  other  washes  of  colour  until  the 
object  shall  be  attained  ;  but  in  doing  so,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  under  colour.  When  a  wash  of  colour  is  laid 
on  the  paper,  leave  it  to  dry  before  again  working  on  it. 
Any  defect  observed  may  then  be  rectified  more  easily. 
|2)  For  sketching  purposes,  when  a  very  light  kit  is  desirable, 
we  know  of  nothing  better  than  Kowney's  "  Registered 
Sketching  Case,"  which  was  illustrated  in  their  advertisement 
last  month.  (3)  One  coupon  is  sufficient  for  any  competition 
announced  in  the  number. 


TO  PROVE  AN  ETCHING  WITHOUT  A  PRESS. 

HoLl.AK. — Of  course,  a  good  press  for  printing  etchings  is 
rather  a  costly  affair.  There  is  a  way,  however,  of  proving 
your  plate  without  a  press.  Ink  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
pour  plaster  of  Paris  over  it.  When  the  plaster  hardens, 
warm  the  plate  and  take  off  the  plaster,  which  you  will  find 
has  taken  an  impression  equal  to  the  finest  India  proof. 


TO  OXIDIZE   SILVER. 

S.  F.  P. — An  excellent  prcparatiin  fur  oxidizing  silver  is  a 
solution  of  platina  in  hot  aqua  regina  (or  one  part  nitric  acid 
to  two  parts  muriatic).  Let  the  fluid  evaporate  ;  wash  the 
powder  in  water  and  dry  it.  Then  dissolve  the  powder  in 
water  or  alcohol  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  bottle  for  use. 
The  silver  object  having  been  well  cleaned,  apply  the  solution 
with  a  soft  brush  and  let  it  dry.  If  a  very  dark  oxide  be 
desired,  warm  the-  silver  until  it  gets  as  black  as  is  required. 
Wash  off  what  is  superfluous  and  clean  as  with  ordinary 
silver. 


SUNDRY   QUERIES   ANSWERED, 

"  E.  B."  writes  : — "May  I  suggest  that  you  supplement  the 
articles  on  '  Modelling'  in  your  delightful  Arts  and  Crafts 
by  a  chapter  on  Casting  in  Plaster,  which  seems  to  me  the 
legitimate  conclusion  of  that  work,  and  which  is  not  in 
Lanteri's  work  on  Modelling  ?" — It  shall  be  done. 

Bl.-vck  and  White. — (i)  Of  course,  one  must  be  a  good 
draughtsman  before  one  can  become  an  illustrator.  (2)  Yes, 
any  line  drawing  in  pure  black  and  white  can  be  reproduced 
mechanically,  by  "  process,"  for  illustrating  purposes.  (3)  If 
you  will  carefully  read  the  paragraph  again,  we  think  you 
will  see  that  it  allows  of  no  such  construction. 

Sigma. — Naturally,  we  must  have  a  staff  of  "  regular  con- 
tributors," but  the  fact  need  not  hinder  you  from  submitting 


anything  you  think  suitable  for  the  magazine.  We  shall 
always  he  glad  to  consider  contributions  from  any  source. 
The  "  outsider "  of  to-day  may  become  the  "  regular  con- 
tributor "  of  to-morrow,  if  he  is  able  to  supply  what  is  needed. 

S.  F.  and  Art  Worker. — Most  of  the  leading  art  schools 
will  re-open  from  September  to  October.  Your  best  course 
is  to  peruse  the  announcements  of  those  who  advertise  in  our 
columns— they  include  some  of  the  best  private  schools — and 
write  for  prospectuses  to  the  managers  of  the  ones  that  seem 
most  likely  to  suit  your  purpose,  if  would  be  well  to  say  what, 
if  any,  art  instruction  you  have  had. 

China  Painter.— (i)  At  least  two  firings  will  be  needed,  as 
the  gold  cannot  be  put  over  the  tint  before  firing.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  cover  the  china  with  the  tint,  and  then  have  it  fired 
before  drawing  the  design.  If  after  painting,  you  dry  the 
colours  thoroughly  in  the  oven,  you  can  outline  in  gold  with 
safety,  but  be  careful   not   to   run   the  gold  on  to  the  colour. 

(2)  We  are  unable  to  tell  you  where,  in  England,  you  can  buy 
the  American   portable  kilns  for  firing  your  work  at  home. 

(3)  Certainly,  tar  oil  and  fat  oil  may  be  used  together  ;  the 
statement  that  you  cite  to  the  contrary  is  erroneous. 

A  PORTABLE  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

This  is  a  simple  little  device  to  aid  the  student  in  sketching 
from  nature.  Anyone  handy  with  the  glue-pot,  saw,  and 
plane  can  make  such  a  machine  with  a  very  little  outlay  of 
money.  With  its  assistance  the  young  sketcher  out-of-doors 
can  correct  his  perspective  ;  and  not  only  that  ;  it  will  be 
found  a  help  for  drawing  the  intcrjor  of  a  room.  Cloud 
forms,  too,  can  be  traced  on  tlie  ground-glass  before  they  can 
change,  and  the  sketch  thus  obtained  can  be  enlarged  by  the 
use  of  squared  paper  or  pantograph. 

Make  the  box  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  four  in  depth. 


and  six  in  width.  In  the  middle  of  one  end  of  it  let  a  hole  be 
bored  (as  at  A  in  my  diagram),  in  which  insert  a  doubly  con- 
vex lens  ;  and  at  the  other  end,  inside  the  box,  place  a  piece 
of  looking-glass  (as  at  B),  inclinmg  it  at  an  angle  o{  45°,  or 
midway  between  hori/ont.il  and  perpendicular,  so  as  to  reflect 
objects  upward.  Part  of  the  top  of  the  box  must  be  made  to 
act  as  a  lid  or  cover  upon  hinges  (as  at  D),  and  the  space 
beneath  filled  up  by  a  piece  of  ground-glass  (C),  upon  which 
the  objects  or  scenes  are  reflected  with  the  greatest  beauty 
and  exactness.  The  line  E  indicates  sides  of  thin  leather  or 
cloth  tacked  on  the  cover  and  sides  of  the  box  to  keep  off  as 
much  of  the  circumambient  light  as  possible.  In  some 
cameras,  instead  of  a  fixed  lens,  a  sliding  tube,  with  a  lens  at 
the  extremity,  is  employed.  The  inside  of  the  box  sliould  be 
painted  over  with  lamp-black,  or  if  that  is  not  handy,  it  may 
be  stained  with  ink.  The  machine  has  not  been  patented, 
and  therefore  anyone  may  make  it. — G.  S.  Mitchell. 


The  SiRREY  Art  Circle  Exhibition  held  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  Croydon,  from  June  14th  to  i8th,  contained  an 
interesting  display  of  work.  The  "  Circle  "  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sidney  Moore,  honorary  secretary, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
cabinet  containing  twenty-three  sketches  and  pictures  by  his 
fellow-members.  Xotahle  among  the  exhibitors  were  .\lbert 
Toft  with  a  Statuette.  "  Young  Vulcan  "  ;  Alexander  Mann,  "A 
Study  of  a  Head"  ;  Claude  Hayes,  Adam  Proctor,  Montague 
Smythe,  and  Tatton  Winter. 
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The  late  George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A.,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Facsimile  of  the  Etcliing  by  Professor  ALPHONSE  LegROS. 


George  Frederick  Watts. 


IT  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Watts  as  tire  greatest  artist  whom  the  British 
school  has  produced  ;  he  was  certainly  the  most 
accomplished  master  of  imaginative  art,  and  as  a 
portrait  painter  he  ranks  among  the  finest  exponents 
of  this  form  of  practice  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  our  history.  As  a  sculptor,  too,  he  achieved  real 
distinction.  Not  many  men,  indeed,  have  been  so 
nobly  endowed,  or  have  used  remarkable  gifts  with 
such  consistent  judgment  and  with  such  absolute 
devotion  to  the  highest  principles.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  practical  advocate  of  all  that 
is  worthiest  and  noblest  in  artistic  expression,  as  a 
teacher  of  great  truths  concerning  which  he  had  an 
unhesitating  conviction,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  whole  of  his 
energies.  Yet,  with  all  his  faith  in  the  value  of  didactic 
painting,  he  was  not  content  to  depict  a  persuasive 
motive  in  a  popular  manner,  or  to  strive  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd  by  doing  work  which  would 
satisfy  merely  the  lovers  of  a  telling  subject.  Neither 
was  he  a  pedant  who  sought  to  impress  by  abstruse- 
ness  and  by  vaguely  suggesting  ideas  which  were  too 
profound  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds. 
The  middle  course  which  he  steered  between  these 
two  extremes  led  him  to  achievement  which  was 
always  distinguished,  always  lofty  in  intention,  and 
beautiful  in  conception,  and  yet  was  unfailingly 
clear  and  explanatory  in  its  educational  purpose. 
No  one  who  has  studied  his  work  would  fail  to 
perceive  the  perfection  of  sympathy  which  inspires 
it  throughout,  and  assuredly  no  one,  whether  in 
agreement  with  his  teaching  or  not,  could  deny  the 
single-mindedness  which  dignified  his  effort  and 
gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  his  productions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  charactistics  of  his 
technical  method  was  his  avoidance  of  all  those 
tricks  of  handling  and  all  those  executive  manner- 
isms which  mark  an  artist  as  a  follower  of  this  or 
that  school.  His  style  was  based  at  the  outset  upon 
minute  and  careful  study  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and 
was  amplified  by  the  impressions  which  he  received 
in  his  early  manhood  during  a  period  of  some  years 
spent  in  Italy.  Upon  this  basis  he  built  up  a  purely 
personal  manner,  a  mode  of  rendering  his  mental 
creations  which  was  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  the 
ideas  upon  v.hich  he  drew  for  the  presentation  of  his 
theories  about  human  life.  He  was  an  idealist  in  his 
creed,  so  in  his  methods  he  kept  clear  of  everything 
which  would  tend  to  bind  him  down  to  literalism  of 
interpretation  or  actuality  of  record.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  knew  better  how  realism  could  he  used 
to  make  credible  an  imaginative  composition,  or  how 
essential  careful  understanding  of  nature  and  close 
observation  of  facts  were  to  give  a  due  measure  of 
meaning  to  pictorial  fantasies.  He  shirked  none  of 
the  grammar  of  his  craft,  and  his  scholarly  draughts- 


manship, his  noble  sense  of  form,  his  broad  and 
massive  modelling  and  his  serious  management  of 
tone  relations  all  show  how  sincere  a  student  he  was, 
and  how  well  equipped  for  attempting  the  highest 
flights  in  art. 

That  his  influence  upon  the  artists  of  this  country 
has  been  considerable  may  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  that  it  will  endure  may  equally  be 
assumed.  But  he  has  not  left  any  large  school  of 
followers  or  of  imitators,  who  are  trying  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  in  his  particular  way.  The  strength 
of  his  influence  comes  from  his  practical  advocacy 
through  his  working  life  of  nearly  seventy  years — 
he  was  born  in  1817  and  first  exhibited  in  1837 — of 
the  claims  of  the  finest  type  of  design.  In  his 
sculpture  and  in  his  pictures,  his  portraits  not 
excepted,  the  decorative  intention  is  as  apparent 
as  the  didactic,  and  few  painters  have  provecl  more 
clearly  how  effectively  decoration  can  be  allied  with 
intellectual  art.  That  he  did  not  execute  a  series 
of  important  mural  paintings  which  would  have 
borne  comparison  with  the  achievements  of  the 
masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  certainly  not 
his  fault ;  this  type  of  practice  he  specially  desired 
to  adopt,  and  he  proved  by  his  frescoes  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  that  he  was  wholly  fitted  for  such  under- 
takings. But  his  aspirations  in  this  direction  were 
not  encouraged  by  the  public — the  refusal  of  his 
ofter  to  decorate  the  hall  of  Euston  Railway  Station 
is  a  matter  of  history — and  more  or  less  against  his 
will  he  was  forced  to  paint  easel  pictures  instead. 
However,  in  these  the  soundness  of  his  creed  is  so 
plainly  proved  that  all  artists  who  wish  to  be  guided 
by  a  great  example  can  learn  from  his  canvases  the 
lessons  they  desirt*  It  is  in  this  way  especially  that 
his  influence  will  be  permanent  and  will  tend  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish.  Moreover,  in  other 
directions  he  made  felt  his  educational  power  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life — by  his  encouragement  of 
applied  art  and  by  his  ready  support  of  all  effort  which 
tended  to  popularise  the  higher  forms  of  decoration. 
Happily  his  wife,  who  has  so  admirably  seconded 
his  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  public  taste,  lives 
to  carry  on  this  part  of  his  work.  She  helped  'him 
devotedly  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  now  it  can 
well  be  imagined  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  aims 
will  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  sacred  trust.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  all  lovers  .of  art  should 
remember  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  a 
man  who  has  never  failed  in  his  mission  as  a  teacher 
of  the  purest  and  finest  form  of  aesthetics,  who  has 
laboured  always  to  benefit  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  has  sacrificed  much  for  the  sake  of  the  arts 
which  were  to  him  the  engrossing  interest  of  his 
hfe. 

A.   L.  Baldry. 
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Sketching  from  Nature. 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO    PAINTING    IN    WATER  COLOURS. 


L — Selection  of   Subject. 

IN  sketching  with  the  point,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  indicate  very  hghtly  the  ensemble  ;  .that 
is  to  say,  put  down  a  few  faint  Hnes  to 
bound  the  whole  of  the  subject,  or  show,  at 
least,  where  the  principal  parts  of  it  are  to  come 
on  the  paper.  This  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  sketching  of  animals  in  motion,  clouds,  ships 
under  sail,  and  many  other  things  can  never  go 
much  further.  To  neglect  mapping  out  the  ensemble 
is  also  to  run  the  risk  of  being  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  sketch-block.  S'ou  begin  with  some 
interesting  object  on  a  scale  so  large  that  you  find 
as  you  go  on  that  you  have  no  room  for  the  other 
objects  that  you  intended  to  include  in  your  sketch. 
The  position  of  the  principal  objects  or  parts  being 
lightly  indicated,  the  ne.xt  thing  to  do  is  to  test 
their  relative  distances  and  proportions.  Beginners 
are  too  apt  lo  omit  even  this  necessary  precaution. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  cannot  without  much  practice 
make  absolutelv  sure  of  proportions,  for  one  cannot 
measure  everything,  and  the  means  that  can  be 
used  in  sketching  are  rather  rough .  But  that  is  no 
reason    for   failing    altogether    to   attend    to    this 


important  matter.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  novices  is  easily  avoidable.  They  try  to  take  in 
so  much  of  the  scene  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  at 
the  same  glance.  Hence  their  ensemble  is  an 
artificial  one,  and  to  render  it  properly  it  is 
requisite  that  the  draughtsman  imagine  himself  so 
placed  that  the  objects  might  be  fully  seen  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  To  do  this  requires  consider- 
able practical  acquaintance  with  perspective,  and 
some  facility  in  composition.  Such  sketching  is 
not  for  beginners.  They  should  fix  their  eye  upon 
some  particular  object,  and  take  into  their  sketch 
onlvwhat  can  be  clearly  seen  at  the  same  time  with 
that  object.  Having  mapped  out  the  subject  so 
limited,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  determine  the  main 
proportions  by  measuring  with  the  pencil  or  pen, 
held  out  at  arm's  length.  There  are  various  means 
of  simplifying  even  this  simple  process.  One  of 
the  best  is  an  empty  frame  or  mat  the  size  of  the 
proposed  sketch,  on  which  a  few  strings  or  rubber 
bands  can  be  disposed  to  follow  the  leading  lines, 
and  mark  by  their  intersections  the  principal  points 
of  the  subject.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  this  in  the 
one  position  with  regard  to  the  eye  while  the  strings 
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Landscape  Sketch  by  Theodore  Rousseau. 
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are  being  adjusted.  That  done,  the  frame  can  be 
laid  ujion  the  drawinj^-block  and  the  desired  points 
can  be  marked  with  the  pencil  point.  But  the  main 
thing  is  to  accustom  the  eye  to  iiieasuring  distances. 
Such  aids  as  this  should,  as  a  rule,  be  resorted  to 
only  as  tests  of  the  measurements  taken  by  the  eye. 
In  selecting  the  subject  of  a  landscape  sketch, 
try  to  secure  from  one  position  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  following  results  :  (i)  Variety  of  objects  with 
diversity  of  forms  and  features  of  a  picturesque 
or  otherwise  attractive  character  ;  {2)  diversity  of 
character  and  direction  in  the  lines  of  those  objects  ; 
(3)  diversity  of  heights  in  the  objects,  avoiding  {a) 
accidental  unpleasing  continuity  of  line  ;  (b)  large 
masses  of  blank  or  uninteresting  surface,  and  (c)  of 
the  predominance  of  unbroken,  vertical,  diagonal, 
and  horizontal  lines  ;  (.4)  in  combination  with  all 
1his,  a  bold,  effective  foreground. 


found  in  the  middle  distance,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  (with  many  exceptions)  that  the 
middle  distance  contains  the  principal  dark  masses 
of  the  landscape.     It  is  bad  to  erect  this  rule  into  a 


II. — Trees  and  Foliage. 

Landscape  painters  are  often  indifferent  as  to  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  foliage  of  particular 
kinds  of  trees  ;  but,  in  a  broad  way,  they  are  careful 
to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  family  to 
which  the  trees  belong.  In  his  preliminary  studies 
the  conscientious  artist  will,  as  a  rule,  secure  an 
accurate  portrait  of  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  or 
willow,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  is  to  appear  in  his 
picture. 

To  convey  the  idea  of  the  species  of  a  tree  by 
means  of  a  sketch,  be  careful  to  represent  the 
peculiarities  of  its  trunk  conformation  and  bark 
markings.  As  a  rule,  the  skeletons  throw  out 
br.inches,  beginning  by  sweeping  downward,  and 
gnidually  tending  upward  toward  the  sky.  Of 
course,  however,  there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of 
length,  direction,  and  sweep  in  the  branches  toward 
the  centre  of  a  tree  ;  and  thev  will  all  generally 
ramify  out  into  smaller  branchings,  like  the  out- 
spread hngers  of  a  hand,  especially  at  their  tif's. 
They  will  also  decrease  in  thickness  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  upward.  Note  well  the  ramihca- 
tions  of  the  branches — where  they  are  angular, 
where  they  are  curved,  the  manner  in  which  the 
foliage  hangs  upon  them  ;  and  of  the  massiveness 
or  the  looseness  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  of  the 
angularity  or  roundness  of  the  leaves. 

The  student  will  not  have  been  long  at  work 
from  nature  before  he  will  of  himself  have  made 
the  observation  that  the  foliage  of  trees  is  almost 
always  darker  than  the  ground  at  their  base.  The 
reason  is  that  not  only  are  the  leaves  of  trees 
generally  of  a  darker  colour  than  grass  or  the  bare 
earth,  but  we  see  much  of  the  shadow  side  of 
leaves  and  branches,  while  of  the  earth  beneath  us 
we  see  the  principal  masses  lit  by  the  sun  or  sky. 
That  this  simple  principle,  however,  is  not  always 
borne  in  mind  by  artists  is  shown  by  many  of  their 
sketches,  which  are  unsatisfactory,  even  to  them- 
selves, they  do  not  know  why,  and  which  would  be 
quite  successful  if  they  had  attended  to  this  general 
truth,  that  the  sky  is  usually  the  lightest  space  in  a 
subject,  the  ground  next,  and  upright  objects,  if  full 
of  detail,  like  trees  or  the  more  rugged  sorts  of 
rocks,    the   darkest.     As    these  last  are  commonly 


An  Old  Mill  by  a  Graveyard. 

formula,  as  some  French  landscape  painters  do  ; 
but  it  is  even  worse  to  ignore  it  where  it  applies,  as 
many  of  our  landscape  painters  do,  in  their  less 
finished  work.  Because  rules  of  this  sort,  founded 
on  nearly  universal  experience,  may  be  misapplied, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  useless.  Young 
artists,  who  sometimes  regard  them  as  empirical 
"  recipes,"  only  display  their  own  ignorance  in  so 
doing.  We  will  give  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
"  recipes "  without  always  taking  up  the  space 
that  would  be  required  to  explain  the  natural  facts 
on  which  they  are  fovmded.  Our  readers  will 
understand  that  they  are  intended  to  guide  observa- 
tion, not  to  supersede  it. 

In  water-colour  sketching,  we  advise  that  the 
distance  be  painted  first,  the  sky  next,  carrying  its 
dominant  tone  over  the  distance,  and  perhaps  a 
little  into  the  middle  distance.     It  may  be  remarked 
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here  that  a  modifying  tone  in  water-colour  has  a 
much  stronger  el^ect  when  placed  over  the  local 
tones  than  when  these  come  over  it.     The  decided 


Back  of  the  Beach  :  Sand  Dunes. 


grays  of  the  distance  are  best  got  by  covering 
down  the  local  tints  with  the  blue  or  gray  of  the 
sky  ;  the  broken  tones  of  the  middle  distance,  by 
painting  the  local  colours  over  this  pale  sky  colour. 
Similarly,  it  will  be  found  by  experience  that  the 
foreground,  if  of  the  same  nature  as  the  middle 
distance,  will  partake  largely  of  its  coloration  ;  bat 


the  skv  may  be  overcast  and  the  foreground  of  snow 
or  white  marble  ;  a  rocky  hillside  may  come  in  full 
sunlight  against  the  sky,  while  the  level  ground  at 

its  base  mav  be  dark 
with  the  shadow  of  some 
other  hill  ;  but  these  ex- 
ceptional effects,  interest- 
ing as  they  are  when 
well  done,  may  be  neg- 
lected, at  first,  by  the 
-_  student      and      amateur. 

Those  more  customary, 
to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, are  also,  as  a  rule, 
more  impressive  and 
easier  to  manage. 

R.J. 
[Jo  he  conliiuiiiL) 


Never  make  a  drawing 
out  of  doors  and  colour 
it  from  memory.  The 
effects  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  spot  are  invalu- 
able, and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced with  accuracy  at  a 
distance.  It  is  bad  prac- 
tice even  to  touch  up  or 
deepen  tones  away  from 
the  object  or  at  another  hour  from  the  one  originally 

selected.  

The  French  animal  painter,  Philippe  Rousseau 
— not  to  be  confounded  with  Theodore  Rousseau,, 
the  more  famous  landscape  painter — used  to  say 
that  he  never  got  a  more  valuable  bit  of  advice 
than  that  from  his  teacher,  who  told  him  to  bear  in 


Sketched  at  Etretat:  Washing  Clothes  on  the  Beach. 


there  will  be,  here  and  there,  touches  of  stronger 
and  purer  colour.  Of  course,  the  middle  distance 
may  be  grass  and  the  foreground  a  ploughed  field  ; 


mind  that  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  for  a  morning  sky  some  lake,  for  mid-day 
some  brown  red,  and  vermilion  for  the  evening. 


A  STREET  ARAB. 
By  J.  G.  BROWN. 
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The  Training  of  an  Illustrator. 


{Continued  from  page  64.) 


III. — First  Steps  ix  Pkactice. 

IF  you  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  jour 
drawing  ability  to  begin  at  once  with"  the 
pen,  let  your  first  few  sketches  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  slight  outline  in  pencil,  just  to 
assure  the  proportion  and  well  placing  of  your 
subject.  Afterwards  erase  most  of  the  pencil  lines, 
leaving  the  merest  guide  to  go  by.  By  this  means 
you  avoid  roughening  the  surface  of  the  bristol- 
board  by  rubbing  out  errors  and  correcting.  To 
transfer  a  drawing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  scribble, 
so  to  speak,  all  over  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a 
soft  black  pencil,  then  lay  the  drawing  on  the 
cardboard,  and  carefully  go  over  all  the   outlines 

with    a    sharply    pointed      

hard  pencil  ;  on  lifting 
the  paper  a  complete 
tracing  will  be  found  be- 
neath. 

Now    let    us    suppose 
your  first  subject  to   be 
a  landscape,  though  the 
same  method    is  equally 
applicable  to  figures.    Di- 
vide the  light  and  shade 
into  two  grand   masses  ; 
begin    with    the    darkest 
parts,    and    lay    them    in 
with  simple  parallel  lines, 
keeping  the  shadows  broad  and  flat,  and  leaving 
the  lights  entirely  clean  at  first.     Then  recross  these 
lines  with   others,  parallel  as  before,  letting  their 
direction  be  in  whatever  manner  will  best  suggest 
the  forms  to    be  interpreted.     This  is  to   a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  feeling  with  the  artist,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.     For  this  reason  it 
is  well  to    begin    by  copying  some  good  pen  and 
ink   drawings,   and,  after  studying  the   manner  of 
recrossing    and     directing 
the  Hues,  it  will  be  easier 
to  interpret  for  oneself  the 
forms    in     nature.      Upon 
the  depth  of  tone  desired 
in  a  shadow  depends  the 
number  of  times  that  the 
lines  must  be  crossed  and 
recrossed    (which    process 
is    called    hatching),     but 
great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  lines  of   one   set 
are    entirely    dry    before 
another  set  is   begun,  for 
blotted  lines  will  spoil  the  work.     In  a  Very  black 
mass  of  shadow  the  tone   may  be  put  in  with  a 
line-pointed    sable    brush,    and    the    small,    deep 
accents    that   occur  in   a  drawing  may   be   put   in 
solidly  with  the  pen.     A  coarse-pointed  pen  should 


Fig.  14. — A  gradation  with 
horizontal  lines  varied  in 
thickness,  suggesting  clouds. 


Fig.    15. — Cross-hatching 
with  slightly  oblique  lines. 


Fig.   16. — A   gradation    with 

slightly  inclined  lines,  useful 

for  skies. 


be  used  for  bold,  strong  lines,  and  a  very  fine  one 
where  delicate  modelling  is  needed,  generally  in 
the  lightest  parts.  The  half  tints  should  be 
modelled  with  the  greatest  care,  a  medium-sized 
pen  being  used  for  the  general  work.  Make  the 
lines  light  at  first,  deepening  as  required,  for  it  is 
very  easy  to  increase  the 
strength  of  a  line,  but 
very  difficult  to  lighten 
it.  If  a  mistake  is  made, 
and  a  tone  is  too  dark,  it 
can  only  be  rectified  by 
careful  scratching  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  knife  is 
also  used  sometimes  in  a 
large  mass  of  black,  where 
a  few  brilliant  lights  are 
to  be  picked  out.  Very 
strong  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way. 

There  are  a  few  things  to  be  specially  remem- 
bered while  working  which  are  necessary  to  a 
successful  result.  In  the  iirst  place,  be  careful  but 
not  liinid ;  confidence  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
lines  unbroken  ;  they  must  not  be  patched  and 
joined.  In  modelling,  graduate  the  lines  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  effect.  Heavy  lines  nnist  be  used  in 
the  dark  parts,  and  very  fine  lines  made  with  the 
small  pen  in  the  light  parts.  If  a  blot  is  made 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  the  drawing  is  not  neces- 
sarily spoiled  ;  the  ink  may  be  taken  up  at  once 
with  blottii.g  paper  and  the  spot  scratched  out 
with  a  sharp  knife.  After  this,  if  the  paper  is 
smoothed  down  and  polished  with  the  back  of  the 
knife,  lines  may  be  drawn  over  it  again  with  a  fine 
pen.  WJien  the  drawing  is  finished,  rnli  out  the 
pencil  marks. 

IV. H,\TCHING    AND    CrOSS- HATCHING. 

To  the  beginner  in  pen  drawing  it  is  at  first  a  great 
relief  to  be  allowed  to  use  cross-hatching.  It  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  light  tint  darker,  an  uneven  tint 
more  even  by  adding  a 
few  lines  drawn  across 
those  already  made.  But 
the  true  use  of  cross- 
hatching  is  to  represent 
the  material,  the  texture 
of  the  subject,  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  between 
flesh  and  drapery,  drapery 
and  foliage,  foliage  and 
rock  surface.  For  this  it 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
\ary  from  a  smooth  and 
flowing  texture  to  a  rough  and  highly  irregular  one  ; 
to  distinguish   various  sorts  of  leafage — the  loose 


Fig.  17. — Oblique  lines  in 
opposite  directions. 
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Fig.  18. — Pine  Foliage. 


and  floating  character  of  the  ehn,  the  stiffness  of 
the  oak,  the  large  broad  leaves  of  the  chestnut,  and 
the  narrow  leaves  of  the  willow.  To  do  all  this 
with  certainty  the  beginner  must  learn  how  to 
produce  man}-  varieties  of 
te.xture  separately,  and  then 
notice  how  they  affect  one 
another  when  used  together. 
Separately,  one  may  mean 
no  more  than  another,  like 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ; 
but  together,  if  they  are  used 
with  knowledge,  they  be- 
come really  expressive,  and 
may  stand  not  only  for 
shadow  and  light,  but  for 
greater  and  less  complexity, 
suggesting  here  a  thinly 
clad  branch  and  there  a  mass  of  tangled  foliage. 

In  shading  an  object  like  the  rounded  trunk  of  a 
tree,  the  lines  will  follow  the  modelling  of  the 
surface  ;  the  even  face  of  a  wall  of  cut  stone  and  its 
horizontal  lavers  will  be  shown  by  a  tint  mostly  of 
horizontal  lines.  In  all  cases  the  effect  of  perspective 
in  making  lines  seem  to  ap- 
proach one  another  as  they 
recede  should  be  observed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  obtaining 
an  expression  of  distance 
or  of  roundness  in  pen 
drawing.  The  lines  above 
the  eve  should  run  down 
toward  the  horizon,  while 
those  below  should  run  up 
to  meet  them.  This  may 
seem  an  arbitrary  rule,  but 
where  horizontal  lines  occur 
found  that  they  follow  it,  as  in  the  layers  of  many 
rocks  and  the  strips  of  bark  that  frequently  peel  off 
from  the  trunk  of  the  birch-tree. 

It  is  sometimes   enough   to  give   character  to  a 
piece   of   cross-hatching   to    let   one    set    of   lines 


the  modelling  of  the  subject,  the  lines  crossing  them 
should  be  verv  slight  and  as  few  as  may  be,  so  as 
not  to  obscure  the  important  facts  of  form. 


Fig.  19. — Oak  Foliage. 
nature  it  will   be 


Fig.  21. — Treatment  of  Foreground  Herbage. 

Usually  it  is  best  not  to  let  the  crossed  lines  form 
squares,  because  the  tint  so  produced  is  monotonous 
and  rather  disagreeable.  Nevertheless,  in  indicating 
roughly  reflections  in  still  water  this  plan  may 
be  followed.  The  reason  is  that,  the  water  being 
quite  level,  all  the  slight 
lines  that  are  caused  by 
the  current  take  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  while 
the  lines  of  the  reflected 
image  show  distinctly 
only  where  they  cross 
these  at  right  angles. 
But  it  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  truer  to  work 
the  whole  in  horizontal 
touches,  taking  special 
pains,  however,  witli  the 
reflections  of  the  upright 
branches 


Fig.  22.— Willow  Foliage. 


The  iirst  method  is  prac- 
tically the  best  where  a  large  distant 
mass  of  reflected  colour  is  to  be 
given  ;  the  second  where  the  subject 
is  a  foreground  one  and  the  reflections 
should  be  wrought  out  in  detail. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
the    treatment    of   water.     It  will    be 
the  special  subject  of  our  next  paper. 
(7b  be  conlimic'il.) 


Fig.  20. — Example  of  the  use  of  horizontal  lines. 

predominate,  while  a  rough  but  even  texture,  like 
that  of  cloth,  is  best  represented  by  lines  crossing 
in  all  directions.     Where  the  dominant  lines  show 


Do  not  use  the  term  "  reflection  "and 
"  shadow  "    indiscriminately.      Young 
ladies  are  apt  to  speak  of  reflections  as 
shadows — shadows  of  trees  in  water, 
etc.     Trees   or  other   objects  do  not 
cast  shadows  on  the  surface  of  water 
unless    the    water    is    muddy   or   dis- 
coloured.      The     shadow-     on     clear 
water    is    projected    on    the    bottom. 
Many    artists    will    dispute    this    fact,    but    it    is 
because  they  have  not  clearly  observed  the  things 
in  nature.  V.  W. 


Flowers  in  their  Season, 

WITH    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS    FOR   DRAWING    AND    PAINTING    THEM. 


IX.— ROSES  :    Their  Tkeatmext  ix  Oil  and 
Water  Colours.     {Continued  from  page  74.) 

BRIDE  Roses  should  have  a  thin  wash  of  very 
much  dikited  gamboge  over  the  whole 
flower,  excepting  on  the  curled  over  petals, 
where  the  highest  lights  occur.  Then 
put  in  your  deeper  tones  with  pure  gamboge  (or 
aureolin)  ;  in  the  shadows  mix  with  neutral  tint, 
and  if  they  are  too  cold  or  green  in  tone,  add  a 
touch  of  Indian  yellow  or  orange  cadmium.  Put 
some  deep  touches  of  Indian  yellow  in  the  centre, 
and,  now  and  then,  even  some  raw  sienna.  The 
shadows  of  the  outside  petals  occasionally  have  a 
touch  of  olive  green,  or,  if  lighter,  Hooker's  green. 
The  cool,  grey  shadows  of  the  single  petals,  that 
seem  almost  purplish  bv  contrast  with  the  warm 
yellow,  are  rendered  by  cobalt  blue  and  rose  madder, 
or,  if  too  purplish,  simply  by  neutral  tint. 

Yellow  Roses  (Pearl  or  Tea  Roses). — Wash  a  tone 
of  thin  cadmium  yellow  or  Indian  yellow  over  the 
whole  rose.  The  colours  for  the  shadows  are  the 
same  as  those  given  for  Bride  roses,  but  you  must 
keep  them  in  a  warmer  and  more  pinkish  hue,  with 
a  touch  of  rose  madder  instead  of  green,  and 
Indian  yellow  or  cadmium  orange  instead  of  gam- 
boge or  aureolin.  A  tea  rose  usually  has  a  touch 
of  rose  madder  in  the  yellow  all  over. 

Catherine  Merniel  Roses. — Over  the  whole  Hower 
wash  a  thin  tone  of  rose  madder.  The  bluish 
shaclows  are  painted  with  rose  madder  and  a 
touch  of  cobalt  blue,  and  the  deep  warm  ones  with 
more  rose  madder  and  a  touch  of  Indian  yellow  or 
orange  cadmium  ;  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  the 
outside  petals  use  madder  and  raw  sienna,  and 
often  a  touch  of  olive  green.  Be  very  careful  to 
preserve  the  values,  and  be  sure  not  to  put  too 
heavy  or  black  shadows  in  light  roses  of  any 
colour.  Xo  strong  blacks  or  browns  should  ever 
be  used.  A  grey  shadow  may  be  painted  with 
cobalt  and  rose  madder. 

La  France  Roses. — Wash  over  the  flower  a  thin  tone 
of  rose  madder  or  crimson  lake,  leaving  the  high 
lights  on  the  curled-over  petals  white,  and  deepen 
the  shaclows  with  the  same,  the  grey  ones  having  a 
little  cobalt  mixed  with  the  other  colour,  or  even  a 
thin  tone  of  neutral  tint.  Where  the  pink  is  stronger 
or  transparent,  and  therefore  has  a  vi^armer  tone, 
add  some  scarlet  lake.  The  La  France  rose  is 
usually  on  a  bluish  tone  of  pink,  but  do  not  there- 
fore feel  bound  to  mix  blue  everywhere  with  the 
pink,  but  simply  omit  yellows,  the  rose  madder  or 
crimson  lake  both  being  of  a  bluish  tint  in  them- 
selves. 

In  painting  these  roses  in  oil  colours,  the  colours 
of  the  same  names  for  water  colours  may  be  used. 
The  various  tones  of  pink  and  red,  of  course,  will 


call  for  the  use  of  more  or  less  white — which 
pigment  in  water-colour  painting,  of  course,  should 
not  be  employed  at  all.  In  oil  you  can  use  a  good 
deal  of  vermilion  or  Chinese  vermilion,  too,  mixed 
with  white  for  your  lightest  and  brightest  pink  tones. 
For  the  light  roses  white  is  used  everywhere  ;  for 
the  darker  ones  only  in  the  lights,  while  the 
shadows  ought  to  be  transparent.  Some  siccatif 
should  be  added  whenever  lake  or  rose  madder  is 
used  much,  these  two  being  very  slow  drying 
colours. 

The  Mermets  and  such  light  roses  are  treated 
with  the  same  colours  as  in  water  colours,  except 
the  yellows  that  are  used  with  the  pink,  and  which 
are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Xaples  yellow,  all  the 
varieties  of  which — there  are  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  and 
one  called  greenish  Xaples  yellow — are  useful  for 
roses.  Where  there  is  a  touch  of  strong  yellow 
in  the  ouside  petals  next  to  the  calyx,  take  some 
strontium  yellow  with  the  white,  if  in  full  light, 
while  in  shadow  some  yellow  ochre,  less  white,  and 
a  touch  of  ivory  black  are  used. 

For  the  white  and  yellow  roses,  such  as  Bride, 
Pearl,  and  so  on,  strontium  is  very  useful  mixed 
with  white  for  the  highest  lights  and  strongest 
yellow  tones.  The  Naples  yellows  are  used  for 
softer  and  more  subdued  tones.  For  the  shadows 
use  king's  yellow,  strontium  yellow,  or  cadmium 
with  less  white  and  some  ivory  black.  Yellow  ochre 
and  raw  sienna  may  also  be  used,  and  if  the  tones 
are  greenish  add  a  touch  of  cobalt  blue.  The 
greys  next  to  the  high  lights  are  made  with 
emerald  green,  vermilion,  and  white. 

Suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  deep  red  roses 
for  both  oil  and  water  colours  were  given  last 
month. 


X. — Tke.vtmext  of  Rose  Le.aves. 

THERE  is  so  much  diversity  in  the  leaves  of 
roses  that  those  of  each  variety  should  be 
studied  as  carefully  as  the  flower.  Green 
leaves  to  the  uninitiated  are  only  green 
leaves,  no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  a 
Jacqueminot  or  to  a  white  rose,  and  yet  they  are 
very  difterent,  both  in  colour  and  in  texture. 
Leaves  of  the  Mermet  and  Bride  roses,  which  look 
more  or  less  alike,  have  a  light,  delicate,  but  green 
green,  smooth  surface,  with  the  veins  only  slightly 
indicated  on  the  upper  side.  In  painting  these  in 
water  colour,  one  may  use  aureolin  and  Antwerp 
blue  (or  cobalt),  also  Hooker's  green,  the  highest 
lights  being  a  trifle  colder,  with  more  blue  and 
sometimes  a  touch  of  rose  madder  to  soften 
the  green,  if  too  strong.  In  shadow  the  same  leaves 
should  still  be  green  and  not  blackish  ;  they  may  be 
put  in  with  Indian  yellow  and  cobalt  or  Antwerp  blue, 
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and,  if  necessary,  a  little  rose  madder  or  light  red. 
If  the  veins  show  at  all,  draw  them  in  with  a  little 
stronger  tone  of  the  same  colour,  and  blend  them 
off  on  one  side  into  nothing.  The  back  of  the 
leaves  is  of  a  delicate  tone  of  light  green,  for  which 
one  may  use  a  very  thin  wash  of  cobalt  or  Antwerp 
blue,  and  some  yellow  ochre.  The  veins  on  that 
side,  being  raised,  are  usually  the  lightest  part,  and 
are  to  be  left  white  ;  if  they  seem  too  hard  that  way, 
they  may  be  covered  with  light  yellow  ochre  later  on. 
The  shadows  underneath  the  veins,  vi'hich  make  them 
appear  raised,  are  grey,  and  are  put  in  with  cobalt 
blue,  ochre,  and  rose  madder.  The  leaves  of  the 
yellow  pearl  rose  are  dark  grey,  or  often  brownish 
grey,  with  strong  high  lights.  A  good  tone  may 
be  made  of  cobalt  blue  and  raw  sienna,  with  a 
touch  of  rose  or  brown  madder.  The  edges  are 
often  curled  under,  which  makes  them  appear 
darker,  and  thev  should  be  accentuated  with  a  few 
broken  touches  of  olive  green.  The  backs  of  these 
leaves  are  very  pinkish,  calling  for  rose  madder, 
used  pure,  or  with  a  touch  of  cobalt,  or  pure  thin 
brown  madder.  The  veins,  if  a  strong  red,  may 
be  drawn  in  with  crimson  lake.  As  for  the  leaves 
of  the  large  purplish  roses  like  the  Mrs.  John  Lang 
and  the  American  Beauty,  they,  like  the  roses 
themselves,  are  less  refined  and  delicate,  and 
rather  of  a  dull,  more  ordinary  green,  and  Hat  and 
rather  uninteresting  in  shape.  Thev  call  for 
Indian  yellow,  Antwerp  blue,  and  some  light  red, 
or  for  a  stronger  green  the  light  red  may  be 
omitted.  In  the  shadows  olive  green  and  Antwerp 
blue  will  be  needed. 


XI.— BACKGROUND  FOR  ROSES  :    Ix  W.^tek 
.WD  Oil  Colours. 

FOR  pink  roses,  and,  of  course,  other  pink 
flowers,  a  light  grey  background  always 
looks  well  and  refined.  The  grey  should 
be  of  a  cool,  rather  purplish  tone.  In 
painting  roses  in  water  colours,  this  tone  may  be 
made  of  neutral  tint,  or,  if  needed  warmer,  of  ivory 
black,  much  diluted.  A  thin  wash  of  Vandyke 
brown  is  also  good,  or  a  light  olive,  which  should 
be  different  from  the  green  used  in  the  leaves.  For 
almost  crimson  flowers,  like  the  Mrs.  John  Lang 
and  American  Beauty  roses  (and  also  for  bright  red 
ones,  such  as  poppies)  a  faint  grey  background  is 
effective  and  most  refined. 

White  roses,  and  white  flowers  generally,  may 
have  almost  any  coloured  background  except  grey, 
which,  being  the  colour  of  their  shadows,  should 
be  avoided  in  the  background.  The  best  back- 
ground for  a  white  flower  is  the  one  that  makes  it 
look  whitest,  and  this  need  not  necessarilv  be  dark, 
as  some  people  suppose.  Light  blue  inclining  to 
turquoise,  made  of  Antwerp  blue,  is  good  ;  so  also 
are  :  lavender,  made  of  rose  madder  and  cobalt  ; 
green,  made  of  a  thin  wash  of  veridian  ;  pink, 
made  of  rose  madder  and  a  touch  of  yellow  ochre  ; 
light  red,  inclining  to  terra  cotta  ;  or  a  bright 
yellow,  made  of  a  wash  of  gamboge  and  a  touch 
of  Indian  yellow  and  black  for  the  shadow. 

For  roses  of  a  delicate  yellow,  with  almost  white 
lights,  the  background  should   be  pale.     Use,  for 


instance,  a  thin  tone  of  light  red,  with  a  touch  of 
cobalt  blue,  or  a  purplish  tone  made  of  rose 
madder,  cobalt,  and,  if  too  purplish,  some  olive 
green.  A  tint  composed  of  raw  sienna,  Antwerp 
blue,  and  rose  madder  makes  a  soft  grev,  bluish  or 
greenish,  according  to  the  use,  more  or  less,  of  the 
Antwerp  blue  or  raw  sienna. 

As  a  rule,  light  and  delicate  flowers  should  have 
an  equally  light  and  delicate  background  ;  flowers 
of  very  strong  colour,  a  neutral  one,  be  it  light  or 
dark,  leaving  all  the  effect  to  the  flowers  ;  and  very 
dark  flowers,  a  medium  light  one.  If  possible,  put  in 
the  background  with  a  single  wash.  If  you  cannot 
manage  this,  put  on  a  second  and  even  a  third  one, 
but  be  sure  that  the  flrst  one  is  diy  before  touching 
it  again,  and  then  go  over  it  quicklv  and  with  a 
very  light  hand,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  colour 
underneath. 


XII.— NASTURTIUMS  :  .Their    Treatment    in 
Oil  .and  W.ater  Colours. 

FOR  the  pale  yellow  flowers  for  the  local  tone 
one  mav  use  light  cadmium,  white  and  a 
very  little  ivory  black  to  give  quality,  in  the 
shadows  adding  raw  umber  and  light  red. 
For  the  deeper  toned  yellow  nasturtium  a  deeper 
shade  of  cadmium  is  desirable  ;  but  if  that  is  not  to 
be  had,  yellow  ochre  may  be  combined  with  light 
cadmium  and  a  very  little  madder  lake  added.  The 
deep  rich  crimson  flowers  may  be  painted  with 
madder  lake  and  bone  brown  for  the  general  tone, 
and  as  both  colours  dry  slowly,  a  little  siccatif  de 
Coiuirav  mixed  with  French  poppy  oil — one  drop 
of  the  siccatif  to  five  of  the  oil — may  be  added. 
For  the  green  leaves,  Antwerp  blue,  white,  light 
cadmium,  vermilion,  and  ivory  black  will  be  needed, 
with  the  addition  of  burnt  sienna  and  vermilion  in 
the  shadows.  The  stems  are  a  pale  yellow  green  ; 
thev  reallv  need  no  blue,  and  may  be  painted  with 
light  cadmium,  white,  vermilion,  and  ivory  black. 
If  you  chance  to  have  in  your  box  some  light 
zinober  green  you  will  find  it  very  useful  for  a 
foundation  in  painting  both  stems  and  leaves  ;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  qualify  it  with  both  black 
and  red.  Always  add  raw  umber  in  the  shadows 
when  painting  leaves  or  foliage. 

For  the  background  one  may  set  one's  palette 
with  white,  yellow  ochre,  ivory  black  (to  be  used 
sparingly),  permanent  blue  and  light  red.  For  the 
deeper  tones  burnt  sienna  may  take  the  place  of 
the  light  red. 

///  U^aUr  Colours  the  brilliant  yellow,  orange,  and 
vermilion  of  the  flowers  must  be  fearlessly  repre- 
sented, of  course,  by  their  equivalents  on  the 
palette  ;  but,  to  avoid  garishness,  with  such  a  riot 
of  colour,  one  must  be  careful  about  putting  in  the 
half-tints  and  shadows.  With  the  yellow  flowers, 
especial  pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  colour 
pure.  Wash  in  the  general  tint,  leaving  the  white 
of  the  paper  for  the  high  lights.  For  the  local 
tone  of  yellow  mi.x  cadmium,  yellow  ochre,  a 
little  rose  madder  or  vermilion,  according  to  the 
tint  desired,  and  a  touch  of  lamp  black.  If  this 
seems  too  greenish,  substitute  sepia  for  the  lamp 
black,    and  add    thin  washes  of    the  latter,  later, 
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where  the  soft  grey  tint  is  needed.  For  the  red 
streaks  use  rose  madder,  a  httle  cadmium,  and 
sepia.  Vermilion  may  be  used  in  some  parts 
where  a  brighter  effect  is  desired.  In  the  shadows 
the  same  colours  may  be  used,  but  with  less  yellow 
ochre,  and  for  the  dark  streaks  of  colour,  pure 
rose  madder  and  sepia  (with  very  little  water)  may 
be  put  on,  in  crisp  touches,  with  a  iine  brush. 

For  the  local  tone  of  the  leaves,  which  are  deli- 
cate blue  green,  wash  with  lamp  black,  with  sepia 
and  a  little  cadmium  in  the  shadows.  The  white 
of  the  paper  is  save(3  for  the  lights  at  first,  and  in 
the  finishing  are  covered  with  a  thin  wash  of 
cobalt,  yellow  ochre,  and  rose  madder.  The  high 
lights  may  now  be  picked  out  with  a  piece  of 
thick  blotting  paper  which  has  been  cut  to  a  point. 


XIII.— GUELDER    ROSES. 

A  SET  of    problems    different    from  those    of 
roses    and    similar  double    fiowers  is  pre- 
sented here.    The  guelder  rose  is,  perhaps, 
the   best   of   its   class   of    clustered    small 
blossoms  to  study  first,  because  it  is  the  easiest,  the 
form  of  the  mass  of  clusters  being  globular,  and  the 
individual  blossoms  simple  and  Hat. 

Let  us  arrange  a  bunch  of  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  in  a  vase,  say,  of  red  earthenware,  of  some 
elegant  shape.  The  lialls  of  ilowers  are  so  fat  and 
round  that  one  hardly  fancies  them  in  a  round 
vessel,  and  they  are  of  such  a  chill  and  greenish 
white  that  one  would  prefer  this  red  vase  to  clear 
glass,  or  even  warm  brown  ware,  although  neither 
of  the  latter  would  be  bad.  But  do  not  let  the 
vessel,  whatever  it  is,  be  one  with  much  minute 
decoration  which  you  might  feel  called  upon  to 
notice  in  your  painting.  Our  model  requires 
treatment  too  broad  and  simple  for  that. 

Place  the  flowers  so  that  the  balls  will  hang 
about  as  they  do  upon  the  bush.  Mass  a  few  of 
them  near  together  ;  do  not  have  two  or  more 
masses  of  equal  size  and  equal  illumination,  or  three 
masses  equally  distant  from  each  other.  And  do 
not  be  impatient  if  a  few  leaves  obscure  from  your 
view  a  portion  of  one  of  the  clusters  of  blossoms. 
There  are  painters  of  flowers,  of  no  mean  skill 
with  the  brush,  who  will  never  allow  that  very 
graceful  and  usual  chance  in  a  real  bunch  of  flowers 
to  appear  in  their  pictures  ;  but  will,  with  childish 
naivete,  struggle  to  show  the  whole  of  every  flower, 
letting  no  leaf  interpose  between  the  spectator  and 
any  one  of  them. 

In  posing  our  models,  our  aim  must  be  to 
emphasise  their  freshness  and  abundance,  and 
avoid  any  appearance  of  studied  arrangement. 

The  leaves  are  of  all  shades  of  cool  greens, 
tender  and  light — almost  as  light  as  the  blossom 
at  the  ends  of  the  newest  shoots  ;  the  full-grown 
leaves  are  almost  a  black  green.  Draw  the  mass 
of  the  clusters  of  the  blossoms,  the  general  outline 
of  each  leaf,  and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
stems,  and,  after  painting  the  background  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  vase  and  the  leaves,  block  in 
the  colour  of  the  shadow  of  the  bloom.  This 
shadow,  you  will  perceive,  has  much  variety  in  it, 
but  is  in  the  main  inclined  to  be  greenish,  although 
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in  places  there  is  yellow  ochre  or  raw  sienna 
very  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  in  others  a  pinkish  s^rey. 
Where  the  light  shines  through  an  overhanging  leaf 
upon  one  of  the  white  balls,  it  turns  it  decidedly 
green.  The  lighted  portions  of  the  flowers  are 
creamy  white.  And  you  will  notice  that  the  white 
is  not  all  solid  nor  the  shadow  all  unbroken,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  ball  were  a  solid  mass.  There  will 
be  little  hollows  in  the  white  lighted  side  calling 


for  shadows  that  reach  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
cluster,  or  a  crumpled  petal  stands  shadowed 
among  those  that  are  broadly  illuminated.  Or,  in 
the  shadow,  a  blossom  or  a  petal  may  be  lighter 
than  the  main  shadow,  from  catching  a  reflectec' 
light.  Also,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tht 
light  and  shadow  is  irregular  and  broken  with  the. 
shapes  of  the  petals,  that  seem  to  have  to  choose 
with  great  decision  just  here  which  side  the\ 
belong  to,  the  light  or  the  dark. 

But,  in  painting  these  details,  be  careful  not  to 
elaborate  too  much.  We  will  suppose  that  you  are 
placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  your  model  to 
take  in  the  whole  bunch  at  one  glance.  Then  do 
not  paint  any  more  details  than  are  quite  clearly 
seen  from  where  you  are  viewing  the  actual  flowers, 
and  compare,  with  half-shut  eyes,  the  relative  dark- 
ness or  lightness  of  this  small  shadow  or  this  Httle 
light,  with  which  you  are  defining  the  separate 
blossoms  with  the  whole  mass  of  light  or  shadow  of 
the  ball  of  blossoms  in  which  this  deviation  of  shade 
appears. 

In  painting  the  leaves,  show  their  character, 
their  deep  creases  where  the  veins  are,  and  paint 
the  green  and  brown  stems.  The  admirable  pen 
drawing  of  guelder  roses,  by  Victor  Dangon  (given 
as  an  extra  supplement  this  month)  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  in  connection  with  the  model  in 
nature.  P-  T. 


XIV.— GUELDER    ROSES  :    Their  Treatment 
IN'  Oil  .and  Water  Colours. 

A  GOOD  background  for  our  guelder  roses 
would  be  a  light  greenish  grey,  with  a 
tint  of  purple  in  the  shadows.  In  oil 
painting,  the  palette  for  this  may  be 
permanent  blue,  white,  yellow  ochre,  raw  umber, 
light  red,  and  ivory  black,  with  the  addition  of 
madder  lake  in  the  darker  and  cooler  tones.  For 
the  flowers  you  will  need  white,  yellow  ochre,  a 
little  cobalt,  madder  lake,  and  a  touch  of  ivory 
black.  With  these  make  a  delicate  grey  for  the 
light  masses  ;  it  will  give  the  general  half-tint. 
Use  the  same  colours  in  the  shadows,  but  with  less 
white  and  more  ivory  black  ;  also  add  burnt  sienna. 
For  the  highest  lights  use  white  and  a  little  vellow 
ochre,  adding  a  touch  of  ivory  black,  if  necessary, 
to  correct  the  crudeness.  In  the  centre  a  touch  of 
light  cadmium  may  be  used  instead  of  yellow  ochre. 
For  the  leaves — which  are  rather  warm  in 
quality,  but  of  a  medium  shade,  having  suggestions 
of  purple  at  the  tips  in  parts — use  Antwerp  blue, 
white,  light  cadmium,  madder  lake,  and  ivory  black, 
with  the  addition  of  burnt  sienna  in  the  shadows. 
For  the  stems,  raw  umber,  white,  madder  lake,  and 
yellow  ochre,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  sienna  and 
a  little  permanent  blue  in  the  shadows. 

Paint  in  the  flowers  at  first  in  general  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  without  much  regard  to  the  actual 


Semi-conventional  Treatment  of  the 
Nasturtium. 

details  of  the  flowers  forming  each  ball.  Be 
careful,  however,  to  observe  the  forms  of  the 
shadows  where  they  meet  the  hghts,  as  this  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  blossoms.  In  the  first 
painting  do  not  put  in  the  highest  lights  or  darkest 
shadows  ;  these,  with  other  details,  should  be  added 
later,  after  securing  the  general  effect  of  colour, 
form,  and  proportion. 
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III.—"  FORWARDING"  {continued). 

TH  E  tirst  stages  in  the  actual  binding  of  the 
hoo'k  are  now  approaching.     The  iirst  step 
is  making  the  headband.     It  is  worked  on 
a    strip    of  vellum    or   catgut    of    the    same 
width  as  the  margin  of  the  boards,  and  two  threads 
•of  coloured  silk  are  required. 


Fig.  24. — Headbanding. 

The  book  is  nipped  in  one  end  of  the  press  with 
the  back  slightly  tilted  towards  the  worker.  A 
needle  threaded  with  silk  is  passed  down  through 
the  middle  of  the  second  section  on  the  left  and 
brought  out  below  the  kettle-stitch.  The  needle  is 
unthreaded,  and  the  silk  pulled  through  till  about 
half  an  inch  is  left,  which  is  fr^^yed  out  and  pasted 
down,  the  free  end  hanging  loosely  along  the  back. 
Half  an  inch  of  the  second  thread  is  also  frayed 
■out  and  pasted  down,  and  the  free  end  left  hanging 
over  the  fore-edges.     (Fig.  24.) 

The  vellum  having  been  placed  in  position,  with 
a  small  margin  on  the  left  for  convenience  in  hold- 
ing, the  tirst  thread  is  passed  round  it  from  back  to 


Fig.  25. — Snipping  inside  corners  off  boards. 

front  twice,  and  slipped  lietween  the  cover  and  the 
book,  to  steady  it  while  the  second  thread  is  passed 
over  the  first  and  round  the  vellum  twice,  and  fixed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  two  threads  are  treated 
alternately  as  this  last  till  the  headband  is  worked 
right  across.  To  keep  the  headband  in  place,  a 
thread  must  at  intervals  be  passed  down   through 


the  middle  of  a  section  and  under  the  kettle-stitch 
and  pulled  up  fairlv  firm. 

To  finish  off  the  headband,  one  thread  should  be 
passed  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  thread 
was  at  the  start,  and  left  outside,  and  the  other 
simply  pulled  round  it.  Then  both  are  cut  off, 
frayed  out,  and  stuck  down.  The  ends  of  vellum 
are  cut  off  neatly,  close  to  the  silk,  which  is  just 
touched  with  paste  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 

Variations  of  this  headband  can  be  made  quite, 
easily,  either  by  twisting  the  threads  differently  or 
by  using  two  or  three  catguts  placed  one  on  toji  of 
or  in  front  of  the  other.  In  that  case  the  silk  is 
worked  in  and  out,  over  the  one  and  under  the 
other  in  a  figure  of  eight. 

The  pages  of  the  book  must  now  be  encased  in  a 
covering  or  "  cap  "  of  brown  paper,  for  protection 
during  the  final  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  to  line 


Turning  in  tieadcap. 


the  back,  which  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  sections 
in  place  when  the  book  is  in  use.  Nip  the  book  in 
the  press  liy  its  fore-edges.  Now  cut  a  slip  of 
brown  paper  slightly  longer  and  wider  than  llie 
back  of  the  book.  Glue  the  back  ;  lay  the  paper 
on  and  rub  it  down  evenly  with  a  folder.  Damp 
again  with  water  and  rub  again  till  it  is  tirmly  stuck 
down  all  over,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
headbands.  When  dry,  trim  the  edges  to  the  size 
of  the  back,  and  sandpaper  any  inequalities. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  actual  covering  of 
the  book.  First  sandpaper  the  edge  of  the  paper 
that  lies  pasted  over  on  the  boards.  Then  hammer 
the  edges  of  the  boards  until  they  are  quite  smooth. 
Next  open  them  back,  one  at  a  time,  resting  the 
book  on  them  and,  in  a  sloping  direction  inwards, 
starting  from  the  outside,  cut  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
off  the  boai'ds  at  the  four  corneis  nearest  the  back. 

(f'iS-  25-) 

The  slips  are  now  pasted  into  the  galleys.  Open 
the  boards  right  back,  paste  the  slips  on  the  under 
side  and  leave  them  to  soak  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
close  the  boards  in  the  right  position  and  rub  the 
shps  into  the  galleys.     Remove  the  "  cap."     Place 
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tins  in   and   outside  of    each  board  and  insert  the 
whole  in  the  press. 

Next,  the  leather  must  be  pared.  Cut  a  piece  an 
inch  longer  each  way  than  the  book.  Lay  the  book 
opened  out  flat  on 
tile  wrong  side  of 
the  leather  and  run 
a  pencil  round  ac- 
curately, markuig 
also  the  notches 
just  made  and  con- 
necting them  with 
lines. 

The  leather  needs      '^' 
paring,   and    great 


29 — Book  on  block,  for  tidying 
up  the  inside  of  the  cover. 


care  must  be  exercised  in  preparing  the  knife  for  this 
purpose.  The  tool  used  is  a  "  French  paring-knife," 
which  is  wide  and  flat  with  a  rounded  end  ;  and  it 
must  be  ground  exquisitely  smoothly,  on  one  side 
only.  Strop  it  well  and  begin  to  pare  from  just 
inside  the  lines  outwards  towards  the  edge,  in  a 
smooth  slope,  holding  the  leather  flrmly  with  the 
left  hand  and  keeping  the  blade  of  the  knife  quite 
flat.  The  back  must  also  be  pared,  especially  down 
the  lines.  It  would  be  well  to  practise  this  process, 
as  a  false  cut  would  ruin  the  leather,  which,  too, 
luust  be  absolutely  smooth  and  even. 

When  the  cover  is  sufficiently 
pared,  draw  the  lines  again  and 
then  paste  all  over  with  fairly  thick 
paste.  Double  the  covers  together 
and  leave  the  paste  to  soak  a  few 
minutes.  Now-,  open  them,  and  re- 
move any  lumps  there  may  be  and 
lay  the  book  down  exactly  to  the 
lines  on  one  side.  Then  lift  up  the 
other  side  and  pull  it  gently  over 
the  book.  Stand  the  book  on  its 
fore-edges,  with  the  leather  turned 
outwards,  and  work  the  leather 
gently  away  from  the  back  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  till  it  is  just 
tight,  but  it  must  not  be  stretched. 

To  turn  in  the  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom,  iirst 
put  a  piece  of  paper  over  one  headband  to  protect 
it  from  the  paste  ;  stand  the  book  on  that  end  and 
turn  the  leather  down  towards  the  top  headband 
luitil  it  is  almost  level  with  it,  and  continue  turning 
down  along  the  tops  of  the  boards.  Treat  the 
other  end  Lji  the  same  way,  after  transferring  the 
protecting  paper.     (Fig.  26.) 

Lay  the  leather  flat  on  the  sides  and  open  one 
cover.  Make  a  mark  on  the  leather  just  the  thick- 
ness of  the  board  away  from  each  outside  corner, 
just  loosen  the  leather  from  the  board  at  one 
corner. 

Take  the  whole  corner  of  the  leather  oft  with  a 
straight  cut  through  this  mark,  to  even  distance 
measured  from  tie  corner  outwards  along  the  side 
and  top  edges,  holding  the  knife  nearly  flat  to  make 
a  very  sloping  cut.     (Fig.  27.) 

Bisect  the  corner  (a  right  angle)  carefully,  and 
draw  a  line.  Then,  with  the  Angers  the  leather 
must.be  pulled  over  and  patted  till  it  exactly  meets 
on  the  line.  Treat  the  other  corners  in  this  way, 
and  then  knock  all  the  corners  and   edges  up  until 


Fig.  28. 

Headcap,  with 

thread  tied  round 

for  drying. 


they  are  neat  and  square.  The  board  must  be- 
pushed  up  at  the  joint  until  the  edge  is  quite  square 
with  the  groove,  the  leather  at  each  end  being 
pulled  back  tightly  to  keep  it  in  place. 

If  the  leather  becomes  dry  during  these  various 
processes,  it  may  be  damped  with  a  sponge,  and, 
should  that  not  be  sufficient,  a  little  paste  can  be 
applied  with  the  fingers.  Preserve  the  grain  of  the 
leather  as  far  as  possible. 

When  both  sides  are  finished,  shut  them  up  care- 
fully between  waterproof  boards.  Knock  the 
leather  standing  out  at  each  end  of  the  back  down 
over  the  headbands  to  form  a  cap,  which  should.be 
of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  boards. 
It  must  be  pulled 
up  until  it  is  very 
sharp  and  square. 
The  leather  must  be 
pushed  neatly  into 
the  notches  on  either 
side  of  the  head- 
bands, and  a  thread 
tied  all  round  it  to 
ensure  its  keeping  in 
place  while  the  book 
is  drying.  A  pointed 
folding-stick  inserted  between  the  thread  and  the 
cap  will  serve  to  push  the  latter  well  out  of  the 
corner.     (Fig.  28.) 

This  must  be  left  standing  upright  until  quite 
dry,  when  the  thread  and  waterproof  boards  may 
be  removed,  and  the  covers  carefully  opened  for 
the  finishing  off  inside.  Lay  the  book,  with  one 
side  open,  on  a  block,  and  make  a  line  all  round  on 
the  leather  an  inch  in.     (Fig.  29.) 

Place  a  straight-edge  up  to  the  line  and  cut  just 
through  the  leather,  the  rough  edge  of  which  will 
peel  off  quite  easily.     Cut  a  piece   of  white  paper 


Fig.  27. — Cutting  off  the  corners  of 
leather  for  covering. 


Fig.  30. — End  paper  cut  to  fit  cover. 

of  a  size  exactly  to  fit  up  to  the  leather,  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  joint,  but  not  over  the  side.  Paste 
this  over  and  rub  it  down  well.  Treat  the  other 
cover  similarly,  and  stand  the  whole  on  end  to- 
dry,  with  the  covers  turned  right  back.  A  small 
scjuare  of  millboard,  with  a  notch  cut  in  it,  can  be 
placed  over  the  two  to  keep  them  together. 

If  uneven,  this  lining  paper  can  be  sandpapered 
smooth.  The  protecting  leaf  is  now  torn  out,  and 
any  bits  of  paste  in  the  joints  cleared  away.  Lay 
the  book  on  the  block  again,  and  pull  the  single 
end  paper  up  on  to  the  board,  leaving  just   enough, 
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to  lie  flat  in  the  joint,  and  crease  it  along.  Then 
mark  where  the  edge  of  the  leather  comes  on  the 
end  paper,  measuring  from  the  edge  of  the  book, 
and  making  two  marks  on  each  side.  Protect  the 
under  side  with  a  tin,  and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
stopping  at  the  creases,  and  turning  straight  up  to 
the  edges,  thus  leaving  a  little  corner  of  paper  that 
will  iit  to  each  end  of  the  joint  over  the  leather. 
(Fig-  30-) 


Harebell  Design.    By  Jean  W.  Inglis. 

Turn  the  paper  back  on  to  the  book,  and  paste 
it  thinly.  Rub  a  little  paste  into  the  joint  with  the 
hnger  ;  lift  the  paper,  press  it  well  into  the  joint 
with  a  folder,  and  lay  it  down  over  the  board.  Rub 
it  down  well,  through  a  piece  of  protecting  paper, 
and  see  that  it  sticks  everywhere.  When  one  side 
is  finished,  leave  it  open  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry 
before  completing  the  other  side. 

Finally,  place  tins  covered  with  clean  paper 
inside  each  cover  right  back  into  the  joint.  Shut 
the  boards  down,  tap  along  the  joints  on  the  out- 
side with  a  hammer.  Then  place  the  completed 
book  in  the  standing  press,  without  removing  the 
tins,  and  leave  it  screwed  down  lightly  for  a  few- 
hours. 

The  next  article  will  treat  with  the  decoration  of 
the  covers,  for  which  the  book  is  now  ready. 

E.  DE  Rheims. 
{To  be  continued.) 


that  are  brought  out  by  the  reflections.  In  one 
house,  for  example,  the  short  brush  marks  ha\e  a 
plaited  effect  which  is  seen  in  the  olive  ground 
underneath  the  stencilling.  In  the  decorators'  own 
roonis  these  take  the  form  of  recurrent  waves.  In 
the  library  of  another  house  the  ground  is  a  dark 
olive,  somewhat  cold  in  tint,  with  the  brush  marks 
making  a  basket  pattern.  Over  this  is  stencilled  a 
floriated  pattern,  the  flower  being  oblong-shaped 
but  as  large  as  the  sunflower.  This  is  repeated  on 
the  ceiling,  where  the  ground  is  gold  and  enclosed 
between  traversing  beams  of  mahoganv  dividing  it 
into  square  panels.  About  this  is  a  blue-green 
border,  where  the  same  design  makes  the  decora- 
tion. The  cove,  which  is  en- 
closed between  mahogany  rails, 
is  in  gold  and  shows  waving 
brush  marks.  Below  is  the 
frieze,  whose  design  is  festoons 
of  draperv  in  blue  and  reversed 
cornucopias  in  colour.  The 
general  eftect  of  this  decoration 
is  decidedly  striking. 

TESTS   FOR  SILK. 

VALUABLE  hints  for  test- 
ing the  quality  of  silk 
are  given  by  an  expert, 
writing  in  an  American 
paper.  He  says:  "The  first 
thing  to  do  with  your  sample  is 
to  try  and  tear  it,  both  length- 
wise and  crosswise.  If  it  gives 
wav  readily  in  either  direction, 
be  sure  either  that  the  dye  has 
destroyed  the  strength,  or  that 
the  thread  is  composed  in  part 
of  what  is  technically  known  as 
silk  waste.  Pure  silk,  properly 
dyed,  is  the  strongest  known 
fibre.  Nearly  all  the  cheaper 
dyes,  particularly  the  dark  and 
black  ones,  have  a  basis  of 
metallic  salts  that  eat  into  and 
weaken  what  they  colour.  Next  test  the  firmness 
of  weave  by  scraping  diagonally  across  the  fabric 
with  the  thumb-nail.  If  it  is  durable  and  worth 
buying,  the  threads  will  not  slip  for  any  amount  of 
manipulation.  Otherwise,  the  thumb-nail  will  soon 
make  a  space  of  loose  threads  as  big  as  itself. 
After    that    ravel    out   a    bit  of   the    silk  and    look 


Harebell: 

Semi-natural. 


Ax  interesting  method     

of  wall  treatment  is  the 
application  of  paint  to 
the  plaster,  put  on  thick 
enough  to  give  the  brush 
marks  relief,  the  decora- 
tion being  stencilled  over 
this  in  gold.  In  addition 
to  differences  in  design 
and  colour  in  the  differ- 
ent   examples,    a    third 

difference   is  secured  in  the   manipulation   of   the       carefuUy  at  the  quality  of    both   warp  and 
brush  which  gives  to  the  ground  certain  designs       Sometimes  a  pure    silk  warp    has   heavily 
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woof, 
loaded 
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woof.  At  others,  especially  in  satin  weaves,  so 
much  of  the  woof  as  comes  on  the  surface  is  of 
pure  silk,  with  inferior  backing.  The  pure  silk, 
unloaded,  is  of  a  lively  lustre  and  very  soft  to 
the  touch.  If  the  lustre  has  been  artificially  pro- 
duced, the  fibre  feels  harsh  and  brittle.  If  it  is 
silk,  but  loaded  with  metallic  dye,  the  fibre  looks 


difficultly  that  there  are  puckers  along  the  tear,  it  is 
proof  that  it  will  wear  decently  well." 

The  most  valuable  of  the  tests  for  either  weighting 
or  adulteration  of  fibre  is  to  burn  a  fragment  of  the 
sample,  and  also  some  ravellings  of  it.  "  If  it  is  pure 
and  properly  dyed,  it  will  take  tire  with  difliculty, 
even  when  held  directly  in   flame.     It  will  go  out 
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(See  page  156.) 


like  cotton,  but  is  somewhat  softer.  Another  test 
of  quality  is  to  pull  out  threads  both  ways  and  try 
their  strength  between  your  lingers.  That  is,  catch 
them  with  both  hands  about  an  inch  apart,  give  a 
quick  outward  jerk,  and  note  the  force  necessary  to 
break  them.  Then  try  to  tear  the  silk  along  the 
lines  that  the  threads  came  out  of.     If  it  parts  so 


almost  as  soon  as  the  :flame  is  withdrawn,  leaving 
ashes  that  are  nearly  jet  black.  On  the  other  hand, 
weighted  silk  is  almost  dangerously  inflammable. 
It  takes  fire  readily,  and  once  burning,  will  smoulder 
through  the  piece,  leaving  ashes  that  keep  the 
shape  of  the  cloth  and  are  of  a  light  yellowish-red 
colour.     If  there  is   cotton  mixed  with    the  fibre. 
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the  smell  of  the  smoke  will  betray  it.  The 
requisites  of  a  thoroughly  good  silk  are  strength, 
smoothness,  lustre,  and  richness,  without  weight, 
no    matter    how    thick    the    texture.      Adulteration 


Get  the  best  mastic.     There  are  two  qualities,  and 
the  poorer  is  as  worthless  as  the  other  is  excellent. 


Harebell  in  Nature.    By  Jean  W.  Inglis. 

invariably  causes  a  harsh  feeling.  In  heavy  weaves, 
such  as  brocade,  it  is  particularly  important  to  see 
that  the  foundation  is  of  sound,  hrm  silk,  as  otherwise 
the  fabric  will  not  repay  the  cost  of  making."  The 
writer,  of  course,  refers  especially  to  silks  that  are 
sold  as  "  dress  goods."  For  drapery  and  upholstery, 
one  seldom  wants  to  buy  pure  silk  ;  a  well-made 
mixed  silken  and  woollen  fabric  will  not  only 
usually  last  longer  than  pure  silk  when  applied  to 
furniture,  but  it  will  hang  better  when  used  for 
curtains  or  portieres. 


To  Paint  Nasturtiums  upon  China,  tint  the 
blossoms  with  orange  yellow  ;  shade  with  jonquil 
yellow  and  grass  green.  Outline  and  vein  the 
Howers  with  capucine  red,  the  leaves  and  stems 
with  brown  green.  Paint  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  grass  green,  leaving  the  veins  lighter 
than  the  body  of  the  leaf.  Tint  the  leaves  that  turn 
their  under  side  apple  green  ;  vein  and  shade  with 
sepia.  Paint  the  stems  also  with  apple  green  ; 
shade  them  with  yellow  brown  and  mixing  yellow. 


The  best  gum  mastic,  dissolved  in  turpentine, 
makes  a  picture  varnish  equal  to  any  that  can  be 
bought.  You  can  prepare  it  in  a  bottle,  and  for  a 
few  shillings  provide  a  supply  that  will  last  a  year. 


It  is  well  to  keep  small  sketches  and  drawings 
in  a  scrap  album,  which  should  be  made  of  well 
calendered,  heavy  white  paper.  They  should  be 
smoothly  pasted  in,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
margin.  Man}'  artists  preserve  their  odds  and  ends 
in  this  way,  and  the  books  make  delightfullv  inte- 
resting collections.  There  is  a  mysterious  tendency 
on  the  part  of  little  sketches  to  lose  themselves  out 
of  portfolios. 

Turkish  rugs  in  the  quieter  patterns  hung  around 
a  studio  wall  make  an  admirable  background  for 
pictures.  Like  old  tapestry,  they  afford  a  rich  and 
harmonious  surtace,  which  is  in  sympathy  with  any 
lirighter  or  fresher  object  which  mav  be  brought  in 
contrast  with  it.  

The  summer  is  the  time  to  prepare  material  for 
future  decorative  painting  or  design,  by  making 
studies  of  appropriate  subjects  in  flowers  and  fruit 
as  they  come  into  season.  None  but  those  who 
possess  such  data  can  really  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  portfolio  filled  with  intelligent  and  truthful  studies 
from  the  woods,  the  held,  and  the  orchard. 


It  is  worth  knowing  that  there  is  a  paste  which 
will  hold  one  piece  of  silk  or  other  stuff  to  another 
without  sewing.  It  is  easily  made.  Let  powdered 
resin  dissohe  in  alcohol  to  form  a  saturated  solu- 
tion ;  add  of  this  a 
spoonful  t)r  a  cupful 
as  required  to  forty  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir 
into  the  mixture  starch 
prepared  from  wheat 
Hour.  With  this  paste 
one  may  carry  out  the 
most  elaborate  de- 
signs in  applique  for 
window-curtains,  por- 
tieres, and  lambre- 
quins, without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  or  a 
little  embroidery  may 
be  added  for  outlines 
and  details  with  very 
good  effect. 


Harebell  Design. 


To  preserve  tapes- 
tries from  moths  and 
other  insects,  some 
French  dealers  steep 
them  in  absinthe  for 
one  or  two  days.  An  easier  way  is  to  sprinklt 
them  with  powdered  naphthaline  and  roll  them  up 
in  a  linen  cloth  before  putting  them  away  for  the 
summer.  When  taken  out  they  should  be  hung  in 
a  current  of  air  for  a  day  or  so  before  being  again 
mounted  in  their  place.  In  restoring  old  tapestries 
or  embroideries,  when  wool  or  silk  of  exactly  the 
same  shades  and  tints  cannot  be  obtained,  use 
lighter  shades,  and  when  the  needlework  is  tinished 
it  can  be  brought  up  to  the  required  tone  by 
painting  with  tapestry  dyes. 
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The  Technical  Processes  of  Enamelling. 


II. — Cloisoxxe   EN'AMELLIXG. 

15 HE  process  of  chamjileve  enamelling  was 
described  in  a  previous  article.  The  one 
most  nearly  allied  to  it  is  that  termed 
"cloisonne."  It  is  so  named  from  the  use 
of  "  cloisons,"  or  metal  strips,  in  its  making.  In 
champleve  the  outline  is  obtained  by  leaving  metal 
divisions,  whilst  other  parts  are  sunk,  forming  little 
cells  into  which  the  enamel  is  introduced.  In  the 
case  of  cloisonne,  the  outline  is  given  by  strips  of 
metal  laid  upon  the  metal  object — which  forms  the 
ground — and  these  are  soldered  to  it  with  hard 
solder.  Nearly  all  Japanese  and  Chinese  enamels 
are  cloisonne.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  very 
rarely  use  solder  to  fix  their  cloisons,  but  make  use 
of  a  strong  mucilage  which  they  obtain  from  a  root, 
and  which  enables  them  to  dispense  with  solder. 

I   shall  here  very  briefly  mention   and  describe 
the    tools   and    machinery    necessary   for    making 


The  first  operation  is  to  make  your  strips,  or 
cloisons,  which  may  be  cut  with  shears  from  a 
piece   of    Hat    metal    sheet,   or,   in    a    much    better 


Various  Pliers,  Tweezers,  &c. 


Draw  Plate,  Draw  Tongs,  and  Vice. 


cloisonne  enamel.  Fust,  there  are  those  by  which 
the  wires  are  made  :  the  drawplate,  through 
which  the  wire  is  drawn  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
any  size  ;  rolling  mills,  which  consist  of  two  steel 
rollers  that  can  be  made  to  open  or  close  tightly  ;  a 
mouth  blow-pipe  for  small  work,  and  one  with  foot- 
bellows  for  larger  pieces  ;  a  few  blocks  of  char- 
coal ;  a  flat  circular  iron  pan  containing  coke  or 
charcoal,  for  soldering  and  annealing  ;  a  large  pair 
of  iron  tongs,  a  picklnig  pan  of  porcelain  and  one 
of  copper,  to  contain  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  one 
for  cold  the  other  for  hot  solution  ;  a  basin  for 
water  ;  variously  shaped  pliers  (cutting,  flat-npsed, 
and  round-nosed  of  different  sizes),  according  to 
the  work  in  hand  ;  shears,  curved  and  straight,  for 
cutting  the  wires  and  the  metal  ;  a  small  gas  jet  or 
spirit  lamp  for  soldering  jewellery  ;  hard  silver 
solder  and  borax  for  soldering ;  corn  tongs  or 
tweezers  ;  a  few  small  riffles  ;  needle  files,  scrapers, 
and  scorpers  to  get  rid  of  the  solder  which  may 
accidentally  get  on  the  object  away  from  the  wires. 


manner,  by  melting  some  pieces  into  an  ingot,  and 
then  hammering  it  and  tiling  it  to  a  round  bar  ;  and, 
after  sharpening  one  end,  which  is  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  steel  drawplate,  it  is  pulled  through  the 
holes  (with  draw  tongs  attached  to  a  drawbench), 
successively  diminishing  until  the  requisite  size  is 
reached.  Those  cloisons  which  are  intended  for 
large  moninnental  work  should  naturally  be  larger 
than  those  intended  for  jewellery,  consequently 
demandin.g  larger  tools  and  appliances.  If  work 
varying  greatly  in  size  is  undertaken,  tools  varying 
in  proportion  will  be  required.  The  size  of  the 
wire  is  entirely  governed  by  the  fact  of  whether 
the  cloison  can  be  seen  clearly,  as  it  forms  or  should 
be   the  chief  part  of  the  design.     It  is  a  mistake 


Cutting  Pliers  and  Tweezers. 

to  suppose  that  the  aim  should  be  to  conceal  the 
cloisons,  or  that  they  should  be  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible — like  much  of  the  modern 
Japanese  work,   I   am  sorry  to  say — for,  let  it  be 
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understood,  the  cloisons  are  not  at  all  necessary  to 
hold  the  enamel  to  the  plate.  The  enamel  adheres 
to  metal  surfaces  (copper,  silver,  and  gold)  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better,  without  cloisons  or  metal 
divisions.  Therefore  they  are  employed  solely  for 
aesthetic  reasons. 

In  order  to  melt  your  pieces  or  scraps  into  an 
ingot,  obtain  two  blocks  of  charcoal  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  into  one  of  which  is  cut  a  shape  for  the 
metal  to  run.     Over  this  is  placed  the  other  piece 


YUit.^--iJi5. 


to    all    sorts    of    patterns    first,    and    then,    after 
getting   hold    of    the   capabilities   and    limitations 


Flatting  Mills. 

of  charcoal,  and  bound  to  it  tightly  with  binding 
wire.  Then  the  blowpipe  flame  is  played  over  the 
metal  scrap  until  it  melts,  when  it  is  run  into  the 
mould  (as  described  above)  made  in  the  lower 
charcoal  block.  When  the  metal  is  cold,  it  is 
cleaned  by  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  then  is 
drawn  through  the  holes  in  the  drawplate.  If  the 
wire  is  to  be  of  a  large  size,  then  a  drawbench  has 
to  be  employed,  for  a  man's  strength  is  not  sufficient 
to  pull  it  through.  After  each  pull  the  wire  must  be 
annealed  and  cleaned.  When  the  necessary  size 
has  been  obtained,  pass  the  wire  through  the  mills. 
This  last  operation  can  be  avoided,  if,  instead  of  a 
drawplate  with  circular  holes,  one  with  oblong  holes 
producing  a  flat  strip  is  procured.  This  latter 
appliance  would  have  to  be  specially  made.  Most 
necessary  is  it  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
tools. 

The  design  for  cloisonne  enamelling  should  be 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  bending  of  metal  strip. 
Long  straight  lines  are  difficult,  and  should  be 
avoided.     It  is  best  to  practise  bending  your  wire 


Two  Charcoal  Blocks,  tilted,  so  that  the  melted  metal  may  run 

from  the  hollow  part  (.;)  to  the  part  cut  out  (/>) — drawn 

with  a  dotted  line. 


thoroughly  of  the  process,  to  commence  a  design 
upon  paper,  first  in  outline  and  then  in  colour. 
That  design  which  does  not  require  unusually 
great  technical  skill  is  always  better  than  one  that 
does,  for  the  one  that  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
method  is  the  one  which  is  most  fit,  and  therefore 
best.  And,  as  you  will  find  the  limitations  are 
considerable,  it  is  wise  to  keep  to  conventional 
form.  Again,  always  remember  in  making  a  design 
that  you  are  making  it  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
precious  inaterial,  and  that  it  is  not  an  easy  one  ; 
therefore  let  your  design  be  well  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, so  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  work  and 


Soldering  with  Gas,  Blow  Pipe,  and  Foot  Bellows. 
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the  woi^k  worthy  of  the  design.  Tiy  to  make  it  to 
look  as  though  it  had  not  been  designed,  but  that  it 
had  grown.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  true 
work.  The  design  should  not  look  separate  from 
the  work,  nor  vice  versa.     They  should  be  one. 

With  these  few  verv  broad  principles,  I  leave  the 
question  of  design,  for  with  them  you  may  choose  any- 
thing— plant,  flower,  fruit,  or  leaf  ;  animal,  bird,  or 
fish  ;  or  abstract  form — and  be  as  free  as  you  please. 

When  the  drawing  has  been  accomplished,  trace 
it  and  transfer  it  to  the  plate,  bowl,  vase,  or  what- 
ever object  you  have  chosen  to  decorate.  Then, 
with  a  sharp  steel  point,  scratch  the  pattern  firmly  on 
to  it.  Then  clean  vour  object  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Afterwards,  the  process  is 
continued  by  the  wires  being  bent  to  the  form  of 
the  object  and  to  the  design  upon  it  in  short  pieces. 
This  is  achieved  by  the  fingers  chiefly,  with  the  aid 
of  tweezers  and  plyers.  By  continual  application 
to  the  study  of  this  work,  and  constant  practice, 
the  first  difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome.  When 
all  the  wires  have  been  bent  to  the  pattern,  take 
some  borax,  either  in  powder  or  lump,  mix  it  with 
the  solder,  and  apply  little  pieces  along  the  edges 
of  the  cloisons,  when,  by  blowing  the  flame  on 
them  and  the  object,  the  solder  will  run,  and  so  fix 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  object.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  your  own  solder.  The  following  propor- 
tions are  the  best  for  most  work  : — For  brass  wire 
and  on  a  copper  body  take  three  parts  silver  to  one  of 
brass,  and  melt  into  an  ingot  and  roll,  as  described 
above,  to  lo  metal  gauge. 

For  silver  wire  upon  a  silver  object  take  4  parts 
silver  to  i  of  brass. 

Calcined  borax  is  much  simpler  to  use  than  un- 
calcined,  and,  if  mixed  with  petroleum  or  paraffin 
instead  of  water,  it  does  not  bubble  during  the 
heating  by  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  whole  process 
is  quite  a  simple  one,  but  it  may  become  difficult  if 
the  details  do  not  receive  great  attention. 

Now  you  may  proceed  to  lay  in  the  powdered 


enamel,  as  was  described  in  the  case  of  champlcve,, 
and  "  fire "'  the  object — that  is,  pass  it  into  the 
furnace.  The  furnace  must  not  be  too  hot,  or  the 
solder  on  the  wires  may  run,  and  cause  much 
difficulty  to  ensue.  After  all  the  spaces  have  been 
filled  well  up  to  the  top  of  the  cloisons,  file  the 
enamel  down  to  a  regular  smooth  surface,  and  finish 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  stone  and  rotten  stone 
and  water. 

Alexander  Fisher. 


ILLUMINATION. 

In  view  of  the  creditable  attempts  at  illumination 
on  the  ancient  Gothic  lines  that  we  have  noticed  at 
recent  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  of  a  revival,  at  an 
early  date,  of  this  grand  old 
art.  If  this  hope  should  be 
justiiied  we  may  find  room  in 
our  columns  for  some  practical 
illustrated  articles  on  the  sub 
ject.  In  the  meanwhile  the  I 
following  suggestions  may  hcf 
useful  to  some  of  our  readers^ 
who  are  contemplating,  or 
are  actually  engaged  in,  such 
work.  ■'--^ 

Having  fi.xed  on  your  de- 
sign, determine  what  shall  be 
the  main  feature  and  let  the 
other  parts  of  the  work  be 
subordinate  to  it. 

Keep  a  due  proportion  be- 
tween the  different  parts  ;  do 
not  let  the  text  overpower  the 
ornaments,  nor  let  the  orna- 
ments be  dwarfed  or  made 
feeble  by  their  background. 

Let  the  text  be  so  solid  and 
square  in  general  effect  that 
it  may  control  and  steady  the 
flowing  lines  of  the  decoration. 

Do  not  allow  your  ornament 
to  appear  detachable  from  the 
paper,  but  make  it  and  the 
te.xt  as  one.  This  elTect  may 
be  attained  in  a  great  degree 
by  keeping  your  colours  flat, 
pure  and  firm  at  the  edges. 

to  lay  on  a  body  of  flat  colour  consider  well  what 
will  be  the  effect  when  modified  by  adjacent  colours. 

If,  after  your  work  is  done,  any  portion  of  the 
colours  looks  dull  and  lifeless,  sometimes  it  may  be 
brightened  by  separating  them  by  a  firm  black 
outline,  and  this  will  also  add  force  to  the  design. 


Key  in  Wrought 
Iron. 

Designed  and  made  by 
Messrs.  Waltham  &  Co. 

When  you  are  about 


Hammered  Iron.    L.  Hornstein. 


W.ATER-coLOUR  drawings  made  with  moist  colours 
should  be  framed  as  quickly  as  possible,  or,  at  any 
rate,  carefully  kept  away  from  dust.  The  glycerine 
used  to  keep  the  pigments  moist  in  the  pans  and 
tubes  renders  them  sticky  and  slow  to  dry  on  paper, 
and  dust  adheres  to  them  and  dims  them. 
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HITHERTO  we  have  confined  our  remarks 
to  the  photographing  of  wood-carving  and 
wrought-iron  work,  subjects  for  which 
prize  competitions  have  been  arranged 
according  to  a  programme  sufficiently  famihar  now 
to  readers  of  the  magazine.  Let  us  consider,  this 
month.  Architectural  Photography  with  special 
reference  to  Cathedrals,  Abbeys  and  Churches. 

For  this  purpose  a  stand  camera  must  be  used, 
and  we  commend  the  use  of  plates  rather  than  films 
— the  size  should  be  half-plate .  Any  good  lens,  of  the 
rectilinear  type,  will  answer  ;  but  the  outfit  should 
include  a  wide  angle  lens,  and  either  a  tele-photo  lens 
or  a  tele-photo  attachment  which  can  be  used  with 
any  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  The  first-named  lens 
should  be  rapid  in  action — having  a  fairly  large 
aperture — possess  a  Hat  field,  give  good  definition 
and  reproduce  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  without 
distortion. 

The  wide-angle  lens  has  a  focal  length  less  than 
the  base  measurement  of  the  plate  used  and  should 
include  all  within  an  angle  of  go'^.  Judgment  is 
needed  in  using  these  lenses,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  foreshorten  perspective  and  distort  the  image.  In 
architectural  photography  the  lens  must  copy 
accurately,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depending 
more  upon  the  arrangement  of  line  than  contrast  of 
light  and  shade. 

The  tele-photo  lens  is  of  modern  invention,  and, 
practicallv,  consists  of  an  ordinary  rectilinear,  or 
positive,  lens  to  which  has  been  added  an  attach- 
ment containing  a  negative  lens  ;  this  materially 
lengthens  the  focus,  and  so  it  becomes  a  long  focus 
lens  permitting  of  the  variation  of  focus  at  will. 
The  magnification  may  be  as  much  as  eight-fold, 
so  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  useful  such  an  in- 
strument will  be  to  one  specialising  in  reproductions 
of  stone  carving,  such  as  are  afforded  by  window 
tracery,  gargoyles,  water  spouts,  corbels,  mouldings, 
pinnacles,  crockettiug  and  so  forth,  not  to  mention 
the  wealth  of  detail  to  be  found  upon  the  west 
fronts  of  many  of  our  cathedrals.  There  are  re- 
strictions in  the  use  of  the  tele-photo  lens,  but 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  with  a  half-plate 
camera  having  an  extension  of  14  inches.  Such  an 
instrument  should  have  great  rigidity,  long  exten- 
sion, rising  front,  firm  tripod  attachment,  and  swing 
back. 

The  question  of  what  magnification  should  be 
used  for  architectural  work  is  a  difficult  one,  but 
not  more  than  three  or  four  fold  is  recommended  ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  subject  is  much  above  the 
level  of  the  camera,  a  better  effect  will  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  camera  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
using  a  higher  magnification. 

In  such  work  as  we  are  considering  there  is  no 
question  of  snap-shotting — rapid  plates  need  not  be 
used.  The  chief  point,  after  selecting  the  particular 
sections  of  the  buildings  to  be  photographed,  is  to 
study  the  question  of  lighting  and  decide  upon  the 
best  time  of  day  when  the  subject  will  give  the  best 
photograph.     Strong  sunlight  and  heavy  shadows 


must  be  avoided.  The  best  light  will  be  in  the 
morning  if  on  the  north  or  east  sides,  and  after  mid- 
day if  on  the  south  or  west  sides.  Select  a  clear 
and  bright  day  when  the  sky  is  blue  with  fieecy, 
light  and  white  clouds.  These  will  diffuse  the 
light.  Be  careful  to  compose  the  picture  on  the 
focussing  screen.  Use  backed  plates  ;  focus  at  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  then  stop  down,  in 
order  to  secure  sharpness  of  line.  The  stopping 
down  will  necessitate  longer  exposure,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  For  the  same  reason,  don't  be 
tempted  to  use  a  fast-plate.  Give  full  exposure  ; 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  good  negative  from  a 
slightly  over-exposed  plate,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  negative  from  one  under- 
exposed. 

The  colour  of  the  stone  is  a  factor  that  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  Some  kinds  of  stone  refiect  light, 
others  absorb  it.  The  great  desideratum  in  archi- 
tectural photography  is  detail  and  sharpness.  Some- 
one luay  tell  vou  that  sharpness  is  not  art,  that  dif- 
fusion of  focus  gives  softness.  Very  true,  and  in  land- 
scape, where  we  look  for  masses  first  and  details 
last,  this  is  an  important  consideration,  but  in  the 
work  before  us  there  is  no  place  for  diffusion  or  out- 
of-focus  photographs. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  student  photographer  to 
restrict  himself  at  first  to,  say,  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  beginning  with  a  general  view,  marking  it 
off  in  sections  :  (i)  the  tower,  with  detail  of  any 
peculiar  features  ;  the  clock,  sundial,  battlements, 
belfry  windows  or  louvres  ;  (2)  the  porch,  buttresses, 
windows,  special  doorways,  details  of  roof,  finials, 
gargoyles,  crosses,  gables,  string  courses,  corbels,  and 
so  forth.  Let  him  endeavour  to  obtain  same  particu- 
lars as  to  the  date  and  special  features  of  architectural 
interest  of  each  section  photographed.  When  he 
has  finished  his  work  on  the  south  side  he  will 
follow  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  west  front, 
securing  details  of  the  effigies  of  saints  and  kings, 
and  noting  particulars  of  transitions  of  architectural 
styles  and  of  restorations.  In  this  way  he  secures 
such  an  illustrated  record  as  no  artist's  sketch-book 
could  supply.  But  everything  must  be  done  syste- 
matically, and  particulars  should  be  kept  of  all 
exposures  made.  If  it  is  possible  only  to  give  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  actual  photographing,  there 
will  still  be  the  delightful  work  of  developing  the 
plates,  and  the  printing.  Use  one  brand  of  plates, 
one  formula  for  devolpment,  one  printing  process. 
Have  all  your  prints  uniform  in  size,  and  mount 
them  in  light,  cheap  albums,  indexing  each  print 
and  registering  every  negative. 

Su\  Artist. 


In  all  photographs  of  which  landscape  is  the  main 
subject,  the  human  figure  may  be  introduced,  and 
often  to  great  advantage.  But  at  all  costs,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  posing.  Never 
neglect  the  foreground.  Properly  treated,  it  gives 
value  to  the  middle  distance  and  character  to  the 
composition. 
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An  Historical  Exhibition  of  Furniture. 


THE  summer  exodus  is  upon  us,  and  at  an 
end — for  this  season  at  least — are  the 
numerous  minor  exhibitions  which  on  one 
plea  or  another  have  extracted  the  nimble 
shilling  from  the  purse  of  the  lounger  in  town. 
Half-a-crown  was  the  fee  for  admission  in  one 
case,  and  it  was  almost  worth  it  to  study  the 
expression  of  hopeless  bewilderment  on  the  faces 
of  some  of  those  who  had  paid  it.  But  for 
admission  to  what  we   consider,   from   the  educa- 


\Ve  speak  of  this  exhibition  as  of  the  past  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  one  that  could  lightly  be  dismantled  or 
dispersed.  If  such,  however,  has  been  its  fate, 
let  us  hope  that  when  the  splendid  new  galleries, 
which  seem  to  be  nearing  completion,  are  opened 
to  the  public  it  will  be  with  a  similar  exhibition. 
The  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  community,  by 
the  way,  that  by  mere  force  of  example,  and  in  a 
quite  unostentatious  way,  may  be  exerted  by  a 
purely  commercial  concern  is  pleasantly  illustrated 


"SBe^r;; 


A  Corner  of  the  Panelled  Oak  Room  at  Neville  Holt  Hall. 

(Reproduced  at  the  Waring  Galleries.) 


tional  standpoint,  by  far  the  best  of  the  minor 
exhibitions  of  the  season — the  show  of  antique 
furniture,  tapestry,  and  other  objects  of  decorative 
art  at  Warings' — there  was  no  charge  whatever. 
This  was  fortunate  for  those  who  visited  it,  for,  if 
there  had  been  a  charge  for  admission,  the  galleries 
would  have  been  overcrowded.  As  it  was,  one 
could  lounge  through  them  almost  as  freely  as 
at  a  public  museum,  and  with  the  privilege  of 
having  an  unusually  well-informed  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  for  a  cicerone. 


in  the  erection  by  this  firm  of  the  artistic  temporary 
fatpade  (instead  of  the  usual  hideous  hoarding)  which 
still  masks  its  building  operations.  It  is  common 
enough  to  incur  such  trouble  at  some  big  foreign 
exhibition  ;  but  to  do  it  at  home,  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  a  citizen  of  good  taste  who 
would  not  even  temporarily  disfigure  a  public 
thoroughfare,  we  believe  is  something  unique, 
originating  with  the  eminent  decorative  artist  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  lirm.  It  is  surely  an  excellent 
precedent. 
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Oak  Cabinet,  with  Carved  Gothic  Tracery 
AND  Figures  of  Saints. 


1^*9? 


ITALIAN  Table  in 


lOUIs  XV.  Commode,  with  Chased  and  Gilt  Mounts. 
(From  the  Original  in  tlie  Hamilton  Collection.) 


Wardrobe,  with  Pai 


EXAMPLES   OF   HISTORIC   DECORATED   FURNITURE  i 


,NCE  Style. 


Oak  Settee,  with  Inlaid  Borders  (dated  1705). 


5,  Inlaid  with 


Marquetry  Table,  fitted  with 
Drawers. 


HIBITION   AT  THE   WARING   GALLERIES.    (See  page  13^). 


LIGHT  WROUGHT-IRON   WORK. 


Stand  (in  Bent-iron  Work)  for  a  Hot-water  Jug,  or  Kettle. 


Side  View  of  the  Foot.  Front  View  of  the  Foot 
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Lessons  in  Wood  Carving. 


IV. — Byzaxtine  Style — A  Picture  Frame. 

IT  seems  a  natural  transition  to  pass  to  this 
simple  and  effective  style  of  wood-carving 
after  some  preliminary  exercises  in  the  Dragon 
or  Viking  manner.  The  Byzantine  style  of 
decoration  dates  from  the  early  half  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders,  a.d.  1204.  Among  its 
characteristics  are  the  extremely  pointed  treatment 
of  the  acanthus,  and  much  veining  the  leaves.  In 
Byzantine  architecture,  the  round  arch  and  dome 
are  conspicuous  features. 

The  design  for  a  picture  frame  (given  on  this 
page)  is  so  simple  that  it  may  easily  be  en- 
larged, or  extended  by  a  repetition  of  the  motive. 
The  frame  may  be  of  oak  or  mahogany,  half  an 
inch  thick.  Get  well-seasoned  wood,  nicely 
squared,  so  that  no  filing  or  sand-papering  will 
be  necessary  later  on  ;  lay  a  sheet  of  blue 
transfer  paper  on  the  wood  ;  over  this  place  the 
design,  and  trace  it  oft"  carefully,  using  a  point 
of  medium  sharpness.  Clamp  the  wood  firmly 
to  the  table  with  an  ordinary  iron  clamp.  Be 
sure  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  perpendicular 
in  the  frame.  A  rabbet,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  should  be  left  all  around  the  back,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  picture  or  photograph. 

Take  a  large  veining  tool  and  go  around  the  out- 
side of  the  lines  of  the  design,  making  a  groove. 
In  the  corners,  where  two  lobes  of  a  leaf  meet,  put 
the  veining  tool  or  fine  gouge  straight  down,  so  as 
to  get  a  sharp  corner  ;  then,  beginning  at  the  tips 
of  the  lobes,  cut  away  the  wood,  of  the  back- 
ground, close  to  the  leaf,  shading  it  down  into  the 
sharply  cut  corners. 

In  pursuing  this  order,  do  not  chip  the  outlines 
of  the  leaf.  Remove  the  background  to  the  depth 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Do  not  leave  it  per- 
fectly level,  but  take  the  flattest  gouge  next  to  the 
chisel,  and,  turning  the  concave  side  down  towards 
the  wood,  sweep  along  the  groove  made  by  the  veining 
tool.  Then  turn  the  tool  convex  side  downward, 
and  go  over  the  background,  in  order  to  obtain 
irregular  hollows — in  a  word,  make  the  background 
wavy.  After  this  is  done,  take  a  gouge  of  the 
third  curve  from  the  chisel,  one  that  will  tit  the  out- 
line of  the  leaves,  and,  beginning  at  the  tip  or  apex 
of  the  leaf,  hollow  it  out  along  the  midrib  toward 
the  stem,  making  it  deepest  half  way  from  apex 
to  stem,  and,  as  the  stem  is  approached,  bear 
on  very  lightly  and  fade  the  hollow  midrib  into  the 
stem.  When  the  stem  is  reached,  take  the  flattest 
gouge  next  to  the  chisel,  and,  turning  the  concave 
side  dow^nw'ard,  round  the  stem  a  trifle  on  the  top. 
Repeat  this  process  on  all  the  side  veinings  in 
each  lobe  of  the  leaf.  Take  whichever  tools  fit 
the  various  parts  of  the  outline  of  the  leaf  ;  hold 
the  one  used  straight  up  and  down,  slanting  slightly 
toward  the  ornament,  for  undercutting,   and   make 


the  outlines  very  crisp,  sharp,  and  clean,  and  be 
very  careful  that  the  sharpness  of  the  tips  is  not 
lost.  Choose  the  tool  according  to  the  flatness  or 
roundness  of  the  outline  curves,  and  be  sure  to 
keep  the  corners  between    the  lobes   clear  and  a 


trifle  deeper  than  any  other  part  of  the  carving. 
The  background  must  also  be  cut  considerably 
deeper  close  to  the  ornament  than  anywhere  else, 
so    that   the    background    rolls    down   toward   the 
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ornament.  After  that  is  done,  take  the  same  tool — 
flat-curved  gouge — as  was  used  for  the  outHne,  and 
follow  the  midrib  and  the  other  veins  on  the  leaf, 
modelling  the  ridges  between  them  smoothly  into 
the  hollowed-out  veins.  Be  careful  to  preserve 
good  sweeps  to  the  surfaces.  The  veining  must  dis- 
appear towards  the  stem,  being  heaviest,  as  pre- 
viousl3-  stated,  half  way  from  apex  to  stem. 

To  give  contrast  to  the  ground,  dent  it  here  and 
there  with  a  blunt  nail  that  has  been  filed  to  round- 
ness. Do  not  soil  the  work  in  carving,  and  do  not 
make  any  unnecessary  dents  or  nicks. 


V. — Byzaxtixe  Style  {contiiiuciT) — A  Log-holder. 
We  enter  now  on  the  second  stage  of  the 
Bj'zantine  style  of  ornament,  with  a  somewhat 
more  ambitious,  but  not  too  difficult,  subject.  Our 
log-holder,    with  its    grotesque    bird's  head    for  a 


finish,  is  quite  in  the  Byzantine  manner.  The 
details  of  the  design  will  be  found,  full-size,  in  one 
of  the  supplements.  They  are  given  only  for  one 
side  (which,  of  course,  may  be  duplicated),  but 
naturally  the  worker  will  vary  this  to  suit  himself. 
The  design  is  easily  adaptable  also  for  the  decora- 
tion- of  tire  insides — in  flat  rehef.  Undecorated 
they  would  look  rather  unsightly  when  the  log- 
holder  is  empty.  The  bottom,  of  course,  will  be 
left  plain.  The  feet  should  be  screwed  on  from 
beneath.  Mahogany  or  oak,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  would  be"  the  most  suitable  wood.  A 
parcel  of  the  three  pieces  necessary,  well  seasoned 
and  smoothed,  can  be  bought  ready  for  use.  The 
sides  may  be  screwed  on  from  the  bottom  or 
fastened  with  dowels.  There  are,  however,  various 
ways  of  fastening  them.  Some  of  the  wood  near 
the  top  of  each  sidepiece  may  be  cut  away  to 
allow  one  to  lift  the  log-holder  ;  or,  instead,  brass 
handles  may  be  screwed  on  the  upper  edges. 


The  base  projects  aHttle,  offering  a  slight  mould- 
ing, which  might  be  carved  with  some  simple 
ornament.  The  top  corners  are  taken  off  the  side- 
pieces,  leaving  them  rounded.  Where  the  bird- 
heads  come,  the  wood  should  always  be  rounded, 
but  not  quite  as  much  as  on  the  top  edge.  As  it  is 
well  to  have  everything  flush,  there  should  not  be 
any  projections  on  this  object,  so  the  effect  of 
the  head  depends  on  bold  sweeps  where  the  eye, 
neck,  and  bill  come. 

After  transferring  your  design  on  to  the  wood, 
clamp  the  wood  on  the  bench  with  two  clamps, 
having  the  curving  part  from  you.  Place  two  thin 
strips  of  wood  between  the  clamps  and  the  panel 
you  are  to  work  on,  so  that  it  may  not  become 
injured.  We  must  have  two  or  three  mofe  tools 
now  than  were  used  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Byzan- 
tine stvle,  making  about  twelve  in  all.  If  they  are 
in  a  condition  for  roughing  out  the  work,  take  a 
fluter  and  cut  down  one-eighth  of  an  inch  around 
the  design  toward  the  background.  If  the  pencil 
line  is  thick,  pass  the  fluter  on  the  edge  next  the 
background.  If  any  of  the  leaves  touch  too 
closely  for  a  fluter,  use  a  veining  tool,  so  as  not 
to  cut  off  the  points  of  the  leaves.  Then  take  a 
gouge  that  fits  the  curves  and  cut  down  perpen- 
dicularly, with  a  trifle  of  slant  for  undercutting. 

The  reason  why  the  fluter  should  be  used  first  is, 
that  when  pounding  with  the  mallet  on  the  tools, 
the  wood  is  apt  to  split  off  from  such  parts  as  the 
apex  of  the  leaves  if  the  fluter  has  not  been  used  ; 
but  if  the  fluter  makes  a  groove  round  the  outline 
of  a  leaf  first,  then  the  blows  on  the  tool  held  per- 
pendicularly will  not  disturb  the  wood.  Take  a 
veining  tool  and  dent  down  at  the  junction  of  the 
lobes  of  a  leaf,  then  make  the  groove  from  the  apex 
of  a  leaf  or  a  lobe  toward  this  dent,  also  to  prevent 
chipping  off.  One  can  hammer  hard  where  the 
lobes  join,  as  the  wood  is  not  likely  to  split  there. 
Then  take  a  flat  gouge  and  remove  the  background 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  take  away 
all  that  is  to  be  removed.  Then  go  to  the  fluter 
again  and  make  a  decided  groove  through  the 
middle  of  each  leaf  or  lobe  of  leaf,  quite  deep.  Use 
the  same  fluter  to  make  grooves  on  each  side  of  the 
first  one,  and  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  distinct 
ridge  between  the  lobes  of  leaves.  Where  two 
leaves  join  or  overlap,  what  is  called  an  m'  is  formed, 
and  from  this  eye  two  curving  fines  start,  the  width 
of  the  eye  apart,  and  form  a  tube,  constantly  narrow- 
ing toward  the  stem  of  the  leaf.  Make  the  cuts  on 
these  in  the  same  way — that  is,  from  the  eye 
toward  the  stem.  Where  the  three  grooves  occur 
on  a  lobe,  the  tool  can  pass  down  one  and  up  the 
other  beside  it  ;  pay  great  attention  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  otherwise  the  sharpness  of  the  cuts 
will  be  lost.  The  pupil  ought  to  practise  carving 
with  the  left  hand.  These  latter  grooves,  up,  then 
down,  can  only  be  made  by  using  the  left  hand  as 
well  as  the  right. 

Now  the  work  is  roughed  out  and  the  overlapping 
of  leaves  and  stems  has  been  indicated.  This  is 
the  time  to  sharpen  your  tools  for  the  final  touches. 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  before  with  the  leaves — 
from  apex  to  stem.  Have  the  apex  pointed  well,  a 
trifle  undercut  and  crisp  ;  have  the  edges  as  smooth 
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and  clear  as  before  any  carving  was  done.  One 
cannot  emphasise  this  too  much.  Where  the  lobes 
meet,  the  carving  must  be  very  clear.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  wood  is  removed,  it  must  be  done 
sharply  and  crisply,  and  not  present  a  jagged  ap- 
pearance. Now  go  over  the  lines  inside  the  leaves, 
and  put  in  the  crisp,  finishing  touches. 

In  Byzantine  ornament  we  often  find  beads  or 
pearls,  in  bands  or  borders.  Where  a  border  is  to 
be  filled  with  these  pearls,  first  cut  two  lines  with 
the  veining  tool,  parallel  and  just  within  the  margins 
of  the  border  ;  then,  using  the  same  tool,  divide  the 
border  into  squares.  Take  a  curve  gouge  and  re- 
move the  corners  of  the  squares,  then  select  a  gouge 
having  the  proper  curve  and  round  the  surface 
into  a  Hat  pearl  or  bead.  Take  the  point  of  a  com- 
pass and  dig  in  where  the  pearls  meet,  for 
sharpness  and  effect.  A  great  deal  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  worker  ;  many  words  could  be  added, 
but  the  work  as  it  progresses  will  suggest  what 
they  would  tell,  and  independence  and  originality 
will  thus  be  developed  in  the  pupil.  Tool  marks 
are  not  at  all  objectionable,  for  in  the  Byzantine 
style  the    stronger  the   lines    and  the    sharper  the 


edges  the  better.  Sandpaper  must  not  be  used, 
except  for  the  curves  on  the  top  of  the  side  pieces. 
If  you  have  used  clear  wood,  with  even  colour  and 
nice  graining,  it  can  be  left  without  staining.  In 
such  a  case  you  have  only  to  finish  it  with  bees- 
wax and  turpentine  (two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  melted  together),  applied  with  a  soft 
rag,  or  a  brush  which  will  carry  it  better  into  the 
depressions  ;  or  a  finish  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  even 
table  oil  can  be  used  and  rubbed  in  in  the  same 
way.  Have  the  background  slightly  wavy,  which 
effect  is  produced  by  using  first  the  convex  side  of 
the  tool,  then  the  concave.  Cut  wilh  the  grain,  or 
duigonally,  but  never  directly  across  it.  In  the 
junctions  of  the  lobes,  take  a  blunt  chisel  and  dent 
them  on  a  slant,  so  as  to  produce  good,  strong 
shadows.  In  case  a  piece  should  break  off,  glue  it 
on,  and  do  not  worry  about  it  a  particle  ;  it  will  be 
fully  as  strong  afterwards. 

K.4RL  VON  Rydixgsvard. 


CARVING   AND  GILDING. 

AT  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils, 
of  the  London  County  Council  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  the  wood- 
carving  class  it  was  mainly  confined  to 
frames.  In  regard  to  this  the  following  "  Note " 
appears  in  the  official  leaflet  : — "  The  design  and 
execution  of  a  complete  piece  of  work  is  the 
objective  set  before  students,  and  picture  frames 
are  made,  not  onl}^  because  they  are  the  simplest 
things  which  can  be  put  together  without  the  help 
of  the  cabinet  maker,  but  also  with  a  view  of  re- 
introducing simple  and  effective  carved  frames. 
Beginners  are  set  to  work  on  a  design  made  up  of 
the  simplest  element  that  can  be  carved  with  the 
gouge  (the  '  finger  tip '),  and,  as  soon  as  the 
students  have  obtained  some  control  over  the  tool 
and  some  understanding  of  the  material,  they  are 
expected  to  design  their  own  decoration  and  are 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  studies  from  nature 
for  the  purpose.  In  a  few  cases  the  designs  have 
been  adapted  from  old  examples.  In  the  gilding 
class  experiments  are  made  with  dift'erent  grounds 


CARVED 

LOG 

HOLDER. 

(For  Full-size  Drawing, 
see  Supplement.) 


for  burnishing  upon.  Slaked  plaster  of  Paris  can* 
be  used  instead  of  whiting,  and  by  using  Armenian 
bole  ground  up  with  pipe-clay  for  the  burnish  gold- 
size,  a  better  colour  seems  to  be  obtained  than  is 
usually  the  case  when  ordinary  gold-size  is  used." 


"  Hardly  anything  can  be  taught,  but  nearly 
everything  can  be  learnt,"  was  a  favourite  saying  of 
the  late  Mr.  Watts  to  beginners. 


(To  be  continued.) 


\^'l 


The  following  recipe  for  gilding  size  for  glass,^ 
china,'  metal,  and  wood  (from  the  Pottery  Gazette) 
at  one  time  was  regarded  as  a  trade  secret  :— 
"  Having  put  in  a  metal  pot,  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  one  pound  of  good  drying  oil,  bring  this  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  gradually  add  four  ounces  of 
finely  "powdered  gum  animi,  continuing  the  boiling 
until  the  whole  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  then 
strain  through  silk.  This  size  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
closely  stoppered  bottle.  It  will  continue  tacky 
longer  and  give  more  lustre  than  any  other  size." 


Gesso  Work: 


THE  ART  OF  MODELLING  WITH  THE  BRUSH. 


AS  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  popular  handi- 
crafts of  the  day,  gesso  is  only  a  revival. 
Its  manipulation  w'as  known  to  the  early 
Egyptians  and,  later,  by  the  Greeks.  In 
Italy  it  was  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  probably  at  even  an  earlier 
period.  Among  other  tine  old  examples  of  gesso 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  beautifully 
modelled  lid  of  a  chest,  which  is  covered  with  gold. 
Almost  any  subject  drawn 
with  fine  lines  and  decoratively 
arranged  may  easily  be  adopted  for 
reproduction  in  gesso.  If  artisti- 
cally coloured,  the  effect  of  a  fine 
work  in  this  material  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  illuminated  missal  or  of  a 
translucent  enamel,  with  lustrous 
deep  harmonies  of  splendid  hues,  if 
lacquers  are  used  for  finish.  Yet, 
treated  in  pale  tints,  with  just  a 
I  I  \  suggestion  of  colour,  gesso  work 

can  be  made  no  less  beautiful.  It 
may  be  used  to  cover  considerable 
spaces  as  well  as  for  the  decora- 
tion of  portable  objects.  Indeed, 
for  room  decoration  in  relief,  it 
has  no  rival  within  the  grasp  of 
the  amateur. 

Gesso  may  be  best  described 
as  iiiock-lliitg  Ktth  a  brush.  The 
brush  most  used  is  the  rigger  (see 
Fig.  2),  the  hair  of  which  is  about 
one  inch  long.  With  this  pliant 
tool  longer  strokes  can  be  obtained 
than  with  a  short  bristled  brush, 
and  it  will  hold  more  composition. 
But  the  brushes  known  as  writers 
and  stripers  are  also  useful,  and 
old  brushes  which  have  ceased  to 
serve  their  original  purposes  in  oil 
or  water  colour  painting  may  do 
'^'    '  very  well  for  this  work. 

Gesso  is  a  modeller's  art,  and  the 
artist  who  understands  the  laws  of  light 
and  shade  can  obtain  with  it  far  richer 
and  more  varied  effects  than  one  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  working  in 
relief.  There  are  se\eral  ways  of  pre- 
paring the  gesso,  varying  according  to 
the  degree  of  relief  required.  It  is  a 
medium  especially  adapted  to  low  relief. . 
All  the  best  of  the  old  examples  are  of 
that  kind. 

The  preparation  called  alabastine  is 
a  good  ready-made  form  of  gesso.  It 
can  be  bought,  with  the  riggers,  of 
most  artists'  colourmen.     This  powder 


only  needs  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water  to  about 
the  consistency  of  fairly  thick  cream  ;  it  sets  slowly, 
and  drys  v^-ith  a  glossy,  jelly-like  surface.  When 
the  gesso  is  once  put  on  it  should  not  be  disturbed, 
or  this  surface  will  be  destroyed.  For  low  relief 
work  one  application  is  sufficient ;  but  for  greater 
relief  one  should  go  over  the  design  repeatedly, 
waiting,  however,  until  the  underneath  coating  has 
partly  set.  If  the  work  is  modelled  high  too  quickly 
it  will  crack  v^hen  dry. 


Fig.  2. — The  Brush,  called  the  Rigger. 

For  ornament  in  very  high  relief,  cut  some  cotton 
wool  into  fine  shreds,  and  add  it  to  the  already 
mi.xed  gesso,  making  the  whole  like  soft  clay. 
This  will  prevent  any  cracking.  After  the  design 
has  been  modelled  in  this  manner — the  fingers 
having  been  employed  mostly — greater  finish  can 
be  obtained,  by  the  use  of  gesso  alone,  with  the 
brush.  When  the  work  is  dry  it  may  be  carved 
with   a  sharp  knife,  for  further  detail.     Alabastine 


Fig.  3. — Simple  Exercises. 

may  be  had  in  different  colours,  but  it  is  best  to  get 
the  white,  which,  if  desired,  can  afterwards  be 
coloured  according  to  taste.  Keep  it  in  an  air- 
tight case.  When  mixing  it  for  use,  stir  it  slowly  ; 
otherwise  bubbles  will  appear.  It  is  best  to  let  the 
mixture  stand  a  little  while  before  using  it.  Always 
prepare  a  fresh  lot  for  working  with  after  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed. 


vvooo 

Fig.  4. — Arrangement  for  a  Sunken  Panel. 
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'^  The  following  recipe  is  one  used  by  the  Italians, 
who  made  their  own  gesso  ;  it  is  far  preferable  to 
any  gesso  that  can  be  bought,  but  it  is  somewhat 
troublesome  to  make. 

I  pint  Powdered  Resin  ; 

4  pints  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  ; 

6  pints  Melted  Glue. 
Soak    some    whiting    in    water    until   it    is   soft 
through,  and  add  enough  hot  water  to  bring  it  to 


the  water  gets  into  the  mixture.  This  preparation 
is  most  durable  ;  it  never  cracks,  and  it  is  easier  to 
work  with  it  than  with  any  ready-made  gesso. 

When  a  sunken  panel  is  required,  model  the  sur- 
rounding parts  fairly  high  (see  A.  Fig.  4) ;  next  put 
in  the  fleur-de-lis  on  the  wood  panel  between. 
The  treatment  of  the  wood  or  the  canvas  on  which 
the  gesso  is  modelled  will  be  explained  in  another 
article.     Modelling  the  figures,  of  course,  calls  for 


Borders  for  Gesso  Work 

(OR  MARQUETRY). 
BY    F.    JEWSBURY. 


►  •-* 


Design  for  a  Spectacle-Case. 
By  Ellen  Sparks. 

The  Spectacle-Case  is  intended  for  leather-work. 
(For  treatment,  see  page  155.) 


the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Boil  the  resin,  oil 
and  melted  glue  together  until  all  is  a  liquid  ;  then 
add  some  of  the  mixed  whiting,  letting  the  whole 
gradually  boil  all  the  time,  stirring  it  with  a  spoon. 
When  the  mixture  is  right  for  use,  it  will  be 
creamy  in  colour  and  consistency,  but  as  it  cools  it 
gets  hard  ;  therefore,  before  each  using  it  is 
necessary  to  boil  it  again,  standing  the  jar  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  and  taking  care  that  none  of 


more  skill,  but  to  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
anatomy  it  will  present  no  difficulty.  The  lower 
muscles  are  laid  on  first  (see  Fig.  i)  and  when  the 
gesso  is  tacky  the  superficial  muscles  are  super-posed 
so  that  the  effect  obtained  is  of  one  muscle  over- 
lapping another  and  combining  with  it.  This  also 
applies  generally  to  modelling  animals  ;  to  fish,  with 
regard  to  their  scales,  and  to  birds  and  their  feathers. 
(To  be  conlinued.)      F-  Jewsbury. 


ExtRCiSbS  IN  Ghsso  :   Painting  in  Relief. 

iSee  page  142.) 
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Green  Leather  Casket  with  Metal  Mountings. 


Fig.  D. 


Method  of  dovetailing  the  sides 
of  the  Casket.     (See  page  158.) 


CASKET 

TO   BE 

Decorated 

IN 

CUT   A^ETAL 

OR 

GESSO   WORK. 

By  Adolph  Thomas. 


Full-sized  Detail  of  the  Casket  shown  above. 


TIS 


Calendar  Frame  for  Gesso  or  Marquetry. 
Designed  by  F.  Jewsbury. 

(The  corner  spaces  are  to  be  filled  with  dates  and  initials.) 
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MARQUETRY    AND    INLAYING. 

A  SERIES  of  practical  lessons  on  these  subjects 
is  in  preparation  for  early  production  in 
^  our  pages.  In  the  meanwhile  several  of  the 
designs  already  given  in  the  magazine  will 
be  found  available,  especially  some  of  those  con- 
tributed by  Jean  Inglis,  such  as  her  conventionalised 
rose  design,  on  page  77,  last  month,  and  her  hare- 
bell medallion  and  nasturtium  border  in  the  present 
number.  The  design  of  ducks,  for  the  front  of  a 
drawer  or  casket,  by  Adolph  Thomas,  in  our  June 
issue,  and  the  one  of  fishes  in  the  same  style  in  the 
present  issue,  by  the  same  artist,  will  be  found  suit- 
able for  both  marquetry  and  inlaying. 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  that 
the  former  is  composed  of  thin  wood  only,  glued 
on  to  a  base,  while  the  latter  is  thin  wood  let  into  a 
thick  base.  In  executing  the  design  in  marquetry 
two  pieces  of  veneer  are  placed  together  and  glued 
up  with  a  piece  of  paper  between,  the  design  being 
drawn  on  the  upper  side.  The  ornament  is  sawn  out 
as  in  fretwork,  a  slight  bevel  being  allowed,  so  that 
if  the  waste  is  taken  from  the  front  the  pieces  will 
fall  into  place  with  a  little  pressure.  The  whole 
tiling  is  then  placed  on  a  base  of  pine  or  iiasswood 
and  glu?d  up. 

If  the  design  is  inlaid,  the  pieces  should  first  be 
cut  out  and  laid  on  the  base  ;  then  if  they  are 
marked  round,  the  operation  of  sinking  a  space  for 
them  will  not  be  very  difficult.  Great  care  will  be 
required  when  gluing  up  to  avoid  breakage.  Use 
very  hot  and  thin  glue,  place  a  piece  of  board 
over  the  inlay,  and  gently  tap  with  a  hammer  until 
the  pieces  are  down.  In  cleaning  off  use  a  smooth- 
ing plane,  giving  it  a  circular  motion  to  prevent  the 
grain  pulling  up.  A.   C.    HoRTH. 


METALLIC    LUSTRES. 

THE  processes  used  for  obtaining  the  metallic 
reflections  so  much  admired  in  fine  speci- 
mens of  Hispano-Moresque  and  Gubbio 
wares  have  long  been  regarded  as  among 
lost  arts,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  imitate  the  golden  reflections  of 
Valentia  and  Granada  platters  and  vases,  and  the 
ruby  red  of  the  Italian  faiences.  Deck,  the  great 
French  potter,  gives  the  following  recipe  as  the 
result  of  his  experiments  : — For  the  gold,  take 
sulphate  of  copper,  two  parts  ;  sulphate  of  silver, 
one  part  ;  mixed  red  and  yellow  ochre,  twelve 
parts,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  five  parts  ;  or,  another 
combination  is,  sulphate  of  copper,  Wve  parts  ; 
nitrate  of  silver,  two  parts  ;  colcothar,  one  part, 
and  bol  d'Armenie,  four  parts.  For  the  ruby,  take 
sulphate  of  copper,  five  parts  ;  protoxide  of  tin, 
two  parts  ;  lamp-black,  one  part,  and  mixed  red 
and  yellow  ochre,  four  parts.  The  ruby  may  be 
varied  by  using,  instead  of  the  above,  oxide  of 
copper,  eight  parts  ;  oxide  of  iron,  five  parts  ; 
colcothar,  six  parts,  and  bol  d'Armenie,  six  parts. 
These  matters  are  pulverised  and  mixed  with  wine 
vinegar,  and  applied  rather  thickly  to  a  piece 
already  fired  and  glazed.  The  piece  is  then 
exposed  in  a  small  furnace  to  Hames  barely  at  red 
heat.     Smoke  aids  the  operation. 
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Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 


"WHITE  WORK." 

THE  conventional  "white  embroidery"  is  the 
most  appropriate  decoration  for  white  altar 
linens.     Great    care    should    be    taken    in 
selecting  designs  for  this  work,  for  a  mis- 
take in  the  matter  of  symbolism,  or  the  use  of  a 
device  where  it  would  be  out  of  place,  is  not  so 
pardonable  as  an  incongruity  in  house  decoration. 


form,  half  an  inch  to  three  inches.  The  triangle 
and  trefoil  are  often  combined  with  the  cross  ;  the 
circle,  too,  is  frequently  used  around  the  centre. 
In  these  combinations  the  slant  of  the  stitches  is  of 
much  importance.  The  trailing  vines,  the  thorns, 
and  the  lilies  are  less  suited  to  the  conventional 
expression  given  by  this  stitchery.  The  crown  is 
sometimes  used  above  the  cross,  but  as  it  is  quite 
separate    in    the    best    arrangement,    it    does    not 


The  cross  is  the  symbol  most  used  on  altar  linens. 
Its  position  on  the  fair  white  linen  cloth  is  in  each 
corner  on  the  surface,  before  the  cloth  falls  over 
Avhen  it  covers  the  giitire  altar,  having  its  sides  fall 
nearly  to  the  floor  all  round. 

When  the  scarf  is  used,  and  this  is  the  general 
form,  the  cross  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ends  as 
they  hang  over  the  sides  or  in  the  four  corners, 
about  one  inch  from  the  hem.  In  the  lirst  case, 
the  cross  may  be  six  inches  in  size  ;   in  the  latter 


complicate  the  direction  of  the  stitches.  Wheat 
and  grapes  can  be  worked  with  beautiful  effect. 

Hoops  should  be  used  if  the  work  is  to  be 
perfectlv  executed,  and  the  linen  must  be  tightly 
stretched.  The  frame  should  be  balanced  on  the 
table  edge,  and  the  embroiderer  should  work  with 
both  hands  up  and  down. 

The  "filling  in"  or  first  woik  which  raises  the 
forms  needs  to  be  as  carefully  done  as  the  covering. 
The  outline  must  be  kept  ;  it  must  not  be  covered 
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or  lost  in  the  first  work,  and  should  be  just  \isible 
all  round  it.  No  matter  how  much  you  intend  to 
raise  the  design,  you  should  do  it  with  carefully 
directed  stitches,  and  with  a  thread  not  more  than 
twice  doubled  unless  you  are  covering  a  wide  space 
— an  inch,  for  instance.  Suppose  you  are  going  to 
embroider  a  cross  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  your 
first  filling  stitches  should  run  parallel  with  its  lines 
from  the  top,  bottom,  or  end  of  an  arm  just  to  the 
centre  and  down  the  middle.  Lines  parallel  with 
the  outline  mav  always  be  the  first  stitch  direction. 
These  should  be  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  two  lines,  which  will  in  this  way  be  raised 
higher  than  the  edges.  They  should  be  crossed 
with  stitches  slanting  at  an  acute  angle  ;  these 
may  be  in  turn  re-crossed  at  an  opposite  angle, 
and  still  again,  according  to  the  height  you  wish 
to  raise  the  design.  Three  series  of 
stitches  are  usually  enough.  It  is  well  to 
confine  all  this  "  filling  in  "  work  with 
a  finer  thread  before  covering  it.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  everywhere  even  in  thick- 
ness and  true  to  the  edge,  for  the  after- 
work  is  as  dependent  on  it  as  the 
expression  of  a  draped  figure  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  artist's  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  This  work  done,  you  may 
cover  it  at  right  angles  with  the  outline 
— always  at  right  angles  is  the  rule  for 
"  French  work,"  whether  the  forms  arc 
curved  or  straight.  It  is  a  very  simple 
rule,  and  so  mechanical  that  the  work 
may  be  absolutely  accurate  when  the 
worker  has  had  some  practice.  More 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  case  of 
curves  than  of  straight  lines,  but  the 
principle  is  that  of  a  marching  line,  which 
makes  a  turn  and  yet  keeps  straight — 
a  long  step  on  the  outside  and  a  short 
one  on  the  pivot  end.  That  is,  you 
make  these  stitches  wider  apart  on  the 
outer  curve  and  crowd  them  on  the 
inner,  and  yet  so  gradually  that  the 
process  will  not  apjiear,  but  only  the 
perfectly  formed  curved  line.  The 
stitches  should  be  placed  very  close 
together,  but  should  never  lap  even  in 
turning.  It  is  sometimes  a  help,  as  you 
draw  down  the  thread,  to  place  the 
stitch  with  the  point  of  another  needle,  but  it  will 
generally  fall  true  on  straight  forms.  No  great 
speed  is  likelv  to  be  acquired  in  this  work,  but 
fortunately  one  seldom  attempts  to  cover  large 
spaces  with  it.  Every  stitch  should  be  exact,  for 
one  out  of  place  shows  very  prominently.  The 
thread  must  never  be  knotted  ;  it  should  be  started 
from  the  top  in  the  "  filling  work,"  and  cut  close 
after  a  few  stitches  have  been  taken.  By  using  a 
little  thought  and  care  in  this  point,  and  in  the 
fastening  off,  the  wrong  side  may  be  made  almost 
as  perfect  as  the  right.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
very  much  raised,  as  the  "  filling  work  "  should  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  upper  side  by  bringing 
up  the  needle  very  near  the  point  at  which  it  goes 
down.  L.  B.  WiLsox. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  GRAPE-VINE  BORDER. 

(Sec  opposite  page  and  Supplement  B.) 


T 


kHE  design  is  especially  suited  to  the  fair 
white  linens  intended  to  be.  used  for  the 
altar  and  communion-table.  As  shown  in 
the  complete  design  herewith,  it  would  be 
a  beautiful  decoration  for  the  silk  veil.  It  might 
this  be  worked  in  solid  embroidery.  Use  threa 
shades  of  purple  for  the  grapes,  three  of  green  for 
the  leaves,  and  two  shades  of  a  contrasting  tone  of 
green  for  the  tendrils  and  stems.  This  must  be 
verv  fine  work,  as  the  veil  is  too  light  to  allow  much 
weight  to  the  embroidery.  When  using  this  design 
on  a  silk,  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  work  it  in 
a  double  thread  of  Japanese  gold.  Couch  the  gold 
to   the  outline  with  very  fine   stitches,  using  great 
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H.WBROIDERED  COVER   FOR  A  HYMNAL. 

care  in  fastening  the  ends.  A  little  silk  stitch  work 
mav  be  introduced  with  the  couched  strands.  A 
partial  indicating  embroidery  will  be  an  easier 
method  of  treating  so  complicated  a  drawing,  and 
perhaps  the  most  effective.  The  truth  of  this  will 
be  fully  appreciated  as  it  relates  to  the  grapes 
themselves.  The  opportunity  of  leaving  their  high 
lights  to  be  indicated  by  the  white  or  light  ground 
material  is  a  very  valuable  one.  The  most  simple 
method  is  usually  the  most  effective.  Commence 
the  bunches  of  grapes  at  the  top.  Work  the  two 
grapes  which  are  in  full  view  with  perpendicular 
stitches,  starting  from  the  end  or  point.  Let  these 
stitches  slant  in  just  a  little  at  the  sides,  becoming 
straight  again  as  they  reach  the  top.  Work  the 
other  grapes  up  from  the  lower  end  in  the  same 
way,  always  finishing  first  that  part  which  laps  over 
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another  form.  Border  the  leaves  with  long  and 
short  stitch,  and  keep  the  outline  sharp.  Work  in 
the  veins  very  fine.  The  bands  which  border  the 
vine  should  be  raised  and  worked  over  in  gold  or 
covered  with  a  gold-coloured  silk  and  crossed 
diagonally  with  a  thread  four  double  and  tightly 
twisted. 

If  the  design  is  to  be  carried  out  in  white  work, 
use  French  embroidery  cotton  on  the  fair  white 
linens.  One  very  pretty  treatment  in  this  style 
would  be  to  outline  the  whole  with  fine  outline 
stitch  and  then  work  in  portions  with  seed  stitch 
and  French  knots.  Distribute  these  stitches  in  a 
pretty  conventional  way  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
leaves.  Another  effective  way  to  apply  the  French 
embroidery  would  be  to  raise  the  outline  the  width 
of  a  few  threads  or  wider — a  quarter  of  an  inch  if 
the  linen  is  heavy — and  work  the  laid  stitches  over 
it.  When  the  outline  of  the  leaves  is  laid  as  heavy 
as  this,  the  grapes  should  be  worked  solid.  Raise 
them  b}-  a  horizontal  filling  and  cover  them  com- 
pletely with  simple  overlav  stitches  placed  perpen- 
dicularlv.  The  bordering  bauds  should  also  be 
raised  and  worked  with  the  overlay  at  right  angles 
with  their  direction.  These  bands  form  a  very 
pretty  setting  to  conventional  designs.  When  this 
design  is  used  on  a  chalice  veil,  a  monogram  or 
cross  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

The  design  enlarged  twice  again  its  present  size 
on  the  straight  and  used  in  combination  with  one 
of  wheat  would  be  a  very  rich  decoration  for  a  fair 
linen  altar  frontal.  Parts  of  it  are  also  applicable 
for  domestic  work,  though  it  is  too  conventional  for 
very  general  use. 


A  SERi>10N=CASE  COVER. 

{Si'c  llic  Siippk-mcnt.) 

A  VERY  dark  red,  almost  maroon,  may  be 
selected  as  the  ground  for  the  sermon-case 
cover.  Velvet  would  look  best.  The  diaper 
pattern  should  be  worked  in  a  lighter  shade 
of  red  silk,  the  lines  being  carefully  done  with  stem 
stitch,  and  the  ornaments  at  the  junction  of  the 
lines  in  satin  stitch.  The  letters  would  look  best 
couched  with  gold  thread,  sewn  down  with  red 
silk.  Diagonal  lines  or  small  diamonds  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  pattern  for  gold 
diapering.  Each  letter  should  be  outlined  with 
red  chenille  several  shades  lighter  than  the  ground. 
For  the  outer  portion  of  the  cover,  and  the  back 
or  unworked  side,  a  good  red  silk  would  look  very 
well,  and  be  easier  to  work  upon.  If  this  were 
done  the  \elvet  should  be  worked  separately  first, 
and  then  applied,  the  silk  underneath  being  cut 
iiway  if  preferred.  It  should  have  a  thick  couching 
line  of  chenille  and  of  gold  thread.  The  pome- 
granate design  could  then  be  worked  at  once 
upon  the  silk,  without  difficulty,  in  ordinary  stem 
and  feather  stitch  for  the  fruit,  flowers,  ancl  stalks 
iuid  the  foliage  in  ''  laid  "  embroidery,  as  shown  in 
the  detail. 

The  silk  must  be  laid  down  in  alternate  lines, 
thread  by  thread,  from  one  end  of  the  leaf  to  the 
other.     When  this   "  couch  "   is  prepared,  lines  of 


silk  may  be  laid  across  at  right  angles,  and  stitched 
down  at  regular  intervals,  or  the  kind  of  back-stitch 
fastening  used  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  elaborate  process.  These  lines 
are  worked  from  right  to  left,  each  back-stitch 
taking  up  one  or  more  of  the  couched  threads,  but 
always  a  regular  quantity.  The  next  back-stitch 
line  must  take  up  threads  between  the  first  row  and 
the  third,  as  in  basket  stitch,  the  same  as  the  first, 
thus  making  a  slight  weaving  pattern  on  the  "  conch." 
In  some  embroideries  this  cross  stitchingis  purposely 
clone  quite  irregularly,  but  it  requires  a  very  experi- 
enced embroideress  to  make  it  look  satisfactory. 


HINTS    TO     BEGINNERS. 

For  church  work,  whether  the  embroidery  be 
on  velvet  or  silk,  it  should  always  in  the  first 
instance  be  worked  in  a  frame  (on  linen  orholland) 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  richer  material. 
After  it  has  been  transferred  the  enrichments  in 
gold  thread  round  the  edges,  the  little  spiral  and 
radiating  decorations,  should  be  "laid"  on  to  the 
ground  and  the  whole  work  finished  off  neatly. 
In  making  up,  a  stout  interlining  of  strong,  even 
linen  should  be  used.  This  is  better  than  buckram, 
which  is  too  stiff  and  is  apt  to  crack  and  make 
ugly  marks  in  the  \el\et. 

* 
Thk  best  materials  should  always  be  selected  for 
church  embroidery.  Unless  a  really  good  velvet 
be  used  it  will  soon  become  shabby  and  discoloured. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  silks.  Filoselle 
ought  never  to  be  used,  as  the  colour  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  standing  under  the  influence  of 
damp.  As  for  the  gold  thread,  it  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  the  pure  metal,  such  as  was  used  in  olden 
times,  and  which  in  ninth  century  vestments  has 
been  preserved  as  bright  as  if  only  worked 
yesterday. 

« 
Designs  for  church  embroidery  should  always 
be  emblematical,  and  the  forms  which  ancient 
custom  has  allowed  are  so  numerous  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  good  designs 
with  a  sufficient  fidelity  to  tradition  ancl  yet  with  a 
certain  amount  of  freshness.  Thus,  beside  the  well- 
known  trefoil,  fleur-de-lis,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  numerous  forms  of  the  sacred 
monogram,  there  are  the  fish,  the  peacock,  the 
pomegranate,  the  vine,  the  passion  flower,  which 
may  all  be  used  in  ecclesiastical  designs,  as  well  as 
the  conventional  artichoke,  found  in  almost  all  the 
old  woven  stuft's  used  for  church  decorations.  With 
regard  to  the  sacred  monogram  itself  there  is  a 
curious  amount  of  misunderstanding.  Its  best- 
known  forms  are  I.  H.  S.,  I.  H.  C,  X.  P.  C,  or  the 
equally  familiar  X.  P.,  the  sign  which  Constantine 
saw  in  the  heavens.  All  these  are  forms,  more  or 
less  allowed,  of  the  chief  letters  of  the  ,name  of 
Jesus  written  in  Greek.  The  sign  of  Constantine 
was  simply  a  monogram  composed  of  the  first  two 
Greek  letters  of  the  word  Christ.  In  early  times 
the  name  of  Christ  preponderated,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  emblem  in  use  at  the  time,  from  the 
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tradition  that  it  was  the  sign  which  appeared  to 
Constantine.  Later  on  the  tendency  was  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  name  Jesus,  and  the 
Greek  letters  became  Latinized,  or  perhaps  taken 
to  represent  Roman  letters.  The  monogram  L  H.  C, 
afterwards  commonly  changed  to  I.  H.  S.  (the  C  and 
S  being  interchangeable),  was  undoubtedly  formed 
either  from  the  first  three  letters  of  the  Greek  word 
"  lesous,"  or  the  first  two  and  the  last,  which  were 
frequently  taken  lo  form  a  monogram  in  ancient 
times.  The  Greek  letter  eta  (H)  was  evidently  mistaken 
for  H  in  the  Roman  character,  and  as  the  old  sigma 
was  much  more  like  C  than  S,  it  was  taken  for 
emblematical  purposes  as  equivalent,  and  the  mono- 
gram was  written  in  Roman  lettering  I.  H.  C.  or 
I.  H.  S.  That  it  ever  signilied  "Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator  "  appears  to  have  been  a  delusion  which 
some  interpreter  more  ingenious  than  learned  set 
afloat.  It  is,  of  course,  of  very  little  importance 
which  form  is  used,  except  that  when  introduced 
into  mediaeval  decoration  it  should  be  spelled  in 
black  letters,  and  in  Renriissance  work  in  Roman 
letters.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  also  frequently  used  in  church  decora- 
tion, and  may  be  introduced  into  designs  with  good 

effect. 

»   t> 

Ix  giving  directions  for  working  an  antepedium 
for  an  altar,  we  may  altogether  disregard  the  purple 
cover  used  for  Lent,  and  only  consider  those  designs 
suitable  for  ordinary  use  or  for  festivals.  The 
amount  of  work  must,  of  course,  chiefly  depend 
on  the  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  ;  but  very 
effective  altar  coverings  can  be  made  with  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  work.  There  is  first  the 
trontal,  which  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  altar  to 
the  ground,  and  the  superfrontal,  a  border  of  about 
eight  inches  in  depth,  which  is  joined  to  the  cloth 
which  covers  the  altar  top,  and  hangs  over  the  top  of 
the  frontal.  In  some  cases  the  covering  for  the  altar 
is  carried  round  the  sides,  but  the  superfrontal  only 
hangs  in  front.  It  is  usual  to  trim  both  frontal  and 
superfrontal  with  fringe,  which  is  in  all  cases  laid 
on  the  velvet  or  silk,  never  at  the  edge.  In  placing 
a  design  on  a  frontal,  therefore,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary, in  finding  the  centre,  to  allow  for  the  space 
to  be  occupied  by  the  overhanging  of  the  super- 
frontal and  by  the  fringe  at  the  bottom. 

Where  only  a  small  amount  of  outlay  can  be 
allowed,  a  very  effective  altar  covering  can  be  made 
with  a  superfrontal  only,  and  a  medallion  with  the 
sacred  monogram  or  some  other  device  in  the 
centre.  This  may  be  very  much  enriched,  if  there 
is  money  enough,  by  putting  two  embroidered 
orphreys,  one  at  each  side  of  the  centre  medallion, 
placed  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  frontal.  Where  money  is  no 
object,  the  whole  frontal  may  be  covered  with 
embroidery  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  any 
real  gain,  as  some  of  the  handsomest  altar  coverings 
are  also  the  simplest. 

« 

AxoTHER  mode  of  decorating  an  altar  frontal  is 
to  scatter  detached  ornaments  all  over  it,  at  regular 


intervals  ("  poudre  "  as  it  is  called),  \\[ih  either  a 
cross  or  monogram  in  the  centre  from  which  rays 
issue.  The  embroidery  must  in  all  cases  be  done 
on  linen,  and  transferred  on  to  the  velvet  or  silk. 
As  for  the  colouring  used,  that  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  ground.  For  a  white  festival  frontal 
the  embroidery  may  be  of  any  colouring  that  best 
suits  the  decorations  of  the  church  ;  but  gold  greatly 
preponderates  as  a  rule,  and  in  some  cases  onl)' 
gold  and  white  are  used,  without  any  colour. 
Velvet  or  plush  is  never  satisfactory  in  white,  as  it 
invariably  has  a  dirty  appearance.  Damask  silk  of 
a  rich  cream  shade  is  best,  and  with  embroidery  of 
delicate  shades  of  blue,  red  or  green,  with  good 
gold  enrichments,  is  very  handsome.  In  a  red  or 
green  frontal  rather  stronger  colours  may  be  used, 
but  they  must  be  so  selected  and  well  considered 
that  no  appearance  of  gaudiness  is  given.  Perhaps 
a  design  of  passion  flower  for  the  superfrontal  is 
most  pleasing  of  all,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
colouring. 

ft 

FE.vrHEK-STiTCH  is  most  suitable  for  church 
embroidery,  as  being  more  durable  ;  the  gold  work 
is  of  course  all  "  couched  "  work,  in  one  of  its  many 
forms.  For  instance,  in  a  pomegranate  design  the 
outside  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  worked  in  basket- 
stitch  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  cross  or  the  letters 
of  the  monogram  may  be  in  raised  gold  work,  or  a 
simple  diaper-stitch  may  be  used.  It  is  very  usual 
where  there  is  a  central  medallion  bearing  the 
monogram  or  cross  to  have  it  on  a  ground  of  silk, 
and  transfer  the  whole  medallion  on  to  the  velvet 
of  the  frontal.  This  saves  the  working-in  of  the 
ground,  and  has  much  the  same  effect. 

Ox  a  velvet  frontal  the  orphreys  also  are  generally 
of  silk,  and  if  the  frontal  itself  is  damask,  a  plain 
silk  or  velvet  is  used  for  the  orphreys.  A  handsome 
altar  covering  may  be  made  by  using  damask  silk 
for  the  frontal,  with  velvet  for  the  superfrontal, 
orphreys  and  medallion.  This  applies,  however, 
best  to  a  red  covering,  as  it  is  difticult  to  get  a  green 
velvet  that  will  not  look  gaudy,  and  white  velvet  is 
never  pleasing. 

It  is  generally  best  to  cover  the  top  of  the  altar 
with  cloth  or  with  plain  silk  -of  the  same  shade  as  the 
frontal.  A  good  cheap  altar  covering  may  be  made 
of  cloth  or  of  Utrecht  velvet,  where  the  means  are 
limited.  A  good  eft'ect  can  be  produced,  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  by  outlining  designs  in  thick 
cord  of  gold-coloured  silk,  with  a  single  line  of 
Japanese  gold  twisted  in  with  it. 

For  alms-bags  a  variety  of  emblems  may  be  used. 
The  pomegranate,  in  raised  gold  work,  with  the 
open  centre  in  embroidery  of  feather-stitch  ;  the 
conventional  artichoke  in  silk  and  gold  mixed,  or 
outlined  with  gold  ;  a  single  spray  of  passion  flower, 
or  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  the  sacred  monogram 
are  suitable.  Where  it  is  possible  to  have  alms-bags 
in  onlv  one  colour,  it  is  better  to  have  them  of  red 
velvet. 


Embroidery  Designs  for  Borders: 


(For  suggestions  f 


RY  Motive.     By  M.  L.  Macomber. 

ee  page  155.) 
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The  hurse,  the  purse-shaped  cover  for  the  paten, 
is  generallv  made  of  silk  over  strong  cardboard, 
the  design,  commonh',  a  simple  Maltese  or  other 
cross,  and  monogram.  The  ancient  chalice  veils 
appear  to  have  generally  been  of  silk  to  match  the 
vestments  and  altar  httings,  but  it  is  usual  now  to 
have  them  of  linelv  embroidered  cambric. 

FoK  church-kneelers  and  communicants'  cushions 
nothing  is  more  suitable  than  tapestry  work  on 
canvas,  as  being  more  durable  than  any  other  kind 
of  embroidery.  Any  kind  of  design  may  be  worked 
in  this  style,  the  ornament  in  feather-stitch  on  the 
canvas  and  the  ground  in  any  of  the  many  forms 
of  tapestry  or  cushion-stitch.  If  this  is  not  Hked 
they  should  be  worked  on  dull-iinished  cloth  or 
I'trecht  velvet.  Pede-mats  should  also  be  worked 
on  thick  felt  or  cloth,  or  on  canvas  in  tapestry-stitch. 
There  are  usually  rive  in  a  set — three  large  and  two 
small.  ■ 


Treatment  of  Designs. 


NEEDLEWORK. 

The  STdi.E  (iJi-:  SiipplL-ment  A  ) 
This  is  to  be  embroidered  in  coloured  sillc,  e.g.,  gold,  on 
plain  or  brocaded  silk.  The  Cross  is  ingeniously  introduced 
as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  sacred  monogram.  The  whole 
design  may  be  executed  on  white,  red,  green,  or  violet,  the 
colours  of  the  emliroidery  being  selected  to  harmonize 
properly  with  the  ground  of  tlie  stole.  The  monogram  and 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  should  be  done  in  gold.  The'  field  of 
the  Aureole,  on  which  the  monogram  is  placed,  may  be  in  a 
different  colour  to  that  of  the  stole,  and  the  rays  surrounding 
it  should  be  of  gold.  The  border  below  the  monogram  may 
be  executed  in  rich  colours,  with  scrolls  of  gold. 

Three  Strawherky  Borders.  {See  pages  152-153.) 
For  a  luncheon  cloth  of  fine  linen  with  hemstitched  border, 
the  first  of  these  designs  would  make  a  charming  decoration. 
A  useful  size  is  20  inches  square.  Two  threads  of  filoffoss 
should  be  used  for  the  embroidery,  three  shades  of  green  for 
the  leaves  and  stems,  one  strawberry  red  for  the  fruit,  white 


The  stole  should  always  be  of  silk.  It  should  be 
about  two  and  one  half  yards  long,  the  ends  not 
wider  than  rive  inches,  narrowing  to  two  and  one 
half  inches  in  the  middle.  The  ancient  stoles  were 
frequently  embroidered  over  the  whole  length,  or, 
at  any  rate,  for  a  great  distance,  but  they  are  oftenest 
now  used  with  only  a  cross  at  each  end,  or  a  design 
miming  up  a  short  distance.  Iii  any  case,  there  is 
always  a  Greek  or  Maltese  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
stole  at  its  narrowest  point.  Stoles  are,  of  course, 
made  in  the  four  ecclesiastical  colours  ;  white, 
being  for  use  at  festivals,  is  the  most  elaborately 
embroidered,  and  purple,  used  in  seasons  of  mourn- 
or  penitence,  is  the  simplest.  A  very  good  effect 
may  be  produced  by  working  the  device  in  gold-laid 
work,  outlined  with  rine  red  silk  cord,  the  sewings 
of  the  gold  thread  being  done,  of  course,  in  silk  of 
the  same  colouring. 

* 
Tii:i)  fringes  are  the  richest  for  altar-cloths,  but  to 
lie   handsome  they  must  contain  a  large  amount  of 
silk,  and  they  are  consequently  very  expensive. 


YOKE  FOR  Child's  Dress  in  Coloured  Silk 
Patchwork  applique. 

Designed  by   R.  A.   Dawson  (Municipal  Technical  Institute, 
Belfast). 

Executea  by  Amelia  G.  Dawson. 


The  instant  a  needleful  of  silk  begins  to  appear 
either  dull  or  distressed  it  should  be  discarded,  and 
a  fresh  one  taken.  It  is  false  economy  to  persist 
in  using  up  every  inch  of  silk  at  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing unseemly  work. 

* 
IvoKY  Br..\CK  is  invaluable  for  qualifying  colours 
which  would  be  crude  without  it.  Most  of  the  best 
French  painters  use  it  in  a  very  careful  way,  mixed 
with  silver  white  and  other  colours  to  produce  the 
■  charming  gre\s  seen  both  in  laildscape  and  rigure 
paintings.  Blue  black  is  cold  in  quality  for  flesh, 
though  useful  at  times  ;  but  noire  d'ivoire  (ivory 
black)  is  the  French  painter's  great  stand-by  to 
give  the  tone  and  quality  to  colours  which  other- 
wise would  be  hard  and  lacking  in  quality.  It 
should  always  be  modified  with  white,  yellow  ochre, 
and  perhaps  a  little  red,  blue,  etc.  When  once  a 
painter  Isarns  its  value,  his  palette  will  never  be 
without  this  colour. 


and  faintest  pink  lor  the  flowers,  with  a  yellow  for  the  stamens 
and  the  seed  specks  on  the  fruit.  The  upright  arrangement 
might  be  used  for  a  tea-table  cloth  of  tine  white  linen  with  a 
medallion  of  lace  at  each  corner.  The  smaller  pattern  might 
be  worked  in  fine  chain  stitch  to  imitate  the  old  tambour  work, 
and  in  the  same  sort  of  shades  as  those  suggested  for  No.  I  of 
these  designs.  It  would  also  be  found  very  useful  as  a  dress 
trimming  either  en  linen  or  narrow  silk  ribbon.  The  tambour 
style  of  embroidery  on  ribbon  is  charming  and  adaptable  to 
many  present  day  uses.  For  this  a  very  fine  and  tightly  twisted 
silk  is  necessary. 

Xasturtrm  Design'.  (See  Supplement  B.) 
Repeated  the  desired  number  of  times,  this  would  make  a 
cushion  cover,  or  it  might  be  arranged  for  a  table-cloth  border. 
For  either  purpose  a  dull,  soft  green  or  a  warm  cream  Roman 
satin  would  form  the  best  background  for  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
the  flower.  Twisted  floss  in  flame  and  orange  shades  must  be 
subtly  blended  in  the  working,  the  inner  markings  of  the 
flowers  being  in  red  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black.  The  greens 
for  the  leaves,  also  in  twisted  floss,  should  be  rich  and  bright, 
the  markings  of  the  leaves  being  in  a  darker  shade.  As  a 
curtain  border,  with  the  flowers  appliqued  in  orange  velvet, 
and  the  leaves  coarsely  worked  in  tapestry  worsted,  this  design 
will  afi^ord  very  harmonious  results. 
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Alphabet  for  White  Embroidery.  {See  Supplement  A.) 
The  alphabet,  which  we  continue  from  last  month,  is  well 
suited  for  table  linen  of  all  kinds,  and  if  enlarged  it  would  serve 
for  pillow  slips  and  sheets.  The  letters  should  be  carefully 
traced  on  the  linen  and,  then,  for  the  very  best  style  of  work 
it  is  necessary  to  work  them  in  a  hand  frame.  It  is  possible 
to  do  without  a  frame.but  even  in  skilled  hands  there  is  a  danger 
of  drawing  or  puckering  the  foundation.  Take  fine  French 
embroidery  thread  and  neatly  outline  the  letter  ;  then  pad  it 
so  as  to  raise  the  satin  stitch  and  give  an  embossed  appearance. 
To  pad  properly,  all  the  cotton  should  be  kept  on  the  top  by 
taking  up  very  tiny  stitches  on  the  top  side  at  long  intervals. 
The  padding  should  be  much  thicker  toward  the  centre.  For 
finishing  the  work,  satin  stitch  only  should  be  employed,  as 
close,  fine,  and  even  as  possible. 

"  Air."— Secoxe)  of  a  Series  of  Four  Panels— The 
Elements.  {See  Supplement  A.) 
A  full  treatment  was  given  last  month  for  the  companion 
figure.  Earth.  This  should  be  followed  in  working  the 
present  and  succeeding  panels.  The  colouring  may  be  varied, 
but  the  general  tone  should  be  uniform  if  the  series  is  to  be 
made  up  together. 

GESSO   WORK. 

The  Casket  illustrated  on  page  145  offers  a  good  subject  for 
gesso  work.  On  a  wooden  ho.\-,  the  ornamentation'  would 
look  extremely  well,  especially  if  coloured  artistically.  No 
amateur  accustomed  to  the  use  of  woodworking  tools' would 
find  much  difticulty  in  the  constructional  work,  tlie  sides  being 
joined  by  dovetails  and  the  top  fitted  in  as  shown  in  the 
diagrams  C.  and  D.  Black  walnut  or  oak  would  be  the  best 
timber  to  use  if  the  work  is  to  be  polished.  A  stained  wood, 
however,  is  more  easily  worked.  Basswood  in  this  case  would 
be  very  suitable,  only  entailing  about  half  the  work. 


LEATHER  WORK. 

The  Pl'kse.  (Page  129.) 
Use  a  thin  soft  piece  of  cow-hide  for  working  this,  as  it 
wears  much  better  than  calf.  Either  press  or  cut  the  pattern, 
but  do  not  raise  it  ;  raised,  it  would  be  rather  bulky  for  the 
pocket.  The  discs  may  be  stamped  with  ring  punches.  If 
a  coloured  effect  is  wanted,  they  may  be  stained  gold  colour, 
or  they  may  be  left  the  natural  colour  of  the  leather,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pattern  may  be  brown,  the  ground  being  darker 
than  the  bands. 

Le.\therwokk  C.iSKET  WITH  Metal  Mouxtings.  (Page  145.) 
The  actual  making  up  of  this  casket  in  thick  hide  is  a  little 
beyond  the  usual  style  of  leatlierwork.  To  get  strength,  the 
leather  should  be  fortified  with  an  inside  frame  of  metal,  but 
in  the  case  of  small  work  this  could  be  dispensed  with.  All 
corners  should  be  securely  sewn,  the  outside  border  of 
metalwork  hiding  the  thread.  The  metal  mounts  are  a  good 
example  of  raised  and  pierced  repousse  work.  A  certain 
amount  of  waste  is  entailed  by  the  nature  of  the  design,  for 
the  lines  must  be  drawn  out  on  a  sheet  of  copper  and  the 
design  itself  raised  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  fiat  on  the 
top  with  the  edges  rounded.  A  considerable  amount  of 
tooled  work  on  the  surface  will  be  needed,  especially  to 
bring  the  lower  edges  of  the  design  quite  sharp.  This  work 
will  be  much  easier  if  the  tracing  is  well  defined. 

In  making  the  ornament  for  the  round  top,  first  bend  the 
metal  to  shape  and  then  work  up  the  design,  for  it  is  never 
satisfactory  to  bend  raised  work  after  it  is  finished.  The 
handle,  made  of  thicker  metal,  should  be  beaten  into  shape  on 
a  sandbag  and  mould.  A  fretsaw  will  be  required  to  cutout 
the  various  pieces,  and  great  care  will  be  needed  to  keep  the 
lower  edges  quite  straight. 

The  Spectacle  Case  {see  pa.i,'e  143)  is  to  be  made  in  two 
pieces  of  leather,  to  be  stitched  together  by  a  saddler.  If 
worked  on  brown  leather,  the  outlines  of  the  design  should  be 
cut  and  opened,  and  the  design  painted  black  or  some  colour. 
This  gives  a  quaint  effect,  quite  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  embossing  in  the  natural  colour. 

The  Harebell  Design  (page  127),  with  a  little  judicious 
weeding  out,  will  be  found  useful  for  leather  decoration, 
either  for  plain,  even  tooling  on  thin  leather,  for  covers,  &c., 
with  a  filling  of  gold  leaf,  or  <jn  calf  or  hide,  with  the  ground 
well  pressed  down  and  punched. 


PYROQRAPHY. 

"Air"  : — The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Four  Panels. 

This  is  admirably  suited  for  relief  burning,  but  it  should  not 
be  attempted  by  a  beginner.  Choose  a  very  white  wood,  at 
least  i  inch  thick,  close  grained  and  free  from  knots,  such  as 
chestnut  or  sycamore,  .\fter  the  design  has  been  traced 
the  outlines  should  be  deeply  incised  "with  a  knife-shaped 
point.  Hold  the  point  so  that  only  the  sharp  ed.ge  sinks  into 
the  wood.  Small  curves  and  strokes  should  be  done  by  hold- 
ing the  point  perpendicularly,  so  that  only  the  sharp  tip  burns 
into  the  wood.  After  the  main  lines  are  put  in,  the  back- 
ground can  be  burnt  away  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  edges  of  the  design  should  then  be  sloped  towards 
the  background.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
modelling  of  the  face  and  drapery.  It  is  advisable  at  first  to 
mark  out  with  a  pencil  the  parts  to  be  burnt  away ;  work  up  to 
these  marks  from  where  the  design  is  in  deepest  relief.  When 


A  Rack  for  Souvenir  Spoons. 

(For  treatment  see  opposite  page.) 

the  burning  is  finished,  rub  the  whole  surface  with  a  hard 
brush  and  afterwards  sandpaper  it.  The  panels  could  after- 
wards be  coloured  with  stains,  which  are  very  effective  for 
such  relief  work. 

METAL   WORK. 

Kettle  Stand  in  Bent  Ironwork.    (Page  138). 

This  stand  should  be  made  from  strip  iro.n  J  in.  or  |  in. 
wide,  and  the  work  commenced  by  making  tae  outside 
circle  of  a  double  thickness  of  iron.  Next,  make  the  inner 
ring,  also  of  two  thicknesses,  and  prepare  the  clamps,  or 
bending  strips.  The  wavy  strips  joining  the  outer  and  inner 
circles  should  now  be  worked  in,  pliers  being  freely  used 
to  get  the  correct  shape.  The  clamps  on  the  outer  circle 
are  fastened  on  first  in  each  case,  but  only  six  should  be 
fixed  to  join  the  inner  circle  to  the  connecting  strips.  These 
will  be  easily  seen,  as  they  do  not  connect  up  any  of  the 
central  design.  Now  work  up  the  rabbit,  shaping  the  various 
pieces  on  the  design,  and  working  in  whole  lengths  of  strip 
iron  wherever  possible.  Unless  the  clamps  are  very  strong, 
it  will  be  hardly  advisable  to  make  the  feet  ;  but,  if  desired, 
they  may  be  made  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  to  form  the  outer 
fastenings  as  well  as  feet. 
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Ci'T  Metai,  Hixgk  axd  Locki'Late.     (Sec  page  133) 

A  fairly  thick  metal  should  be  used  ;  it  should  first  be 
planished  and  cleaned  and  thoroujjhly  polished.  Small  holes 
should  be  drilled  for  the  sawblade  to  enter,  and  care  should 
be  taken  in  sawing,  to  avoid  subsequent  filing.  The  lockplate 
may  be  made  of  thinner  metal  than  the  hinge,  but  it  will 
require  great  care  in  sawing.  Two  methods  of  making  up  the 
hinge  are  shown  in  Figs.  A.  and  B.,  the  former  being  the 
easier.  A  French  round  wire  nail,  with  the  head  cut  off,  will 
do  well  in  the  hinge.  Copper  pins  should  be  used  to  fix  on  the 
plate,  but  round-headed  screws,  copper-plated,  will  be  most 
suitable  for  the  hinge.  

The  Design  for  a  Loghohlcr  {Sec  Supplement  B)  will  be 
found  by  the  repousse-worker  easy  of  adaptation  to  the  sides 
of  a  music  or  newspaper  stand.  The  work  should  be  slightly 
raised  with  the  groundwork  well  punched  in.  A  considerable 
amount  of  bold  tooled  work  will  be  required.  It  would  he 
advisable  to  mount  the  work  on  a  wooden  panel,  cut  to  shape, 
with  a  carefully  rounded  edge  projecting  about  half  an  inch 
or  so  beyond  the  metahvork.     The  sides  could  then  be  easily 

mounted.  

The  Beginner's  Corner.    {Sec  Supplement  B.) 

For  Rcf'oiissc  tivrk  the  corner-pieces,  Nos.  29  and  31,  are 
very  easy  of  execution,  or  they  may  be  used  for  flat  chasing 
only.  The  modelling  is  slight,  especially  in  the  Xo.  36.  The 
lines,  having  been  transferred  to  the  metal,  should  he  firmly 
traced  in,  and,  if  plain  chasing  is  chosen,  the  ground  should 
be  punched.  In  the  case  of  surface  modelling,  reverse  the 
metal,  and  work  up  the  form  slightly,  finishing  with  flat 
raising  tools  on  the  surface.  The  ground  may  be  left  plain  if 
there  are  no  unsightiv  marks. 


How  TO  Make  Up  the  Carved  Book-Rest. 
number,  page  82.) 


{Sec  July 


Clasp  for  a  Buckle. 
A.  F.  and  J.  A. — Two  methods  for  fastening  the  buckle 
designed  by  Miss  Sparks,  given  in  the  magazine  last  month, 
are  illustrated  herewith.  The  upper  one  shown  is  very 
simple.  Two  catches  are  left  on  one  piece  and  bent  over, 
and  then  slots  for  them  to  fit  in  are  cut  out  in  the  opposite 
piece.  The  second  method  is  stronger,  for  in  this  case  the 
catch  is  held  by  a  piece  of  wire.  The  wire  should  be  fairly 
stout  and  the  metal  worked  round  it,  with  a  space  left  for  the 


catch  to  fit  in.  In  order  that  the  buckle  may  fit  quite  close, 
as  shown  in  the  original  drawing,  a  catch  should  be  brazed 
on  behind,  a  job  better  left  to  the  silversmith. 


WOODWORK. 

A  Rack  for  Souvenir  Spoons. 
The  hanging  rack  for  the  display  of  "  souvenir  spoons," 
shown  on  opposite  page,  is  easily  made.  It  is  fifteen  inches 
wide  and  twenty  high,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  three-quarter 
inch  stuff,  white  wood  or  more  expensive  wood,  sawn  in  the 
shape  sliown,  with  the  columns  and  the  finial  in  the  liroken 
pediment  turned  and  set  in  with  dowels  or  glue.  The  central 
oval  is  filled  with  a  mirror,  around  which  a  piece  of  leather 
gimp  is  attached  by  means  of  ornamental  rosette  nails,  the 
gimp  being  slightly  buckled  up  between  each  pair  of  rosettes, 
to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  spoon.  If  the  wood  is 
finished  in  enamel,  the  decoration  might  be  painted  with  a 
full  palette,  the  flowers  being  kept  small  and  the  whole  detail 
very  delicate.  If  a  dark  wood  is  used  the  columns  and 
decorative  detail  may  be  in  gold.  Instead  of  the  mirror,  the 
oval  mi.ght  be  filled  in  with  satin,  painted  with  a  floral  or 
other  suitable  design. 


The  choice  of  three  different  ways  to  make  up  the  carved 
ends  given  last  month  for  a  book-rest  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration.    The  easiest  is  the  one  marked  A,  but  it  is  not  to  be 


recommended  for  strength.     We  have  here  simply  the  base, 
screwed  on  to  a  rebate  sawn  out  of  the  upright.     A  much 


stronger  method  is  the  next  one  shown — a  large   dovetail. 

In  making  this,  first  mark  out  the  piece  B,  and  saw  it  to  the 
lines  ;  then  place  it  on  the  end  of 
the  upright  and  mark  the  lines  that 
fit  in.  Next  take  out  the  waste  with 
a  wide  chisel,  taking  care  not  to 
split  the  wood.  The  strongest  form 
of  joint  suitable  for  this  work  is  the 
lapped  dovetail  C,  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  previous  joint.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  way  to  make  up  the  rest. 

The  (Walter  Crane)  Bull. 

In  response  to  several  requests,  we  give  a  diagram  showin.g 
how  to  set  up  the  frame-work  mentioned  in  the  article  on  this 
subject  last  month. 


The  Framework  for  Modelling  the  Bull. 

"  Air  "  : — The  Second  of  the  Series  of  Four  Panels. 
Seethe  treatment  for  "  Earth  "  last  month.  The  highest  point 
of  relief  in  this  panel  will  be  the  hand  and  the  foot.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  draperies  light  and  flowing. 

The  Beginner's  Corner.     {Sec  Supplement  B.) 

Tlie  Wooil-carviiig  Desigiis,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31, 
will  be  very  useful  to  beginners,  for  the  surface  modellin.g  is 
very  slight  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  omitted,  a  slight  bevel  to  the 
forms  taking  its  place.  The  work  could  be  used  up  for 
panels,  or  for  decorating  a  dish  or  tray.  The  beginner  would 
proceed  to  transfer  the  designs,  by  means  of  carbon  paper,  on 
to  a  planed  piece  cf  wood,  pine,  bass,  or  lime  ;  cut  out  the 
outline  with  the  veiner,  and  then  cut '  away  the  waste  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  J  in.  or  so.  Take  great  care  that  the  shape 
is  not  lost,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  slip  the  gouge  or  chisel, 
and  cut  into  the  form. 


The  Editor's  Table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  ail  fire  to  all.  It  is  only  nqnircd  that  (l) 
questions  dealing  ivith  different  topics  be  written  on  sefaratc 
sliccti  of  paper  icilh  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  hack 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawinils, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Akts  axd  Crakts,  37  &  3S, 
Strand,  London. 


How  TO  Clean'  a  Plaster  Cast. 

S.T.F.  is  in  despair  because  he  has,  apparently,  ruined  a 
favourite  plaster  cast  by  following  the  advice  given  in  the 
"  Art  Column  "  of  a  weekly  join-nal.  He  says  he  was  told 
to  "  use  a  handful  of  bread  crumbs,  or  some  sponge  rubber  1  " 
He  did  so,  and  the  result  is  that  "  the  cast  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before."  Of  course  it  is.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  clean  a  plaster  cast  without  risk  of  injuring  it,  and  that  is 
to  cover  it  with  starch  paste,  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
let  it  drv.  The  starch  will  peel  off,  bringing  away  with  it 
all  impurities  and  leaving  the  plaster  as  fresh  and  white  as 
ever  it  was.  To  lieep  it  clean  for  the  future,  dissolve  yellow 
beeswax  in  turpentine,  and  let  the  cast  absorb  as  much  of  it 


the  labour  of  sketching  the  outline  and  getting  correctly  the 
shadows  of  the  face.  Any  person  of  average  intelligence  can, 
after  a  little  practice,  learn  to  execute  such  a  crayon  portrait  ; 
but  the  proud  possessor  of  this  work  of  art  must  be  careful 
not  to  expose  it  to  the  light  unless  he  would  have  it  fade  out 
gradually,  or  turn  a  reddish  tint,  and  in  a  few  years  be  a 
complete  wreck. 


Improvised  Etching  Oitfit. 

Hollak,  Jr.,  writes  :  "  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  simple 
device  you  gave  in  the  July  number  of  Akts  and  Crafts  for 
'proving  an  etching  without  a  press.'  Now,  is  there  any 
equallv  inexpensive  way  for  providing  the  impecunious 
experimenter  with  (i)  an  etching  needle,  and  with  (2)  an 
etching  bath  ?  " — To  be  sure  there  is.  (i)  You  can  make  an 
excellent  etching  needle  out  of  a  rat-tail  file  ground  to  a 
point.  The  steel  is  perfectly  tempered  and  will  hold  a  point 
longer  than  most  ol"  the  specially  manufactured  needles. 
The  rough  surface  of  the  file  affords  the  grip  necess.u-y  for 
tlie  production  of  a  clean  line,  which  can  only  come  from  a 
hand  with  a  tirm  grasp  on  the  needle.  (2)  As  for  an  etching  ' 
bath,  you  may  easily  improvise  one  out  of  an  old  baking-pan, 
that  will  do  very  well  for  small  plates.  Scour  the  pan  inside 
and  out,  and  give  it  inside  a  coat  of  Burgundy  pitch.  For 
all  practical  purposes  this  will  serve  you  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive  bath  you  could  buy. 


Figs,  i  and  2.    Triangular  Shadow-Box  (See  opposite  page). 


as  it  can.  This  will  give  it  a  soft  ivory  tint  without  any 
objectionable  glossiness.  A  cast  treated  in  this  manner,  after 
a  little  while,  will  accjuire  a  tone  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  real  ivorv. 


A  Perishahle  "  Crayon  Portrait." 

-A  Si'BscRiBER. — The  kind  of  crayon  portrait  you  describe 
is  surreptitiously  founded  on  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a 
"  solar  print,"  which,  for  this  purpose,  is  a  faintly  printed  life- 
size  enlargement  of  an  ordinary  carte-de-visite  or  cabinet 
photograph.  It  is  usually  made  on  Whatman  or  other 
drawing  paper  with  •'  a  tooth  to  it,"  and  mounted  on  a  stretcher. 
Thus,  at  a  slight  cost,  the  "artist"  linds  ready  prepared  for 
him  the  foundation  of  the  picture  for  which  he  will,  perhaps, 
get  a  very  respectable  price,  after  he  has  gone  over  certain 
parts  of  it  with  "  crayon  sauce,"  and  worked  up  the  details 
with  a  little  point  work  by  the  aid  of  a  few  sittings  from  the 
original.  A  great  proportion  of  the  crayon  portraits  executed 
from  photographs  are  made  in  this  fashion  ;  and  many  persons 
even,  who  will  indignantly  deny  that  their  work  is  anything 
but  "freehand,"  will  use  a  very  faint  solar  print  to  save  them 


China  Painting. 

Pamela.— Yes,  a  very  suitable  treatment  for  tlie  Nose  Jar 
design  given  last  month  in  the  magazine  would  be  in  matt 
colours  after  the  Koval  Worcester  style.  Begin  by  covering 
the  china  with  a  Hat  tint  of  vellum,  which  will  give  a  rich 
cream  time.  It  will  save  much  trouble  to  have  this  ground 
tired  before  proceeding  further,  for  it  can  then  be  painted 
over  without  risk  of  soiling  while  the  design  is  being  put  on. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  gu  to  the  trouble  and  expense  ol  an 
extra  tiring,  then,  after  tracing  on  the  design,  scrape  away  the 
tint  from  within  the  lines  of  the  design  in  every  part.  Use 
pink,  with  a  few  grains  of  egg-yellow  added,  for  the  flowers  ; 
make  the  steins  light  brown— yellow  brown  will  give  the 
desired  shade.  For  the  dark  band  use  deep  bronze  green  ; 
this  fires  a  beautiful  olive  colour.  The  painting  when  finished 
must  be  fired  before  outlining  it  with  gold.  The  outlines  may 
be  either  raised  or  Hat,  according  to  taste.  If  raised,  the  paste 
for  raising  must  be  put  on  before  firing,  when  the  painting  is 
thoroughlv  drv.  The  centres  of  the  flowers  should  be  put  in 
with  dark  brown  and  afterwards  dotted  with  gold.  All  the 
dotted  parts  on  the  ground  should  be  splashed  with  gold  and 
left  unburnished. 
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The  Firing  of  Decoratkd  Glass. 
lU-::-LE.— (i)  For  firing  glass  the  kiln  is  heated  gradually 
at  tirst— rather  more  carefully  than  for  china.  When  the  pot 
is  red  hot  about  one-third  up  from  the  bottom,  the  heat  is 
right  for  the  chief  effects  in  glass  painting.  The  pieces  to  be 
fired  should  be  placed  upon  the  flat  bottom  of  the  firing-pot, 
far  enough  apart  from  each  other  to  avoid  actual  contact. 
(2)  Glass  decorated  with  raised  paste  is  tired  at  a  very  low- 
degree  of  heat.     (3)  Gold  does  not  require  excessive  heat. 


SUNDRY  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Sketcher. — You  should  work  only  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  sky  and  general  atmospheric  effects  are  less 
liable  to  sudden  change. 


Slii-MA  asks  us  to  define  the  difference  lu-tween  a  study  and 
a  sketch.  That  is  easily  told  :  A  sketch  is  intended  as  a 
guide  to  what  one  has  seen  and  the  other  as  a  reminder  of  it. 
Both  have  their  uses  and  are  equally  valuable  t  )  one  who 
knows  how  to  applythem. 


S.  K.  A. — (1)  The  Scandinavian  style  of  wood-carving  goes 
by  various  names.  It  is  called  "  Viking,"  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  ancient  Norsemen,  who 
used  it  on  their  long  ships  and  wooden  shields  and  in 
iiammering  out  the  patterns  on  their  helmets.  The  interlaced 
dragons  probably  are  derived  from  the  idea,  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  of  the  serpent  of  sin  coiled  about  the  world  and 
of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  perpetually  struggling  for 
ma^tcrv.  (2)  We  believe  that  the  "  Moquette  "  carpet  was 
originally  called  "  Mosquette,"  probably  being  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  mosques  by  Mahomniedans  wlien  prayin.g. 


STl'DliNTS  of  still-life  painting  will  find  tlie  triangular 
shadow-box  of  great  use  in  arranging  the  model.  It  is  made 
in  different  forms,  dimensions  and  surfaces,  according  to  the 
artist's  requirements.  Some  shadow-boxes  are  made  of  white 
pine,  painted  a  medium  tint  of  slate  colour  ;  some  of  black 
walnut,  oiled  ;  others  are  stained  in  imitation  of  cherry  and 
polished.  The  latter  are  used  where  reflections  are  desired. 
The  bottom  of  some  of  the  boxes  is  a  quarter  circle,  fifteen 
inches  radius  and  the  vertical  sides  fifteen  inches  sqn.ire,  with 
the  upper  corners  rounded  as  shown  in  Fi.g.  ].  Others  are 
made  with  the  bottom  oblong,  about  fifteen  by  twenty  inches, 
vertical  sides  about  fifteen  inches  high  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  ; 
all  are  made  of  boards  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 


At  the  recent  Exhibition,  at  Medical  Examination  H.ill, 
Savoy  Street,  on  the  Emliankment,  of  Work  executed  in  the 
LC.C.  Schools,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the 
great  advance  made,  througli  their  agency,  in  popular 
handicraft  instruction.  Xot  the  least  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  were  those  by  the  blind,  mute,  or  crippled  cliildren 
in  the  Day  School  section  ;  the  gesso  work  of  these  w^as 
especially  good  in  design — their  own — but  the  colouring  was 
rather  crude.  In  wood-work  there  were  so  many  examples  of 
beautiful  finish,  particularly  in  inlaying,  that  it  seems  a  pity 
such  bright  little  craftsmen  should  not  be  taught  to  design 
and  make  their  own  models.  The  Evening  School  exhibits 
of  carving  and  metal  work  indicated  no  lack  of  technical  skill, 
but  as  a  rule,  slavish  regard  for  mere  finish  robs  the  work  of 
individuality.  We  would  like  to  see  more  breadth  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  wood-carving,  for  instance,  the  fine  effect  of  a 
long  and  decisive  cut  was  rarely  to  be  noted.  In  the  repousse 
work  there  was  more  strength,  but  the  attempts  at  figure 
modelling  were  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basket- 
making,  bent-iron  work,  and  wood-work  by  the  blind  children 
were  truly  wonderful,  and  no  less  creditable  were  the  wood- 
work, carving,  and  metal  exhibits  by  the  de.af  and  dumb. 
On  all  sides  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  teachers  was 
evident.  Altogether,  the  good  accomplished  by  these  County 
Council  Schools  for  young  craftsmen  is  beyond  all  praise,  but 
we  fear  that  it  is  little  appreciated  by  the  .general  taxpayer, 
whose  interest  in  the  matter  seems  to  end  with  his  payment 
of  rates. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS   EXHIBITION. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  work  done  by  students  of 
the  L.C.C.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  during  the  past 
session  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby,  was 
held  from  July  13  to  18.  The  class  entries,  numbering  1,008, 
representing  734  individual  students,  show  the  highest  figures 
vet  recorded.  The  largest  attendences  were  made  in  the 
bookbinding  class,  and  the  excellence  of  its  work  shown  testifies 
to  the  good  use  made  of  the  6,318  student-hours  it  represents. 
.Among  other  beautiful  examples  of  bookbinding  those  shown 
by  F.  E.  Cawley,  W.  Trudgett,  C.  and  P.  McLeish  (brothers), 
and  G.  Pegg — the  last  named,  an  early  effort,  we  were 
informed — were  specially  commendable.  This  was  the 
sti'ongest  division  of  the  school.  In  the  number  of  exhibits 
it  was  exceeded  liy  the  modelling  class,  where  there  was  some 
capital  w^ork  bv  Miss  A.  A.  Wilkins,  G.  D.  Macdougald,  D. 
Burns  Brown,  A.  G.  Small,  and  A.  G.  Wyon.  The  offer  of 
^■5  by  the  Norwood  Technical  Institute  for  a  sketch  of  a 
sculptural  panel  to  be  placed  over  a  porch,  to  represent  "  Art 
Inspiring  the  Crafts,"  did  not  seem  to  inspire  the  contestants 
for  the  prize.  A  charming  female  figure,  modelled  and  cast 
by  A.  J.  Wilkins,  after  a  print  of  Burne-Jones'  well-known 
"  Vivian  and  Merlin,''  was  quite  remarkable  from  having 
been  done  entirely  from  the  flat.  Other  exhibitors  in  the 
modelling  room  were  Miss  E.  M.  Rope,  Mrs.  G.  Dale,  A. 
Richardson,  M.  J.  Dawson,  A.  Bigi,  M.  Sugerman,  E.  J. 
Singer,  W.  A.  Cross,  F.  Lessore,  G.  F.  Morris-Harding,  and 
W.^E.  Hazell. 

.■\mong  many  creditatile  exhibits  of  beaten  copper  a  casket 
by  G.  F.  Foster  was  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its 
introduction  of  a  surrounding  fillet  of  plaited  wire,  which,  as 
a  decoration,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  was  very  effective. 
Other  exhibitors  of  beaten  copper  were  R.  W.  Oliver,  E. 
Davis,  M.  Solomons,  W.  Rawlings,  F.  V.  Wells,  A  Chand- 
ler, H.  Abbott,  W.  Rosewell,  E.  Young,  W.  J.  Sinclair,  J. 
Green,  F".  E.  Green,  E.  Davis,  and  H.  S.  Saunders. 

The  show  of  silversmiths'  work  was  small  and  disappoint- 
ing, but  we  note,  by  E.  T.  W.  Ware,  a  set  of  four  large,  well- 
modelled  spoons  of  the  "  Apostle  spoon  ''  order.  The  enamels 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unworthy  of  exhibition,  notable  excep- 
tions, however,  being  those  of  Miss  Janet  Robertson  and  Miss 
Da  Costa.  Miss  Robertson  showed  some  beautiful  work,  both 
painted  and  cloisonne.  In  stained  glass  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  mention,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  almost  the 
same  remark  would  be  true  of  the  designs  for  wall  papers  and 
textiles,  which  we  thought  singularly  lacking  in  invention  and 
in  feeling  for  colour. 

An  inlaid  "  secretary,"  of  original  and  ingenious  construc- 
tion, by  J.  Brandt,  was  a  beautiful  example  of  cabinet  work, 
and  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trade.  F". 
Lansdown  showed  a  charming  hand-mirror,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl. 

Among  the  colour  prints  were  several  river  views  of  London 
by  Miss  M.  E.  Blanke,  admirable  examples  of  the  decorative 
use  of  flat  tints,  and  a  thoroughly  artistic  reproduction  by 
Charles  Sims,  in  lithography,  of  an  oil-colour  sketch  of  a  lady 
and  two  small  boys  in  a  boat.  Mr.  J.  S.  Eland  had  some 
interesting  lithographs  in  monochrome.  This  department  of 
the  school  should  especially  be  encouraged.  In  no  branch  of 
the  printing  trades  in  this  country  is  there  more  need  of 
reform. 


The  presentation  to  Pope  Pius  X.  of  a  copy  of  "  The  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  a  record  of  Apparitions, 
Revelations,  Graces,  published  by  Messrs.  Burn  and  Oates,  has 
called  forth  a  most  appreciative  letter  from  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  who  also  transmits  to  the  author  the  Holy  F'ather's 
Apostolical  Benediction. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  shown  his  interest  in  the  Art  of 
Miniature  Painting  by  graciously  conferring  upon  the  Society 
of  Miniature  Painters  (at  the  Modern  Gallery,  175,  Bond 
Street),  the  title  of  "  Royal,"  and  has  signified  His  Pleasure 
that  the  Society  be  known  .as  "  The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters." 

FoLLOWixt;  excellent  precedents,  Messrs.  B'urns  and  Oates 
announce  sixpenny  editions  of  "  Callista,"  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  and  "  Fabiola,"  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  both  volumes 
to  be  issued  in  convenient  crown  octavo  size.  Shilling  editions 
of  the  same  books  are  also  to  be  issued,  printed  on  superior 
paper  and  strongly  bound. 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


READERS  of  a  magazine  like,  trom  time  to 
time,  to  get  an  inkling  of  special  features 
of  interest  provided  for  their  delectation, 
and  I  may  mention  a  few  in  connection 
with  Arts  axd  Crafts.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  the  design  for  the  special  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winners  of  ■  honours  in  our  prize  art 
competitions  has  been  decided  on,  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Professor  Lanteri,  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Art,  and  that  it  will  be  found  worthy 
of  an  educational  medium  of  the  importance  of 
this  magazine.  The  best  students  in  the  modelling 
■classes  at  South  Kensington — and  that  means  some 
of  the  cleverest  artists  in  the  kingdom — were 
invited  to  submit  designs,  and  from  these  a  very 
beautiful  composition  has  been  selected  for  the 
obverse  of  the  medal  ;  the  reverse  will  be  our 
familiar  device  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine. 
Symbolised,  respectively,  by  a  seated  drapea 
female  figure,  and  a  seated  male  figure  with  his 
implements  by  his  side,  "  Arts "  and  "  Crafts " 
are  depicted  as  contemplating  together  the  Art  of 
the  Past,  represented  by  a  figurine  which  is  held 
in  the  maiden's  extended  hand.  I  may  add  that 
the  sculptor  has  engaged  his  models  and  is  already 
at  work.  In  a  month  it  is  hoped  that  the  clay 
model,  complete,  will  be  ready  for  casting  in  the 
ultimate  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  a  reproduction  of  it  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  this  magazine. 

A  SECOND  item  of  interest  to  our  readers  will  be 
that  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
has  written  for  the  next  issue  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
an  article  on  the  art  of  Alphonse  Legros,  addressed 
especially  to  art  students.  The  illustrations  for  the 
article  will  include  a  hitherto  unreproduced  etching 
by  the  Professor,  and  a  study  in  black  chalk  of  the 
Head  of  an  Old  Man,  and  a  portrait  sketch  in 
black  chalk  of  Signor  Cantoni,  the  official  cast- 
maker  for  the  Royal  College  of  Art  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  neither  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  published.  Other  features  of  the  magazine, 
■of  hardly  less  importance,  will  be  announced  next 
month.  »   * 

"  In  tlie  Queen's  Palace,  Earl's  C:5Ui't,  will  shortly  be  found 
a  room  in  the  Botticelli  style,  containing  carved  or  pastel 
reliefs  and  lovely  vignettes." — A  Sunday  Paper. 

"  The  Botticelli  style  !  "     Whatever  can  that  be, 

in    relation    to    furniture  ?     And   "  pastel  reliefs  !  " 

Ye  gods,  what  are  they  ? 

»   ft 
« 

Among  the  many  encouraging  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  art  masters,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  suitable  for 
publication  than  the  following  from  Mr.  Butterfield, 
for  it  contains  a  very  interesting  item  of  informa- 
tion : — 

Geneva,  Chez  I'Ecolc  dcs  Arts  Iiuliistriiis,  June  25,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  you  my  congratulations,  and  wish 
■every  success  to  your  venture.     There  is  plenty  of  room  for 


such  a  magazine  as  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  and  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  help  as  much  as  possible. 

It  mav  interest  you  to  know  that  the  West  Riding  Ci'unty 
Council  of  Yorkshire  sent  fourteen  art  masters  to  the  above 
school  (which  is,  I  believe,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe)  to 
study  methods  and  organisation  of  craft  work.  We  have 
been  here  since  May  16,  and  remain  until  July  2.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  we  "appreciate  the  generosity  both  of  the 
W.R'C.C.  and  the  authorities-  of  Geneva  for  giving  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  improving  our  knowledge  of  craft 
work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  vj'M  be  the  means  of  giving  an 
impetus  to  the  work  in  the  North  of  England.  The  authorities 
here  have  received  us  most  kindly,  and  given  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  work. 
We  are  all  working  as  pupils  in  various  crafts  as  well,  and  I 
hope  at  some  future  date  to  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting 
some  further  information  about  it. 

T.  C.  Butterfield, 
Head  Master  of  School  of  Art,  Keigliley. 

The  picture  Mr.  Butterfield  presents  of  fourteen 
English  art  masters  working  as  craftsmen  in  a 
foreign  land,  so  as  the  better  to  qualify  themselves 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  their  own  country  is  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  things  in  connection  with 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement  that  I  have  heard 
for  many  a  day.  The  idea  is  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  old  masters.  All  honour,  too, 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council.  Such  a  body 
of  men  are,  indeed,  an  honour  to  their  country. 

« 
The  gentleman  in  charge  at  the  Legros  Exhibition 
in  Albemarle  Street  asked  me,  the  other  day,  if  I 
could  tell  him  the  difference  between  a  drawing  in 
gold  point  and  a  drawing  in  silver  point.  Several 
visitors  had  inquired,  he  said,  and  he  had  had  to 
confess  that  he  could  not  tell  them.  The  distinction 
is  a  fine  one  and  of  such  recent  discovery  that  no 
one  need  be  ashamed  of  not  knowing  it.  Professor 
Legros  himself  was  the  first  to  employ  the  gold 
point,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  adopted  it  because 
he  found  that  drawings  he  made  with  it  did  not 
oxidise  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
as  fiome  of  those  did  which  he  had  made  in  silver 
point.  So  far  as  1  can  see,  the  quality  of  the  line 
is  identical.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  it  would  be  found 
to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  old-fashioned  metal- 
pointed  stylus  that  used  to  be  given  with  a  sixpenny 
pocket  memorandum  book  of  enamelled  paper. 
The  principle,  of  course,  is  the  same. 

When  Whistler,  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  a 
poorly  paid  draughtsman  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  he  hved  in  Washington 
with  the  strictest  economy.  "  His  quarters,"  says  a 
New  York  paper,  "were  a  barren  attic,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  which  he  covered  with  sketches  of 
all  kinds  in  charcoal  and  pencil.  If  this  attic  is  still 
in  existence  and  unchanged,  as  attics  usually  remain 
for  generations,  the  owner  of  the  house  ought  to 
cut  out  the  sketches  and  preserve  them.  He  has  a 
distinguished  precedent  for  this  in  the  parsimonious 
but  appreciative  host  who  dined  the  great  Meissonier 
one  day,  and  cut  out  from  the  table-cloth  a  sketch 
the  artist  drew  on  it  in  a  moment  of  abstraction." 

The  Editor. 
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Black  Chalk  Study.    By  Professor  Alphonse  Legros, 


The  Drawings  of  Alphonse  Legros. 


By  SIR   CHARLES    HOLROYD. 


THE  clrawinjTs  of  Professor  Legros  are  a 
most  excellent  study  for  the  art  student, 
for  in  them  we  can  read  most  easil}-  the 
message  of  style  the  master  came  over  from 
Paris  to  deliver  to  us.  His  drawings  may  be  very 
well  compared  to  the  studies  in  the  fascinating 
drawing-room  of  the  Ufizzi  Palace  in  Florence 
— his  red  or  black  chalk  drawings  to  the  studies 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto  for  the  "Last  Supper,"  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Salvi,  and  his  silver-point 
drawings  to  the  studies  of  heads  by  Lorenzo  di 
Credi  and  the  jnipils  of  Verocchio.  It  is  verily 
the  traditions  of  this  school  of  Verocchio,  from 
which  Leonardo  and  many  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  the  Florentine  masters  pro- 
ceeded, that  Legros  taught  so  consistently  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  his  professorship  at  the  Slade 
School.  He  has  always  insisted  upon  the  same 
supple  outline,  following  the  subtleties  of  form  so 
sympathetically  that  the  expression  of  bone,  muscle 
and  cartilage  is  plainly  given  by  a  simple  outline 
more  clearly  than  by  the  most  elaborately  corrected 
and  worked-up  stump  drawing  ever  constructed. 
And  simple  line  shading  has  been  used  by  him  so 
as  to  express  the  planes  like  tine  sculpture.  Besides 
all  this,  we  may  see  in  his  work  that  grace  of 
silhouette  and  line  composition  that  belongs  to  the 
next  great  school  of  Italian  art,  the  School  of 
Raphael,  evident  in  the  etching  the  "  Barque  in 
Danger"  here  reproduced. 

These  qualities  are  most  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  Legros  and  in  certain  of  the  etchings. 
In  his  paintings  he  has  followed  more  the  oil  manner 
of  Bassano  and  the  later  Venetians,  in  which  the 
particular  graces  of  fluid  oil  paint  were  developed, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  beautiful 
painting  called  "  Repasdes  Pauvres"  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Carlisle,  "  The  Tinker "  in  the  lonides 
Collection,  or  in  "The  Weed  Burners"  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Guy  Knowles.  The  Florentines  were 
always,  and  until  the  end,  fresco  painters  and 
tempera  painters  ;  even  in  Andrea  del  Sarto  the  oil 
manner  is  somewhat  dry  and  partakes  of  a  fresco 
character  ;   his  best  work  is  in  fresco. 

Legros  has  followed  faithfully  the  great  Italian 
tradition  as  it  has  been  handed  down  in  the  French 
school  through  Nicholas  Poussin  and  Ingres  to  this 
day  ;  drawing  with  the  dignihed  sure  use  of  his 
materials,  and  painting  in  the  direct  manner  like  all 
his  artistic  forebears.  Unfinished  heads,  on  the 
umber-toned  canvases  he  uses,  and  painted  in  the 
same  alia  prima  manner,  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the 
great  galleries  of  Europe.  Those  old  canvases  are 
so  like  the  studies  Legros  used  to  paint  before  the 
students  that  I  believe  if  some  of  them  turned  up 
in  a  London  auction-room  they  would  be  labelled 
"  Legros "    without  more    ado.       Talking   of  these 


studies  painted  before  the  students  in  an  hour  or 
so,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  were  painted 
quickly,  for  Legros'  brush  travels  over  the  canvas 
more  deliberately  than  that  of  any  painter  I  have 
ever  seen  at  work.  But  the  studies  were  carried  as 
far  as  he  wished  in  a  very  short  time,  because  those 
slow  brush  strokes  were  always  properly  considered 
and  were  always  right.  Thev  never  had  to  lie  repeated 
and  worried.  Once  only  in  the  many  years  during 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  assistant  did 
I  see  him  work  over  a  place  twice.  It  was  a  bit  of 
cheek-bone  and  brow  between  the  eye  and  ear  of 
an  old  model,  and  in  delicate  half-tone.  When  the 
study  was  tinished,  I  asked  him  why  he  repainted 
that  bit.  To  my  eyes  the  first  painting  had  been 
quite  right.  He  replied  :  "  I  did  it  twice  over 
because  I  liked  painting  it  so  much — it  was  so 
very  fine." 

Turning  to  the  drawings  again.  In  these  clays 
when  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  what  is  called 
"originality,"  and  all  sorts  of  dodges  in  drawing 
and  tricks  of  outline  are  positively  cultivated  by  the 
student,  it  is  very  wholesome  for  him  to  look 
carefully  at  such  drawings  as  those  here  reproduced, 
which  so  unaffectedly  represent  the  thing  seen  in 
the  most  direct  manner,  and  yet  they  are  as 
individual  as  it  is  ]-)osible  for  any  work  to  be. 
Again,  in  many  of  the  etchings — such,  for  example, 
as  the  etching  (reproduced  in  Arts  a.\d  Cr.afts  kist 
month)  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  the  great  master 
who  has  just  been  taken  from  us — Legros  exhibits 
a  directness  of  method  that  etching  seemed  hardly 
capable  of  until  we  saw  it  done  by  him.  The 
etchings  of  Vandyke  and  the  one  etching  by  Ingres, 
"  The  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,"  alone  excepted,  nothing 
has  been  done  so  clear  and  subtle  in  line  bv  even 
tlie  greatest  masters  as  the  portrait  etchings  by 
Legros. 

To  learn  to  see  the  line,  and  to  truly  follow  it 
with  one  pure  stroke  of  the  pencil,  is  the  great 
lesson  the  student  has  to  learn.  This  can  only  be 
done  b\-  patience  and  by  working  away  from  the 
model  again  and  again,  never  discouraged  by 
failure.  The  student  who  works  by  building  up 
his  drawing  in  squares  or  cutting  it  down  in 
triangles  will  get  better  results  at  first  in  the 
individual  drawing,  and  he  may  even  learn  to  be 
a  correct  draughtsman,  liut  he  will  never  learn  to 
be  a  beautiful  draughtsman,  and  form  will  never  be 
understood  by  him. 

During  his  many  years  of  teaching,  Legros  has 
had  a  large  number  of  pupils  under  his  care. 
Many  of  them  are  now  amongst  the  rising  artists  of 
the  clay,  who,  as  they  climb  the  ladder  of  fame, 
learn  to  appreciate  his  teaching  even  more  than 
they  did  when  they  were  under  him,  and  I  have 
heard  expressions  of    gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
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training  received  under  him  at  the  Slade  School 
from  some  of  those  who  are  ah-eady  great  men  in 
the  art  world.  These  men  will  hand  on  the  tradi- 
tion, the  old  Italian  tradition,  thus  brought  to  us  at 
last,  after  all  these  years  of  striving.  The  lectures 
of  Reynolds,  notwithstanding,  the  great  traditions 
of  painting,  have  never  been  practised  here  since 
the  time  of  Hogarth.  Every  man  in\-ented  a  pro- 
fess of  his  own,  and  most  of  the  processes  were 
bad,  though  not  all.  The  present  condition  of  the 
pictures  of  some  of  our  greatest  painters,  such  as 
Reynolds  and  Wilkie,  show  what  we  have  lost  in 
the   past  by  the  want  of  method  in  our  technique. 


A    METHOD    OF    PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 


D 


it  is  nearly  or 
begin  vi'ith  the 
Before  you  put 
always   take    a 


Study  in  Lead  Pencil.    By  Professor  Alphonse  Legros 

(The  hand  is  that  of  his  daughter.) 


Now  that  Legros  has  taught  us  a  good  manner  of 
working,  let  us  by  all  means  continue  it,  use  it  for 
our  own  purposes,  but  in  the  right  way. 

Ch.ari.es  Holkovd. 


The  best  way  to  tix  a  batch  of  pencil  drawings 
is  to  dip  them  into  a  Hat  pan  full  of  milk  and  water 
in  equal  parts,  so  as  to  dampen  the  back  without 
permitting  any  of  the  tixative  to  run  over  the  face. 
If  it  does,  a  white  deposit  will  remain  to  mar  the 
drawing. 


The  following  is  a  simimary  of  ;ui  experienced  teaclier's 
method  of  portrait  painting,  as  tauglit  by  him  for  many 
years  with  much  success. 

RAW  in  charcoal.     Get  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  head  in  slight,  yet  clear,  lines. 
In  drawing  the  head  in  charcoal  in  order 
to  paint,  we  do  not  go  so  much  for  outline 
as  for  effect,  and  ahvavs  make  the  eyes  dark  masses. 
Place   the   proper   masses  of   lights  and    shadows, 
and   add    principal  details.     If    there  is  too  much 
charcoal   in  the  drawing,  do  not 
let  the  dust  stav  or  it  would  spoil 
the    effect    of   the    colour.       Rub 
the  drawing  over  slightly  and  tix 
with  lixative.      Let  it  then  drv. 

Use  a  little  vermilion  in  tlie 
parts  where  you  see  the  most 
red.  Little  cobalt  in  the  edges 
of  the  shadows  or  where  it  gets 
grey.  Go  ahead  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture  and  the  background. 
Xever  make  anything  hard  or 
positive  in  the  beginning.  Get 
all  whites  covered  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Leave  it  until 
quite  dry.  Now 
proper  painting. 
(Ill  your  colour, 
damp  cloth  and  wipe  the  picture. 
Do  so  in  all  subsequent  paintings. 
Then  rub  lightlv  a  little  bitumen* 
liver  the  whole  picture.  This 
makes  the  after-painting  unite 
with  the  first.  The  same  wilii  a 
little  oil  in  subsecjuent  jiaintings. 
Use  big  brushes. 
Begin  with  lights.  Paint  the 
lights  solidlv,  the  half-tints  less 
so,  and  the  shadows  very  thin. 

If  vour  model  has  a  fair  com- 
plexion, it  is  well  to  use  cobalt 
and  Naples  yellow  thinly  in  the 
half-tints  and  lights,  and  cobalt 
and  yellow  ochre  very  sparingly 
in  the  shadows. 

Keep  white  out  of  the  shadows. 

In    a    dark   complexion    there    is 

hardly  any  green  in  the  shadows. 

Use  cobalt,  vermilion  and  Naples 

\ellow   for  the  lights,  and    cobalt,  vermilion,  and 

vellow  ochre,  and  a  little  bitumen  very  thinly  for 

the  shadows. 

Keep  the  colours  pure  and  fresh.  Do  not  mix 
more  than  three  colours  together. 

Always  get  the  original  force  of  values  of  the 
colours  in  the  first  painting ;  afterward  make  your 
colours  perfect  by  glazing  and  repainting. 

*  Bitumen  is  a  treacherous  colour  for  the  palette  of  even 

the  professional  artist,  and  should  certainly  be  avoided  by  the 
amateur.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  crack  when  mixed  with  an  unctuous  vehicle  ;  but  even  so, 
we  do  not  consider  it  safe. — Editor  -A.  &  C. 
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Twenty  Minutes  Portrait  Sketch  of  Mr.  Enrico  Cantoni. 
By  Professor  Alphonse  Legros. 
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If  you  cannot  get  exactly  what  you  want,  get 
it  as  near  as  you  can  ;  then  let  it  dry  and 
glaze. 

The  colours  of  the  face  are  divided,  thu-.  :  The 
forehead,  white  or  yellow  ;  the  middle,  red  or  car- 
nation ;  the  chin,  blue  or  cool  gray. 

Do  not  get  your  dark  parts  too  black.  If  darks 
are  to  be  worked  over,  do  so  by  glazing. 

Do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  details.  Do 
not  paint  like  a  house-painter  ;  i.e..  do  not  put  on  a 
smooth  expanse. 

Let  all  the  edges  he  soft.  When  you  paint  up 
to  the  hair,  so  paint  that  the  hair  and  Hesh  will 
blend  in  the  shadows. 

In  the  subsequent  paintings,  advance  by  giving 
more  attention  to  the  characteristic  details  of  the 
head,  and  employing  delicate  touches  of  glazing 
and  scumbling  alternately  to  improve  and  render 
as  perfectly  as  possible  what  has  already  been  done. 
Onlv,  never  do  anything  ainicsslv.  Smaller  brushes 
arc  onlv  used  in  linishing.  \'.  W. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  WATER-COLOUR. 

FORM  is  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  colour 
when  both  cannot  be  got  in  the  time.  If 
the  colour  is  right  in  paleness  or  depth,  the 
general  result  will  of  necessity  include 
sound  relations  of  light  and  shade,  but  these  in 
their  turn  are  more  important  in  briisii  sketching 
than  form. 

Truth  of  detail  is  ahvavs,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
to  be  sacrihced  to  truth  of  mass.  A  blot,  in  right 
relations  of  tone  and  colour  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
is  better  than  a  number  of  correct  details  out  of 
tune. 

Freshness  is  a  greater  virtue  in  a  sketch  th;m 
strict  accuracy  either  in  form,  light  and  shade,  or 
colour.  A  laboured  sketch  is  naturally  a  spoiled 
sketch. 

Inequality  of  work  is  not  an  evil  in  sketches. 
They  may  be  detailed  in  one  place,  and  in 
broad  formless  masses  elsewhere,  without  incon- 
venience. 

All  executive  defects,  which  are  simplv  the  result 
of  speed,  and  not  of  ignorance,  are  perfectly  ad- 
missible in  sketches. 


Ki-;ep  your  tools  clean.      Use  cold  water  to  jnit 
your  brushes  in  ;  hot  water  softens  them. 


Ix  oil  painting  some  colours  are  naturally  more 
opaque  than  others.  Any  of  them  can  be  made 
opaque  by  the  admixture  of  white.  The  most 
transparent  colours  are  madder  lake,  rose  madder, 
brown  madder,  bitumen,  and  asi-ihaltum.  Antwerp 
blue  and  Vandyck  brown  are  also  transparent. 
Aureolin  is  a  very  brilliant,  transparent  yellow, 
but  it  is  too  costly  for  general  use.  Any  oil 
colour  may  be  made  transparent  by  mixing  it  with 
sufficient  clear  oil.  Poppy  oil  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose. 


THE    SKETCHING    CLASS. 

THE  summer  sketching  class  is  at  work  by 
the  sea,  and  the  master  walks  about  from 
easel  to  easel  and  points  out  the  mistakes  of 
his  pupils.  He  is  a  wise  man,  and  gives  no 
recipes  for  painting,  and  he  has  no  stock  phrases  ; 
but  in  his  informal  talks  on  art  he  generalizes  and 
gives  rules  that  all  art  students  may  follow  with 
advantage.  Here  are  a  few  of  them,  taken  down 
by  one  of  the  class  : — 

Don't  squint.  Try  to  see  nature  as  you  should 
with  your  eyes  wide  open. 

If  the  foreground  does  not  exist  enough,  put  in 
a  few  dark  touches  as  key-notes  here  and  there, 
and  constantly  refer  to  them. 

Try  to  build  the  painting  up  altogether,  putting  a 
dark  shadow  here  and  there,  and  keep  in  mind  at 
least  three  different  notes  of  colour,  which,  properly 
placed  on  the  canvas,  will  serve  as  key-notes. 

In  painting  any  single  part  of  a  picture,  such  as  a 
boat,  don't  consider  it  indi\iduallv,  but  keep  in 
mind  tlie  colour  of  the  things  about  it,  and  paint 
with  reference  to  them. 

Work  with  a  brush  well  lilled  with  paint,  and 
don't  just  stain  the  canvas.  The  side  of  that  boat 
would  appear  very  much  truer  to  nature  il  it  were 
painted  with  thicker  colour. 

Play  more  with  your  brush.  Feel  iiapjiy  w  hen 
\ou  are  painting,  and  practise  brush  work  to  such 
an  extent  that  after  a  while  you  forget  the  means 
bv  which  you  are  doing  it. 

Hold  up  a  card  with  a  square  hole  in  it,  and  put 
what  you  see  through  the  opening  on  your  canvas. 

Imagine  a  screen  dropped  before  you  and  the 
objects  you  wish  to  paint,  and  regard  the  im- 
pression of  the  landscape  as  though  you  saw  it 
thrown  upon  the  screen. 

Try  to  paint  the  sky  as  if  we  could  see  through 
it,  and  not  as  if  it  were  a  flat  surface,  or  so  hard 
that  you  could  crack  nuts  against  it. 

The  streaked  appearance  we  see  in  the  work  of 
the  impressionists  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  air  vibrates,  and  that  we  can  see  through  it  like 
a  screen  ;  but  most  of  them  overdo  it. 

Keep  comparing  the  values  of  the  different  darks. 

It  is  often  well  to  quite  linish  one  part  of  the 
picture  as  to  establish  something  with  which  to 
compare  the  rest. 

In  painting  a  sandy  beach,  try  to  imagine  that 
you  are  walking  upon  it,  and  when  dealing  with  a 
romid  object,  try  to  feel  that  it  is  really  round. 

Keep  your  sky  open,  and  when  painting  a  tree, 
make  it  look  as  though  birds  could  Hy  through  it. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  look  at  the  landscape 
upside  down — that  is,  with  the  head  down.  It 
makes  the  masses  of  colour  and  light  and  shade 
appear  differently. 

Try  to  paint  the  uuusual  ;  never  mind  if  it  does 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  masses.  Always 
remember  that  it  is  the  man  who  paints  the  unusual 
who  educates  the  public.  I  am  never  so  dis- 
appointed in  a  piece  of  work  as  when  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  public. 

Get  your  canvas  so  truthfully  noted  that  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.    Much  depends  upon  a  good  start. 
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Don't  paint  when  you  "  don't  feel  like  it."  Rather 
walk  about  and  study  effects,  making  notes  of 
colour  and  drawing  in  your  mind.  Sometimes  this 
is  quite  as  good  for  you  as  painting. 

Let  the  edges  of  your  picture  lose  themselves  ! 

How  much  light  there  is  in  everj'thing  out  of 
doors  !  Look  out  of  a  window  and  note  how  light 
the  darkest  spots  in  the  landscape  are  when  com- 
pared with  the  sash  of  the  window. 

Don't  be  too  conscientious  about  work.  Play 
with  it  more  ;  be  more  artistic  and  free. 

See  all  the  pictures  you  can.     It  stimulates  you. 

Select  for  studies  things  with  strong  contrasts  and 
verj-  pronounced  in  colour.     It  will    help  to    give 


Never  hesitate  to  run  away  from  a  study  if  it 
does  not  suit  you. 

Most  students  attempt  to  paint  with  a  means  that 
a  master  would  be  afraid  to  handle.  Don't  be 
exactly  careless,  but  work  freely  and  not  with 
strained  flare.  When  doing  a  bunch  of  trees,  try 
to  keep  in  mind  the  neighbouring  tones. 

Avoid  the  process  of  considering  parts,  and  learn 
to  regard  your  subject  as  a  whole. 

Artists  who  are  wise  use  the  very  best  brushes  ; 
they  find  them  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  But  the 
beginner  needs  not  to  be  so  particular  about  his 
materials,  which  he  is  likely  enough  to  spoil  before 
he  learns  how  to  use.     He  will  find  a  good-sized 
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"The  Barque  in  Danger."    A  recent  Etching  by  Professor  alphonse  Legros. 


boldness  to  your  work.  Choose  a  "  brutal  "  subject, 
so  to  speak. 

Remember  that  it  is  time  lost  to  have  to  unlearn 
anything. 

Don't  put  down  things  that  you  don't  see  and 
correct  them  afterwards.  What's  the  use  of 
falsehood,  with  the  view  of  telling  the  truth 
later  ? 

»  Work  discreetly  and  don't  fumble.  Mix  exactly 
the  colour  you  want  on  the  palette,  put  it  on  the 
canvas  in  its  proper  place,  and  let  it  stay.  Don't 
touch  it  afterward  ! 

We  all  see  colour  and  form.  Why  not  begin 
with  colour  at  once  and  work  with  a  brush  loaded 
with  paint,  rather  than  with  black  and  white  ? 


medium-bristle  brush  very  serviceable  for  fore- 
ground, background,  sky,  and  water ;  and  this, 
with  one  small  and  one  medium  flat  sable,  will  at 
first  serve  his  purposes  very  well.  In  the  same 
way  with  Whatman's  "  imperial "  drawing  paper 
he  will  make  as  good  a  picture  as  with  a  more 
costly  paper.  It  is  usually  the  beginner  or  incapable 
amateur  who  makes  most  fuss  about  materials, 
and  who  wants  to  know  if  his  colours  will  fade, 
and  if  his  paper  will  last.  To  such  we  say  :  Learn 
to  paint  on  anything  and  everything,  and  with  two 
brushes  rather  than  a  dozen,  and  with  four  tubes 
rather  than  a  boxful.  Then,  if  you  happen  to  be 
where  you  want  to  sketch,  and  have  not  your  full 
equipment,  you  will  be  ready. 


The  Training  of  an  Illustrator. 


{Continued  from  page  115.) 


V. — The  Treatmext  of  Water. 

IN  the  series  of  sketches  of  objects  reflected  in 
water  which  illustrate  this  article,  it  may  be 
observed  that  nowhere  is  the  reflection  calm 
and  unbroken  as  in  a  mirror.     In  fact,  though 
we  often  use  the  term  "  mirror-like  "  in  speaking  of 
such  reflections,   that  is  only  an  example  of    the 
inexactness  of  language,  with   which  we  are  con- 


Fig.  23.- 


-Reflections  and  dark  streaks  upon  water,  rendered 
with  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 


tented  from  necessity.  But  if  an  artist  were  to 
paint  or  draw  the  reflection  of  a  house  and  trees 
in  "  still "  water,  as  if  exactly  reversed  as  they 
would  be  seen  in  a  mirror,  his  picture  would  at 
once  be  seen  to  be  untruthful.  That  is  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  water  in  any  large  quantity  never 
is  absolutely  still.  There  are  always  in  it  waves  or 
currents  which,  however  slight,  disturb  the  reflec- 
tions, and  break  the  continuity  of  the  picture  which 
they  present.  And  at  the  same  time  these  variations 
of  the  surface,  together  with  whatever  colour  the 
water  itself  may  have,  tend,  as  a  rule,  to  lower 
the  tone,  and  to  make  values  less  distinct  than  in 
the  objects  reflected.  Thus  it  is  safe  always  to 
look  for  a  difference  both  in  colour  and  in  continuity 
of  form  between  the  reflected  picture  and  the 
objects  reflected. 

Let  us  take,  first,  a  very  simple  example  (Fig.  23), 
a  mass  of  reeds  reflected  in  the  slightly  moving  water 
of  a  creek.  The  movement  here  is  a  slight  and  per- 
fectly smoothly  swelling  one,  too  low  to  offer  many 
absolute  breaks  in  the  reflection  ;  but  the  side  of 
the  swell  turned  toward  the  reeds  reflects  them  far 
beyond  the  distance  at  which  the  reflection  would 
cease  if  the  water  were  absolutely  calm.  The 
reflections,  therefore,  appear  very  much  lengthened. 
We  see  how  these  three  facts  are  indicated  in  the 


pen  drawing.  The  up  and  down  lines  suggest  to 
the  eye  the  practical  continuity,  while  the  horizontal 
strokes  show  in  the  dark  masses  the  side  of  the 
swell  that  opposes  and  reflects  fully  the  dark  mass 
of  reeds,  while  the  lighter  parts  show  where  the 
other  surface  of  the  swell  catches  the  light  of  the 
sky,  and  is  consequentlv  much  paler. 

In  the  next  picture,  of  tree  trunks,  which  (with 
the  overhanging  foliage)  are  reflected  in  a  river,  the 
movement  is  that  of  a  varying  current  ;  the  waves 
are  sharper  and  less  regular,  and  the  reflections  on 
that  account  much  more  broken.  Long,  perpen- 
dicular lines  would  be  out  of  place,  and,  as  we  see, 
they  have  been  avoided  by  the  artist.  Again,  in 
another  picture  (Fig.  26),  the  reflections  are  much 
more  scattered  and  irregular  still,  for  here  we  have 
short,  chopping  waves,  each  of  which  acts  like  a 
facetted  diamond  or  a  heap  of  small  mirrors  placed 
at  dift'erent  angles.  On  one  side  each  wave  reflects 
the  dark  hulls  of  the  vessels,  on  another  the  bright 
sky  ;  and  m  some  parts  the  sky  near  the  horizon, 
in  others  the  darker  colour  of  the  zenith.  Thus 
the  light  of  the  sky  is  carried  into  the  darkest 
shadow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dark  reflection 
of  the  vessels  out  into  the  light.  Again,  we  should 
remark  that  there  is  a  general  movement  passing 
through  all  these  little  waves,  and  the  larger  swell 
divides  the  picture  into  two  unequal  masses,  one 
mostly  dark,  the  other  mostly  light. 

In  the  picture  of  the  yacht  at  anchor,  the  con- 


Fig.  24. — Reflections,  drawn  with  horizontal  lines  only, 
broken  by  light  grey  masses  of  different  values. 

dition  of  the  water  is  that  of  an  outflowing  "or 
inflowing  tide,  with  small  ripples  which  disturb 
the  more  regular  flow.  The  straight  lines  of  the 
yacht's  mast,  bowsprit,  and  rigging  are,  in  the  re- 
flection, bent  and  broken  in  a  very  curious  fashion, 
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;11  observed  by  the  artist.  The  water  is,  in  fact, 
series  of  concave  mirrors,  whose  surface  is  not 
quite  smooth,  as  in  the  first  example,  but  is  full  of 
little  corrugations  caused  by  the  breeze.  The  same 
effect  is  shown  again  in  the  shipping  at  a  wharf 
(Fig.  27). 


Fig.  25  — Straight  lines  reflected  in  undulating  water. 

In  this  picture  straight  lines  would  obviously  be 
out  of  place  ;  but  they  are  as  evidently  in  place  in 
Fig.  29,  which  represents  a  house  and  trees  with 
a  boat  reflected  in  comparatively  still  water.  Here 
the  effect  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  actual  scene 
turned  upside  down,  for  the  reflections  are  broken 
only  by  occasional  ripples.  These  are  indicated  by 
a  few  horizontal  strokes  and  touches  of  white  ;  but 
in  pen-and-ink  work  nothing  could  render  the  mass 
of  the  reflections  so  well  as  the  perpendicular 
lines,  which  show  that  they  do  not  in  this  case 
follow  the  direction  of  the  water's  surface.  A 
slightly  different  case  occurs  in  the  sunset  scene. 


where  the  young  shoots  growing  out  from  the 
pollard  willows  in  all  directions,  and  the  radiating 
lines  of  the  sunset  could  hardly  be  represented 
otherwise  than  by  a  direct  reversal  ;  but  the  artist 
has  crossed  these  reversed  lines  with  short,  wavy 
lines,  and  the  effect,  if  a  little  conventional,  is 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  than  either  system  alone 
would  be. 

Finally,  in  the  wharf  scene,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  effect  of  subdued  tone  already  mentioned. 
There  are  almost  always  in  water  waves  crossing 
waves,  and  smaller  waves  moving  across  these 
again,  with  the  result,  to  the  eye,  of  mixing  light 
and  dark,  and  making  all  the  reflections  greyer  and 
less  intense  than  the  colours  of  the  actual  objects. 
Ordinarily,  the  reflection  of  a  dark  object  is  lighter 
and  that  of  alight  object  darker  than  the  reality.  In 
other  words,  there  is  less  of  a  contrast  in  the  case  of 
the  reflections  than  there  is  in  the  leal  objects.  Here 
we  see  that  the  reflection  of  the  while  canal-boat 
is  darker  than  the  boat  itself,  and  that  of  the  black 
hull  of  the  brig,  whose  bowsprit  projects  over  it,  is 
correspondingly  lighter.  To  put  the  matter  in  still 
another  way,  both  the  highest  lights  and  the  darkest 
shadows  are  to  be  found  in  the  real  scene,  not  in 
the  reflection. 


Fig.  26. — Dark  objects  reflected  in  small  waves.      An  effect  of 
light  masses  upon  dark,  and  dark  masses  upon  light. 
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Fig.  27. — Representation  of  different  values  kept  lighter  than 
the  objects  which  are  reflected. 

One  other  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  : 
it  is  that  landlocked  water,  though  never  entirely 
level,  is  commonly  so  nearly  so  that  all  its  surface 
forms  tend  to  the  horizontal,  and  to  appear  at  a 
little  distance  as  roughly  parallel  streaks.  By  those 
artists  who  paint  water  without  reference  to  nature, 
this  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  law  ;  but  it 
does  not  apply,  as  we  see  in  at  least  one  of  our 
examples,  when  the  surface  is  broken  into  real 
waves.  At  sea  this  favourite  recipe  is  seldom 
applicable,  except  to  the  extreme  distance.  Reflec- 
tions, too,  in  reality  never  follow  the  surface  move- 
ment, but  they  are  most  often  so  broken  up  by  it 
that  it  is  best  and  most  convenient  as  a  rule  to 
depict  them  by  means  of  horizontal  lines. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HINTS  ABOUT   DRAWING    FOR 
"PROCESS." 

The  process  in  general  use  by  the  magazines  for 
reproducing  pen-and-ink  drawings  has  been  fully 
described  in  these  columns  ;  but  we  find  it  neces- 
sary, once  more,  to  tell  certain  correspondents  that 


Fig.  28. — Reflections  byirepeated  lines,  broken  by  short,  wavy 
lines.     (See  the  preceding  page.) 

a  drawing  is  first  made  on  white  bristol  board  or 
smooth  drawing  paper  with  very  black  ink  and  a 
steel  pen  ;  this  drawing  is  photographed  upon  a 
plate  of  prepared  gelatine,  and  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  eaten  away  by 
acids,  leaving  the  actual  pen  marks  clear  and  distinct 
in  high  relief.  This  plate  is  then  hardened  by 
another  bath  of  chemicals,  and  a  metal  cast  or 
"  shell "  is  taken,  from  which  the  illustration  is 
actually  printed. 


we  compare  the  best  pen  work  in  our  magazines  a 
books  of  to-day  with  that  which  appeared  in  1 
periodicals  of  thirty  years  ago,  we  will  see  how  large 
a  share  of  the  wonderful  advance  which  has  been 
made  is  due  to  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  treat- 
ment almost  unknown  to  the  past.  Where  multi- 
tudes of  lines  were  once  employed  to  produce  a 
desired  result,  we  find  in  the  illustrative  work  of 
to-day  fewer  lines,  more  strength  and  decision,  and 
in  apparently  simpler  work  the  evidence  of  far 
more  careful  study.  To  one  familiar  with  the  pen 
there  will,  perhaps,  be  an  occasional  need  for  a  few 
cross-hatched  lines ;  but  to  the  begiiuier,  whose 
pen  work  is  uncertain  and  confused,  and  whose 
constant  temptation  is  to  patch  up  that  upon 
which  he  has  probably  already  worked  far  too 
long,  the  indefiniteness  of  cross-hatching  merely 
weakens  his  work  yet  more.  Let  us  then  try  to 
make  bold,  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  accurate 
drawings,  and  it  will  be  much  easier,  later  on,  to 
reduce  and  tone  down  such  pen  work  than  it  would 
be  to  strengthen  drawings  already  weak  and  timid, 
or  to  improve  a  method  of  work  acquired  through 
the  making  of  many  lines. 


*   • 
« 


It  does  not  hurt  a  pen  drawing,  so  far  as  the 
process  reproduction  of  it  is  concerned,  to  paste 
another  piece  of  paper  over  it.  Indeed  the  usual 
way  to  hide  a  blot  on  a  drawing  is  either  to  paste  a 
piece  of  paper  over  it  and  to  join  the  lines  at  the 
edges,  or  cut  a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  the  blot 
and  paste  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  back.  In  repro- 
ducing from  a  wash-drawing,  however,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  the  shadow  of  the  edge  of  the 
overlaid  paper  producing  a  line  in  the  plate  at  the 
place  of  junction.     In  the  one  case  there  is  only 
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As  we  have  remarked  before,  there  is  no  better 
ink  than  Higgins'  India  Ink  for  chawing  for  repro- 
duction. It  is  jet  black,  runs  freely,  and  therefore 
does  not  clog  the  pen,  and  it  dries  without  gloss. 
Stevens'  ebony  stain  is  a  good  substitute,  and  is 
extremely  cheap,  but  it  is  not  waterproof. 

* 
Whatever  ink  you  use,  be  sure  there  is  no  trace 
of  blue  in  it.     Red  or  brown  inks  reproduce  very 
well,  as  a  rule. 

« 
In  all  of  our  studies  in  pen  drawing,  the  chief 
object  to  be  striven  for  at  first  is  simphcity  of  e.\- 
pression  ;  and  it  is  far  better  that  these  studies 
should  be  crude  and  unfinished,  expressing  only  the 
first  vigorous  impressions  of  light  and  shade  made 
upon  the  eye,  than  that  they  should  be  elaborately 
worked  up  with  much  crossing  of  lines,  and  an 
attempt  to  make  a  fine  effect.  There  is  nothing 
more  useful  in  its  place  than  what  is  known  as 
cross-hatching  ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  in  pen  drawing  more  easily  abused  ;  and  if 
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Fig.  29. — Objects  reflected  in  still  water.     Effect  obtained  by 
iJ  the  use  of  vertical  lines  only.     (See  the  preceding  page.) 

the  white  of  the  paper  to  reckon  with  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  grey  "  half-tone "  ground  repro- 
ducing the  web  of  the  wire  screen,  interposed 
between  the  drawing  and  the  negative,  has  to  be 
taken  into  account. 
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WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO   PAINTING    IN    WATER   COLOURS. 


II.— Trees  and  Foliage  (continiied). 

THE  difference  in  technique  between  oil  and 
water-colours  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
painting  of  trees  ;  and  it  'is  a  rather  curious 
fact  that  while  preparatory  studies  in  water- 
colour  are  useful  in  suggesting  a  breadth  of  treat- 
ment with  the  denser  pigments,  the  oil  study,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  no  hint  of  the  management 
of  transparent  washes  on  paper,  and  is  even 
diametrically  opposite  in  its  practice  of  handling 
colour  with  the  brush. 

When  painting  in  oil,  the  artist  depends  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  iinpasto  combined  with  variety  of 
brush  work  for  interpreting  the  details  of  his 
foliage,  branches,  and  tree-trunks  :  to  achieve  this 
he  will  employ  more  or  Ies«  pigment,  applying  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  textures  he  is 
endeavouring  to  reproduce.  In  water-colour,  we 
have  no  impasto  to  depend  upon  ;  instead  of  piling 
up  our  lights,  we  leave  them  out,  or  run  a  thin  trans- 
parent wash  of  the  required  tint  over  the  white 
paper  from  which  it  gains  its  brilliancy.  Again,  for 
representing  the  subtle  differences  of  surface  in 
leaf  and  branch  :  between  the  rough  bark  of  the 
oak  or  silvery  covering  o\  the  birch,  the  water- 
colourist  relies  upon  his  skill  in  manipulating  the 
washes  so  that  they  shall  run  in  the  direction  he 
leads  them,  forming  as  they  go  boundaries  rather 
than  outlines  of  the  objects  thev  represent.  An 
equal  variety  of  treatment  is  required  in  the  paint- 
ing of  foliage,  which  is  almost  a  separate  study  in 
itself,  so  strongly  marked  are  the  differences  in 
form  and  texture  to  be  observed.  Take,  for 
example,  the  smooth  surface  and  precise  outhnes 
of  the  laurel,  in  comparison  with  the  serrated  edges 
of  the  maple  leaf  or  the  needle-like  spikes  of  the 
pine  ;  each  has  its  distinctlv  individual  character- 
istics, which  must  be  observed  and  followed. 


III.— The  Foreground  :  Rocks  and  Herbage. 

The  anatomy  of  the  common  forms  of  rocks  in 
any  particular  district  is  soon  learned.  The  sketcher 
has  seldom  to  deal  with  more  than  two  or  three 
kinds,  and  will  quickly  come  to  recognise  their 
characteristic  shapes,  whether  splintered  like  slate, 
bedded  like  limestone,  or  contorted  hke  granite' 
and  the  metamorphic  rocks.  On  the  other  hand' 
nothing  IS  more  individual  than  the  shape  and 
colours  of  particular  rocks,  so  that  the  sketcher  will 
learn  for  himself  all  that  he  could  be  told  before- 
hand of  the  rocks  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  will 
always  be  discovering  facts  about  them  of  which 
no  one  could  have  forewarned  him. 

With  regard  to  trees  it  is  different.     There  will 
be  a  great  many  species  within  a  short  circuit   and 


it  is  often  more  important  to  distinguish  the  kind 
than  the  individual.  Foreground  studies  of  the 
trunk,  branches,  and  leafage  of  each  important  tree 
should  be  made  until  the  sketcher  knows  how  to 
recognise  its  characteristics  at  any  distance.  He 
will  then  perceive  at  once  the  distinguishing  curves, 
and  the  accidents  that  break  and  vary  them  will  be 
full  of  meaning  for  him.  He  will  see  that  the  curve 
of  the  maple  differs  from  that  of  the  oak  or  willow 
or  elm,  and  that  when  the  normal  curve  is  departed 
from  it  indicates  peculiar  circumstances,  or,  perhaps, 
some  accident  that  has  happened  to  the  tree.  Such 
facts,  quickly  apprehended  and  noted  down,  greatly 
add  to  the  interest  of  a  sketch.  But  trees  grown 
in  masses,  in  groves  or  plantations,  lose  much  of 
their  characteristic  forms,  and  the  part  of  each  that 
comes  into  view  falls  into  some  large,  sweeping 
line.  It  is,  then,  of  importance,  while  following 
with  the  brush  these  leading  lines,  to  indicate  with 
each^ouch  one  of  the  manv  slight  departures  from 
them  which  give  them  variety  and  life. 

Herbage  of  all  sorts,  except  in  the  foreground,  it 
IS  generally   sate  to   paint    exactly   as    bare  earth 
would  be  painted,  that  is,   by  values,   with    strict 
attention  to  relief,  perspective,  and   the  changes  of 
local  colour.     One  will  find  that  the  character  of 
many  kinds  of  vegetation  may  be  given  in  this  way 
without  any  drawing,  or  even   indication,  of  indi- 
vidual   plants.     But   in    foregrounds    it   is    seldom 
possible  to   simplify  things   so    much.     There   not 
only  should  care  be  taken  to  indicate  by  some  sort 
of  handling  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation, 
whether  poor  or  luxuriant,  uniform   or  varied,  but 
this  will  be  found  insufficient  without  considerable 
drawing  of  individual  plants.     If  one  has  not  made 
a  good   many  careful  preliminary  studies,  the  more 
interesting  a  foreground   may  be  the   more  should 
he  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     For  the 
effort  that  will  be  required   to   draw  in   sufficient 
detail  to  make  a  satisfactory  foreground  will  use  up 
all  the  sketcher's  time,  and  his  patience  and  interest 
in  the  subject  as  well  ;  the  effect  which  attracted 
him  will  vanish,  meanwhile,  and  he  will  gain  by  an 
afternoon's  work  only  a  poor  and  unrehable  fore- 
ground study,  when  he  might  have  made  a  thorough 
one  in  half  the  time. 

In  order  to  be  of  use  in  painting  comprehensive 
landscape  views  one  should  make  a  mental  classifi- 
cation of  the  varieties  of  "  foreground  stufl:"  "  that 
he  oftenest  meets  with,  and,  after  niaking  close 
studies,  should  attempt  rapid  but  correct  sketching 
of  each  variety.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  landscapist  to  divide  all  such  vege- 
tation (distinct  from  bushes  and  trees)  into  the  four 
classes  of  grasses,  vines,  large-leaved  plants,  like 
the  dock  and  most  cultivated  roots,  and  plants  of 
upright  habit,  like  thistles,  wild   carrot,  and   hawk- 
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weed.  But  it  will  he  better  to  go  a  little  further 
and  learn  enough  botany  to  distinguish,  by  their 
general  characteristics,  not  by  their  flowers,  the 
following  botanical  classes  : — Ranunculaceae,  or 
Buttercup  family  ;  Compositas,  or  Aster  and  Thistle 
family  ;  Liliacea;,  or  Lily  family  ;  Cruciferce,  or 
Kale  family,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  more.  It  is  of 
little  use  studying  the  botany  of  forest  trees,  because 
their  relations  as  given  by  the  botanists  are  often 
either  very  obscure  or  else  obvious  to  everybody. 
No  one  will  confound  an  oak  with  a  pine,  or 
fail  to  see  the  similarity  of  the  lir  to  the  hemlock. 
The  landscapist  may  content  himself  with  making 
studies,  under  different  aspects,  of  the  species  and 
varieties  that  he  recognises  as  most  common  or 
most  picturesque. 

Most  of  these  studies  may  best  be  begun  in 
winter  when  the  branches,  being  bare  of  leaves, 
may  be  traced  from  trunk  to  spray.  The  ramifica- 
tion of  coniferous  trees,  which  do  not  lose  all  their 
leaves,  is  so  regular  and  striking  that  it  can  be  per- 
ceived at  any  season.  Pines  are  particularly 
worthy  of  study.  Of  the  others,  the  oak  is  very 
irregular,  and  has  clumsy,  knotted  branches  ;  the 
beech  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  spread 
horizontally  in  its  lower  portion,  while  the  main 
branches  grow  upward  at  an  angle  from  the  stem 
more  acute  as  they  are  farther  from  the  ground, 
and  curve  like  a  whip-lash.  The  birch  and  several 
other  trees  have  nearlv  upright  branches  and 
drooping  twigs,  while  the  poplar  and  aspen  show 
an  upright  tendencv  in  both  branches  and  twigs. 
In  summer,  the  disposition  of  the  masses  of  foliage 
follows  that  of  the  branches,  but  with  differences 
occasioned  by  sparseness  or  luxuriance  of  growth 
as  much  as  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaf.  It 
results  from  this  that  individuals  of  the  same 
species  and  variety  will  look  very  different  from 
one  another,  and  the  same  individual,  even,  will 
present  different  forms  at  different  seasons. 


IV. — Sky,  Dist.wce,  Water. 

The  Sky. — The  difficult  point  in  painting  a  sky, 
whether  clear  or  cloudy,  is  to  make  it  recede.  To 
succeed  in  this  one  should  observe  very  carefully 
the  coloursand  values  of  different  parts  of  the  sky, 
particularly  of  those  approaching  the  zenith  and 
those  approaching  the  horizon.  The  vibrating 
quality  of  a  clear  sky  it  is  also  an  object  to  render. 
A  good  landscapist  in  painting  a  perfectly  clear  sky 
will  use  a  variety  of  tones,  and  play  them  among 
one  another  so  as  to  get  an  appearance  of  unity 
without  monotony.  In  water-colour  this  is  best 
clone  by  going  over  the  flat  or  simply  gradated  tint 
first  laid  with  pure  water  and  painting  into  it,  with 
light  but  decided  touches,  using  stronger  and 
stronger  tones  until  you  arrive  at  the  depth  of 
colour  required  for  the  upper  part  of  your  sky. 

Stormy  skies  are  best  painted  with  a  rather  large 
black  sable,  taking  one  group  of  clouds  at  a  time 
and  modelling  it  as  you  lay  it  in.  To  allow  of  this 
the  paper  should  first  be  moistened.  Commence 
with  the  lightest  tones  ;  paint  the  half-tints  and 
darker  tones  into  them  with  another  and  smaller 
brush,  and,  before  the  work  has  dried,  take  out  the 


high  lights  with  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  rolled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  stump  for  crayon.  For  very 
"  dirty "  skies,  a  moistened  bristle  brush  may 
serve  better  than  the  blotting-paper  to  take  out 
lights. 

When  the  sky  is  finished  it  will  probably  look 
too  patchy,  but  a  few  washings  with  your  large 
badger  brush  and  clean  water  will  soften  and 
harmonize  it  sufficiently. 

The  Distanxe.^As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  commence  with  the  distance  and  let 
it  govern  the  rest  of  the  work,  for  if  you  commence 
with  your  foreground  you  may  find  it  e.Ktremely 
difficult  to  bring  your  distance  into  harmony  with 
it.  It  is  a  good  rule  also  to  leave  details  out  of  the 
distance  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  true,  you  see 
them  ;  but  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  paint  all  you 
see  in  our  atmosphere,  a  single  picture  might  take 
you  a  lifetime.  The  thing  to  remember  is,  that, 
however  visible  the  detail  in  the  distance  may  be, 
as  a  rule  it  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  relations  of  part  to  part  are  what  it  is  most 
necessary  to  study. 

Middle  Distaxce. — The  ground,  if  it  is  bare  of 
trees,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  picture,  cannot 
be  studied  too  carefully.  One  should  proceed  from 
the  distance  toward  the  foreground,  taking  par- 
ticular notice  of  any  cropping-up  of  rocks  upon  the 
surface,  also  of  the  sort  of  soil  that  covers  them — 
whether  sandy  or  loamy — as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  vegetation. 

In  studying  the  trunk  too  great  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  drawing  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
branches.  The  manner  in  which  the  bark  cracks 
as  the  tree  grows  is  a  very  important  characteristic. 
Note  how  it  peels  off  from  the  birch,  scales  off 
from  the  oak,  forms  a  network  of  ridges  on  the 
willow,  &c.  The  most  important  part  of  a  branch 
is  where  it  joins  the  trunk,  or  where  one  branch 
springs  out  of  another.  The  manner  of  this  is 
different  in  almost  every  species  of  tree.  The  way 
in  which  the  roots  take  hold  of  or  enter  the  ground 
is,  likewise,  important.  In  treating  the  foliage,  one 
should  do,  as  in  the  distance,  suppress  detail  as 
such,  taking  care  of  the  masses,  their  values,  their 
modelling,  the  character  of  their  outline.  For 
the  outlying  groups  of  leaves  a  simple  touch  with  a 
ragged  and  badly  crushed  brush  will  often  indicate 
them  sufficiently.  Enough  drawing  should,  how- 
ever, be  introduced  to  characterise  the  species,  and 
if  the  tree  is  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the 
individual  as  well.  This  can  be  done  with  touches 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  by  noting 
their  directions  and  grouping.  Should  a  branch 
come  quite  close,  these  touches  will  take  the  form 
of  the  leaves. 

Water. — It  is  well  to  lessen  the  grain  of  the 
demi-torchon,  when  water  is  to  be  represented,  by 
the  use  of  a  burnisher.  It  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage to  do  the  same  for  skies  and  distances.  This 
will  allow  of  finer  drawing  of  the  reflections,  which 
must  be  done  with  flat  touches,  and  without  the  aid 
of  several  expedients  which  are  permissible  in  repre- 
senting the  real  appearance  of  the  things  reflected. 

K.  Jervis. 
{To  be  continncd.) 
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EXHIBITION    OF   STUDENTS'    WORK. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Art,  marking  the  close 
of  the  session  at  South  Kensington,  was  very 
interesting,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  indications  are  uniformly  in  the  line  of  progress. 
In  the  department  of  Applied  Design  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  especially  in  regard  to  wall 
papers  and  textiles.  The  designs  for  these  were 
few  and  of  an  irritating  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 
For  some  reason,  the  system  of  instruction  fails  to 
develop  in  the  pupils  anything  like  individuality 
either  in  ideas  or  in  the  arrangement  of  materials, 
and  the  feeling  for  colour  seems  to  be  wholly 
absent.  That  these  qualities  are  altogether  lacking 
in  the  students  of  the  department  we  refuse  to 
believe,  especially  in  view  of  the  abundant  evidence 
of  decorative  feeling  in  the  work  of  the  painting 
and  modelling  classes.  In  the  Architectural  School, 
if  there  is  no  startling  originality  of  ideas,  the 
drawings  exhibited  certainly  tell  of  a  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  suggestive  method  of  instruction,  and 
that,  in  its  way,  no  doubt,  is  of  more  importance. 

It  is  to  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Modelling 
School  that  we  turn  with  most  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  first,  we  believe,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  as  at  present  organised,  and 
we  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  a  better  show  of 
students'  work  has  not  been  seen  in  England.  We 
note  in  it,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  how,  while  the 
personality  of  a  brilliant  teacher  may  be  reflected 
in  the  work  of  his  pupils,  it  will  also  help  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  whatever  originality 
they  may  possess,  enabling  them  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account.  Professor  Lanteri — like  his  friend  and 
compatriot,  Legros,  to  whose  teaching  and  example 
we  owe  so  much  that  is  good  in  art  education  in 
England — believes  in  the  artistic  talent  of  the 
Englishman  and  still  more  of  the  Englishwoman, 
but  declares  that  it  often  lies  dormant  from  lack  of 
opportunity  for  fruition.  Without  doubt,  he  himself 
has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  discovering  or 
stimulating  such  talent. 

Half  a  dozen  capital  sculptural  exhibits  went  to 
prove  that  the  quality  of  originality  at  least  was  not 
lacking  in  the  work  of  Professor  Lanteri's  pupils. 
Some  of  them,  which  won  prizes,  we  illustrate  by 
photographs,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  were  others,  uncrowned,  which  were,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  as  interesting.  We  will  return  to 
them  presently. 

The  first  prize,  a  ^50  travelling  scholarship, 
awarded  to  Arthur  Rogers's  design  for  a  Memorial 
to  Dante,  could  hardlv  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
more  meritorious  work  by  so  young  a  sculptor  in 
any  country.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
composition,  and  the  masterly  method  of  its  execu- 
tion, place   it    quite    above    the    plane  of  ordinary 


student  work.  The  truth  of  this  criticism  ma\'  be 
judged  by  our  photograph  of  the  clay  model,  which, 
however,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  merits  of  the 
original.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Rogers  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  descriptive  note  : — 

"The  episode  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  is  where  Dante  is  witnessing  the 
torments  of  the  Friar  Alberigo  and  the  tyrant 
Azzolino.  Paolo  and  Francesca  are  passing 
to  the  right  to  Purgatory,  to  join  the  other 
souls  in  their  state  of  Limbo,  before  entering 
the  Paradise  which  Virgil  is  about  to  show 
to  Dante  that  he  might  see  the  Vision  of 
Beatrice  with  the  other  maids,  the  Divine 
Mercy  and  Lucian  at  either  side.  The  Cross 
surmounted  with  the  Viper,  which  encircles 
the  emblems  of  the  Cardinal  Vices,  in  the 
allegorical  group  at  the  base,  is  significant 
of  Dante's  idea  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Church  by  its  ministers.  The  heraldry 
behind  the  Cross  is  made  up  of  the  arms  of 
the  various  Popes  and  Cardinals  described 
by  Dante,  the  Pope's  crown  being  at  the  foot 
and  behind  the  Cross.  The  composition 
when  completed  will  attempt  to  give  the 
Divine  Comedy  in  its  relative  spiritual  and 
material  light  as  written  by  Dante." 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Rogers's  work  that 
it  is  carried  out  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
is  thoroughly  at  home  when  designing  in  relief. 
This  facility  in  plastic  expression,  so  noticeable 
in  the  Dante  Memorial,  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  "  juicy  "  little  clay  sketch  for  a  lunette,  to  be 
placed  over  the  doorway  of  a  hospital,  which  he 
modelled  in  five  days  last  year,  in  competition. 
His  design  was  adopted,  and  part  of  the  subject,  in 
plaster,  as  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  was  shown  at  the 
exhibition  under  present  notice.  The  figures, 
which  are  to  be  life-size,  will  be  seen  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street  ;  they  represent 
Medicine  and  Charity  protecting  Humanity  from 
Misery  and  Death,  symbolised  by  winged  creatures 
in  the  corners.  When  this  striking  work  is  com- 
pleted we  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  it,  for  hereafter  we  shall  follow  closely 
the  professional  career  of  this  promising  young 
sculptor. 

Mr.  Rogers  entered  the  College  on  a  Manchester 
County  Council  Scholarship.  Last  year  he  gained 
the  second  prize  for  sculpture,  which  this  year 
is  won  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Sands  for  his  bas-rehef 
descriptive  of  "The  Return  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda."  It  is  cleverly  composed,  but,  rather 
oddly,  the  interest  of  the  story  is  concentrated  in 
the  extreme  left-hand  portion  of  the  frieze,  where 
we  see  Perseus  being  led  in  by  an  old  man,  having 
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been  preceded    by  the  beautiful  Andromeda  who 
is  already  in  the  embrace  of  her  mother,  while  the 
father  extends  his   hand  in  welcome  to  the  hero. 
The  group   of  mother  and  daughter  is  particularly 
tine.     Mr.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  to  whom  the  third  prize 
for  sculpture  is  awarded  for  his  treatment  of  the 
same  theme,  seems  to  have  determined  to  advance 
a  step  the  progress  of  the  narrative  :  the  trousseau 
has  been  procured,  and  the  happy  pair  now  appear, 
united,  amid  the  rejoicings  and  acclamations  of  their 
friends.     Both  of  these  clever  artists  are  otherwise 
well  represented  in  the  exhibition  :    Mr.  Sands  by 
an  exquisitely  modelled  head  of  a  young  woman, 
and  bv  a  vigorous  sketch,  in  plaster,  of  "  Samson  and 
the    Lion."     In    the    encounter,    we    observe,    the 
Hebrew  hero  has  incurred  a  dislocation  of  the  arm. 
By  the  ingenious  horizontal  pose  of  the  man,  whose 
broad  back,  by  the  way,  is  capitally  modelled,  the 
sculptor  has  managed  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  body  of  the  lion,  whose  head  and  tail  only  are 
seen,  the  latter,  lashed  around  the  thigh  of  Samson, 
being  full   of  expression.      The  same  subject  was 
cleverly    handled    by    Mr.    Sidney    Burton.       Mr. 
Stevenson  showed  a   capital   head  of  an  old  man. 
There  were   many  good  studies  of  heads  of  both 
sexes,  but   there  was  none   to  equal,  in   its   noble 
simplicity,   the    portrait   of  an    old    lady,   by    Miss 
Winser — the    artist's    mother,    we    believe,    who 
bears    a    striking    resemblance    to     the     pictures 
of    "  George    Sands."       This     young    artist's    gift 
for  expressing  character  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  is 
seen  again  in  the  vigorously  modelled  and  cleverly 
conceived  decoration  for  a  fountain  in  which   she 
has  introduced  the  smiling  features  of  her  fellow 
student,   Miss  Grace   Edwardes,  as  a  jovial  wood 
nvmph,  and  we  noticed  it  in  her  portrait  sketch  of 
Miss  Branand,  who  won  the  first  prize  for  painting. 
The  strength  of  the  work  of  the  female  students 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition.    It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  realise  that 
Miss  Baker's  powerful  circular  composition  in  high 
rehef,  which  we  take  to  represent  "  Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur,"  is  really  by  a  woman..     We  must    not 
forget   to  mention  such  capital  work  in  the  round 
as  the    seated    draped  female  figures    symbolising 
Industrv,  Commerce  and  Justice,  by,  respectively. 
Miss   Wilhelmina    Neuwirt,    Miss    Dorothy    Wise, 
and  Miss  Grace  Edwardes,  nor  the  last-named  young 
lady's  relief  of  a  graceful  seated  female  figure  in 
profile  holding  a  flower.     By  reference  to  our  notes, 
we  find  that  we  have  still  to  mention  the  vigorously 
modelled  caryatid,  by  Mr.  Hollins,  of  heroic  size  ; 
Sidney  Boyes's   "  Fisherman  Finding  the  Head  of 
Orpheus,"  a  strong  and  altogether  admirable  piece 
of  modelling,  especially  from  the  back  view  ;  "  Dawn 
of  the  New  Century,"  a  nude  female  figure  in  relief, 
with  highly  decorative  accessories,  and  Mr.  A.   E. 
Smith's  beautiful  life  study,  in  the  round,  of  a  seated 
nymph,  which,  although  we  happen  to  mention  it 
last,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  studies  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students,  we 
should  have  remarked,  is  divided  into  four  sections  ; 
the  modelling  school,  the  painting  school,  the 
architectural  school,  and  the  school  of  design. 
Under  the  spirited  direction  of  Professor  Moira,  the 


painting  school  shows  abundant  evidence  of  vitality. 
The  principal  features  of  the  exhibit  are  the  large 
unfinished  lunettes,  the  subjects  for  which  were 
selected  by  the  students  from  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  localities.  These  are 
executed  as  if  for  the  decoration  of  some  public 
building.  One  of  the  most  striking,  by  W.  J. 
Stamps,  has  for  its  subject  "  The  Steam  Hammer," 
in  which  a  group  of  men  encased  in  a  weird- 
looking  armour  are  dragging  huge  masses  of  molten 
metal  to  the  hammer.  The  effect  of  glare  from 
the  furnace  and  metal  is  cleverly  expressed,  and 
must  have  presented  many  difficulties  of  colour  and 
values. 

Another  striking  lunette  is  The  Selection  of  the 
Emblems  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by 
Lancelot  Crane.  The  treatment  of  the  white  dress 
of  one  of  the  ladies  seated  in  the  foreground  is 
especially  fine,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  rich 
scheme  of  decoration  would  beautify  and  brighten 
the  most  gloomy  public  hall.  The  one  objection 
is  perhaps  the  treatment  of  the  water  in  the  back- 
ground, which  is  somewhat  harsh  and  unnatural. 
The  other  large  lunettes — all  worthy  of  praise — are 
"  Leith,  represented  by  Commerce,"  by  Margaret 
Jameson  ;  "  The  Battle  of  Barnet,"  by  Geo. 
Kruger  ;  "  Presentation  of  the  scroll  of  fame  to  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,"  by  W.  Grant  Murray  ; 
and  "  The  meeting  of  the  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers  at  Skipton  Castle,"  by  A.  R.  Smith. 

One  small  lunette,  which  however,  was  not  ex- 
hibited in  the  larger  form,  deserves  mention — a 
street  procession  in  present-day  costume.  A  semi- 
military  brass  band  marching  behind  little  children 
dressed  in  white,  and  the  moving  crowds  of 
labouring  men  and  women  supporting  waving 
banners,  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  treat  in  a 
decorative  manner,  but  the  sketch  showed  great 
promise,  and  doubtless  would  have  proved  success- 
ful had  it  been  done  on  the  larger  scale. 

In  this  room  also  there  was  a  number  of  full- 
sized  cartoons  in  black  and  white  on  brown  paper 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  chapel.  The  figure 
of  St.  John,  by  Lancelot  Crane,  was  extremely 
spirited,  yet  full  of  dignity.  A  number  of  subjects 
for  the  small  monthly  competitions,  which  are 
selected  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
were  well  worth  studying.  Among  those  who 
competed  were  Margaret  Jameson,  Lancelot  Crane, 
Herbert  G.  Budd,  Edith  M.  Davey,  Thomas  Smith, 
and  Amy  K.  Browning. 

The  Chalk  Studies  of  the  Nude  were  hardly  up 
to  the  mark,  though  there  was  a  notable  exception 
in  those  by  Janet  Brennard,  which  were  remarkably 
strong.  An  interesting  study  of  the  nude,  painted 
in  oil-colours,  was  that  of  Amy  K.  Browning,  which 
represented  a  man  lying  on  a  white  cloth.  We  must 
not  forget  to  mention  a  particularly  clever  portrait 
study  of  an  old  man  by  Arthur  Kidd  ;  the  face  was 
full  of  character  and  treated  in  a  broad  and  masterly 
fashion.  {To  be  concluded.) 

Works  painted  in  oil  become  dry,  sombre,  and 
heavy  in  colour,  if  left  long  in  the  dark.  To  restore 
them,  set  them  out  in  the  air  and  sun,  and  they  will 
speedily  recover  their  pristine  brilliancy. 
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Design  for  a  Memorial  to  Dante.    By  Arthur  Rogers,  of  Manchester. 

Winner  of  the  First  Prize :  a  X50  Travelling  Scholarship. 
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The  National  Art  Competition,  1904. 


THE  day  of  publication  of  the  present  issue 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  coincides  with  the 
closing  of  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Competition  of  Schools  of  Art.  Evening 
Schools  and  Day  Classes,  in  the  Indian  Section  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  so  that 
for  the  present  we  shall  do  no  more  than  give  the 
awards,  with  a  summary  of  the  official  report  of 
the  examiners.  Next  month  we  shall  illustrate 
many  of  the  more  successful  of  the  exhibits,  which 
were  selected  for  exhibition  from  the  enormous 
total  of  over  40,000  works  sent  in  for  examination. 
In  view  of  the  fulness  of  the  official  reports,  from 
which  we  shall  now  quote,  it  would  hardly  be  titting 
to  add  any  comments  of  our  own.  These,  therefore, 
we  reserve  for  our  future  notice  of  the  awards. 

Nine  gold  medals,  in  all,  were  distributed.  One 
of  theseis  taken  by  Miss  Fanny  Bunn,  of  Birming- 
ham, who,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  maintains 
her  standard  of  former  years."  This  is  for  her 
panel  in  enamel.  She  also  wins  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Scholarship  of  £2-,.  Miss  Rosalind  Four- 
acre,  of  the  Plymouth  (Technical  School)  School 
of  Art,  wins  another  of  the  gold  medals  for  a  panel 
in  painted  tiles,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
Scholarship  of  ;^"ii.  The  other  gold  medallists  are 
Messrs.  John  Potter,  C.  Vyse,  G.  Rogers,  Hubert 
Miller,  E.  Copestick,  C.  L.  J.  Doman  and  X.  A.  Trent. 
The  other  awards  consist  of  52  silver  medals,  163 
bronze  medals,  and  nearly  400  book  prizes. 

Modelling  from  Nature  and  the  Antique. — 
The  examiners  (H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  T.  Brock, 
R.A.,  G.  Simonds,  W.  R.  Colton,  A.R.A.,  W.  Gos- 
comtje  John,  A.R.A.)  lind  that  the  work  in  modelling 
the  figure  in  the  round  ''  reaches  a  high  standard, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  of  sound  teaching  and 
careful  study,"  and  that  "  there  is  some  slight  im- 
provement "  in  the  work  in  modelling  the  ligure  in 
relief.  "A  very  poor  set  of  works  was  sent  up" 
in  modelling  the  figure  in  relief  from  figures  in 
the  round.  In  modelling  heads  and  busts  in  the 
round  from  casts,  "  the  high  standard  of  work 
reached  last  year  is  well  maintained."  The  exami- 
ners note  a  slight  improvement  in  modelling  heads 
and  busts  in  relief  from  casts,  and  also  in  modelling 
ornament  from  casts,  and  modelling  foliage  from 
nature.  Modelling  in  relief  from  life  is  rejjorted  as 
rather  poor  on  the  whole  ;  in  modelling  the  human 
figure  in  the  round  from  life,  a  higher  standard  is 
reached  than  last  year.  "The  examiners  are  sorry 
to  see  that  the  modelling  of  animals  from  casts  is  so 
poor,  and  that  such  unsatisfactory  examples  have 
been  given  to  the  students  from  which  to  work." 

Awards. — Gold  Medal,  to  Hubert  Miller,  New  Cross  School 
of  Art,  "  for  his  admirable  study  and  complete  rendering  of  the 
model."  Silver  Medals  to  Jean  Milne,  Chelsea  School  of 
Art,  "  for  a  model  full  of  vigour  and  feeling "  ;  to  Edgar 
Lockwood,  Huddersficld  School  of  Art,  "  for  an  excellent 
study  from  the  '  Dancing  Satyr '"  ;  to  Fred  Xewland  Smith, 
Bridgwater  School  of  Art,  "  for  a  careful  copy  of  '  A  Slave' "  ; 


to  William  Reid,  Falkirk  School  of  Art,  modelling  head  from 
the  cast  ;  to  Maude  Cooke,  Worcester  School  of  Art,  "  for  the 
truthful  rendering  and  brilliant  treatment  of  her  study  of 
'  A  Laurel '  "  ;  to  Mary  Pringle,  Hammersmith  School  of  Art, 
"  for  her  charming  study  of  a  '  Blackberry  Plant.'  "  Bronze 
Medals  to  Adelaide  Spark,  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  "  for  a 
well-modelled  and  artistically  rendered  '  Head  of  a  Lady '  "  ; 
to  Eli  Blakemore,  West  Bromwich  School  of  Art,  "  for  a 
dainty  and  nervous  rendering  of  "  A  Portion  of  a  Roman 
Frieze  '  "  ;  to  Peter  W.  McCormack,  Manchester  (Cavendish 
Street!  School  of  Art,  "  principally  for  his  excellent  modelling 
of  the  three-quarter  view  of  a  foot  "  ;  to  Margery  Doggett, 
Liverpool  (Mount  Street)  School  of  Art,  "for  a  simple  (drapery) 
studv  of  folds,  which  is  carefully  modelled  and  large  in  style." 
Book  prizes  to  William  Lismore,  Bristol  (Kensington  House) 
School  of  An,  "  for  a  certain  alertness  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  figure  "  ;  to  Arthur  Mackinder,  Lincohi  School  of  Art,  for 
his  "  St.  Catherine"  ;  to  Edwin  Smyth,  Sunderland  School  of 
Art,  and  Daniel  Spillane,  Cork  School  of  Art,  "  for  two  good 
copies  of  Gothic  capitals." 

Modelling  Design. — The  examiners  (T.  Brock, 
R.A.  ;  G.  J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.) 
lind  a  decided  improvement  from  last  year  in 
the  quality  of  the  work,  "  several  works  reaching 
quite  a  high  standard."  They  once  more  urge, 
however,  that  "  more  care  be  bestowed  upon  the 
architectural  setting  where  the  design  is  to  form 
part  of  an  architectural  scheme  :  this  setting  ought 
to  play  an  equal  part  with  the  sculpture  in  the 
composition  of  light  and  shade.  In  many  designs 
there  is  a  want  of  proportion  between  figures  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  composition  and 
between  the  figures  and  the  foliage  around  them  ; 
in  others  there  is  too  much  decoration  and  a 
straining  after  ingenuity,  showing  that  the  students 
lack  appreciation  of  good  hne  and  the  value  of 
plain  surfaces  ;  in  other  designs,  again,  no  indica- 
tion of  the  material  intended  to  be  used  was  given, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  material 
should  rule  the  design  from  the  very  beginning." 
Masters  are  advised  to  impress  upon  their  students 
that  designs  suitable  for  one  material  are  jirobably 
unstjitable  for  any  other. 

.Awards. — Gold  Medals  to  Charles  L.  J.  Doman,  Notting- 
ham School  of  Art,  for  "  an  admirable  marble  relief,  carefully 
and  skilfully  executed"  ;  Ernest  Copestick  (same  school),  for 
a  fire-dog,  "excellent  in  design  and  proportion  and  shows  an 
understanding  of  the  treatment  required  for  metal."  Silver 
Medals  to  William  H.  O.  Tennant,  Birmingham  School  of  Art, 
for  "  beautifully  finished  set  of  designs  for  a  hinge,  escutcheon, 
&c.  "  ;  to  Jolm  P.  Morgan,  Swansea  School  of  Art,  for  "  an 
extremely  well-designed  scroll,"  and  William  T.  Stitson,  of 
Plymouth  (Princess  Square)  School  of  Art,  for  tiles,  "very 
well  drawn  and  thoroughly  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended." 
Bronze  Medals  to  Violet  Brunton,  of  Liverpool  (Mount  Street) 
School  of  Art,  "  for  a  design  for  a  bronze  panel  which  is  good 
in  design  but  somewhat  careless  in  the  treatment  of  the 
figures  "  ;  to  R.  Garnet  Glandfield,  of  Plymouth  (Technical 
School)  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  design  for  a  modelled  frieze, 
which  is  carefully  worked,  the  surface,  however,  is  too 
uniformly  covered."  Book  Prizes  to  Violet  Brunton,  of  Liver- 
pool (Mount  Street)  School  of  Art,  for  a  design  for  an 
overmantel  in  bronze  and  wood,  "  the  effect  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  crudeness'  of  the  setting,  and  the  modelling 
ought  to  have  been  carried  further"  ;  to  Wilmot  C.  M.  Allen 
(same  school),  "  for  the  good  composition  of  his  work,  despite 
the  defective  drawing  ;  though  it  is  a  sketch,  it  should  have 
been  better  drawn  and  executed." 
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EXHIBITION   OF  STUDENTS'  WORK, 


AT  THE   ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF   ART,  SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


ART":  Decorative  Panel.    By  Vincent  Hill. 


As  an  exercise  in  composition,  students  in  modelling  are  required,  by  the  introduction  of 
suitable  accessories,  to  use  the  same  modelled  figure  to  represent  different  abstractions.. 
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EXHIBITION    OF  STUDENTS'   WORK, 


AT  THE    ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF  ART,   SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


"MUSIC":  Decorative  Panel.    By  Sidney  Boyes. 


The  same  model,  similarly  posed,  was  used  by  other  students  in  the  class,  to  represent  "Commerce" 
and  "The  Drama."     The  figure  in  the  actual  panels  is  about  half  the  size  of  life. 


Arts  and  Crafts. 


Anatomical  Studies  of  the  Human  Figure. — 
The  examiners  find  that  the  improvement  of  last 
year  is  maintained,  and  that  the  recommendation  of 
previous  years  to  treat  these  drawings  as  diagrams 
has  been  carried  out. 

Award. — Silver  Medal  to  A.  A.  Cooper,  Preston  School  of 
Art,  for  "  the  excellent  dr,iwing  of  the  skeleton  and  for  the 
clearness  of  the  articulation  of  the  muscles." 

P.iiNTixG  IN  Monochrome  from  Casts. — In 
ornament,  the  examiners  find  the  work  quite  up 
to  the  tiverage,  but  in  figures  and  animals  they 
discover  a  distinct  falling  off. 

Awards. — Bronze  Medals  to  Frank  L.  Ellis,  of  Liscard 
School  of  .Art,  for  "  a  very  complete  study  of  a  '  capital '  "  ;  to 
Daisy  A.  S.  Winter  (same  school)  "  for  the  delicate  way  in 
which  the  monochrome  is  treated";  to  Ashby  Smith  Xeate, 
Bath  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  solid  piece  of  monochrome  work, 
which  is  delicate  in  treatment.'"  Book  Prize  to  Stanley  A. 
Stuart,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Durham  College)  School  of  Art, 
"  for  the  simple  and  distinguished  rendering  of  a  less  diflicult 
subject." 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Living 
Model. — The  examiners  (E.  J.  Gregory,  R.A., 
P.R.I. ,  Sir  William  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A., 
\V.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.)  do  not  consider  the  standard 
of  work  in  drawing  heads  high  enough  to  warrant 
the  award  of  a  silver  medal.  They  find  the  general 
level  of  drawing  of  the  full-length  figure  is  "in- 
different and  below  even  that  of  last  year,"  but 
they  consider  the  average  is  high  in  the  drawing  of 
hands  and  feet.  In  time  studies,  too,  they  find  that 
the  high  level  of  last  year  is  more  than  maintained. 
Among  the  studies  of  drapery  upon  the  living 
model,  they  find  nothing  which  merits  an  award. 

Awards. — Bronze  Medals  to  EUinor  Tozer,  Clapham  School 
of  Art,  for  "  the  character  and  fine  drawing  of  her  study  (of  a 
head),  and  the  taste  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the  head- 
gear" ;  to  John  Milner,  Nottingham  School  of  Art,  "  the  light 
and  shade  of  his  work,  though  not  forced,- expresses  well  the 
modelling  by  planes."  Silver  Medals  to  Percy  H.  Jowett, 
Leeds  School  of  Art,  for  the  completeness  of  his  drawing  of 
the  full-length  figure  ;  to  Frank  Todd,  West  Bromwich  School 
of  Art,  "for  the  breadth  and  tenderness  of  his  modelling  of 
form  and  his  well-defined  massing  of  light  and  shade."  Gold 
Medal  to  Gilbert  Rogers,  Liverpool  (Mount  Street)  School  of 
Art,  "  for  his  two  sheets  of  quick  time  sketches.  The  con- 
structive abilitv  and  vitality  shown  in  these  sketches  are 
remarkable.'  Silver  Medals  to  Margaret  McCormack  and 
Harry  Butler  (both  of  Liverpool  (Mount  Street)  School  of  Art), 
"  for  very  high  class  studies."  Book  prizes  to  Vivian  Smith, 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  "for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
attempted  and  realised  with  celerity  and  success,  certain 
momentary  actions  ";  to  Francis  Hounsell,  Brighton  School  of 
Art,  "  in  recognition  of  a  decided  sense  of  style,  though  he 
must  beware  of  drifting  into  mannerisms."  ■ 

Painting  from  LiFE.-^The  same  examiners 
find  no  work  in  the  class  for  painting  heads  worthy 
of  the  award  of  a  silver  medal,  but  in  painting  the 
ligure,  they  consider  the  standard  well  maintained, 
and  that  "  there  is  much  less  evidence  than  usual 
of  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  work." 

Awards. — Silver  Medal  to  Gilbert  Rogers,  Liverpool 
(Mount  Street)  School  of  Art,  "  for  his  study  of  a  boy,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  drawing  and  modelling,  but  it  is  not  so 
successful  in  its  colouring."  Bronze  Medal  to  Spencer  Pryse, 
Regent-street  (Polytechnic)  School  of  Art,  "  for  a  work  which 
is  characterised  by  ability  and  a  spontaneity  which  is  rare 
in  students'  work  ;  nevertheless  it  betrays  a  tendency  to 
mannerisms  which  might  become  dangerous." 

Painting  from  Flowers  and  Still  Life. — The 
examiners  (H.  H.  La  Thangue,  A. R.A.  ;  G.  D. 
Leslie,  R.A.  ;  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.)  find  but  few  out 


of  the  many  paintings  submitted  worthy  of  an  award, 
and  "  again  regret  that  objects  not  suited  to  the 
study  of  still  life  painting  are  placed  before  the 
students  ;  such  objects,  though  they  may  serve  as 
a  test  of  laborious  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  afford  no  play  for  their  artistic  perceptions." 
In  the  same  section  are  the  drawings  of  old  buildings 
and  drawings  of  foliage,  landscape  details,  &c., from 
nature.  The  examiners  regret  that  there  are  so  few 
works  of  the  former  class  ;  the  quality  of  the 
drawings  of  the  latter  class  they  find  good,  and  that 
"last  year's  standard  is  quite  maintained." 

Awards. — Silver  Medal-  to  Amy  E.  Webster,  Leeds  School 
of  Art,  "  study  of  fruit  and  Howers,  tastefully  arranged  and 
admirably  executed."  Bronze  Medals  to  Marjorie  Kclsey, 
Blackhcath  Scliool  of  .\rt,  "  for  the  straightforward  way  in 
wliich  her  work  is  painted "  ;  to  Maud  Taylor,  Clapham 
School  of  Art,  "  for  a  work  in  which  the  objects  are 
skilfully  painted,  but  the  whole  effect  is  spoilt  by  faulty 
perspective  and  by  the  obviously  artificial  cliaracter  of  the 
background."  In  water-colours  only  one  medal — a  bronze 
one — is  awarded,  the  winner  being  Fanny  Elizabeth  Pearson, 
Wisbech  (Technical  School)  Day  and  Evening  School.  Book 
prize  to  Harry  Houchen,  Holloway  School  of  Art.  Bronze 
Medal  to  Dorothy  Bristow,  Bloomsbury  School  of  Art,  for  a 
set  of  flowers  without  background,  which  reminds  the 
examiners,  in  its  method  of  work,  of  the  excellent  drawings  of 
some  years  ago.  Book  prizes  to  Oscar  C.  Goodwin, 
Canterbury  School  of  Art,  for  studies  of  old  buildings  ;  to 
Jane  R.  Luke,  Cardiff  School  of  Art,  for  drawings  of  plants. 
Silver  Medal  to  Janet  Simpson,  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  "  for 
some  very  clever  black  and  white  drawings  of  trees  and 
buildings  in  Camberwell." 

Book  Illustrations,  Colour  Prints,  and 
Posters. — The  examiners  (Walter  Crane,  T.  Erat 
Harrison,  Bernard  Partridge)  find,  in  book  illus- 
trations, ''  a  inarked  falling  oft'  both  in  design  and 
execution  ;  as  a  rule  the  figure  drawing  is  very 
weak,  the  facial  expression  badly  rendered,  and  a 
tendency  towards  the  use  of  attenuated  and 
inappropriate  lines  in  the  pen  drawing.  In  colour 
prints,  too,  "  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
the  work  and  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
former  years  ;  in  several  cases  methods  which  were 
pleasing  and  fresh  at  first  have  since  become 
mannerisms.  As  a  whole,  very  insufficient  know- 
ledge is  shown  of  the  different  methods  of  repro- 
duction." Posters,  the  examiners  find,  show  a 
slight  improvement,  but  in  this  instance  also  com- 
plaint is  made  of  "an  indefiniteness  as  to  the 
method  of  reproduction."  In  the  class  for  lettering 
a  high  standard  is  noted,  and  it  appears  that  the 
recommendations  of  last  year  have  been  acted  upon. 

.\WARDS. — Book  Prizes  to  William  E.  Swain,  Leicester 
(the  Newarke)  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  careful  piece  of  line  work 
(illustration),  in  which,  however,  the  border  conflicts  with  the 
central  subject  in  effect  and  interest "  ;  to  Albert  W.  Dodd, 
Liverpool  (Mount  Street)  School,  for  "  a  design  for  page 
decoration,  which  shows  decorative  treatment  ;  if  the  figure 
drawing  had  been  equal  to  the  conception  of  the  design,  the 
work  would  have  received  a  higher  award."  Bronze  Medals 
to  Ethel  Stewart  (same  school),  for  decorative  landscape  panels  ; 
to  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Leicester  (the  New;trke)  School  of  Art, 
for  design  for  an  advertisement.  Book  prizes  to  Marguerite 
Ballard,  Camberwell  School  of  Art,  and  to  Gertrude  Comber, 
Regent  Street  (Polytechnic)  School  of  Art,  for  posters  ;  "in  the 
first  case,"  the  examiners  remarked,  "  the  effect  is  marred  by 
extravagant,  and  in  the  second  by  vulgar,  lettering."  Book 
prize,  for  lettering,  to  Hilda  Mary  Fletcher,  Lincoln  School  of 
-Art;  Silver  Medal  to  Alice  G.  H.  Amies,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham  College)  School  of  Art,  for  "  some  very  creditable 
specimens  of  illuminated  book  pages,"  specially  commended. 
Book  Prize  to  Ida  Taylor  (same  school). 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


Book-Covers  and  Leather  Work. — For  the 
former,  the  (same)  examiners  report  that  "  the 
average  standard  is  high  both  in  design  and 
execution  ;  the  skill  shown  in  the  embossed 
leather  work  is  certainly  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  and  the  tooled  covers  generally  are  tasteful 
and  ingenious."  The  show  of  leather  work  they 
find  "  very  satisfactory,  and  a  higher  average  is 
attained  than  last  year." 

Awards. — Book  Prizes  to  Robert  Derbyshire,  Worcester 
School  of  Art,  for  "  a  pleasantly  conceived  and  well-executed 
centre  panel  painted  on  vellum  "  ;  to  Clara  A.  Miles,  Plymouth 
(Technical  School)  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  desi,i,'n  for  a  blotter 
in  cut  and  modelled  leather"  ;  to  William  L.  Whelan,  Dublin 
School  of  Art,  for  a  book  cover  in  silver  repousse  and  enamel, 
"  in  which,  however,  the  fantastic  treatment  of  the  emblems 
hardly  accords  with  their  archaic  form  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  method."  Silver  Medal  to  Florence  Hornblower, 
Camberwell  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  suitably  designed  and 
tastefully  executed  ladv's  workbox  in  cut  and  embossed  leather." 
Bron/.e  Jledal  to  John  Kyle,  Hudderstield  School  of  Art,  for 
"  a  well-conceived  design  of  a  Byzantine  type,  pleasantly 
stained  and  gilded." 

Laces,  Embroideries  and  Damasks.  —  The 
examiners  (A.  F.  Brophy,  A.  S.  Cole,  C.B.,  and 
Lewis  F.  Day)  tind  the  average  standard  of  merit 
of  last  year  well  maintained  in  the  designs  for  lace, 
and  the  designs  "  in  most  cases  well  adapted  to  the 
particular  kinds  of  lace  for  which  they  are  made." 
Much  of  the  work  submitted,  however,  for 
embroidery  (for  dresses,  table  centres,  &c.)  is 
declared  "  beneath  consideration,  both  in  respect 
of  design  and  workmanship.  Much  of  it  is  coarse 
and  slovenly  in  execution,  and  without  taste  in 
colour."  The  examiners  find  not  one  work  worthy 
of  a  silver  medal,  but  to  "  indicate  that  in  a  number 
of  schools  excellent  work  of  equal  merit  is  being 
done,"  they  award  five  bronze  medals.  The 
designs  for  table  damask  they  iind  wanting  in  the 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  treatment  essential  to 
such  work.  In  printed  textiles  an  improvement  on 
last  year's  work  is  noted,  but  among  the  designs 
for  woven  textiles  (dress  materials)  "  there  are  very 
few  which  show  much  invention." 

.\WAKDS. — Silver  Medal  to  Lydia  C.  Hammett,  Taunton 
School  of  Alt,  "given  mainly  for  the  reticent,  well-balanced 
and  well-drawn  design  for  a  veil  of  Devonshire  pillow 
applique  lace,  in  which  there  is  a  pleasant  variety  of  inteiestin.g 
forms  such  as  handwork  demands.'  Bronze  Medals  to 
Stanley  Pierpoint  and  Edith  Andrews,  Worcester  School  of 
Art. 

Stencils,  Carpets,  Woven  Textiles,  Wall- 
Papers. — The  examiners  (Walter  Crane,  Lewis  F. 
Day,  J.  H.  Dearie)  note  "a  still  further  improve- 
ment this  year  in  designs  for  stencil  hangings  "  and 
"  a  pleasant  diversity  in  the  types  of  designs." 
They  remark  that  ''  the  more  able  students  seein  to 
have  been  attracted  to  this  method  of  decoration," 
and  see  "  possibly  a  danger  in  this,  as  there  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  towards  over-elaboration  both  as 
to  the  design  and  colour,  and  the  natural  liinitations 
of  the  process  are  not  always  observed."  Objection 
is  made  to  students  sending  up  the  same  design  in 
two  or  three  different  schemes  of  colour,  and  sur- 
prise is  expressed  that  some  of  the  students'  work 
should  have  been  sent  up  at  all.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  examiners  "  any  master  with  a  taste  for 
colouring "  would  have  withheld  them.  Designs 
for  carpets,  though  tewer  in  number,  are  found  to 


show  an  improvement  as  compared  with  last  year, 
"  yet  the  class  as  a  whole  still  falls  below  the 
standard  of  other  classes  of  design."  The 
examiners  find  among  the  designs  for  woven  textiles^ 
&c.,  "  nothing  on  a  large  scale  which  shows  note- 
worthy merit  "  ;  the  "  happiest  designs  are  those 
on  a  small  scale."  Incidentally  they  point  out  that 
"  whilst  appreciating  the  necessity  of  a  design  on 
point  paper  being  executed  in  colours  that  can  be 
easily  read  by  the  card  stamper,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  use  colours  so  crude  that  they  cannot  but  affect 
the  colour  sense  of  the  draughtsman  who  habitually 
employs  them."  Designs  for  wall  papers,  it  is 
regretted,  show  "  a  still  further  decline  in  this  class 
of  design,  the  standard  of  the  work  being  very 
poor  .  .  .  ."  Not  one  of  them,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiners,  "  reaches  a  standard  required 
for  a  medal  award."  The  examiners  "would 
suggest  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  clever 
student  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  branch  of 
design." 

AwAKDS. — Gold  Medal  to  John  Potter,  Derby  School  of 
Art,  for  stencilled  frieze  for  church  decoration,  "  commended 
for  its  dignified  simplicity  of  treatment  as  well  as  for  its 
frank  and  well-harmonised  colour."  Bronze  Medal  to  Joseph 
Hebron,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Rutherford  College)  School  of 
Art.  Book  prizes  to  John  T.  Shaw,  Carlisle  School  of  Art, 
for  a  well-constructed  design  for  a  stencilled  hanging  ;  to- 
Harold  W.  Gotobed,  Dewsbury  School  of  Art,  for  his  design 
for  a  Wilton  carpet  ;  to  Charles  R.  Edge,  Manchester  (Caven- 
dish Street)  School  of  Art,  "  for  the  '  construction  of  his- 
(carpet)  design,  despite  its  unfortunate  colour." 

Printed  Ml'slins,  Hangings,  L.ace  for  Hang- 
ings, Embroidery,  &c. — The  examiners  (A.  F. 
Brophy,  Lewis  F.  Day,  J.  H.  Dearie)  find  the 
designs  for  printed  mushns  of  a  higher  average  of 
merit  than  last  year,  "  though  no  work  of  such 
distinction  is  submitted  as  was  then  the  case.  The 
examiners  note  with  gratification  that  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  the  precision  of  drawing  and  in  the 
delicacy  of  colour  ;  in  a  great  many  drawings, 
however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  lines  and 
details  too  delicate  for  the  technical  necessities  of 
muslin  printing."  A  large  number  of  designs  for 
printed  hangings  were  submitted,  but  few  are 
found  "  really  commendable,  many  being  of  a. 
hackneyed  and  commonplace  description."  The 
improvement  of  last  year  is  not  maintained  in 
designs  for  lace  hangings,  curtains,  &c.,  ''there  is 
a  distinct  lack  of  originality,  and  in  many  designs 
the  treatment  is  not  suitable  for  the  material  ;  no 
work  is  up  to  the  standard  of  a  medal  award. 
Designs  for  embroidery,  hangings,  &c.,  are  com- 
mended both  as  to  design  and  workmanship.  "  The 
more  reserved  and  reticent  designs  are  the- most 
satisfactory,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  often  more  merit  cHs- 
played  in  the  simple  linen  embroideries  than  in  the 
more  ambitious  floral  subjects."  Designs  for 
mosaics  and  linoleum  are  included  in  this  division, 
but  only  one  student  in  each  subject  is  named  for 
an  award. 

Awards. — Brimze  Medal  to  Dorothy  Hoult,  Leeds  School 
of  Art,  for  design  for  cotton  printing.  Silver  Medals  to  Mary 
\icholls,  Worcester  School  of  Art,  for  her  design  tor  "an 
exceptionally  good  piece  of  '  white  work  '  "  (an  embroidered 
bed-spread),  and  to  Clara  Lavington,  Leeds  School  of  Art,  for 
her  three-fold  draught  screen.  The  examiners  say  they  are 
"  extremely  pleased  with  the  design  "  of  the  latter,  and  that 
"the  design  gains  in  execution,  showing  that  it   was  schemed 
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with  a  due  regai'd  to  the  particular  kind  of  needlc-worlc 
employed.  Bronze  Medals  to  Irene  Allen,  Plymouth  (Technical 
School')  School  of  Art,  for  her  design  for  an  embroidered 
panel  in  darned  work  ;  to  Thomas  Arthur  Cook,  West  Ham 
School  of  Art,  design  for  a  mosaic  pavement  for  a  bathroom  ; 
to  Amy  Hinton,  Battersea  (Polytechnic)  School  of  Art,  design 
for  linoleum. 

Furniture,  Ixterxal  Decorations,  Stained 
•Glass  and  Iron  Work. — The  examiners  (A.  F. 
Brophv,  Sir  William  B.   Richmond,  K.C.B.,   R.A., 

Reynolds  Stephens)  find  the  standard  of  the  designs 
for' furniture  "quite  up  to  the  average,  and  there  is 
less  evidence  of  a  striving  after  eccentricity  and  of 
imitations  of  eccentric  examples  of  I'tvi  iwiivfau." 
The  quality  of  designs  for  internal  decorations 
they  find  on  a  par  with  the  high  standard  of  last 
year.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  stained  glass,  and  the 
examiners  express  gratification  at  seeing  so  many 
specimens  actually  carried  out  in  the  material,  "  As 
owing  to  the  great  difliculties  of  this  art,  it  is  not 
easy  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  designs  from  a 
water-colour  sketch."  The  designs  for  construc- 
tional metal  work  are  not  found  to  attain  a  high 
level. 

Awards.— Gold  Medal  to  Xewbury  Abbot  Trent,  West 
Ham  School  of  Art,  for  his  designs  for  a  tire  screen,  which 
has  been  executed  in  wood.  "  The  examiners  congratulate 
him  upon  the  merit  of  the  design  and  the  excellent  execution 
shown  in  the  panels."  Silver  Medal  to  Charles  F.  Green, 
Birmingham  School  of  Art,  for  a  lectern,  "  which  shows  a 
knowledge  of  construction  and  design,  and  consequently  an 
-appreciation  of  the  use  of  the  materials  to  be  employed." 
Bronze  Medal  to  Ralph  Henderson.  Liverpool  (Mount  Street) 
School  of  Art,  "  for  the  appropriateness  and  simplicity  of  his 
design."  Silver  Medals  to  Dorothy  M.  Snow,  New  Cross  School 
of  Art,  for  a  praiseworthy  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  chancel 
of  a  church  ;  to  J.  Harold  Gibbons,  Manchester  (Cavendisli 
Street)  School  of  Art,  for  his  sketch  design  for  a  painted  rood 
screen.  The  examiners  commend  his  sense  of  proportion  and 
his  careful  rendering  of  details  ;  to  Margaret  E.  Lloyd,  Liver- 
pool (Mount  Street)  School  of  Art,  "  for  her  stencilled  decorative 
composition  '  The  Village  Fair,'  in  which,  without  running 
into  the  pictorial,  ccmsiderable  invention  is  evinced  in  the 
limited  conditions  of  the  process  of  stencilling."  Bronze 
Medals  to  Maggie  Richardson,  New  Cross  School  of  Art,  "  for 
her  design  for  the  decoration  of  the  Assembly  Hall  of  a 
Casino";  to  James  A.  Found,  Hull  School  of  Art,  "for  his 
pluckv  design  for  a  stencilled  frieze  for  the  Hall  of  ,i  Sports 
Club."  Book  prize  to  Joe  Pearce,  Liverpool  (Mount  Street) 
School  of  Art,  "  for  a  good  design  for  the  decoration  of  a 
dining-room."  Silver  Medals  to  Arcliibald  J.  Davies,  and  to 
Frances  H.  E.  Sanderson,  Birmingham  School  of  Art,  "for 
•designs  which  are  executed  in  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
manner  for  glass."  The  examiners  express  their  pleasure  at 
seeing  that  "  these  students  appreciate  the  legitimate  use  oi 
leading  and  pure  glass,  and  that  thev  avoid  overpainting  on 
the  glass."  Book  prize  to  Richard  J.  Stubington  (same 
j5chool)  for  stained  glass  design.  Bronze  Medals  to  Alfred 
Everiss,  Birmingham  (Moseley  Road)  School  of  Art,  for  design 
for  wrought  iron  railings  ;  to  Edward  V.  Spicer,  Banbury 
School  of  Art,  for  design  for  furniture  fittings  ;  to  Absolom 
Simpkins,  West  Bromwich  School  of  Art,  for  design  for  a 
public-house  sign,  "  in  which  the  construction  is  thoroughly 
appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  wrought  iron. 

Gold  axd  Silver  Work,  Met.al  Work, 
ExAMELS  AND  JEWELLERY. — The  examiners  (A.  F. 
Brophy,  Alexander  Fisher,  T.  Erat  Harrison)  find 
the  designs  for  gold  and  silver  work  even  below  the 
standard  of  last  year,  "  taste  and  invention  being 
generally  absent."  The  designs  for  metal  work  are 
found  no  better  :  "  many  objects,  "  they  say,  "  have 
been  sent  up  of  indifferent  design  and  slovenly 
workmanship."  On  the  other  hand,  the  designs  for 
enamels  selected  for  award  show  "  a  standard  of 
work  that  is  verv  high,  both  from  an  artistic  as  well 


as  from  a  technical  standpoint."  In  jewellery,  the 
examiners  find  "  a  still  greater  advance  in  the  quality 
and  variety  of  the  work,  though  there  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  a  tendency  to  follow  too  closely  the 
successful  designs  of  last  year."  The  designs  for 
fans  are  declared  "  bad  :  while  some  are  carefully 
executed  ;  they  are  nevertheless  quite  unsuitable  for 
their  purpose." 

Aw.^RDS. — Gold  Medal  to  Fanny  Bunn,  Birmingham  School 
of  .Art.  The  examiners  express  great  satisfaction  at  the  high 
qualities  of  her  enamels.  Silver  Medals  to  .\gnes  I.  Pool 
(same  school)  for  her  enamel  "  Merlin  and  Vivien "  ;  to 
Richard  J.  Stubington,  Birmingham  (Vittoria  Street)  School  of 
Art,  "for  workmanlike  and  finished  pendant";  to  Lillian 
Biggs,  Leicester  (The  Newarke)  School  of  Art,  for  necklace, 
brooch,  and  ring,  "  highly  satisfactory."  Bronze  Medals  to 
Walter  Edwards,  Campden  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  a 
covered  cup,  "  elegant  in  form  and  appropriately  treated  for 
the  material"  ;  to  Edgar  Ewart  Tompkins,  West  Ham  School 
of  Art,  "  design  for  a  dish  in  which  the  details  are  well 
proportioned,  and  the  masses  of  the  design  are  well  disposed. 
The  examiners  consider,  however,  that  the  drawings  for 
these  two  objects  are  not  straightforward  working  drawings." 
Book  prizes  to  Bertram  C.  White,  Sheflield  School  of  Art, 
design  for  a  copper  bowl ;  Frederick  Thompson,  Handsworth 
School  of  Art,  "  for  a  simple  vase,  which  is  extremely  tasteful 
and  shows  due  reticence  in  treatment"  ;  to  Charles  S.  Jagger, 
Sheffield  School  of  .\rt,  design  for  a  salver  ;  to  Norman  L. 
Rofley,  Canterbury  School  of  Art,  design  for  a  tazza  in  cast 
bronze  ;  to  Wallace  S.  Adderley,  Birmingham  (Vittoria 
Street)  School  of  Art,  design  for  a  bowl ;  to  Lottie  May  Ayers, 
St.  Martin's  School  of  Art,  design  for  a  cup. 

Tiles  and  Pottery. — The  examiners  (S.  J. 
Cartlidge,  W.  De  Morgan,  G.  R.  Redgrave)  note 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  standard  of  work 
both  in  designs  and  in  the  choice  of  colours  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  improvement  in 
designs  for  pottery  noticed  last  year,  they  find 
"  well  m;iintained,  especially  in  regard  to  colour, 
except  in  the  class  of  articles  of  e very-day  use, 
where  there  is  little  sign  of  original  treatment  "  ; 
the  examiners  hope  to  see  "  more  attention  paid  to 
the  forms  of  vases  and  of  other  articles  chosen  for 
decoration."  They  are  unable  to  make  any  award 
for  the  examples  of  designs  for  glass  that  were 
submitted. 

Aw.^VRns. — Gold  Medal  to  Rosalind  Fouracre,  Plynioutli 
(Technical  School)  School  of  Art,  for  her  very  well-considered 
design  of  ;i  peacock  panel  in  painted  tiles.  Gold  Medal  to 
Charles  Vysc,  Hanley  Scliool  of  Art,  "  for  his  well-conceived 
wall  fountain,  executed  in  glazed  pottery.  Remarkable  for 
its  unity  of  effect  and  its  spirited  execution."  Silver  Medals 
to  Gordon  Pimlett,  Burslem  School  of  Art,  "for  the  simplicity 
and  breadth  of  his  tile  design  and  the  harmonious  manner  in 
which  the  colours  have  been  blended  "  ;  to  Arthur  Scott  (same 
school)  for  his  designs  for  a  fish  plate  and  a  dinner  plate, 
"which  are  simply  and  skilfully  executed  and  tliorouglily 
well  carried  out  in  the  material";  to  Uavid  H.  Hodge, 
Plymouth  (Technical  School)  School  of  Art,  "  for  his  design 
painted  frieze  tiles,  which  shows  grace  and  is  very  pleasing  in 
colour  "  ;  to  Edward  Lutz,  Hanley  School  of  Art,  drawing  of  a 
vase  ;  Alice  Gostick  (same  school),  design  for  a  sgraffito 
vase.  Bronze  Medals  to  Percy  Pickford,  Macclesfield  School 
of  Art,  tiles  ;  to  Alva  E.  Turner,  Wolverhampton  School  of 
,A.rt,  design  for  tiles,  "  remarkable  for  its  vivacity  "  ;  to  John 
Currie,  Hanley  School  of  Ait,  for  his  designs  for  sgrafiito 
panels,  in  which  the  eft'ect  of  the  transparent  glaze  is  delicate 
and  pretty,  and  the  details  and  accessories  are  carefully 
executed  ;  to  Gertrude  Malkin  (same  school),  sgraffito  vase. 
Book  prizes  to  same  student  for  design  for  a  painted  china 
panel,  "  careful  and  well  composed,"  and  to  Edward  Ball, 
Coalbrookdale  School  of  Art,  for  design  for  tiles,  "  graceful 
in  form  and  harmonious  in  colour  "  ;  to  Peter  Marron,  Longton 
School  of  Art,  "  for  clever  treatment  of  coloured  sgralfito  on  a 
cream  ground." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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{Continued  from  pai>c  123.) 


XV.— ASTERS  :   Theik  Treatment   in   Oil  and 
Water  Colours. 

THESE  fiowers,  well  illustrated  in  the  large 
decorative  pen  drawing  given  as  an  extra 
supplement  to  the  magazine  this  month, 
partake  of  the  doubleness  of  the  chrysan- 
themum, which  is  different  from  that  of  the  rose, 
which  we  have  considered.  The  petals  are  so  small 
-and  fringy  that  they  almost  come  under  the  same 
sort  of  treatment  that  has  been  suggested  for  the 
clustered  tlowers.  But  the  large  class  to  which  thev 
belong — which  includes  also  the  zinnias  and  the 
double  dahlias — are  really  of  a  type  different  from 
any  that  we  have  hitherto  studied. 

In  our  study  the  upper  flowers  are  purple,  shad- 
ing to  pale  violet,  with  yellow  centres  ;  and  those  of 
the  large  cluster  below  are  pale  pink,  shading  into 
creamy  white,  the  buds  being  a  darker  pink  than 
the  flowers  themselves. 

In  Oil  Colours  a  similar  group  to  this  was  painted 
with  a  background  of  pale  yellow  qualifled  liy  grey  ; 
shadows  cast  behind  the  flowers  were  introduced, 
greatly  enhancing  the  general  effect  of  the  com- 
position. The  artist  used  for  the  background  for 
the  local  tone  permanent  blue,  white,  light  cadmium, 
a  very  little  madder  lake,  and  a  touch  of  ivory  black, 
adding  in  the  shadows  burnt  sienna  and  raw  umber. 
Tiie  purple  flowers  he  painted  with  permanent  blue, 
white,  light  cadmium,  very  little  madder  lake,  and 
the  least  touch  of  ivory  black  in  the  local  tone.  For 
the  pinkish-white  blossoms -he  used  for  the  general 
tone  white,  yellow  ochre,  a  little  permanent  blue, 
madder  lake,  and  the  least  qualifving  touch  of  ivory 
black,  adding  in  the  shadows,  where  needed,  burnt 
sienna  and  raw  umber.  For  the  more  brilliant  pink 
tones  vermilion  was  added  with  the  madder  lake. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  aster  are  dark  and  warm 
in  colour,  but  rather  grey  in  quality  ;  the  stems 
are  somewhat  darker  and  more  brown  than  the 
leaves.  For  the  latter,  the  artist  put  on  his  palette 
Antwerp  blue,  white,  cadmium,  vermilion,  and 
ivory  black  for  the  local  tone  of  the  leaves,  and  for 
the  shadows  raw  umber  and  burnt  sienna  ;  the 
same  colours  serving  for  the  stems,  with  the  addition 
of  raw  umber  for  the  local  tone  and  more  burnt 
sienna  in  shading.  Small,  flat-pointed  sable  brushes 
were  used  for  the  stems,  which  required  hue  lines 
and  careful  work. 

In  Water  Colours  the  same  colour  scheme 
may  be  followed,  and,  with  the  few  exceptions  to 
be  noted  presently,  the  same  colours  named  above 
for  painting  in  oil  may  be  used.  Use  the  best 
Whatman  thick  water-colour  paper — the  quality 
known    as    double  elephant.     Use    lamp-black    in 


water-colours  for  ivory  black  in  oil,  and  substitute 
rose  madder  in  water-colour  for  madder  lake  in  oil  ; 
also  replace  the  permanent  blue  of  oil  with  cobalt  in 
water-colours.  Use  large  round  brushes  with  fine 
points  and  plenty  of  water  for  washing  in  the 
general  tones.  

XVI.— SWEET    PEAS:— Their    Treatment    in 
Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

PURPLE  flowers  with  pink  petals  and  white 
flowers  with   pale   yellow    petals   are    the 
varieties  of  the  sweet  pea  from  which  our 
model  (see  double  page)  was  drawn  ;  they 
arrange    very  harmoniously.      If   a  background  is 
needed,  a  tone  of  pale  amber  yellow,  rather  grey 
in  tone,  is  effective  with  such  a  combination. 

In  Oil  Colours,  for  such  a  background  one  may 
use  j'ellow  ochre,  white,  raw  umber,  a  little  light 
red  and  a  very  little  ivory  black.  The  purple 
petals  may  be  painted  with  rose  madder,  white, 
permanent  blue  and  a  very  little  cobalt.  The  pink 
petals  are  deeper  in  colour  at  the  centres  and  grow 
lighter  at  the  edges.  For  these  use  for  the  local 
tone,  madder  lake,  white,  a  little  yellow  ochre  and 
a  very  little  raw  umber  ;  in  the  high  lights  sub- 
stitute light  cadmium  for  yellow  ochre  and  omit 
raw  umber.  The  deeper  touches  of  shadow  will 
need  a  very  little  ivory  black  and  madder  lake. 
For  the  white  petals,  lay  in  at  first  a  general  tone, 
of  light,  delicate  grey,  adding  the  high  lights  and 
deeper  shadows  later.  For  this  grey  tone  one  may 
use  white,  yellow  ochre,  a  little  permanent  blue 
and  a  very  little  ivory  black.  In  the  deeper  touches 
of  shadow  add  a  little  ivory  black  and  burnt  sienna. 
For  the  high  lights  use  white,  a  little  light  cadmium, 
and  the  least  touch  of  ivory  black  to  avoid  crudeness. 
The  vellow  petals  may  be  painted  with  light 
cadmium,  white,  and  a  very  little  raw  umber  for  the 
local  tone,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ivory  black, 
yellow  ochre,  and,  if  necessary,  some  light  red  in 
the  shadows.  For  the  green  leaves  one  may  use 
Antwerp  blue,  white,  a  little  cadmium,  vermilion, 
and  ivory  black,  in  the  shadows  adding  burnt  sienna 
and  raw  umber,  and  omitting  vermilion.  The  little 
pale  green  tendrils  may  be  painted  with  light 
cadmium,  white,  a  touch  of  vermilion,  and  a 
suspicion  of  ivorv  black  to  avoid  crudeness. 

In  W^ater  Colours  the  same  colours  as  are 
named  above  may  be  used,  excepting  ivory  black, 
for  which  substitute  lampblack,  and  instead  of 
madder  lake  use  rose  madder.  For  water-colour 
painting,  too,  cobalt  will  be  found  generally  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  blue  when  used  in 
combination  with  the  colours  given. 
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SEVERAL  designs  founded  on  the  sweet 
pea  are  given  in  the  present  issue  of  tlie 
magazine,  but  they  barely  hint  at  the  many 
decorative  purposes  to  which  this  interesting 
representative  of  the  garden  may  be  applied.  Its 
climbing  and  trailing  growth,  the  grace  of  its 
clinging  tendrils,  and  its  exquisite  colouring  mark 
it  as  pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 


But  it  is  not  only  in  the  flat  that  the  decorative 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  evident  ;  to  the  modeller 
there  is  a  delightful  plastic  suggestiveness  about  the 
sweet  pea,  especially  the  pod,  with  its  natural 
bosses  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  hidden  seeds. 
Miss  Inglis's  little  panel  design  on  this  page  tells  of 
its  suitableness  for  embossed  leather,  wood-carving, 
and  relief  decoration  for  various  kinds  of  metal-work, 


THE   SWEET   PEA 

IN 

DECORATION. 

BORDER  BY  L.  Hopkins. 
PANEL  BY  Jean  Inglis. 


(For  suggestions  (or  treatment, 
see  pages  210-1 1.) 


needlewoman  ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  admirable  in  its 
adaptability  to  textile  and  mural  decoration.  :  The 
dainty  design  on  the  opposite  page,  by  Miss  Jean 
Inglis,  for  example,  was  made  for  silk,  but  it  is  easily 
adaptable  for  wall-paper.  The  tendrils  of  the  pea, 
by  the  way,  are  less  freely  employed  in  design  than 
they  might  well  be  ;  they  suggest  almost  endless 
possibilities  in   the  fantastic    shapes   they    assume. 


it  being, ■  too,  as  a\ailable  in  colour  for  enamels, 
cloisonne  or  champleve,  as  it  is  in  line  for  chasing 
or  repousse.  For  light  wrought-iron,  the  sweet  pea 
motive  suggests  beautiful  foliated  work  for  grille, 
bracket,  or  lamp  pendant  ;  the  calyx  could  be  made 
valuable  either  in  a  rounded  form  or  beaten  out 
flat  as  a  relief  to  the  nearly  oval-shaped  leaves  ;  the 
stem  could  be  angular  or  flowing,  fluted  or  rounded. 
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Repeat  Design  (Sweet  Pea)  for  Textile  or  Mural  Decoration. 

By  Jean  Inglis. 
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A  SERIES   OF  PRACTICAL  LESSONS    IN    ONE 
OF  THE  FAVOURITE  HOBBIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


Fig.  31. — Two  Sets  of  Gouges. 


IV. — FiXISHIXG. 

IN  this  and  the  articles  that  are  to  follow, 
the  decoration  of  the  book-cover,  or  "  finish- 
ing," as  it  is  termed,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
detail.  It  is  a  subject  capable  of  infinite 
variety  of  treatment  at  every  stage.  For  instance, 
the  worker  may  soon,  with  a  little  practice,  become 
an  adept  at 
originating 
suitable  de- 
signs for  his 
book  covers 
and,  with 
the  assis- 
tance which 
leathers    of 

every  conceivable  colour  can  give  him — which, 
cut  into  dainty  shapes  as  Howers,  leaves,  geometrical 
forms,  or  even  as  animals  or  figures,  according  as 
the  contents  of  the  book  may  suggest  as  appropri- 
ate, may  be  inlaid  into  the  covers,  together  with 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  leaf — 
supplemented  by  a  box  of  good 
water-colours,  should  be  more  than 
compensated  for  his  trouble  by  the 
excellent  results  which  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  hoped  will  ensue. 

No  worker  need  use   the   same- 
design  twice  over,  and,  in  fact,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  book 
if  it  is  quite  unique  in  design  and 
execution.     Drawings  for  this  pur- 
pose should,  at  any  rate  for  begin- 
ners, be  very  simple.     Care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are 
perfectly    accurate,    as 
errors    in    this    respect 
cannot    be    hidden    on 
a    book-cover.     Always 
take  care,  too,  that  each 
design  is  in  proportion, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  book.     It  must  of  necessity 
be  conventional,  but  above  all  it  should 
be  graceful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or 
the  result  when  worked  out  will  not  be 
satisfactor}-.     The  line  drawn  out,  it  is 
best  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  colour,  an 
idea  of  the  effect  of  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  painting  in  the  design  with 
water-colours  before  finally  deciding  on 
its  suitabihty.    The  covers  of  books  may   Fig.  33.— 
be   decorated   on   the    inside    as   well.    Poj'shing 
Here    again    there  is  scope   for   varied         '^°"' 
treatment.      The    edges    of     the    leaves    can    be 
finished  off  to  correspond,  whether  by  plain  colour- 


Fig.  32.— Fillet. 


ing    or    gilding,    or    by    ornamenting    them    witli- 
designs. 

The    tools     required    for    "  finishing "    are    two- 
sets  of  gouges — tools  whose  edges  are  sections  of 


Fig.  34. — Paper  folded  for  design. 

curved  lines  :  one  set  of  pallets,  similar  tools  with 
straight  edges  (Fig.  31)  ;  a  smooth-edged  wheel, 
about  five  inches  in  circumference,  for  working 
long,  straight  lines,  called  a  fillet  (Fig.  32)  ;  a 
polishing  iron  (Fig.  33),  and  a  few  'tools  for 
making  rings  and  dots  of  various  sizes.  An  oil  or 
gas  tinishing-stove  is'  a  necessity — the  gas  stove  is 
preferable.  It  is  iixedwith  a  circular  grooved  rim, 
on  which  a  number  of  tools  can  be  laid  at  the 
same  time,  with  their  ends 
meeting  over  the  jet  of  flame 
in  the  centre,  so  that  they  are 
heated  ready  for  use  at  any 
moment.  If  tool-Howers  or 
leaves  are  required,  they  can 
be  either  bought  ready-made 
or  cut  to  the  worker's  own 
design.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
have  the   flowers  more    than 

Fig.  35.-Gouges  marked    |^,^'^=^"  ''"']\  '»   diameter,  as 
on  design.  the  larger  they  are  the  more 

difficult  they  are  to  work, 
especially  if  the  design  be  a  very  solid  one.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  work  small  flowers  with  gouges, 
but  this  method  takes  much  time  and  requires  very 
good  work  to  make  it  effective.  The  design  for 
the  tool-flowers  must  be  exceedingly  accu- 
rately drawn,  as  it  is  usually  copied  exactly 
bv  the  tool-cutter. 

New  tools  need  preparation  before 
use  by  being  rubbed  down,  first  on 
the  finest  emery-cloth  and  then 
on  the  rough  side  of  a  piece  of 
leather,  as  the  sharp  corners 
are  apt   to    dig  into  the 


Fig.  36. — Position  of  Fillet  in  use. 

leather  ;    and,  too,   new    pallets    and    gouges    are 
invariably  too  thin.     The  tools  should  be  gripped 
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DESIGN    FOR    BOOK    COVER 


OR  (REDUCED)   FOR  A   LADY'S   CARD-CASE. 


By  E.  de  Rheims. 


Inlay  circles  with  tones  of  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  leaves  different  tones  of  green, 

on  a  green  morocco  background. 
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firmly  by  the  handles  and  rubbed  round  and  round 
with  a  circular  motion,  with  the  surface  kept  quite 
Hat.  The  gouges  should  all  be  numbered  to  size, 
the  numbers  being  marked  on  the  handles  with  ink. 
The  tools  must  be  placed  on  the  stove  in  order, 
a  wet  sponge  in  a  saucer  standing  near,  on  which  to 
cool  each  before  using.  It  needs  constant  practice 
to  gauge  the  correct  heat  for  the  tool,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  used  the  instant  it  stops 
hissing.  It  is  better  to  use  it  too  cold  than  too 
hot. 

Take  great  care  of  the  tools.  They  are  made  of 
brass,  and  the  constant  heating  tends  to  soften 
them,  so  that  every  knock  they  get  leaves  a  mark 
which  will  show  on  the  book,  especially  in  gilding. 
Two  kinds  of  "tooling"  can  be  worked  with 
these  tools:  '' blind-tooling  "  and  "gilding."'  It  is 
better  for  the  beginner  to  practise  on  an  odd  piece 
of  leather,  which  has  first  been  pasted  on  to  a 
piece  of  millboard,  before  doing  a  book. 

The  design  to  be  worked  must  first  be  drawn  out 
on  paper.  Thin  cartridge  is  the  most  useful,  as  it 
is  fairly  tough.  Cut  a  piece  the  exact,  length  of 
the  board  of  the  book,  the  width  being  the  smallest 
degree  narrower,  to  allow  for  the  leather  creasing 
along  the  joint.  This  must  then  be  folded  exactly 
in  half  both  ways  (Fig.  34).  Draw  the  design  in 
one  quarter,  double  the  paper  over,  and  rub  the 
back  of  the  drawn  side  with  a  pointed  folding- 
stick.  The  pencilled  lines  will  show  through  the 
paper  ;  so  rub  along  them,  and  not  all  over,  as  it 
stretches  the  paper.  The  design  will  trace  off  on 
to  the  opposite  corner,  and  it  must  be  pencilled 
over,  doubled  down,  and  rubbed  oft  in  the  same 
manner  again  to  get  the  second  half.  A  piece  of 
looking-glass,  if  held  upright  against  one  portion  of 
the  drawing,  will  give  its  effect  when  doubled. 

The  next  step  is  to  fit  the  design  with  gouges. 
One  must  be  found  for  ever)-  line  and  curve,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  which  last  a  mark  or  dash  is 
made,  and  the  number  of  the  corresponding  gouge 
written  against  it  (Fig.  35).  This  pl:m  of  procedure 
prevents  delay  in  the  subsequent  tooling.  The 
ultimate  efiect  of  the  design  depends  very  consider- 
ably on  the  way  in  which  the  gouges  are  litted. 
Always  use  the  largest  possible  gouge,  and  make 
the  different  ones  slightly  overlap.  The  great  thing 
is  to  show  the  joins  as  little  as  possible,  and  this  is 
easier  when  the  gouges  overlap  than  when  they  just 
meet. 

The  design  is  fixed  on  the  book-cover  by  a 
touch  of  paste.  Take  care  to  get  it  exactly  square, 
and  use  as  little  paste  as  possible.  Then  tiun  it 
over  face  downwards  with  a  weight  on  the  top  till 
it  sticks.  When  it  is  dry,  proceed  to  mark  the 
design  through  the  paper  on  to  the  book  with  the 
proper  gouges.  The  paper  must  not  be  torn  or 
burnt  during  this  process.  The  tool  should  be 
held  upright  and  firmly  gripped  in  the  middle  of 
the  handle.  If  using  a  gouge,  have  the  inside 
of  the  curve  towards  you,  place  the  nearest 
corner  in  position,  then  the  further  corner, 
and  press  flat,  but  do  not  dig  the  corners  in. 
Short  straight  lines  are  marked  with  pallets  ;  long 
ones  are  marked  at  each  end  with  a  small  pallet, 
and  drawn  in  with  a  straight-edge  and  folder  when 


the  paper  is  removed,  afterwards  being  finished 
with  a  fillet.  The  corners  left  by  the  niche  in  the 
fillet  are  for  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  lines. 
The  fillet  is  held  with  the  right  hand  and  guided  bv 
the  left  thumb  (Fig.  36). 

Flower-tools  are  pressed  down  flat  first,  then 
slightlv  rocked  both  ways  to  make  sure  of  the 
edges  marking.  Round  flowers  always  have  a 
mark  on  one  side  of  the  brass  handle,  which  shows 
the  top.  Always  put  them  down  on  the  design 
right  way  upwards. 

When  the  design  is  all  traced,  lift  one  corner  of 
the  paper  gently  to  see  that  no  lines  have  been 
overlooked.  Xext,  take  the  whole  paper  oft',  damp- 
ing the  corners  slightly  if  they  show  signs  of 
tearing,  and  wash  oft'  the  paste.  Mark  the  book 
all  over  again,  as  the  paper  is  apt  to  make  the  lines 
blurred. 

If  straight  fines  only  are  wanted  on  the  cover, 
they  may  be  marked  on  to  the  leather  direct  with 
compasses,  afterwards  being  ruled  in  with  a  straight- 
edge and  folder. 

For  blind-tooling,  the  leather  is  now  well  dauipetl 
with  water,  and  when  half  dry  each  tool  is  stamped 
repeatedlv  till  the  impression  is  a  rich  dark  choco- 
late-colour. The  chief  difficult v  in  tooling  is  to  get 
all  the  impressions  of  eiiual  cleiith  and  tone.  Small 
tools  have  a  tendency  to  dig  in  too  far,  and  large 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  mark  sufficiently. 
The  worker  will  find  the  results  better  if  he 
stands  at  his  work,  rather  than  sits,  when  using 
tools,  as  in  this  way  they  can  be  more  evenly  con- 
trolled. In  blind-tooling  the  lines  must  be  kept 
very  clear.  If  the  leather  is  too  damp,  the  tooling 
will  be  smudgy  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  dry, 
the  lines  will  not  darken.  It  must  be  kept  damp 
till  the  cover  is  finished. 

If  there  are  any  wrong  marks  made,  they  can 
generally  be  got  rid  of  by  slightly  damping  the 
leather  and  lifting  the  surface  with  a  needle,  but 
without  in  any  way  damaging  it. 

When  the  cover  is  quite  dry,  go  over  the  whole 
design  again,  this  time  previously  polishing  each 
gouge  on  a  piece  of  leather  before  using  it.  This 
gives  a  polished  appearance  to  the  tooling.  A 
piece  of  leather  for  the  purpose  might  be  kept 
stretched  and  nailed  down,  inside  upwards,  on  the 
bench  or  table. 

Blind-tooling  is  most  effective  when  executed 
on  Niger  morocco,  which  is  a  goat-skin  and  dull 
Venetian  red  in  colour.  Undressed  morocco  and 
pigskin  are  also  generally  blind-tooled,  in  which 
case  they  are  damped  with  equal  parts  of  lemon 
juice  and  water  instead  of  water  only.  Calf-skin 
is  damped  with  water.  When  washing  a  book 
always  apply  the  sponge  evenly  all  over,  as  washing 
in  patches  is  apt  to  mark  the  leather.  Blind- 
tooling  can,  of  course,  be  done  on  other  leathers, 
but  does  not  look  so  well,  and  for  those  gilding 
(which  will  be  fully  described  in  the  next  chapter) 
is  far  more  eftective. 

Till  the  book  is  entirely  finished  the  pages  should 
be  kept  covered  with  a  cap,  and  each  board  pro- 
vided with  a  covering  as  well. 

E.  DE  Kheims. 
(To  be  conliiiucd.) 
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The  Technical  Processes  of  Enamelling'. 


III. — Bassetaille. 

OF  all  the  processes  of  enamelling,  the  one 
known  as  "  Bassetaille  "  is  the  one  to  which 
I  should  like  to  draw  most  attention  and  to 
see  more  developed.  There  is  scarcely  an 
enameller  in  this  country — or  elsewhere,  for  that 
matter — who  does  work  of  this  kind,  and  yet 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  form  of 
enamelling.  Primarily,  it  is  a  combination  of 
enamel  and  metal,  in  which  the  two  materials  are 
wedded  without  either  losing  its  individuality  ;  the 
enamel  not  concealing  but  enhancing  the  beauty  and 
giving  variety  to  the  colour  of  the  metal,  the  latter, 
in  return,  making  the  enamel  glow  and  palpitate 
like  a  living  thing.  That  it 
is  not  more  practised  may 
be  due  to  the  great  artistic 
knowledge  and  technical 
skill  required.  Further,  it 
is  a  more  or  less  costly 
process,  and  therefore  re- 
quires an  educated  public 
to  appreciate  it. 

Now  the  two  metals 
which  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  this  method  of 
work,  and  which  are  essen- 
tially enameller's  metals,  are 
gold  and  silver.  There  is 
a  great  number  of  other 
metals,  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  there  are 
none  so  suitable  as  these 
for  this  process  of  Basse- 
taille. Copper  comes  next, 
but  it  o.xidizes  so  freely  that 
it  generally  spoils  the  en- 
amels, and,  although  I  have 
done  some  large  pieces  by 
this  method,  I  have  had  to 
limit  myself  to  two  cr  three 
enamels,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  describe  in  my 
article  on  Painted  Enamels. 
The  meaning  of  the  word 
"  bassetaille  "  is  low  cut,  as 
distinguished  from  "  bas  re- 
lief," i.e.,  low  relief.  Although  this  is  a  descriptive 
term,  yet  it  only  refers  to  the  metal  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, not  the  enamelling.  A  bassetaille  enamel  is 
like  an  early  Eg>-ptian  relief  (as  we  call  it),  which 
differs  from  Greek,  Roman  or  Italian  in  that  the 
ligures  are  sunk  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
wall,  whereas  in  the  Greek  the  wall  is  cut  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  subject — that  is,  in  carving 
a  subject  the  Greeks  always  cut  away  the  ground 
surrounding  it,  whereas  the  Egyptians  cut  their 
subject  into  the  material,  leaving  the  other  parts 
raised  in  juxtaposition.     After  this  has  been  done. 


the  carving  can  be  covered  with  enamel  until  it 
reaches  the  height  of  the  surrounding  metal.  This 
is  afterwards  hred  repeatedly,  until  the  whole  of 
the  enamel  is  well  filled  up  evenly  with  the  metal. 
The  enamels  employed  are  transparent,  so  that  the 
carving  is  plearly  seen  through  them,  thus  giving 
a  beautiful  lustrous  effect.  There  are  several 
specimens  in  our  museums,  the  chief  one  being 
the  celebrated  "  King's  Cup,"  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 
For  a  Hat  piece  it  is  simply  necessary  to  put  it  on 
a  pitch  block,  or  iron  bowl,  or  half  a  sphere  tilled 
with  pitch.     These  iron  bowls  are  made  in  various. 


tools  and  implements 
'Bassetaille" 


sizes,  from  four  inches  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,, 
and  are  supplied  with  a  leather  ring  so  that  the 
bowl  can  be  turned  it  any  direction  and  remain 
tirm  while  the  chiselling  is  being  done. 

The  pitch  is  Swedish,  and  is  mixed  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  resin  and  tallow  or  oil.  To  every  4  lbs. 
of  pitch  add  i  lb  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  i  oz.  of- 
tallow.  Melt  the  pitch,  resin  and  tallow  in  a 
saucepan  and  sprinkle  the  plaster  on  it,  stirring  the 
pitch  all  the  time  with  a  stick  or  spoon.  The  resin 
is  added  in  hot  weather  to  make  it  hard  and  prevent 
it  running,  and  the  tallow  is  added  in  the  w  inter  to- 
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stop  it  from  getting  too  hard.  A  little  sweet  oil  is 
preferred  by  many  to  tallow,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
the  metal  can  be  removed  from  the  pitch  more 
easily  when  required,  leaving  it  cleaner.  I  think 
myself  there  is  no  preference.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  ;  neglecting  to 
do  so  will  cause  much  inconvenience  afterwards. 

If  the  piece  chosen  is  of  small  dimensions,  it  can 
be  handled  with  greater  facility  if  it  is  made  to 
adhere  to  an  upright  handle  by  means  of  pine  resin 
and  carved  with  steel  tools  such  as  are  illustrated 
on  page  22.  The  process  is  very  similar  in  treat- 
ment to  that  described  in  my  first  article — namely, 
Champleve,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  cutting  is  quite  Hat  and  regular, 
leaving    metal    divisions,    while    in    the    case    of 


Sketch  showing  Section  of  Metal  Plate 

A. — The  ground  sunk  all  over  to  a  regular  depth. 

B. — The  space  carved. 

C. — The  carving  enamelled. 

■"  Bassetaille "  it  is  a  carving  in  relief,  without 
metal  divisions,  showing  the  greatest  retinemeiit 
possible. 

If  the  work  is  of  large  dimensions,  then  it  is 
fixed  to  the  pitch  bowl  (as  illustrated  on  page  193), 
and  the  smaller  hand  tools,  such  as  the  scorper  and 
graver,  are  discarded,  and  the  larger  tools,  such  as 
chisels  with  a  chaser's  hammer,  are  brought  into 
requisition. 

Another  way  of  attaining  a  similar  end  is  by 
using  a  chaser's  hammer  and  steel  punches  to  sink 
all  the  parts  of  the  design  from  the  front,  and  then 
raise  the  high  parts  from  the  back,  afterwards 
turning  the  piece  over  and  finishing  the  finest  parts 
from  the  front  again.  This  method  is  not  quite  so 
suitable  as  the  first  one  described  ;  I  merely  indicate 
the  possibility  of  it  and  leave  it  there — unless  for 
very  large  work,  and  it  is  better  that  such  work 
■should  not  be  enamelled  at  all. 

The  initial  outlay  is  very  considerable  in  work  of 
this  nature,  as  it  is  generallv  done  upon  fine  gold, 
and  this  consideration  may  largely  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  an  artist  who  is  thinking  of  undertaking  it.  By 
the  way,  it  may  not  occur  to  anyone  not  in  the 
habit  of  working  in  precious  materials  that  a  great 
deal  of  expense  may  be  saved  by  preserving  all  the 
cuttings  and  tilings  and  even  the  sw-eepings  of  the 
bench  and  floor.  It  is  also  advisable  to  bear  in 
mind  that  selling  a  piece  of  work  upon  gold,  so  far 
as  the  metal  is  concerned,  is  really  an  exchange  of 
money,  and  could  be  charged  for  as  such. 

After  the  carving  has  been    finished,   the   metal 

must    be     thoroughly — i.e.,    not     apparently,     but 

chemically — cleaned    before    the    enamelling  takes 

place.      After  removing  the  piece  from  the  pitch 

by  gently  heating  it,  either  with  a  blow-pipe  and 
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gas  flame,  or  warming  it  before  a  lire),  the  pitch  is 
wiped  off  with  a  rag  dipped  in  paraffin,  and  after 
as  much  pitch  as  it  is  possible  to  take  off  in  this 
way  has  been  disposed  of,  the  metal  is  annealed 
and  put  into  a  hot  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  another  bath  of  hot 
solution  of  soda  ;  then  it  is  scrubbed  with  a  nail 
brush  in  clear  water  and  dried  in  a  box  of  viarm 
sawdust  (boxwood  preferred).  Afterwards  the 
sawdust  is  dusted  off  with  a  chamois  leather. 

The  metal  must  on  no  account  now  be  touched 
with  the  fingers  nor  with  anything  else  which  may 
injure  the  surface,  imparting  some  foreign  matter, 
winch  may  destroy  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
enamel  we  are  so  desirous  of  obtaining. 

Xow  take  the  enamels,  which  have  been  pulver- 
ized and  washed  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  and  lay  the 
various  enamels  in  with  a  spatula 
(made  of  ivory,  nickel,  platinimi, 
or  any  other  metal  save  steel)  or 
with  a  brush,  evenly  side  by  side, 
taking  care  not  to  lose  the  con- 
tour or  sharpness  of  the  shapes 
and  masses  ;  for  here  we  have 
no  metal  dividing  lines  to  prevent 
one  enamel  mingling  with  the 
other,  and  if  done  carefully  they 
will  not  mingle. 

Further,  in  passing  it  into  the 
muffle,  the  greatest  possible  nicety  nuist  be  observed 
in  handling,  otherwise  the  jiowdered  enamel  may 
be  shaken,  and  all  the  labour  involved  in  laying  it 
on  will  be  lost,  and  fresh  enamel  will  have  to  be 
pulverized.  Should  such  an  accident  occur,  thete 
is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilled  milk  ;  it  must  be 
taken  back  and  started  again  de  novo.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  patch  up  the  work  in  this  state.  Once, 
h.owever,  it  has  been  successfully  passed  into  the 
furnace,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  pale  red,  it 
must  be  watched  and  taken  out  several  times  to  see 
how  it  is  liring.  Naturally,  it  is  wise  to  underdo 
it  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  subsequent  firings 
might  carry  it  too  far  and  cause  the  enamels  to 
blend,  the  edges  become  blurred  and  the  whole 
present  an  unwholesome,  blot;hy  appearance. 

Now  that  the  enamel  has  been  fired  and  the 
surface  of  it  levelled  with  the  metal,  many  of  the 
parts  are  somewhat  higher,  and  these  will  have  to 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  corundum  file.  After 
this  it  is  finished  either  by  firing  again  or  by 
rubbing  with  a  pumice  stone,  then  powdered  pumice 
and  Water  of  Ayr  hone,  afterwards  with  rotten- 
stone  and  oil  on  a  leather,  finally  with  rouge  and 
water  on  the  hand. 

Alexaxdkk  Fisher. 


In  photographing  paintings  and  other  coloured 
objects,  the  employment  of  what  are  known  as 
isochromatic  plates  is  very  valuable  in  rendering 
the  colours  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
With  ordinary  plates,  the  yellows  come  out  almost 
black  and  the  blues  almost  white.  The  increased 
sensitiveness  given  to  yellows  by  the  use  of  the 
isochromatic  plate  is  very  serviceable  in  photo- 
graphing manuscripts  and  prints  discoloured  by  age. 
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Stand  (in  Bent-iron  Work)  for  a  Hot-water  Jug,  or  Kettle 


Thu  Wrought- iron  Foot,  shown  unbent. 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SOME  excellent  suggestions  on  landscape 
photography  are  offered  to  amateurs  by  Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Bennett,  who  speaks  not  only  as  an 
amateur  photographer  of  experience  and  skill, 
but  as  also  a  painter  of  both  figure  and  landscape 
subjects.  In  regard  to  landscape  photography, 
which  is  his  specialty,  he  says  :  "  The  amateur  who 
devotes  himself  only  to  the  technical  side  of  his  art 
will  never  be  an  artist.  It  is  not  enough  to 
secure  a  sharp  impression  ;  indeed,  a  picture  fault- 
less in  this  respect  may  be  only  so  much  the  worse. 
For,  as  is  the  case  in  paintings,  the  photograph 
that  shows  distinctly  every  grass-blade  and  every 
Jeaf  is  very  likely  to  be  lacking  in  effects  of  mass. 
What  should  strike  the  spectator  first  is  the  entire 
mass  of  the  tree,  then  the  forms  of  the  branches, 
lastly  the  individual  leaves  ;  and  if  in  a  small  picture 
these  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  loss  is  hardly  to  be 
regretted. 

"  The  best  time  of  day  for  landscape  work  is  in 
the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon.  Then  the 
hghts  and  shades  are  disposed  in  large  masses  and 
few  details  come  out  prominently.  Before  deter- 
mining on  a  point  of  view,  look  at  your  subject  from 
all  sides,  from  near  and  from  far.  Frequently  it 
happens  that  with  a  slight  change  of  position  the 
appearance  of  the  subject  is  greatly  improved.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  well  to  take  up  your  position  so  that  the 
light  may  come  from  one  side  upon  the  principal 
objects  in  the  scene.  If  the  light  should  fall  full  in 
front,  the  subject  may  look  Hat  for  want  of  shadow, 
and  if  from  the  back   the   result  niav  be  little  more 


than  a  silhouette.  Avoid  subjects  in  which  straigh 
lines,  as  of  a  fence  or  a  railroad  track,  run  across 
the  picture  ;  they  will  appear  to  divide  it  into  hori- 
zontal sections  ;  but,  if  necessary  for  any  purpose  to 
take  such  a  view,  the  effect  may  be  ameliorated  by 
placing  a  figure  so  that  it  will  break  the  monotony 
of  the  lines.  Bits  of  foreground,  studies  of  objects 
close  at  hand  are  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  than 
e.xtended  view-s.  Let  the  beginner  content  himself 
with  photographing  picturesque  old  houses,  old  mills, 
rustic  bridges,  and  groups  of  trees,  when  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  well  detined  and  well  balanced. 
Effects  of  atmosphere  and  light  will  come  later 
when  he  knows  perfectlv  the  management  of 
camera,  developing  bath,  and  printing  apparatus." 


A  SETTLE,  which  may  be  built  with  great  strength 
while  yet  owning  all  the  litheness  and  slenderness 
shown  in  our  sketch,  is  jirovided  with  a  back  the 
upholstery  of  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  usual. 
The  deliciencv  is  made  up  bv  loose  hangings  carried 
all  about  under  a  high  frame.  For  a  Ick-a-tclc 
this  seat  would  be  very  comfortable,  without  risk 
of  draught  and  with  much  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
old-time  high-back  settle.  For  a  young  lady's 
sitting-room  it  would  look  well  covered  with  some 
pretty  striped  and  flowered  material  and  with  a 
little  painted  or  gilded  decoration.  One  made  in 
this  fashion  had  its  woodwork  linished  in  white 
enamel,  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  cushions  and 
curtains  were  of  white  soft  silk  with  a  gold-colour 
pattern  ;   the  whole  effect  was  cool  and  dainty. 
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Design  for  a  Settle.    By  F.  G.  S.  Bryce. 
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Awarded  Third  Prize  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Oxford. 
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Lessons  in  Wood  Carving;. 


IV. — A  Flower-Staxd  ix  Gothic  Style. 

A  PRELIMINARY  glimpse  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  wood-carving  was  given  in  the 
first  issue  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  design 
being  a  tea-tray,  for  flat  treatment.  Our 
model  last  month  was  in  the  Bvzantine  style,  and 
to  return  now  to  the  Gothic  style  is  logical  enough, 
for  the  Gothic  style  grew  out  of  the  Bvzantine, 
and,  as  used  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  shows  the  rounded  arch,  and  rounded 
vault,  and  other  characteristics  of  its  predecessor. 
The  pointed  stvle,  with  which  one  usually  asso- 
ciates the  term  ''  Gothic."  originated  in  Italy  bv  the 
conquering  Goths  from  Scandinavia  taking  a  form 
distinct  from  all  others,  under  Theodoric.  From 
the  tenth  century  to  the  fifteenth  it  flourished  in 
Italy,  along  the  Rliine,  in  France,  and  in  England. 


the  best  wood  to  use  for  our  purpose.  Always 
choose  hard  wood  for  your  vi'ork.  Carving  in  pine 
or  white  wood  never  looks  crisp.  The  necessary 
stock  seven-eighths  inch  thick  and  the  making  up 
are  inexpensive.  Of  course,  the  several  pieces 
should  be  carved  before  they  are  put  together. 
The  neatest  way  to  put  them  together  is  to  mitre 
them.  It  is  better  to  have  the  stock  got  out  by  a 
cabinet-maker,  as  the  legs  are  band-sawed.  I 
strongly  advise  those  persons  not  accustomed  to 
use  a  jig  saw,  circular  saw,  or  band  saw,  or  even 
planer,  not  to  touch  them  to  get  out  stock  ;  for  I 
have  seen  cases  where  one  or  two  fingers  have 
been  lost  by  inexperienced  persons  trying  to  handle 
these  tools.  It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  advocate 
the  carver  getting  out  his  own  stock,  for  cabinet- 
making  and  carving  are  two  very  different  branches. 


It  is  a  geometric  style,  employing  such  Christian 
symbols  as  the  trefoil  for  the  Trinity,  and  the 
cinquefoil  for  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour. 
Another  marked  feature  is  that  it  allowed,  inter- 
woven with  the  geometric  tracery,  the  use  of  what- 
ever plant  forms  belonged  to  the  locality  where  it 
was  used.  Oak  leaves  are  very  characteristic  of 
this  style,  and  are  used  with  blunt  tips ;  and 
animals — even  human  figures — are  employed  in  it. 
Some  ornamental  features,  mostly  historic,  are  the 
Tudor  rose,  fleur-de-hs,  crocket,  trefoil,  vine,  and 
scroll.  The  scroll  partakes  of  the  serpentine 
character  of  the  Byzantine  type,  instead  of  being 
spiral.  The  Gothic  style,  unlike  the  Byzantine 
and  Romanesque,  has  been  preserved  almost  un- 
changed since  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  illustrations  on  the  next  page  show  the 
complete  design,  the  full  size  working  details  being 
given  in  one  of  the  supplementary  sheets.     Oak  is 


and  a  person  may  be  very  clever  at  one  of  them 
without  knowing  anything  at  all  about  the  other. 
If  he  can  do  both,  so  much  the  better.  n  r- -o 

Be  sure  not  to  cut  this  design  in  a  "finicky"  way  ; 
have  it  bold  and  dashing.  Keep  strictly  to  the  out- 
line, of  course.   The  tools  must  be  in  good  condition. 

The  transferring  having  been  done  in  the  usual 
way,  by  means  of  blue  paper  and  a  dull  point,  and 
the  design  now  being  on  the  wood,  take  a  large 
veining  tool  and  go  all  around  the  outline.  Before 
removing  the  background — which  should  be  one 
quarter  inch  deep,  and  is  done  with  a  flat  gouge — 
it  would  be  well  to  undercut  slightlv  the  outline  of 
the  whole  design,  thus  giving  a  little  shadow. 
This  must  be  done  with  those  tools  that  fit  the 
various  curves.  Place  the  wood  on  the  bench  and 
clamp  it  down,  taking  care  to  have  a  bit  of  wood 
or  hard  rubber  under  the  clamp,  to  prevent  it  from 
injuring  the  wood. 
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CARVED   FLOWER-POT 
STAND. 

One-third  of  the  actual 
siz^. 

(For  fuU-sizsd  drawing, 
see  Supplement  A.) 


A. 
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For 

treatment, 

see 

pages 

199  and 

2C2. 


Half  of  the  Top 

View. 

The  actual  size  is 
13  inches  square. 
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After  the  background  has  been  cut  out,  take  a 
fluter  and  cut  the  Hue  where  the  leaves  roll  over, 
and  with  the  gouge  make  as  much  undercutting  as 
ma)-  be  necessary  to  show  plainly  that  one  part  of 
the  leaf  rolls  over  another.  There  is  not  much 
modelling  on  these  leaves.  With  a  large  veining 
tool  cut  the  sunken  midrib,  also  the  ribs  running 
from  each  point  toward  the  centre  of  the  leaves. 
Take  a  flat  gouge,  and,  with  the  concave  side  down, 
round  the  leaves  on  one  side  of  the  midrib  ;  then, 
with  the  convex  side  held  down,  hollow  the  other 
side  of  the  leaf.  This  gives  the  twisted  appearance 
so  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style.  Be  sure  to 
give  a  slight  undercutting  everywhere.  The  stems 
roll  over  scroll-like,  and  should  be  bevelled 
toward  the  background.  The  background  need 
not  be  even  and  smooth,  only  clear  of  chips  and 
not  displaj-ing  cuts  that  show  the  shape  of  the  end 
of  the  tool. 

On  each  side  of  the  Hower-stand  there  is  a 
shield  ;  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Gothic 
style.  The  shapes  of  these  shields  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  carver,  who  can  put  his 
own  shield  and  family  device  on  it  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  or  a  motto  may  be  used.  There 
is  a  section  shown  of  the  egg  and  dart  mould- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  stand.  This  moulding 
need  not  be  cut  perfectly  smooth,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  good  curves  on  it,  and 
the  shapes  should  be  alike,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
eggs  and  darts.  One  practical  way  of  insuring  this 
is  to  take  a  compass  an-d  space  off  the  surface  of 
the  moulding  according  to  the  number  of  eggs  and 
darts  to  be  placed  on  it  ;  then,  taking  a  piece  of 
paper  and  cutting  it  to  the  exact  size  and  contour 
of  the  egg,  place  it  on  the  moulding  as  many  times 
as  it  is  spaced  off,  and  draw  around  it.  This  would 
obviate  any  risk  of  unevenness  such  as  would  be 
incurred  by  free-hand  sketching,  and  yet  the 
variety  of  strokes  .and  cuts  in  carving  these  into 
relief  will  give  the  stamp  of  hruid  work,  and  take 
away  any  effect  that  might  look  mechanical  from 
the  spacing. 

The  top  of  the  stand  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  has  a  moulding  round  it  which  is  left 
plain  from  preference,  as  the  top  of  the  stand  has 
flat  carving  upon  it.  An  object  should  never  be 
overloaded  with  ornament.  Some  places  must  be 
left  plain  to  rest  the  eye.  The  carving  on  the  top 
must,  to  conform  to  fitness,  be  in  very  low  relief — 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  sufficient.  It  is  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  w,ay  as  the  sides,  e.xcept  as  to 
depth.  The  top  is  fastened  on  by  glued  wooden 
blocks  from  the  inside,  or  with  blocks  screwed  on 
from  inside. 

A  finish  for  this  stand  may  be  of  shellac,  well 
rubbed,  or  the  usual  beeswax  and  turpentine, 
mixed  warm  and  rubbed  in  with  a  woollen  rag,  or 
simply  linseed  oil.  K.4RL  Vox  Rydixgsvard. 


Gesso  Work: 


THE  ART  OF  MODELLING  WITH  THE  BRUSH. 


Gloves  seem  to  be  a  necessity  to  some  wood- 
carvers  who  have  tender  skins.  These  should  wear 
"  gants  de  Suede  "  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than 
those  for  ordinary  wear,  for  if  at  all  tight  they 
confine  and  restrain  the  free  action  of  the  hand, 
and  will  cause  cramp. 


II. — Preparation  of  Surfaces  for  Working 
WITH  Gesso. 

WHEX  working  a  design  on  a  soft,  loose- 
grained  wood  such  as  deal  or  pine,  the 
wood  must  be  sized  with  glue  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of   moisture  in  the  gesso. 
If  this  be  not  carefully  done,  the  gesso  will  crack 
and  fall  oft',  and  the  same  bad  result  will  follow  if  a  ■ 
polished  surface  be  used. 

White  holly,  sycamore,  and  oak  are  all  good 
woods  to  work  upon,  not  requiring  any  sizing  ;  of 
these  sycamore  is  preferable.  With  oak,  owing  to 
open  grain,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform  edge  to 
the  modelling. 

The  best  canvases  for  the  purpose  are  artist's 
canvas  and  tailor's  canvas.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
former  must  be  used.  It  should  be  mounted  on 
wood  and  carefully  sized. 

When  an  uncoloured  design  on  a  dark  ground  is 
required,  a  spirit  stain  must  be  used  on  the  wood, 
but  if  the  design  is  either  coloured  alone  or  gilded, 
the  wood  may  be  stained  with  a  water  stain.  Good 
stains  of  this  description  are  made  with  aniline 
dyes. 

For  linishing  gesso  modelled  in  low  relief,  take 
one  ounce  of  white  beeswax,  shaved  line,  and  cover 
it  with  turpentine.  Mix  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
turpentine.  Rub  over  the  design  lightly,  and  polish 
with  a  piece  of  silk. 

An  antique  appearance  may  easily  be  given  to 
gesso,  in  rich,  subdued  colouring.  Polish  the 
whole  surface  with  beeswax  and  turpentine. 
Should  the  background  be  stained  green  or 
brown,  the  ornament  should  be  coloured  to 
harmonise  with  it.  Oil  colour  is  mixed  with  clear 
linseed  oil ;  put  it  on  freely,  allowing  it  to  run 
into  the  hollows,  and  wiping  it  off  from  those 
parts  which  are  in  relief.  Raw  umber  and  emerald 
green  may  be  used  for  a  green  ground,  and  raw 
umber,  raw  sienna,  and  burnt  sienna  for  a  brown 
ground.  When  dry,  polish  lightly.  This  is  a  very 
suitable  method  of  colouring  for  picture  or  mirror 
frames. 

The  best  protection  for  gesso  is  oil  varnish,  but 
it  dries  with  a  glossy  surface.  Gilding  with 
bronzing  powders  mixed  with  gum,  if  protected 
from  the  air  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  gives  a  rich 
effect. 

For  tinting  gesso  without  any  groundwork  of 
gold,  white  shellac  varnish,  or  distemper  colour 
mixed  with  size,  imparts  a  fair  colouring.  If  the 
scheme  of  design  includes  a  background  which 
forms  a  design  in  itself,  colour  this  ground  with 
distemper  colour  mixed  with  gum,  leaving  the 
ornament  uncoloured.  Pick  out  the  important 
masses  with  some  transparent  oil  colour  mixed 
with  shellac  varnish,  and  slightly  tint  the  remaining 
details  with    raw   sienna    or   with   varnish    alone. 


Nature 
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IN  Gesso. 
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When  this  treatment  is  carried  out,  the  wood 
ground  should  be  unstained,  either  oak  or  mahogany 
being  used. 

III. — CoLOURiXG  Over  Gildixg. 

When  the  gesso  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  gold, 
or  gold  leaf,  transparent  oil  colours  mixed  with 
copal  oil  varnish  give  a  very  rich  effect,  reminding 
one  of  old  Italian  and  Spanish  leathers  when  gilded 
and  lacquered.  Much  variety  can  be  gained  with 
the  palette  set  with 

Sap  Green.  Italian  Pink. 

Antwerp  Blue.  Crimson  Lake. 

Prussian  Blue.  Burnt  Sienna. 


again,  and  finish  with  the  wax,  polishing  it   with 
soft  silk  when  it  is  set. 

Gesso  may  be  coloured  with  transparent  oil 
colours,  with  the  copal  oil  varnish  as  a  medium, 
without  any  gilding  underneath.  When  used  in 
combination  with  painting  on  canvas,  the  result  is 
extremely  decorative.  By  treating  the  painting  like 
tapestry,  and  the  background  and  ornamentations 
in  gesso,  gilding  and  colouring  the  latter,  the  effect 
is  gorgeous  and  most  striking.  This  way  of  apply- 
ing gesso  was  the  principal  means  employed  bv  the 
Italians  in  the  decoration  of  their  altar  pieces,  the 
gesso  being  used  by  them  for  halos,  wings,  jewellery, 
and  other  accessories. 


P.ANEL  IN  Gesso.    Designed  and  E.xecuted  by  Walter  crane. 


Allow  the  colour  to  run  well  into  the  hollows, 
wiping  it  off  from  those  parts  in  high  relief  with  a 
soft  rag  wrapped  round  the  finger.  When  it  is 
quite  dry,  another  coat  of  the  varnish  is  desirable, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  discolouring  the  gold.  The 
richest  and  most  permanent  work  is  gained  by  using 
gold  leaf  instead  of  bronzing  powder.  First  prepare 
the  gesso  work  with  a  coating  of  white  lead. 
When  dry  cover  it  with  gold  size,  and  when  this  is 
in  a  tacky  condition,  apply  the  gold  leaf  (transferred 
leaf  if  possible),  dabbing  it  into  place  with  cotton- 
wool or  a  soft  brush. 

Another  way  of  giving  to  the  gesso  an  old 
appearance  is  to  grind  some  powder  colour  finely, 
and  mix  it  with  some  prepared  beeswax  and 
turpentine,  using  a  palette  knife  for  the  purpose, 
making  it  into  a  dark  paste.  First  coat  the  gesso 
with  wax  ;  hold  a  hot  iron  close  to  it  to  incorporate 
them  ;  put  on  the  coloured  mixture,  using  the  iron 


Wooden  linger  panels  covered  with  tailor's 
canvas  form  a  good  ground  for  modelling  ornament 
upon,  the  canvas  not  being  painted  at  all,  but  gilded 
throughout. 

F.  Jewsbury. 


Walter  Crane  has  practised  gesso  work  with 
great  success.  The  example  given  herewith  was 
photographed  directly  from  one  of  his  small 
cabinet  pieces,  but  without  the  glowing  colour  of 
the  original  it  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
tinished  work.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  that  of  an 
illuminated  missal,  or  of  a  line,  translucent  enamel, 
with  lustrous  deep  harmonies  of  splendid  hues,  if 
lacquers  are  used  for  finish.  Yet,  treated  in  pale 
tints,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  colour,  gesso  work 
can  be  made  no  less  beautiful. 
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Decorative  Panel  in  Pyrogravure  (Burnt-wood  Etching). 

By  J.  W.  FosDiCK. 
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Two  Designs 

FOR   AN 

EMBROIDERED 
COVER     . 

FOR  A 

BIBLE. 


BY 


M.   L.  MACOMBER. 


For  suggestions  for  treatment, 
see  page  210. 


Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 


(Conlimicd  from  page  149.) 


"WHITE   WORK." 

IT  requires  some  skill  to  work  the  centres  of 
crosses  successfully.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  managing  them  in  general  ecclesiasti- 
cal embroidery,  but  the  best  way  in  "  white 
work "  is  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  square 
formed  in  the  centre  by  two  intersecting  stitches, 
which,  taken  from  the  corners,  shall  bisect  each 
other  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.  "  Filling" 
dojvn  into  these  points  within  the  outline  made  by 
these   stitch    lines  is  a  careful   process.     Each    of 


Crosses  suitable  for  Stoles. 

(For  suggestions  for  treatment  in  "  White  Work,"  see  p.  209.) 

these  four  points  should  be  finished  down  to  the 
centre  with  their  sides  touching  each  other.  It  is 
easier  to  both  fill  and  cover  one  at  a  time.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  finish  the  parts  of  a  design 
as  you  work,  both  because  the  change  of  work  is 
restful,  and  because  you  keep  the  proportion  and 
general  effect  more  surely  in  mind.  When  the 
spaces  are  wide  the  work  has  a  liner  effect,  and  is 
more  elaborate  if  a  line  is  drawn  through  the 
centre  and  the  work  is  done  in  two  rows. 

Monograms  are  especially  suited  to  altar  decora- 
tion. The  IHS  and  the  k  and  il  are  often  used 
together  on  the  white  linen  frontal.  The  words 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy"  may  be  beautifully  worked. 
"  In  Remembrance  of  Me  "  is  also  a  script  decora- 
tion. These  letters  should  be  from  four  to  six 
inches  high.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  "  white 
work  "  is  most  effective  when  these  words  are  so 
raised  and  embroidered  that  they  can  be  read  from 
the  end  of  a  long  aisle.  It  may  seem  almost  super- 
fluous to  say  that  different  styles  of  letters  should 


not  be  combined  or  used  even  separately  on  the 
same  piece  of  embroidery,  but  this  is  sometimes 
done  even  in  the  elaborate  silk  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery. It  is  not  only  very  inharmonious,  but 
shows  a  total  lack  of  study  in  the  matter  of  com- 
position. The  Old  English  letters  are  much  used  ; 
the  German  script,  too,  is  rich  and  heavy,  affording 
good  lines  for  the  embroidery. 

Wheat  and  grapes  require  careful  work.  The 
fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  bunch  should  be  raised 
higher,  and  the  "filling"  should,  in  each  grape,  be 
kept  firm  in  the  centre.  The  wheat  kernels  should 
be  well  rounded  up,  but,  as  always  in  such  small 
spaces,  the  stitches  must  be  judiciously  placed,  so 
that  each  one  shall  mean  something,  and  the 
ground  material  may  not  be  worn  more  than  is 
necessary  by  the  needle.  The  covering  stitches  in 
both  wheat  and  grapes  should  be  horizontal.  The 
entire  head  and  bunch  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
all  the  stitches  should  be  parallel.  If  they  vary 
in  this,  the  absolute  conventionality  is  lost,  and  so 
the  spirit  of  the  style.  The  strands  of  the  wheat 
beard  should  be  worked  over  a  single  laid  thread, 
the  stems  over  a  double  thread  laid  the  full  length. 
It  may  be  conlined  on  a  curved  line  by  an  invisible 
stitch.     This  line  work  is  often  less  difficult  than 


carrving  a  wider  line  ;  indeed,  the  wider  the  spaces 
to  be  covered,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  them 
firm  and  even.  The  grape  tendrils  should  also  be 
worked  over  one  thread. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  laundering  and 
pressing  of  this  work,  because  until  it  is  pressed  it 
is  not  complete.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  method, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  should  be  taught 
of  embroidery  in  general.  "  White  work,"  when 
finished,  is,  from  the  soft  quality  of  the  cotton,  not 
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likely  to  be  perfectly  clean.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  clipped  up  and  down  into  very  hot  water.  This 
brij^htens  both  linen  and  cotton  alike.  Now  lay 
it  wet,  face  downward,  perfectly  smooth  on  soft 
white  flannel  which  is  folded  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
cover  the  embroidery  with  a  bit  of  flne  linen  or 
muslin,  and  press  it  iirmly  into  the  flannel  with  a 
hot  iron.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  hot  enough 
to  scorch,  but  the  work  should  steam  and  dry 
quickly.  These  embroidered  linens  will  be  as  new 
as  ever  after  laundering,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
pure  and  fresh  for  altar  use.  The  symbols  and 
letters  so  worked  and  pressed  may  be  made,  e\en 
on  tine  lawn,  to  look  as  though  carxed  in  ivory. 

L.  B.  Wilson. 


CROSSES   FOR     'WHITE  WORK." 

The  different  kinds  of  stitches  to  be  used  in 
these  crosses,  intended  to  be  embroidered  on  Hnen, 
are  generally  indicated  in  the  designs  ;  but  a  few 
directions  as  to  the  manner  of  w'orking  may  be 
helpful.  In  the  two  shorter  crosses  the  borders  are 
worked  with  satin-stitch  after  having  been  run 
lengthwise  twice,  the  body  of  the  crosses  being 
iilled  in  rather  solidly  with  seed-stitch.  The  kernels 
of  wheat  are  tilled  so  that  the  roundest  part  of 
each  is  toward  the  outer  end  ;  the  beard  is  in  fine 
stem-stitch  worked  over  one  thread.  The  grape 
leaves  should  be  flat,  having  little  or  no  filling.  All 
single  lines  are  to   be  worked  in  stem-stitch  over 


The  Stole  Design,  by  Mr.  Audsley  (Supple- 
ment B),  is  suitable  for  a  white  festival  stole,  em- 
broidered on  plain  corded  silk.  The  lilies  and 
leaves  should  be  worked  in  floss  silks,  and  outlined 
with  Japanese  gold,  the  latter  being  carried  past 
the  crown  to  form  the  scrolls  below.  The  crown 
laid  in  Japanese  gold  and  outlined  with  purl. 
The  cross  and  surrounding  ornament  should  be 
worked  almost  entirely  in  gold,  but  with  a  little 
green  silk  introduced  here  and  there,  and  the  circles 
might  be  padded  and  worked  in  satin  stitch,  and 
afterwards  outlined  with  a  fine  gold  thread. 


one  thread,  fine  or  coarse  cotton  being  used, 
according  to  the  delicacy  or  boldness  of  the  line. 
In  the  uppermost  design  on  this  page  the  outline 
of  the  cross  should  be  heavy  ;  the  trefoil  ornamen- 
tation and  the  monogram  should  be  worked  solidly 
over  the  same  depth  of  filling,  not  being  too  flat. 
In  the  last  example  the  seed-stitch  must  be  rather 
delicate,  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  clearness  of 
the  scroll,  or  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  cross  itself, 
and  worked  in  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  angles  of 
the  cross  and  the  circle.  The  other  two  crosses 
will  also  do  for  silk  embroidery,  as  on  stoles. 
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THE   USE   OF   FILO   FLOSS. 

FILO  FLOSS,  of  all  embroidei-y  threads,  un- 
doubtedly is  most  beautiful  and  most  satis- 
factory for  fine  embroidery.  It  has  a  lustre 
which  only  unskilful  handling  will  dull.  It 
has  also  the  slightest  crimp — hardly  perceptible 
except  as  it  affects  the  lav  of  the  stitches.  Stitches 
placed  closely  in  this  thread  hold  their  surface 
because  of  the  little  wave  which  dovetails  the  one 
with  the  other — if  such  a  term  may  be  used  in  a 
process  so  slight. 

Several  difficulties  arise  in  using  iilo  silks,  and 
many  who  have  encountered  them  are  inclined  to 
lay  tiie  blame  on  the  silk.  The  fault  lies  outside  of 
it,  however,  and  is  to  be  overcome  only  by 
experience  and  practice.  In  the  tirst  place,  the 
objection  is  made  that  the  thread  roughs  and 
catches.  This  it  does  because  it  comes  in  contact 
with  some  rough  object.  The  first  precaution 
against  this  is  to  open  the  skein  carefully,  cut  away 
the  knot  that  holds  the  ends,  unwind  the  skein,  and 
rewind  it  iirmly  on  a  card.  A  2-inch  square  card 
with  the  corners  clipped  off  and  a  little  slit  in  one 
side  to  hold  the  end  is  the  best  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  skein  in  order.  It  takes  an  extra 
minute  to  do  this  bit  of  preliminary  work,  but 
that  is  far  less  than  the  time  and  patience  required 
to  unravel  a  tangled  skein,  which  in  its  very 
tangling  is  damaged  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

The  hlo  strand  is  made  up  of  six  threads,  and 
another  way  of  injuring  its  quality  is  to  pull  out  one 
or  two — as  it  is  generally  used  singly  or  double — 
and  cut  them  separately.  This  operation  is  really 
exasperating  to  an  experienced  embroiderer  who 
watches  a  learner  at  it  and  hears  the  plea  that  to 
clip  all  six  threads  at  a  time  wastes  the  silk. 
If  only  one  thread  is  needed,  the  others  are 
easily  wound  on  the  card  again. 

Another  mistake  which  harms  the  silk  is  that  of 
carrying  two  threads  in  the  needle  instead  of  one 
doubled.  By  threading  two,  you  have  at  the  eye 
of  the  needle  four.  This  requires  a  larger-eyed 
needle,  which  parts  the  woof  and  warp  of  the 
ground  material  so  much  that  the  stitches  cannot 
be  laid  so  closely  or  evenly.  But  the  greatest 
objection  to  this  is  the  two  floating  ends,  which 
tangle  and  rough  and  knot,  spoiling  the  silk,  the 
ground  material,  and  the  evenness  of  the  stitches 
already  placed,  perhaps  bending  or  breaking  the 
needle,  because  the  patience  of  the  worker  is  too 
far  gone  to  allow  of  anything  but  pulls  and  jerks. 
Always  double  one  thread  when  you  want  this 
weight,  or,  if  you  are  working  heavily,  double  two 
or  three.  If  the  silk  cuts  at  the  eye,  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  needle  ;  throw  it  away  and  find  a 
perfect  one. 

Another  way  in  which  silk  is  roughened  is  by 
hands  that  are  not  in  good  order  for  the  work.  It 
is  essential  that  an  embroiderer's  hands  should  be 
smooth.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  use  an  untwisted 
silk  with  rough  tingers.  A  piece  of  emery  board 
will  "  finish  off  "  the  fingers  so  that  both  they  and 
the  silk  will  be  comfortable.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
work  with  hands  that  are  too  moist.  A  little 
alcohol  rubbed  in  will  dry  them 
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EMBROIDERY. 

The  Conventional  Rose  Design  [see  pages  206-7)  fo''  a 
Bible  cover  and  the  alternative  pomegranate  design  sliould 
be  wrought  in  full  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  They  should  be 
made  heavy  and  rich  in  decided  colours  and  gold,  after  the 
style  of  the  old  missal  work.  The  floss  silk  should  be  used  in 
two  strands  throughout  the  work.  The  roses  may  be  done  in 
three  shades  of  pink.  Begin  with  a  light  tone  at  tfie  edges  and 
shade  to  a  deep  colour  at  the  centres.  Use  the  lily  greens  for 
the  caly.xes.  Work  the  centre  dot  over  twice  in  opposite 
directions  to  raise  it,  then  cross-bar  it  with  one  or  two  lines, 
and  fasten  at  the  intersection  v.ith  a  couching  stitch.  Work 
the  four  trefoil  leaves  in  silver  greens  in  three  shades.  The 
monogram  is  done  in  laid  stitch  at  right  angles  with  its 
outline.  Cover  the  outer  edge  line  with  stitches  taken  in 
working  cotton,  not  straight  across  the  width,  but  at  a  decided 
slant.  Do  not  pile  the  stitches  ;  they  are  to  raise  the  gold, 
and  should  lie  evenly.  Raise  the  band  which  surrounds  the 
monogram  in  the  same  way.  If  you  are  working  on  a 
material  which  is  to  serve  as  background — as  silk  or  velvet 
— you  are  now  ready  for  the  gold,  but  if  on  a  linen  backing, 
cover  all  the  ground  spaces  with  satin  stitch.  Split  the  Hoss 
silk  into  two  strands  for  this.  Disregard  the  nimbus 
which  is  around  the  IHS,  filling  in  the  space  completely 
with  the  satin  stitch.  When  this  is  done,  work  out  the  nimbus 
in  a  fine  thread  ol  Japanese  gold,  couching  it  tirmly  over  the 
satin  background.  Border  all  the  forms  with  a  double  thread 
of  tine  gold,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  cover  the  cotton 
raised  lines  with  two  rows  of  the  double  gold.  This  book- 
cover  requires  very  careful  work,  as  all  the  parts  are 
independent  and  a  great  deal  is  laid  in  a  very  small  space. 

N.\STCRTIUM  B.iND.  (Sfc  Supplement  B,  No.  43.) 
This  delightful  arrangement  of  a  beautiful  flower  is 
susceptible  of  great  results  if  intelligently  handled.  Used 
exactly  as  it  is  represented  in  the  design,  it  would  serve  for  a 
border  for  a  chairback  or  sofaback,  or  a  decoration  for  a 
workbag.  Twice  repeated  it  would  make  an  ideal  table- 
centre.  Algerian  silk  or  stout  Hoss  should  be  used  in  rich 
tones  of  orange  deepening  to  the  darkest  red,  the  spots  of 
black  and  a  touch  of  palest  green  in  tlie  very  centre  of  the 
Hower  ;  \ery  dark  greens  for  the  stems  and  leaves,  the 
veinings  ahiiost  black.  No  outline  is  required  here.  The 
stems  should  be  worked  in  satin  stitch,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  shaded  from  light  to  dark  in  imperceptible  gradation. 
F"or  another  treatment,  enlarge  the  design  to  four  or  five 
times  its  present  size.  Cut  out  the  blossoms  in  velvet 
(using  three  different  tones  of  orange  for  this),  putting 
in  the  lines  and  spots  in  thick  Algerian  silk,  and  button- 
holing the  edges  with  the  same.  The  leaves  may  either  be 
cut  out  and  applied  in  green  linen  or  darned  in  thick  green 
silk  or  tapestry  worsted  ;  but  whichever  mode  of  working  is 
employed,  the  leaves  must  be  finished  before  the  velvet 
flowers  are  laid  on,  or  the  effect  will  be  entirely  spoilt.  A 
curtain  of  dull  blue  arras  cloth,  with  a  nasturtium  fringe 
treated  as  described,  would  indeed  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
amply  repay  the  enterprising  worker  for  her  toil.  Linen 
makes  the  best  ground  for  the  smaller  pieces,  and  may  be 
either  natural  coloured  or  dull  green  or  blue. 

Book  Cover  (Sweet  Pea).  (iVv  page  186.) 
Work  this  on  fine  natural  tinted  linen  or  parchment 
coloured  satin  ;  or,  if  preferred,  vellum  might  be  used.  The 
stems  and  little  tendrils  should  be  laid  in  fine  gold  thread 
sewn  down  with  brownish  horsetail.  Three  tones  of  fresh 
delicate  green  for  the  leaves  and  caly.xes,  and  five  or  six  tones 
of  tender  pink  for  the  blossoms.  This  should  be  hlo  floss,  and 
only  one  thread  should  be  used.  Work  the  inner  petals  of  the 
three  darkest  tones,  and  the  outer  petals  from  the  palest  of  the 
five.  The  little  pods  should  be  green  with  solid  golden  circles, 
and  the  line  surrounding  the  pattern  should  also  be  Laid  in 
gold  whipped  over  with  green. 

Sweet-Pea  Semi-conventional  Border.  (Page  186.) 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  design  maybe  utilised 
for  needlework  ;  the  scroll-like  corner  adds  much  to  its 
practical  value.  It  would  be  especially  suitable  for  a  table 
centre-piece  or  tea-table  cloth,  the  edge  finished  with  a  hem- 
stitch  beyond  the   embroidery,  or  buttonholed  on   the   outer 
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side  and  cut  out.  The  design  may  either  be  treated  in  solid 
embroidery  or  outlined  only  ;  if  outlined,  the  scrolls  might  be 
filled  in  with  a  light  lace  stitch.  Lace  stitches  are  used  on 
linen  with  the  happiest  results.  Either  natural  colouring  or 
two  tones  of  any  given  colour  would  come  well  on  white  or 
ecru  linen.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
outlines  in  every  detail,  so  as  to  preserve  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  blossoms. 

Sweet  Pe.\  Border.    (Sec  Supplement  B,  \o.  45.) 

This  quaint  arrangement  might  he  used  as  a  border  for  a 
summer  tea-cloth  or  a  table-centre  where  the  floral  decorations 
were  of  many-hued  sweet  peas.  Fine  white  linen  of  almost  a 
cambric  texture,  or  the  faintest  and  palest  shade  of  green 
makes  the  best  ground,  and  the  worker  cannot  do  better  than 
copy  direct  from  nature. 

Square  for  Pin  Cushion.    {Sec  Supplement  A,  No.  41. 

The  design  is  a  conventionalised  treatment  of  the  carnation, 
but  suggests  also  the  peacock  feather,  and  might  be  worked 
effectively  on  white  satin  or  coarse  silk  in  peacock  tones,  viz., 
blue,  green,  purple  and  gold.  The  pip-shaped  ornament 
might  be  made  to  suggest  an  "  eye "  in  blue  and  purple. 
The  foliage  may  be  green,  and  the  triangular  corner  pieces  in 
graduated  tones  of  blue  green  and  purple. 

Sweet  Pe.\s  :   Repe.at  Design.    {Sec  page  187.) 

This  may  be  worked  for  a  small  standing  screen,  or  it 
might  be  used  (enlarged)  for  a  curtain  for  a  bookcase  or  a 
valance  below  a  pottery  shelf.  Thin  furniture  satin,  or  moire 
natural  coloured,  would  make  a  pleasing  ground.  The  dotted 
Ijnes  should  be  cut  gold  beads  or  French  knots  of  gold  thread 
— the  true  Parisian  kind,  which  is  as  tle.\ible  as  silk.  The 
stems  may  be  laid  in  gold  thread,  or  worked  in  satin  stitch 
over  a  padding  thread,  or  simply  in  stem  stitch — two  tones 
of  green.  Filo  Hoss  should  be  used  for  the  flowers  in  many 
tones,  from  pink,  so  pale  as  to  be  almost  white,  to  a  deep 
red.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  flowers  are  too  small  to 
admit  of  many  different  tones,  but  e.ach  blossom  may  differ 
from  the  next  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  tints.  A 
shaded  border  of  straight  lines  edged  with  gold  thread  makes 
a  harmonious  finish.  .All  the  tones  employed  in  the  work 
should  appear,  beginning  with  the  lightest  and  shading  down 
to  the  darkest,  and  back  again  to  the  fi:st,  beginning  and 
ending  with  a  line  of  gold  thread. 

M.  B.  H. 


LEATHER  WORK  AND   PYROQRAPHY. 

Music  Cask.     i.Sh  Supplement  B,  Xn.  47. 1 

This  case  is  so  simple  that  any  saddler  or  leather  worker 
could  produce  it.  It  should  be  made  out  of  a  good  strong 
piece   of  cow-hide   with   shaped   side   pieces  sewn   in.      It 

can  be  fastened  with  a 
couple  of  studs.  The 
handle  is  a  neatly  cut 
and  shaped  piece  held 
in  place  by  the  straps 
sewn  across.  The  de- 
sign need  not  be 
raised  ;  in  that  event 
the  case  would  not  need  lining.  Cut  the  lines  and  then 
hammer  down  the  ground,  putting  in  the  pattern  as  indicated. 
The  "  bordering "  of  stars  may  be  omitted  if  preferred,  as 
the  plain  leather  would  look  very  well. 


The  L.iDY  Godiv.\  P.4Nel  was  executed  in  poker  work,  but 
the  leatherworker  with  an  ambition  will  find  in  this  design 
work  not  unworthy  of  his  skill.  The  treatment  should  be 
broad,  especially  in  the  framework,  the  modelling  being  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  figure.  The  lettering  might  be  slightly 
raised,  to  allow  of  the  ground  around  the  foliage  and  figure 
being  well  beaten  down. 


stitute,  although  it  never  takes  quite  the  rich  old  ivory  tint  of 
the  French  poplar.  Holly  burns  pretty  well,  but  it  is  too  hard. 
Bass-wood  is  good  in  its  way.  The  kind  of  wood  to  be  used 
should  depend  greatly  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the 
decoration.  For  the  frieze  of  a  room,  or  a  large  panel  to  go  over 
a  chimney-piece,  soft  wood  would  be  best,  for  it  would  allow 
of  bold  treatment  of  lines.  But  to  ornament  a  jewel  box  one 
should  select  hard  wood  because  it  lends  itself  to  the  most 
delicate  work.  You  can  make  upon  a  very  hard  wood  a  line 
as  delicate  as  the  finest  produced  by  an  etcher  with  his  needle 
upon  the  copper  plate.  

"FiRE:"  Third  of  a  Series  of  Four  Panels,  "The 

Elements."     {Sec  Supplement  A,  No.  39). 
Treatments  have  been  given  of  this  series  for  wood  carving, 
metal  work,  pyrography,  and   embroidery  in   the  July   and 
.•\ugust  numbers. 


METAL    WORK. 

The  Conventional  Flower  Border. 
(Sec  Supplement  B,  \o.  46.) 
Using  this,  for  repousse  work  as  a  circular  border,  simply 
chase  lightly,  with  a  fine  chaser,  and  mat  in  the  ground 
work.  In  raising,  the  ground  should  be  worked  up  to  an 
oval  shape  and  the  design  worked  up  from  the  level.  Keep 
the  leaves  flat  and  give  the  flowers  just  about  a  -j'^  inch  relief. 


The  best  wood  to  use  for  pyrography  is  as  near  white  as 
possible,  for  it  affords  the  greatest  range  of  tones  and  the 
strongest  contrasts.  It  should  be  close-fibred,  and  it  should 
be  soft  enough  to  burn  readily.  French  or  Lombardy  poplar 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  rather  d'ifiicult  to  get  in  England,  and 
ordinary  white  wood  which  has  a  greenish  tinge  is  a  fair  sub- 


The  Thistle  Design  for  a  Tray.  {See  Supplement  B,  No.  44.) 
A  simple  example  for  a  beginner  in  either  repousse  work 
or  metal-chasing.  For  repousse  proper  the  raising  is  very 
slight.  The  novice  should  first  take  a  thin  sheet  of  copper, 
carefully  straighten  and  clean  it  with  fine  emery  and  oil,  and 
then,  after  making  an  accurate  tracing  of  the  design,  transfer 
it  by  means  nf  carbon  paper  on  to  the  metal.  He  may  ne.\t 
scratch  in  the  lines  and  mount  the  metal  on  a  pitch  block. 
For  a  traced  eftect  only  he  may  go  over  the  lines  with  a  fine 
tracer  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  background  with  a  punch  or 
mat  of  some  description.  The  raised  effect  will  be  gained  if 
the  tracing  is  more  pronounced  and  the  metal  reversed,  and 
suitable  raising  tools  used  to  work  down  the  metal  between 
the  traced  lines  until  a  suitable  depth  is  reached.  The  metal 
is  next  reversed  and  again  laid  on  the  pitch,  and  any  necessary 
working  is  now  done  on  the  surface.  The  ground  may  or 
may  not  be  punched. 

The  edge  should  be  bent  by  placing  the  metal  face  down- 
wards on  a  block  of  wood  shaped  to  take  the  curves,  and 
worked  with  the  mallet  until  beaten  to  the  proper  angle. 
This  gives  a  straight  edge  ;  the  crinkled  effect  is  gained  by 
marking  out  equal  spaces  and  beating  the  portion  out  with  the 
sharp  end  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  on  a  block  with  a  V  shape 
cut  in  it.  

OUR  CORNER  FOR  BEGINNERS.     (Sir  Supplement  B.) 
Metalwork. 

The  Corner  Piece,  No.  49,  is  a  simple  yet  effective  design 
entailing  very  little  work.  The  beginner  should  cut  out  from 
the  sheet  enough  for  all  the  corner  required  and,  having 
cleaned  the  metal,  trace  on  the  design.  Let  him  next  trace 
in  the  lines  and  punch  in  the  ground,  and  polish  before 
cutting  apart. 

The  Cut  Metal  Corner  Piece,  No.  50,  should  have  a 
little  tooled  work  on  the  flowers,  to  give  them  a  slightly  raised 
appearance.  The  vvork  is  very  similar  to  that  just  mentioned, 
but,  of  course,  the  ground  must  be  cut  out  with  a  fret  saw. 

The  designs,  Nos.  51  and  52,  will  both  be  useful  to  the 
repousse  worker  ;  the  former  as  a  border  for  a  tray  or  frame, 
and  the  latter  as  a  panel.  The  relief  gained  by  punching 
down  the  ground  on  a  block  of  pitch  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
give  a  good  effect. 

Carving. 

The  novice  in  woodcarving  will  find  in  the  designs,  Nos. 
49,  51,  and  52,  scope  for  the  use  of  simple  tools.  The  relief 
should  be  slight,  and  with  a  little  careful  modelling  a  nice 
effect  should  result. 

Le.wherwork. 

All  these  designs  may  be  utilised  by  the  leatherworker, 
especially  the  corner  pieces.  The  running  border  is  also  a 
very  useful  design.  The  best  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  simply 
tooling  in  the  lines  and  pressing  down  and  stamping  the 
ground,  indicated  by  the  shaded  lines. 


The  Editor's  Table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  an-  free  to  all.  11  is  only  required  that  Ql) 
qtieslioiis  dealing  with  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  ol  paper  with  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &€.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand,  London. 


How   TO   SET   ABOUT   BECOMING   A   DeSIOXER. 

E.  G.  (Surbiton)  writes  :  "  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
way  to  set  about  becoming  a  designer.  I  am  a  student  at  the 
Kirlgston  Art  School,  and  seem  to  have  a  slight  taste  for 
designing.  I  am  rather  in  a  fog  as  to  the  right  way  to  set  to 
work  and  the  designs  which  are  most  in  request." — What 
kind  of  design  do  you  mean  ?  A  design  must  be  made  for 
some  particular  purpose — for  instance,  for  metal-work,  for 
stained  glass,  for  china  decoration,  for  book-binding,  for  a 
wall-paper,  an  oilcloth,  a  carpet,  or  silk  manufacture — and  the 
requirements  of  study  vary  in  each  case.  As  a  preparation 
for  any  kind  of  applied  design,  however,  elementary  know- 
ledge of  geometrical  drawing  is  needed,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  flower  and  plant  forins,  shells  and  sea-weed, 
and  the  simpler  of  the  forms  in  animal  life.  All  these  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  studied  directly  from  nature.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  art  is  essential — the  fuller 
the  better.  Study  especially  the  growth  and  development  of 
decoration,  as  practised  at  different  periods  by  different 
peoples,  and,  as  all  good  ornament  is  founded  on  construction, 
learn  at  least  the  tirst  principles  of  architecture.  Take  up 
the  epochs  in  art  that  are  famous,  and  master  the  leading 
characteristics  of  each  particular  style,  especially  the  Celtic, 
the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance.  Having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  art  and  a  good  deal  of 
geometrical  and  plant  and  other  natural  forms,  take  up  the 
study  of  ornamental  construction,  with  Lewis  F.  Day's  useful 
little  "Anatomy  of  Pattern  "  (Batsford)  as  a  guide,  and  follow 
this  with  Gleeson  White's  "  Practical  Designing  "  (Geo.  Bell 
&  Sons),  which  will  tell  you  how  to  make  proper  working 
drawings  of  your  design  and  so  increase  the  chances  of  it  being 
acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  to  whom  you  offer  it. 
Practical  knowledge  of  the  application  of  design  in  certain 
branches  of  manufacture  is  only  to  be  acquired  through  actual 
coimection  with  the  factory,  and  you  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  present  itself  of  "  going  over  the  works  "  and 
learning  what  you  can  from  personal  observation.  Your  desire 
to  know  "the  designs  which  are  most  in  request  "  we  fear  is 
expressed  too  vaguely  for  us  to  be  able  to  satisfy  it. 


Requirements  of  Designs  for  Reproduction. 

H.  A.  N.A.  (Fulham)  asks  :  (i|  "What  size  should  designs  be 
made  for  reproduction — such  as  pictorial  postcards  .'  Should 
they  be  larger,  smaller,  or  of  the  same  size  as  they  are  to  be 
reproduced  ?  (2)  What  size  should  designs  be  for  reproduc- 
tion as  magazine  covers  and  advertisements  ?  (3)  May  any 
colours  be  used  for  both  of  the  above,  and  on  what  surface 
should  they  be  used  ?" — The  methods  to  be  employed  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  process  by  whicli  the 
designs  are  to  be  reproduced,  '^'ou  do  not  say  whether  the 
originals  are  to  be  drawn  in  line  ;  washed  in,  in  mono- 
chrome ;  or  painted  in  oil  or  water  colours.  If  they  are  not 
to  be  in  colours,  but  only  pen  and  ink  drawings,  their 
reproduction  will  be  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  matter  ; 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  draw  with  an  ordinary  pen  and 
black  (not  bluish)  ink,  on  smooth  white  card  or  bristol-board, 
making  the  drawing  from  a  third  to  twice  the  height  and 
from  a  third  to  twice  the  width  of  the  desired  reproduction. 
This  applies  alike  to  your  inquiries  about  postcards,  adver- 
tisements and  magazine  covers.  If  the  originals  are  washed 
drawings  or  oil  sketches  in  monochrome,  they  may  be  done 
in  black,  brown,  or  even  red — but  on  no  account  blue  or  black 


with  a  bluish  tinge— and  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  halt- 
tone  (wire-screen)  process,  which  is  two  to  three  times  as 
costly  as  the  direct  line  process.  If  drawings  or  designs 
in  full  colour  are  to  be  reproduced,  the  conditions  are 
quite  different,  entailing  much  more  expense  for  the  pub- 
lisher, which  will  vary  in  degree  accordingly  as  he  may 
choose  to  use  the  photographic  "  three-colour  process"  or  the 
more  costly  process  of  lithography.  As  its  name  tells  us, 
the  three  colour-process  calls  for  three  printings  only,  which 
are  done  bv  means  of  half-tone  blocks — a  yellow,  a  red 
and  a  blue— imposed  one  over  the  other  to  represent,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  full  colourings  of  the  original,  which, 
however,  it  will  only  av^proximate.  Lithography  should  give 
very  nearly  a  facsimile,  but  this  will  require  many  printings — 
usuallv  from  eight  to  twelve.  Whate\er  process  may  be 
used— simple  line  block,  or  half-tone,  or  "  three-colour  process," 
or  lithography — it  will  he  advisable  to  print  from  six  to  two 
dozen  different  postal  card  pictures  on  the  same  sheet  so  as 
to  economise  in  the  printing  ;  it  would  never  "pay"  to  print 
only  two  or  four  postal  cards  to  a  sheet.  For  reproduction  in 
colours,  an  original  may  be  of  any  size,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
smaller  than  the  desired  reproduction,  and  it  may  be  painted 
in  either  oil,  water  colours,  or  any  other  medium. 


Sundry  Hints  about  Painting. 

A.  F.  (Cromer). — An  inexpensive  screen  for  decorating  in 
oil  colours  mav  be  made  with  the  coarse  bagging  material 
called  burlap,  which  is  cheaper  than  canvas.  Stretch  it 
tightly  on  the  wooden  frame  of  your  screen,  for  which  an 
ordinarv  three-fold  wooden  clothes-horse  will  do.  Tack  the 
material  around,  the  edges  neatly  with  brass-headed  nails,  and 
then  proceed  to  decorate  the  panels.  Cheap  oil  colours  are 
good  enough  for  this  purpose.  Dilute  them  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  until  thev  are  quite  thin.  Then,  with  large  flat  and 
round  bristle  brushes,  rub  in  the  general  tones,  keeping 
well  within  the  outlines.  Details  and  hnishhig  touches  may 
be  added  with  smaller  pointed  sable  brushes,  and  with  thicker 
colours.  Unbleached  cotton  cloth  of  coarse  quality  may  be 
used  if  a  less  broad  effect  is  preferred. 

R.  M.  J. — (i)  A  good  background  for  your  yellow  flowers 
would  be  a  green,  for  which  you  may  mix  Vandyck  brown 
and  burnt  Sienna  for  the  darkest  parts,  and  white  and  yellow 
for  the  lightest.  A  good  intermediate  tone  may  be  obtained 
with  terre  verte,  black  and  white,  shaded  into  green,  and  raw 
umber.  Do  not  work  your  background  in  too  boldly.  It 
requires  great  skill  to  know  just  when  to  let  a  background 
alone.  Generally  a  few  touches  in  the  second  painting  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  complete  it.  A  few  strokes  of  burnt 
Sienna  and  permanent  blue  mixed,  over  the  dark  parts  of  the 
background,  will  give  a  depth  that  will  greatly  enhance  the 
general  effect.  Here  and  there  put  in  a  few  strokes  of  green 
and  ochre.  Backgrounds  should  be  finished,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  first  painting.  The  colours  look  much  richer  than  when 
a  second  coat  is  applied.  (2|  White  in  oil  painting  always  needs 
modification  with  some  other  colour.  If  it  is  cold,  a  little 
ivory  black  may  be  added  ;  if  warm,  a  little  burnt  Sienna  ; 
if  brilliant,  a  little  Indian  yellow  or  yellow  ochre.  Most 
whites,  in  warm  evening  light,  may  be  best  represented  by 
brilliant  yellow  modified  as  above,  silver  white  being  kept  for 
the  very  purest  only. 

Painting  on  Glass  and  China. 
Muffle. — (i)  For  painting  on  glass  in  mineral  colours,  fat  oil 
is  used  for  mixing  the  enainel  to  a  rather  thick  consistency, 
turpentine  to  thin  it  and  make  it  flow,  or  oil  of  lavender  is  used 
as  a  medium.  For  using  our  four  panels,  "  the  elements,"  for 
a  fire  screen,  as  you  propose,  sheets  of  pinkish  hue  might  be 
procured,  portions  of  the  clear  glass  being  specially  "  reserved  " 
for  the  flesh.  Yellow  stain  would  be  eft'ective  for  parts  of  the 
drapery  and  ornament,  the  outlining  and  shading  being  done 
in  brown.  (2)  Broad  tones  of  enamel  colour  are  laid  on  at 
first  quite  dark,  and  then  modelled   with   an  old  bristle  brush. 
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and  the  lights  are  wiped  out.  (3)  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  material  to  attempt  to  decorate  glass  with  china  colours. 
The  latter  require  an  intense  heat,  which  would  soon  melt 
glass. 

H.P.  (Burslem). — (i)  When  blue  flowers  have  yellow  centres, 
they  must  be  tired  before  the  centres  are  painted,  or  the  paint 
must  be  carefully  scraped  away  and  not  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  yellow,  or  the  colours  will  blend  in  tiring 
and  become  green.  {2\  At  one  time  it  was  possible  for 
amateurs  to  buv  the  white  china  used  at  the  Royal  Worcester 
Works,  as  well  as  the  colours  used  there,  but  the  privilege 
was  withdrawn,  we  believe,  on  account  of  the  market  con- 
sequently being  "  Hooded "  with  discreditable  imitations  of 
the  genuinely  decorated  ware. 


Hints  .^bout  Embkoidery. 

OxA. — We  will  suggest  a  design  and  scheme  of  colouring 
for  your  curtains  if  you  give  more  particulars  as  to  the 
character  of  your  room. 

Selim.a. — You  can  use  a  Tambour  frame  for  your.fair  linen 
■  cloth  ;  the  chain  stitch  part  can  be  worked  with  a  needle  or  a 
tambour  hook  as  you  prefer. 

K.^TE  C. — If  you  will  send  your  address  and  a  stamped 
envelope  to  the  office  (37,  Strand),  addressed  "  Needlework 
Department,"  we  will  send  you  the  information  you  require. 

L.  L.  C. — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  the 
Rose  Design  on  page  75  (July)  for  a  table  centre  and  d'oyleys 
as  you  suggest.  If  you  lay  your  muslin  over  the  page  you 
can  draw  the  pattern  through  ;  use  the  circular  ones  just  as 
you  have  them  for  the  d'oyleys  and  arrange  the  border  around 
the  centre. 

Pekdit.\. — For  the  Fire-screen,  you  will  never  improve  on 
the  four  figures  of  "  The  Elements,"  now  appearing  in  Akts 
ANT)  Ckafts.  You  might  follow  the  treatment  gi\en  with 
the  first  of  these,  "  Earth,"  or,  for  your  white  room,  use  one 
cool  green  tone  of  silk,  darning  the  background  and  outlining 
the  figure.  This  has  an  excellent  effect  if  you  follow  the 
outline  carefullv. 


LEEK   EMBROIDERY. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  this  embroidery,  on  view  at 
Mrs.  Brackett's,  200,  Regent  Street,  suggest  a  few  reinarks 
about  a  style  of  work  that  should  be  better  known  than  it  is. 
The  Leek  Society  was  started  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas 
<then  Mr.)  Wardle  for  the  development  of  the  natural 
Eastern  silks.  The  fabrics  on  which  the  embroidery  is 
executed  is  mostly  on  the  natural  coloured  tussah  silk  which 
is  printed  in  true  Oriental  designs  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Leek  metliod  consisting  in  the  working  up  of  the  printed 
patterns  in  the  tussah  embroidery  silks.  The  dyes  are 
harmonious,  and  exquisite  effects  may  be  obtained  by  a 
person  of  only  moderate  skill.  Much  gold  thread  is  introduced 
in  some  of  the  designs  ;  this  School  favouring  the  Chinese 
manner,  which  certainly  allows  of  very  brilliant  colouring. 
The  Leek  embroidery  is  worked  without  a  frame  and  in  a 
stitch  similar  to  the  old  feather-stitch.  The  printed  patterns 
in  borders  or  all-over  patterns  may  be  obtained  in  soft  dyed 
tones  as  well  as  in  the  natural  colour.  Leek  embroidery  is  not 
expensive,  and  one  may  experiment  upon  very  small  pieces. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Technics,  a  Magazine  to  Aid  Technical  Progress,  at  the 
close  of  its  first  half-year  presents,  in  its  bound  form,  such  a 
fund  of  valuable  information  as  no  up-to-date  student  of  science 
can  afford  to  ignore.  It  is  indeed  amazing  to  note  what  wealth 
of  expert  knowledge  is  condensed  within  the  limits  of  this 
single  volume.  Sir  William  Ramsay  writes  on  "  The  Periodic 
Arrangement  of  the  Elements  "  ;  Lord  Rayleigh  revises  for 
the  magazine  his  lecture  on  "  Shadows  " — shadows  thrown  by 
light  and  shadows  thrown  by  sound  ;  Sir  William  Abney 
takes  a  retrospective  glance  at  technical  education,  and  the 
same  subject  is  discussed  in  its  various  aspects  by  Sir 
William  White,  Professor  Werthcimer,  and  other  authorities. 
"  Charlottenburg,"  the  great  Berlin  technical  high  school,  is 
described  by  Professor  W.  E.  Dalby,  and  John  Hulme  throws 
"  Side  Lights  on  Technical  Education  in  America."  Radium 
is  the  subject  of  a  valuable  series  of  articles  by  Edwin  Edser, 
and  Polonium,  X  Rays,  and  N  Rays  are  ably  discussed.  The 
wide  scope  of  Technics  may  be  conceived  when  we  say 
that  the  subjects  treated  range  from  electric  lighting  to  rag 
boiling  ;  technical  instruction  for  chauffeurs  to  the  bacteriology 
of  brewing  ;  theory  of  structural  design  and  the  ventilation 
and  heating  of  a  building  to  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  and 
mural  decoration,  .\rticles  on  photography  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  In  a  capital  series  of  illustrated  papers  "  On  the 
Diagrammatic  Illustration  of  Class  Lectures,"  which  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  all  kinds  of  teachers,  we  find  the 
most  complete  directions  for  making  lantern  slides  that  we 
have  seen  in  print  anywhere.  Throughout  the  volume  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  admirable,  including  portraits 
of  most  of  the  great  scientists  of  the  day.  (George  Newnes, 
Limited,  price  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Ax  Introduction  to  Metal  Working  ("  Home  and  School 
Library")  is  in  all  respects  such  an  ideal  hand-book  for 
amateurs  that  we  hope  the  publisher  (Mr.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street)  intends  it  only  as  the  first  of  a  series.  For 
two  shillings  he  gives  us,  on  capital  paper,  with  faultless  printing 
and  scores  of  helpful  illustrations,  a  lucidly  written  manual 
by  a  teacher  who  evidently  has  his  subject  at  his  fingers' 
ends. 

Bancroft's  Americans  ix  Loxdox  for  1904  is  a 
valuable  directory,  thoroughly  up-to-date. 


Readers  of  Arts  axd  Crafts,  we  find,  are  sometimes  at 
a  loss  to  procure  the  right  wood  for  carving  the  designs 
published  in  this  magazine,  and  others  are  deterred  from 
undertaking  the  work  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
from  the  local  timber  yard  the  small  quantity  required.  This 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Messrs.  Vennelle  Brothers 
(of  Gosport,  Hants),  that  enterprising  firm  of  wood-carvers' 
specialists  write  to  say  that  they  will  always  be  glad  to  make 
up  the  wood  for  any  of  our  designs,  and  forward  it  to  any 
of  our  readers.  They  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  estimating 
the  cost  for  several  of  the  designs  we  have  already  published. 
We  give  below  their  figures,  which  should  be  kept  for  refer- 
ence, as  indicating  the  cost  for  similar  designs  of  corresponding 
dimensions  : — 


R.C.A.    VACATION    COMPETITIONS. 

Ml'CH  interest  is  manifested  by  the  students  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  vacation  competitions  organized  by  the 
Sketching  Club  of  the  Roval  College  of  Art.  The  judges  are 
Messrs.  Frank  Brangwvn,  A.R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  R.W.S., 
C.  W.  Furse,  A.R.A.,  aiid  D.  McGill.  Twenty-three  special 
prizes  in  money  include  one  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  for  a  "  set  of  sketches  in  colour,"  and  one  offered 
by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  the  best  portrait.  The 
Principal  of  the  College  and  Professor  Moira  offer  jointly 
two  prizes  for  the  best  panel  for  an  overmantel  for  a  library, 
the  subject  to  be  "  Literature"  ;  Professor  Lanteri  and  Mr.  B. 
Clemens  offer  joint  prizes  for  the  best  modelled  design  of 
"  Sleep,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.,  will  give  a  third  prize 
in  modelling  for  the  best  illustration  of  any  subject  either  in 
relief  or  in  the  round.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  offers  a  prize 
for  the  best  design  for  a  pendant  electrolier  of  six  lights,  and 
Professor  Lethaby  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  work- 
manship (designed  and  wrought  by  the  same  student)  in  any 
of  the  artistic  crafts. 


Prices  for  Supplyixg  Wood  for  Arts  and  Crafts 
Designs. 

No.     7.     Block,  with  moulded  edges,  Bass-  Post 

for   Brass  Stationery  Case  "•°°''-  Oak.  Walnut,  age. 

}  in.  wood 9d.     l/-  l/i     3d. 

8.     Plaque  (plain  disc),  fin.  wood 

Sycamore  i/-  gd.     i/-  i/-    6d. 
„     21.     Plaque  (plain  disc),  j  in.  wood 

Sycamore  lod.  7d,     lod.  i/-    4d. 

„     10.     '•  Earth "  Panel.     J  in.  wood.  1/6    2/3  2/6     8d. 
„     II.     Bellows  Sides,  per  pair,  J  in. 

thick '  ...  1/3     1/9  2/-     Sd. 


Miss  Ethel  Campbell,  who  kindly  allowed  us  to  reproduce 
the  leather  card-cases  she  showed  at  the  Dress  Designers' 
Exhibition,  asks  us  to  say  that  she  retains  the  copyright  of 
the  designs. 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


MR.  ARTHUR  MORTOX.  who  designed  our 
Arts  axd  Crafts  medal,  has  virtually 
completed  his  work,  and  the  plaster 
models  have  been  delivered.  The  bronze 
"  pattern  "  has  now  to  be  made,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  carefully  chased  and  finished.  It  was  intended 
to  reproduce  in  the  magazine  this  month  the  photo- 
graphs taken  from  the  plaster,  but  it  has  been 
considered  best  to  wait  until  photographs  can  be 
shown  of  the  actual  medal. 

* 
The  portrait  sketch  of  Signor  Cantoni,  by 
Professor  Legros,  will  be  looked  at  with  additional 
interest  when  I  say  that  this  acknowledged  expert 
— the  official  cast-maker  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — has  been 
induced  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  his 
art  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  readers.  A  full 
report  will  be  published  in  the  October  and 
November  issues  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  with 
numerous  special  photographs  illustrating  all  the 
progressive  stages  of  producing  a  plaster  cast  from 
a  clay  model — in  this  instance  a  statuette  recently 
completed  by  a  student  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 
Strange  to  say,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been 
attempted  before  by  any  publication.  Not  even  in 
Lanteri's  i"  Modelling  "  is  there  anything  on  the 
subject,  the  author  having  reserved  it  for  a  third 
volume,  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged.  Our 
photographs,  I  am  glad  to  add,  turned  out  quite 
successfully,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  series 
will  supplement  in  a  very  interesting  way  those 
with  which  we  illustrated  the  demonstration  by 
Professor  Lanteri  on  "  Modelling  from  Life.'' 

s>    » 
e 

The  examiners  for  the  National  Art  Competition 
express  regret  that  "  the  modelling  of  animals  from 
casts  is  so  poor,  and  that  such  unsatisfactory 
examples  have  been  given  to  the  students  from 
which  to  work."  Why  should  such  models  be 
limited  to  the  antique,  when  plaster  casts  from  the 
whole  splendid  series  by  that  genius,  Barye,  the 
greatest  "  animalier  "  that  ever  lived,  ought  to  be 
easily  obtainable  ?  In  the  United  States  they  are 
found  not  only  in  all  the  good  art  schools,  but  in 
the  homes  of  thousands  of  persons  of  taste,  who 
rightly  regard  them  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
"mantel  ornaments"  imaginable.  What,  indeed, 
could  be  more  admirable  for  such  a  purpose  than 
Barye's  "  Walking  Lion  "  and  "  Walking  Lioness," 
and  what  better  models  could  be  put  before  the  art 
student  ?  American  collectors  had  the  presience 
to  buy  up  most  of  the  proofs  of  Barbadienne's  fine 
bronzes  after  Barye  when  they  could  be  had  for  a 
song.  They  are  now  worth  their  weight  in  silver, 
if  not  in  gold.  ,   * 

I    WONDER    how   many   artists    there    are    who 
are     leaving     England,    or    have    left,    for    their 


holiday  outing  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
who  know  the  quaint  old  fishing  village  of 
Shoreham,  from  which  I  am  sending  these  notes. 
Very  few,  I  imagine,  from  my  casual  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  yet  the  place  in  many  respects  is 
unique,  and  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Brighton. 
You  have  to  cross  rather  a  wide  river  in  order  to  get 
from  the  town  to  the  beach,  and  a  rich  revenue  in 
coppers  would  be  garnered  by  the  ferrymen  if 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them  to  share  it.  A 
numerous  class  of  passengers  are  the  horses  which 
are  employed  on  the  beach  by  scores,  and  at  low 
tide  are  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  ;  they 
are  one  of  the  features  of  the  place.  Of  course, 
the  local  Charon  gets  no  revenue  out  of  them — 
they  wade.  The  quaintest  feature  of  Shoreham 
are  the  bungalows,  most  of  which  consist  wholly, 
or  in  part,  of  disused  railway  carriages.  They 
extend  along  the  beach  for  about  two  miles,  in 
some  places  a  hundred  yards  or  so  apart,  but 
generally  they  are  pretty  close  together,  and 
occasionally  two  rows  deep.  Some  are  arranged 
with  taste,  and  with  their  tall  fiagstaffs  and  flutter- 
ing pennants  present  a  gay  appearance.  Several 
hundred  railway  carriages  have  been  used  in  the 
building  of  "  Bungalow  Town  " — as  some  people 
call  it — and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  that  the 
railway  company  demands  ;^30  for  each  of  the 
coaches  delivered  upon  the  beach,  it  would  seem  to 
get  a  fair  salvage  on  its  superannuated  rolling 
stock.  Goods  cars  and  even  some  cattle  trucks  are 
also  brought  into  requisition,  as  store-houses  and 
out-houses.  ,  f, 

The  bungalow  occupied  by  myself  is  a  very 
ingenious  affair.  There  are  several  coaches  to  each 
wing,  which  at  one  side  open  on  to  the  beach, 
and  at  the  other  into  a  large  saloon  or  lounge,  an 
extension  of  which  to  the  rear  gives  a  second 
sitting-room,  off  the  kitchen.  To  go  to  your  bed- 
room you  open  the  carriage  door.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  saloon  of  an  American  steamboat  with 
"  state-rooms  "  right  and  left.  The  inside  windows 
of  the  carriages  are  covered  with  mirrors, 
which  greatly  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the 
apartment,  but  they  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
hair-dresser's  saloon.  The  bedrooms  which  get 
the  afternoon  sun  are  rather  hot  then,  but  those  on 
the  other  side  are  always  cool,  and  so  is  the  lounge, 
which  is  protected  by  an  attic,  which  serves  as  an 
air  chamber.  Each  bedroom  has  a  ventilator  in  the 
roof  in  place  of  the  usual  lamp  opening.  "  Bungalow 
Town"  has  virtually  only  come  into  existence  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for 
its  being  so  little  known  ;  but  old  Shoreham 
Church,  a  most  interesting  example  of  Norman 
architecture,  has  long  been  visited  by  antiquarians, 
and  the  lovely  scenery  at  the  back  of  the  town 
must  be  known  to  thousands  of  Sussex  people. 

The  Editor. 
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Casting  in  Plaster:  a  Demonstration  by  Mr.  Cantoni, 

Moulder  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 

The  subject  is  a  clay  statuette,  modelled  from  life  by  one  of  the  students.     Our  first 

photograph  represents  the  division  of  the  model  by  means  of  a  band  of  clay,  preliminary 

to  the  application  of  the  plaster,  to  form  the  mould. 


Casting  in  Plaster. 

A    PRACTICAL    DEMONSTRATION    OF   THE    PROCESS    BY   MR.   ENRICO   CANTONI, 

Moulder  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    SPECIAL    PHOTOGRAPHS. 


B 


I. — Making  the  Mould. 

EFORE  we  begin  the  actual  work  of 
casting,  of  course  we  must  have  decided 
how  many  sections  our  mould  is  to  be  divi- 
ded into,"  said  Mr.  Cantoni.  "Naturally, 
the  character  of  the  model  will  decide  that,"  he 
added,  as  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  statuette  by 
a  band  of  clay,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
photograph  on  the  opposite  page — which,  however, 
was  taken  just  as  he  was  coinplctiuii  that  operation. 

"  We  shall  make  our  mould  in  four  parts,"  he 
said.  "  One  piece  will  suffice  for  the  front.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  iron  supporting  rod 
(see  page  220),  which,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
removed,  the  back  must  be  moulded  in  two  pieces, 
and  the  projection  of  the  fingers  behind  will 
necessitate  our  making  a  separate  mould  for  the 
hand,  which  otherwise  would  certainly  come  out 
damaged.  An  ordinary  bust  would  be  moulded 
in  two  sections — the  back  and  the  front." 

He  iirst  placed  a  strip  of  p)av  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  hat  worn  sailor-fashion, 
and  continued  the  strip  all  around  the  ligure,  so  as 
to  bisect  it.  At  the  stage  of  the  operation  which 
had  been  reached  when  the  photograph  shown  on 
the  opposite  page  was  taken,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
part  of  the  clay  band  hangs  bchiud  the  model, 
it  having  not  yet  been  adjusted. 

''  By  means  of  this  clay  strip  we  shall  be  enabled 
later,"  he  said,  "  to  cut  open  the  mould  and  take  the 
model  out.  After  the  front  half  of  our  statuette 
has  been  moulded,  we  shall  remove  the  band  and 
apply  another  like  it  exactly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dividing  line.  This  band  must  be  made  very 
neatly. 

"  '  How  thick  and  wide  must  it  be  ? '  you  ask. 
That  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  model. 
For  our  statuette,  which  is  about  three  feet  high,  I 
have  made  the  band  \  inch  thick  and  I  inch  wide. 

"  We  will  proceed  now  to  make  the  front 
mould.  But,  iirst,  we  must  protect  the  back  of  our 
model  from  possible  splashes  of  plaster,"  and  Mr. 
Cantoni  covered  it  with  a  newspaper,  which  an 
assistant  handed  to  him  after  soaking  it  in  a  pail  of 
water. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  plaster 
before  we  begin,  for  there  will  not  be  much  time 
for  talking  then,  for  the  plaster  hardens  very  soon 
after  it  is  mixed,  and  must  be  applied  immediately. 
Be  sure  you  have  good  plaster — the  best.  You 
cannot  make  good  bread  without  good  Hour,  and 
you  cannot  make  a  good  cast  without  good  plaster. 
The  plaster  must  be  fresh  and  dry.  Not  too  dry. 
Do   not  keep  it  near  a  fire — nor  in  a  damp  place 


either.  In  the  sack  or  in  the  tin  it  should  remain 
good  for  six  months  at  least.  '  What  is  the  best 
plaster  ? '  you  ask.  The  English  is  the  harder  and 
is  the  better  for  moulding.  It  is  whiter  than  the 
French,  which  is  the  more  creamy.  Here  is  some 
of  each.     For  casting  I  use  half  and  half." 

Lightly  but  quickly  he  sifted  the  fine  white 
powder  through  his  fingers  into  a  large  basin  of 
water,  but  not  before  he  had  first  thrown  in  a  little 
yellow  ochre  (in  powder),  thoroughlv  dissolving  it 
in  the  water  hs  stirring  it  with  a  spoon.  Not  till 
then  did  he  begin  to  sprinkle  in  the  plaster,  and 
not  until  tlie  plaster  was  seen  rising  nearly  level  in 
all  parts  to  the  surface  of  the  water  did  he  begin 
to  stir  it.  He  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
these  points,  trifling  as  they  might  appear  ;  for,  as 
he  remarked,  it  is  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
such  details  that  brings  the  process  to  perfection. 

With  great  expedition  he  now  began  to  apply  to 
the  model  the  thin,  creamy-looking  fluid,  at  hrst 
with  a  bristle  brush  and  then  by  throwing  it  on 
with  the  hand. 

"  W^e  have  to  do  this  very  rapidly  while  the 
plaster  is  in  a  Hnid  state  like  cream — thin  cream — 
so  that  it  will  go  into  every  crevice,"  he  observed. 
"  If  we  should  delay  until  it  began  to  thicken,  it 
would  cause  distortion  of  the  model.  Not  more 
than  seven  minutes  should  be  taken  in  applying 
this  coat.  In  about  twenty  minutes  it  will  have 
hardened  enough  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  next 
stage.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  it  having  reached 
the  proper  degree  of  hardness,  put  your  hand  over 
the  surface,  which,  if  the  plaster  is  not  yet  dry,  will 
be  warm  to  the  touch.  Not  until  the  surface  is  cold 
to  the  touch  will  it  be  properly  set." 

"  You  ask  '  why  I  tinted  the  water  before  throw- 
ing in  the  plaster  ? '  It  is  necessary  to  colour  the 
first  layer,  so  that  when,  presently,  we  come  to  chip 
away  the  outer  covering  of  white  plaster,  we  shall 
be  warned  that  we  are  getting  close  to  the  clay 
model  and  must  proceed  carefully  so  as  not  to 
injure  it  with  the  tool. 

"The  yellow  plaster  is  now  dry.  Y'ou  see  it 
varies  from  \  in.  to  4  in.  in  thickness.  Before 
putting  on  the  next  layer,  which  will  be  white 
plaster — that  is  to  say,  untinted — we  must  wash 
over  this  first  layer  with  a  little  clayey  water — that 
is,  water  with  enough  clay  stirred  into  it  to  give  it 
a  milky  consistency." 

Mr.  Cantoni  dipped  a  brush  into  the  mixture, 
and  went  over  carefully  every  part  of  the  front  of 
the  model.  "  This  will  be  sufficient  to  separate 
the  layer  of  tinted  plaster  from  the  W'hite  plaster, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  put  on,"  he  said.     He 
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npplied  it  very  freely,  explaining  that  it  might  be 
put  on  thickly  now,  as  it  was  simply  to  give  strength 
to  the  model. 

"  Our  next  step  will  be  to  protect  the  model  with 
an  armature  as  with  the  front.  This  must  be  made 
to  follow  the  lines  of  the  figure,"  said  Mr.  Cantoni. 
He  had  let  his  assistant  finish  covering  up  the 
mould  with  the  thick  coat  of  untinted  plaster,  while 
he  himself  had  been  busy  shaping,  with  a  bending 
iron,  to  the  required   inclinations,  various   lengths 


Casting  in  Plaster  :  A  Demonstration. 

The  front  mould    (from  the  outside).     The  plaster  has  been 
strengthened  by  an  armature  of  iron  rods. 

of  stout  iron  rod  with  which  finally  he  formed  the 
armature,  as  we  see  it  illustrated  on  page  220.  The 
armature  having  been  placed  in  position,  it  was 
painted  with  Brunswick  black  to  prevent  it  rusting. 
More  plaster  was  added  to  further  strengthen  the 
mould. 

''  Our  front  mould  now  is  sufficiently  strong,  so 
we  will  turn  the  model  round  and  proceed  in  the 
same  way  to  make  the  back  mould,  starting  from 
the  base." 


The  protecting  sheet  of  newspaper,  having  served 
its  purpose,  was  lifted  oft".  Mr.  Cantoni  first  stripped 
oft'  the  clay  band  from  around  the  model,  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  away  whatever  rough  projections 
there  were  about  the  margin  of  the  mould.  The 
model  was  then  carefully  dusted,  and  a  fresh  band 
of  clay  was  applied  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
before.  Numerous  equi-distant  notches  or  "  key- 
holes "  were  then  cut  in  the  margin  of  the  mould 
with  a  tool  resembling  a  metalworker's  drill  or  hit. 
These  holes  were  then  brushed  over  with  clayey 
water,  like  the  rest  of  the  mould.  Their  appearance 
is  indicated  on  page  220.  On  page  221  both  key- 
holes and  the  corresponding  "  keys  "  are  seen.  The 
latter  are  formed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the 
plaster  is  applied  to  the  back  moulds. 

With  a  thin  layer  of  tinted  plaster  the  entire 
back  of  the  model  was  covered  as  the  front  had 
been,  extending  right  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  first 
part.  This,  too,  was  brushed  over  with  clayey 
water.  Next,  throwing  up  the  plaster  under  the 
hand  at  the  point  marked  "A"  in  the  right  hand 
jihotograph  on  page  220,  Mr.  Cantoni,  with  great 
care,  liuilt  up  a  support  for  it.  ilakmg  this  extra 
piece  for  the  hand  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
clay  model  from  the  mould  presently,  and  the 
preparation  for  the  casting  :  the  bits  of  clay  on  the 
edge  of  the  mould  are  placed  there  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  entry  of  the  chisel  in  prying  open  the  mould. 

The  mould  was  now  sprinkled  with  cold  water 
(not  clayey),  and  some  was  dropped  over  the  top. 
This  was  repeated  until  the  plaster  was  thoroughly 
saturated  and  shining  with  wetness.  "The  water 
is  very  important  ;  without  it  the  model  would 
never  come  out,"  Mr.  Cantoni  remarked.  The 
jilaster  as  soon  as  it  is  set  is  very  porous  and 
absorbent,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  soaking  to 
saturate  it  sufliciently. 

"  We  are  now  going  to  open  the  mould,"  said 
.Mr.  Cantoni  at  length,  and,  having  removed  with 
a  knife  a  little  superfluous  plaster  which  was  over- 
lajiping  where  the  mould  should  separate,  he 
inserted  a  chisel  at  dift'erent  points  and  so  pried 
open  the  mould. 

First,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  was  taken  oft'. 
The  photograph  on  page  220  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  model  at  this  stage.  The  separate  mould  of 
tlie  hand  was  carefully  removed,  and  then  the  half 
of  the  back  below  the  supporting  iron.  The  clay 
model  was  now  pulled,  cut,  or  ripped  out  piece- 
meal from  the  interior  of  the  mould,  a  knife 
or  whatever  other  instrument  came  most  iiandy 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  It  was  really  painful 
to  see  the  assistant  slashing  away  at  the  carefully 
modelled  torso  and  mutilating  those  well-rounded 
limbs.  The  poor  clay  seemed  almost  human,  and 
to  cry  out  against  the  outrage.  But  it  all  had  to 
come  away,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difticulty  that 
it  was  taken  oft",  in  great  chunks,  the  interior 
armature  being  pulled  out  with  pliers.  In  getting 
the  clay  out,  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  notching 
the  interior  of  the  mould,  for  any  impressions  thus 
made  would  produce  corresponding  defects  in  the 
cast,  which,  however,  can  easily  be  repaired. 
At  last  the  butchery  was  over,  every  particle  of 
clav  was  removed,  and  the  four  piece  moulds,  taken 
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Casting  in  Plaster:  a  Demonstration. 

Trimming  the  edges  of  the  front  mould  before  making  the  back  mould,  which 
will  have  to  be  made  in  three  pieces. 
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apart  and  thoroughly  washed,  presented  the 
appearance  shown  on  page  221.  Here  we  will  leave 
them  until  next  month,  when  we  shall  follow  Mr. 
Cantoni  in  his  further  demonstration,  which  will 
show  an  armature  for  the  protection  of  the  legs, 
the  wiring  of  the  lingers,  the  throwing  of  the 
plaster,  the  rocking,  the  chipping  out,  and  the  final 
resurrection,  as  it  were,  in  plaster,  of  the  student's 
clay  model  which  we  have  seen  so  ruthlessl)- 
destroyed. 

(To  be  coitiiinh'd.) 


Casting  in  Plaster:  A  Demonstration. 

Making  the  back  mould — starting  from  the  base.     The  photo- 
graph shows,  at  A,  the  extra  piece  made  to  protect  the  hand. 
The  upper  part  of  the  mould  has  now  to  be  added. 


Never  think  of  shadows  as  shadows,  or  you  will 
make  them  too  dull.  Think  of  them  as  colour. 
Around  the  eyes  the  colour  of  the  shadow  will  be 
somewhat  yellow,  because  the  surface  upon  which 
the  shadow  falls  is  yellow.  Around  the  nose  the 
shadow  will  certainly  be  somewhat  red,  because 
there  is  red  in  both  cheek  and  nose. 


THE    PALETTE    IN    PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 

SET  your  palette  in  such  a  way  that  an  artist, 
bv  looking  at  the  mere  complexion,  as  it 
were,  of  the  colours  there  prepared,  might 
know  at  a  glance  that  the  subject  was  fair 
or  dark  for  whom  it  was  set.  When  this  is  in 
readiness  to  begin  work,  and  the  well-drawn  head 
is  on  the  canvas  before  you,  "  laid  in "  with  a  Hat 
wash  of  turpentine,  burnt  Sienna,  and  black,  take 
your  brush  well  filled  with  pigment  and  "  block  in," 
with  as  large  a  vision  as  you  are  capable  of,  the 
dominant  effect  of  colour. 

Having  already  done  some  of  the  work  on  the 
palette  by  carefully  setting  it  in  key  with  the  subject, 
this  lifting  of  the  tints  from  the  palette  to  the  canvas 
may  be  done  with  more  deliberation  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  A  cool  head  is  very  necessary  ;  so 
whatever  will  tend  to  keep  the  mind  in  good  working 
order  is  of  itself  valuable  ;  and  nothing  will  con- 
tribute more  to  this  than  a  well-ordered  palette. 
Confusion  here  means  confusion  of  the  canvas. 
Perluips  no  better  proof  of  this  can  be  found  than 
in  the  appearance,  after  a  iew  hours'  work,  of  the 
palette  of  an  experienced  painter  and  that  of  the 
tyro. 

The  tendency  in  the  beginner  to  paint  in  a  grey, 
col  lurless  key  must  be  guarded  against.  This  ten- 
dency comes  as  much  from  the  lack  of  a  good 
system  of  setting  the  palette  as  it  does  from  want 
of  colour  instinct  in  the  student.  The  e.xcitement 
and  confusion  of  mind  incident  to  searching  "  all 
over"  for  the  right  combination  of  hues  finally 
destroj-s  the  susceptibilities  by  over-fatiguing  them. 
The  tone  also  becomes  deadened  by  an  over- 
combination  of  tints. 

The  fewer  colours  used  to  secure  a  certain  tone, 
the  more  active  and  brilliant  the  tone  is  likely  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  experiment  in  this  way. 
Try  to  reach  the  actual  tone  you  desire  by  employ- 
ing as  few  pigments  as  possible  to  give  it  in  its 
fulness. 

Very  often  several  more  tints  than  are  actually 
necessary  enter  into  the  production  of  some  given 
tone — only,  however,  to  its  detriment. 

Directness  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  is  an  element 
of  power.  The  great  painters  were  powerful  from 
the  splendid  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the 
resources  of  the  palette.  On  that  square  or  oval 
piece  of  board  lay,  lurking,  tones  that  move  the 
soul,  the  purer,  the  more  powerful.  Resonance, 
tenderness,  gaiety,  and  gloom  lie  side  by  side.  The 
very  action  of  manipulation  may  bring  into  existence 
new  combinations  that  entrance.  The  artist  drags 
his  brush  across  these  colours,  and  light  springs  out 
of  darkness,  or  day  sinks  into  night. 

Wonderful  hints,  stimulating  to  the  imagination, 
new  revelations  of  the  possibilities  of  colour  are 
disclosed  to  the  earnest  searcher.  Force  and 
subtlety,  delicacy  and  vigour  are  all  within  the 
range.  It  would  seem  that  every  aspect  and  mood 
of  nature  that  affects  the  mind  may  somehow  be 
expressed,  after  securing  the  forms  of  things, 
through  this  medium  of  colour,  so  fine,  elusi\e, 
intangible,  and  yet  so  real. 


Casting  in  Plaster  :  A  Demonstration. 


Appearance  of  tlie  finished  mould  (in  four  pieces)  after  xhe  removal 
cf  the  clay  model. 
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Training  of  an  Illustrator. 

VI. — The  Outline  ix  Landscape  Drawing. 

IX  drawing  with  the  pen,  the  distance  should  be 
treated  very  simply.  It  is  a  fact  of  nature, 
and  a  principle  of  importance  in  every  art 
that  aims  to  represent  natme,  that  the  more 
distant  an  object  is  the  less  is  usually  to  be  seen  of 
its  detail.  Even  in  a  dry  climate  this  is  the  case  ; 
and  though  there  are  days  when  one  might  count 
the  trees  on  a  distant  mountain,  yet  they  are  not  as 
strongly  distinguished  as  the  grass-blades  in  the 
foreground.  We  know  that  they  are  trees,  and 
mentally  give  them  an  importance  which  they  have 
not  to  the  eye.  But  the  attempt  to  give  a  factitious 
importance  to  the  distance  in  a  drawing  or  painting, 
which  is  the  vice  of  pre-Raphaelitism  and  a  common 
fault  with  beginners,  results  in  making  it  no  distance 
at  all,  because  its  due  share  of  elaboration  cannot 
be  given  to  the  foreground.  There  is  also  much 
less  contrast  of  colour  and  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
distance  than  in  the  foreground.  The  air  comes 
between,  and  tones  down  the  lights  and  softens  and 
makes  grey  the  shadows.  An  exceptional  effect,  as 
when  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  lies  over  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  distance  is  in  bright  sunlight,  may 
apparently  reverse  the  rule  for  a  moment,  but  even 
then  it  will  be  found  tliat  there  are  stronger  contrasts 
in  the  foreground  tiian  in  the  remote  distance.  In 
pen  drawing  we  have  only  black  lines  and  dots  with 
which  to  represent  this  capital  distinction.  The 
lines  should  therefore  be  kept  tiner,  as  well  as  fewer 
in  the  distance,  and  black  spaces  should  be  avoided, 
unless  a  merely  ornamental  effect  is  intended.  It 
may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  objects  in  the 
shade  do  not  appear  as  solid  nor  show  so  much 
detail  as  those  in  the  light  ;  but  the  practical 
consequences  of  this  commonly  known  fact  are 
often  ignored  by  young  artists.  "  Model  your 
subject  in  the  light  "  has  been  a  rule  with  all  the 
great  masters  ;  but  it  is  obviously  a  difficult  rule  to 
follow.  You  model  with  black  ink,  and  the  more 
you  put  on,  the  less  white  paper  there  is  left.  You 
must,  consecjuently,  be  very  careful  to  work 
intelligently  and  not  to  waste  a  stroke  or  a  dot. 
Look  again  at  the  admirable  drawing  by  Vierge, 
given  in  this  magazine  (page  65),  and  note  with 
what  economy  of  line  the  landscape,  in  full 
sunlight,  is  rendered. 

Pure  outline  in  landscape  is  at  once  very  difiicult 
to  use  well,  and  very  fascinating  when  successful. 
It  is  nearly  true,  as  often  stated,  that  there  is  "  no 
outUne  in  nature,"  even  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
no  distinct  and  unbroken  contour.  Trees  are  not 
bounded  by  firm  lines,  nor  are  most  rocks,  nor, 
indeed,  most  other  objects  in  a  landscape  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  method  of  working  by  masses 
of  tone  and  value  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
for  the  student  ;  but  by  a  well-drawn  and  suggestive 
outline  one  can  render  more  of  what  is  most 
interesting  in  a  subject  in  a  short  time  than  by 
any  other  way.  The  student  is  therefore  advised, 
after  he  has  made  a  drawing  in  masses,  to  trace 
it,  making  only  a  strong,  firm  outline,  and  trying 
to  give  in  that   one  bounding   line    the    character 


of  the  tree  or  rock  or  other  object  most  prominent 
in  his  sketch.  He  may  then  attempt  the  same 
subject  from  nature,  trying  to  keep  his  outline  as 
simple  as  possible,  yet  not  to  lose  any  really 
important  detail.  This  practice  will  have  a  great 
effect  upon  his  usual  work,  for  it  will  lead  him  to 
observe  more  closely  the  contours  of  objects,  and 
he  will  learn  to  terminate  his  masses  in  a  more 
natiual  way,  and  to  express  much  of  natural  form 
bv  their  silhouette.  As  to  drawing  materials  for 
out-of-doors  sketching,  Bristol-board,  pinned  to  a 
very  light  drawing  board,  or  secured  to  a  light 
piece  of  bookbinder's  board  or  pasteboard  by  two 
rubber  bands,  may  be  recommended.  A  good 
size  is  12  by  14  inches.  Liquid  India  ink  and  a 
rather  fine  but  elastic  pen  are  best  ;  and  for 
removing  pencil  marks,  soft,  burnt  rubber,  which 
does  not  smear  nor  abrade  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE    SKETCHING    CLASS. 

IN  continuation  from  last  month,  we  give  below 
some  more  of  the  valuable  hints  by  the  master 
in  charge  of  a  summer  sketching  class  by  the 
sea,  as  jotted  down  by  one  of  the  pupils  : — 

Never  patch  up  a  bad  beginning.  Start  your 
subject  over  again  ;  or,  if  yoii  have  tired  of  it,  leave 
it  for  good,  and  try  something  else.  The  world's  a 
big  place,  and  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  paint. 

I  wish  beginners  would  not  bother  themselves 
so  much  about  composition.  Pick  a  subject  and 
try  to  paint  it.  Silly  compositions  such  as  most 
beginners  attempt  have  nothing  in  them.  They 
can  be  taught  to  any  messenger  boy ;  so  why 
waste  your  time  ? 

Unless  you  can  draw,  do  not  attempt  to  put 
hgures  in  your  landscapes.  It  is  all  well  enougii  to 
suggest  a  figure,  if  a  dab  of  colour  is  going  to  help 
your  sketch  ;  but  unless  you  know  enough  about 
drawing  to  locate  the  joints  in  the  human  body,  it 
is  better  not  to  let  a  figure  take  any  prominent  part 
in  your  picture. 

Never  mind  what  medium  you  use,  so  long  as 
you  make  the  colour  look  right  on  the  canvas. 

Do  not  work  a  canvas  over.  Remember  tliat 
you  are  seldom  in  the  same  state  of  mind  when  you 
return  to  a  subject  that  you  were  when  you  started. 
And  the  success  of  a  picture  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  artist  when 
he  paints  it. 

Be  influenced  by  the  growth  in  your  landscape. 
Try  to  feel  that  you  are  painting  living  grass  and 
living  trees,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  show  life 
in  your  picture.  Do  anything  that  will  give  a  true 
impression  of  nature. 

Do  not  let  the  outlines  of  your  trees  appear  like 
razor  blades.     Break  them. 

Content  yourself  with  simjile  subjects.  You  will 
do  better  work,  and,  in  the  long  run,  get  better 
effects. 

Your  actual  knowledge  of  the  size  of  an  object  is 
apt  to  make  you  exaggerate  it  in  your  picture. 
This  can  only  be  avoided  by  continually  comparing 
it  with  neighbouring  objects. 


Sketching:  from  Nature. 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO    PAINTING    IN    WATER   COLOURS. 


V. — Tinted  Papers — Some  General  Hints. 

IF  you  want  a  fairly  easy  yet  interesting  subject 
to  sketch,  choose  a  mass  of  trees  or  a  range 
of  hills  against  a  twilight  sky.  Do  not  admit 
too  much  into  the  picture.  Sketch  it  over 
and  over.  The  cloud  or  sky  effect,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  different  each  time  ;  and  then,  on  one 
evening  the  outline  may  be  studied,  on  another 
the  values.  After  making  three  or  four  drawings 
of  the  one  subject,  one's  last  sketch  of  it  looks 
quite  masterly  compared  with  the  first.  You  have 
learned  what  is  important  in  that  subject  and  what 
is  not. 

In  regard  to  sketching  in  colour,  an  important 
point,  frequently  forgotten  by  beginners,  is  that 
of  the  general  tone.  Whether  they  are  studying 
a  marine  or  a  woodland  subject,  a  snow  scene  or 
an  autumn  forest,  they  begin  in  the  same  manner, 
upon  a  white  or  greyish  ground.  It  is  well  to  do 
so  in  making  a  thorough  study  ;  but  in  sketching 
it  is  important  to  get  the  general  tone  and  effect 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  clever  painters  use 
coloured  paper  when  sketching,  which  gives  them 
some  approximation  to  the  tone.  Blue-grey  serves 
well  on  which  to  sketch  a  marine,  all  sea  and  clear 
sky  ;  olive  green  for  a  wood  scene  ;  brown  for  a 
barn-yard.  On  these  the  sketcher  may  begin  to 
work  with  a  lighter  tone  first,  as  the  old  masters 
frequently  did.  The  great  French  landscape 
pamters  did  not  often  indulge  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  sunset  or  of  autumn  woods  ;  but  they  seldom 
let  slip  an  opportunity  to  note  the  effect  of  grey 
clouds  and  green  woods,  of  the  reddish  brown  of 
newly  ploughed  fields,  and  the  tender  blue  and 
white  of  a  spring  sky,  or  the  pale,  ochreous  colour 
of  a  muddy  roadway  contrasting  with  the  grass 
along  its  edges.  The  more  brilliant  colours  are 
more  difficult  to  harmonize,  and  a  slight  error  is 
more  apt  to  be  remarked. 

Effects  of  shadow  are  often  extremely  picturesque 
and  very  interesting,  but  they  do  not  last  long  enough 
for  the  uncertain  draughtsman.  Still  he  may  find 
his  troubles  much  lightened  by  proceeding  as  above, 
leaving  the  shadows  to  the  last,  and  then  dashing 
the  colour  into  the  middle  of  the  shade  and  leading 
it  out  carefully  to  the  edges.  The  edge  of  the 
shadow  is  what  tells  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  and 
mexperienced  sketchers  frequently  spend  so  much 
time  in  outlining  it,  that  the  shade  has  shifted  before 
they  can  get  their  outline  done.  By  beginning 
with  the  lights,  the  position  of  the  shadow  is 
determined  before  anything  is  done  to  it  ;  and 
working  from  the  middle  out,  it  is  much  easier  to 
arrive  at  the  true  edge  so  quickly  that  it  will  not 
have  time  to  change.  We  say  and  feel  that 
shadows  are  formless  ;  but  practically  it  is  the 
shadows  that  define   the  forms   of  objects  seen  in 
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direct  light.  A  clever  draughtsman  will  sometimes 
indicate  a  whole  scene  by  touching  in  the  shadows 
only,  but  the  amateur  should  work  up  to  them  from 
the  lights,  for  if  they  are  wrongly  placed  and  badly 
drawn  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  anything  else  in  the 
drawing  is  right. 

We  come  at  last  to  sketches  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  special  character  of  the  scene.  This  depends 
on  some  peculiar  arrangement  of  landscape  forms, 
or  rocks,  hill-slopes,  water-courses,  woods,  fields, 
and  buildings. 

As  with  colour,  it  is  a  natural  gift  to  perceive 
characteristic  forms  or  arrangements  of  form  quickly 
and  surely.  But  a  great  deal  may  here  be  done  by 
training.  Landscape  painters  almost  invariably 
draw  more  or  less  from  the  figure,  though  they  may 
never  exhibit  a  figure  subject.  They  find  that  the 
practice  which  they  thus  gain  in  rendering  precise 
and  well-known  forms  cultivates  in  them  the  sense 
of  form  and  enables  them  to  work  much  more 
surely  after  nature.  Corot  painted  many  figures, 
and  Diaz  for  a  time  made  his  living  by  painting 
figure  subjects.  But  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
reader  to  study  from  the  model  or  from  casts.  In 
that  case  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  make  serious 
studies  of  still  life,  subjects  of  permanent  forms  and 
hues,  which  can  be  arranged  in  an  unvarying  light, 
and  which  will  wait  day  after  day  to  be  painted. 
The  habits  of  exact  observation,  of  comparing 
forms,  measuring  proportions,  and  judging  values, 
are  applied  almost  unconsciously  in  sketching,  yet 
make  a  very  noticeable  difference  in  the  result. 


VI. — Perspective — Colour  and  Distance. 
If  you  do  not  understand  thoroughly  the  principles 
of  perspective,  be  very  careful  about  admitting 
objects  in  your  sketch  that  do  not  belong  to  nature 
itself.  Buildings,  bridges,  &c.,  must  not  be  intro- 
duced if  they  are  prone  to  betray  you  into  error. 
You  might  go  on  for  a  long  time  sketching  natural 
scenery  without  making  use  of  mathematical 
perspective  ;  still,  if  you  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  embarrass- 
ments. There  is  no  excuse  for  deficiency  in  this 
direction,  for  a  few  weeks  of  intelligent  application 
to  the  subject  will  make  you  fairly  competent. 

All  landscape  involves  aerial  perspective,  but  this 
is  not  comprehended  by  means  of  rules,  but  by 
faithful  observation  and  critical  perception. 

There  is  a  common  dogma  among  most  modern 
writers  on  colour  that  "  warm  colours  "  (reds  and 
yellows)  "approach"  or  express  nearness,  and 
"  cold  colours  "  (blue  and  grey)  "  retire  "  or  express 
distance.  Ruskin  positively  denies  this.  Colours,  as 
such,  he  declares,  are  absolutely  inexpressive  as  to 
distance.  It  is  their  quality  (as  depth,  delicacy,  &c.) 
which  expresses  distance,  not  their  tint.     "  A  blue 
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bandbox  set  on  the  same  shelf  with  a  yellow  one 
will    not    look    an    inch    further    off,  but  a  red  or 
orange  cloud  in  the  upper  sky  will  always  appear  to 
be    beyond   a    blue    cloud   close  to  us,    as  it  is   in 
reality.     It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  objects  blue 
is  a  sign  of  distance  ;  but  it  is  not  because  blue  is  a 
retiring  colour,  but  because  the  mist  in  the  air  is 
blue,  and  therefore  any  warm  colour  which  has  not 
strength    enough    to    pierce    the    mist    is   lost    or 
subdued  in  the  blue  ;  but  blue  is   no  more,  on  this 
account,  a  '  retiring  colour  '  than  brown  is  a  retiring 
colour,  because  when  stones  are  seen  through  brown 
water,  the  deeper  they  lie  the  browner  they  look  ; 
or  than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because  when 
objects  are  seen  through  a  London  fog,  the  further 
off  they  are  the  yellower  they  look.     Neither  blue 
nor  yellow  nor  red  can  have,  as  such,  the  sinallcsl 
power  of  expressing  either  nearness  or  distance  ; 
they  express  them  only  under  the   peculiar  circum- 
stances which  render  them  at  the  moment  or  in 
that  place   signs   of  nearness  or  distance.      Thus, 
vivid  orange  in  an  orange  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  for 
if  you  put  the  orange  a  great  way  off,  its  colour  will 
not  look  so  bright  ;  but  vivid  orange  in  sky  is  a  sign 
of  distance,  because  you  cannot  get  the  colour  of 
orange  in  a  cloud  near  you.    So  purple  in  a  violet  or 
a  hyacinth  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  because  the  closer 
you  look  at  them  the  more  purple  you  see.     But 
purple  in  a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  a 
mountain  close  to  you  is  not  purple  but  green  or  grey. 
"  Itmay,  indeed,  be  generally  assumed  that  a  tender 
or  pale  colour  will  more  or  less  express  distance, 
and  a  powerful  or  dark  colour  nearness  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  always  so.      Heathery  hills  will  usually 
give  a  pale  and  tender  purple  near  and  an  intense 
and  dark  purple  far  away  ;  the  rose  colour  of  sunset 
on  snow  is  pale  on  the  snow  at  your  feet,  deep  and 
full  on  the  snow  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  green  of 
a  Swiss  lake  is  pale  in  the  clear  waves  on  the  beach, 
but  intense  as  an  emerald  in  the  sunstreak  six  miles 
from  the  shore.     And  in  any  case,  w'hen  the  fore- 
ground is  in  strong  light,  with  much  water  about  it, 
or  white  surface,  casting  intense  reflections,  all  its 
colours  may  be  perfectly  delicate,  pale  and  faint  ; 
while  the  distance,  when  it  is  in  shadow,  may  relieve 
the  whole  foreground  with  intense  darks  of  purple, 
blue  green  or  ultramarine  blue.     So  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  quite  hopeless  arid  absurd  to  expect  any 
help  from  laws  of  aerial  perspective."     There    is, 
however,  one  law  about  distance  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
thinks  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant 
one — namely,  that  diiliiess  ami  heaviness  of  colour  are 
more  or  less  indicative  of  nearness.     All  distant  colonr 
Is  pure  colonr :  it  may  not  be  bright,  but  it  is  clear 
and  lovely,  not  opaque  nor  soilecl  ;  for  the  air  and 
light  coming  between  us  and  any  earthy  or  imperfect 
colour  purify  or  harmonize  it.  R.  Jervis. 


Take  care  of  your  sketches.  Date  each  as  you 
make  it,  for  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the 
review  of  your  progress  by  means  of  a  consecutive 
series  of  such  work.  Artists  up  to  a  certain  point 
are  proverbially  reckless  in  regard  to  their  sketches. 
But  as  time  brings  wisdom,  they  regret  their  care- 
lessness, and  arrange  them  with  care,  often  when 
most  of  them  are  injured  beyond  redemption. 


HINTS   ON    FLOWER=PAINTING. 

SEE  that  your  design  is  well  placed  on  your 
paper  or  canvas,  not  too  high  nor  too  low, 
nor  on  one  side.  Then  block  in  in  masses. 
Never  begin  by  shaping  carefully  some 
single  feature,  else  when  it  is  alone  you  will  probably 
iind  it  is  not  quite  in  the  right  place,  and  must  be 
erased,  and  all  your  work  will  be  lost.  ^lake  a 
rough  dash  or  two  to  indicate  certain  marked  points 
in  the  sketch,  then  one  will  tell  the  story  on  the  other, 
whether  they  will  come  out  right  or  not,  and  when 
you  are  certain  of  all  it  will  be  time  for  details. 

If  you  are  trying  some  flowers  from  nature,  place 
them  so  that  the  light  falls  on  one  side  of  the 
study  ;  seat  yourself  so  that  you  see  enough  of  the 
shadow  side,  and  far  enough  away  to  get  full  effect 
of  light  and  shade.  Put  your  lightest  mass  of 
colour  in  full  light,  and  see  that  the  colours  are 
massed,  not  sprinkled  or  peppered  around  all  over 
the  study.  Do  not  place  all  the  flowers  looking 
toward  you,  but  see  the  side  and  bick  of  some.  Do 
not  make  out  every  little  stem  and  leaf  to  painful 
perfection,  but  let  some  of  them  get  lost  in  the 
tangle.  A  little  mystery  is  better,  and  suggestiveness 
is  always  pleasing.  Let  the  background  set  oif  the 
picture,  not  he  the  picture.  Keep  your  tints  pure. 
Use  brushes  enough,  and  those  that  are  large 
enough.  Lose  some  of  your  little  brushes.  Your 
pictures  will  be  better  for  it.  Forget  each  little  part 
by  thinking  constantly  of  the  study  as  a  whole,  and 
by  trying  for  general  effect.  Do  not  leave  out  some 
that  are  away  back  in  the  shadow,  but  paint  them 
so  that  it  will  seem  as  if  you  could  reach  away 
around  the  jug,  or  vase,  or  bunch,  and  pick  them. 

Study  your  shadow  colours.  Many  amateurs 
simply  intensify  the  local  colour,  and  never  see  the 
shadowy  tint  which  is  far  more  subtle. 

Keep  the  edges  soft  ;  do  not  put  a  nice  little  hard 
line  around  each  petal  and  leaf.  Paint  shadows 
thinly  ;  pile  up  high  lights.  Paint  what  you  see. 
High  light  and  deep  shadow  often  obliterate  both 
form  and  colour.  Paint  from  dark  to  light  ;  never 
lay  on  high  lights  first.  Paint  even  a  white  flower 
all  in  shadowy  greys  first.  Paint  directly  ;  do  not 
dab  around  in  blind  faith  that  what  you  seek  will 
somehow  rise  up  and  appear  to  you  out  of  the 
chaos.     Study  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

As  to  finish — that  indefinable  term — avoid  ex- 
tremes, but  try  to  strike  the  happy  mean  between 
iinnickiness  and  a  mere  impression.  E.  F. 


Flowers  for  Studies  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
cut,  be  put  in  a  tight-closing  vessel,  and  sprinkled 
with  just  enough  water  to  keep  up  moisture.  If  a 
tin  box,  or  vasculum,  is  not  at  hand,  a  high  tin  pail 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Flowers  will  keep  much 
better  in  this  way  than  by  standing  in  the  air  with 
their  stems  in  water.  When  they  are  to  be  grouped 
for  a  design,  if  the  arrangement  will  allow  of  their 
being  put  in  water,  as  each  stem  is  immersed,  reach 
the  points  of  a  pair  of  scissors  down  and  cut  off  a 
bit  of  it  ;  this  renders  the  stems  more  capable  of 
absorbing  water  than  they  are  after  being  cut  in 
the  air,  consequently  the  flowers  and  leaves  will 
preserve  their  freshness  much  longer. 
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Flowers  in  their  Season, 

WITH    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS    FOR    DRAWING    AND    PAINTING   THEM. 


XVII.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS  :     Their   Treat- 
ment IN  Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

THE  beginner  will  find  that  the  chrysanthe- 
mum presents  no  slight  difficulties  both  in 
regard  to  drawing  and  perspective  ;  but 
these  having  been  overcome,  if  one  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  good  sense  of  colour,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  splendid  Hower  may  be  painted 
with  wonderfully  decorative  effect.  The  double- 
ness  of  the  chrysanthemum  is  different  from  that  of 
the  rose  and  the  double  poppy.  Its  petals  are  so 
ribbon-like  that  they  cannot  well  be  treated  as  we 
have  suggested  for  clustered  blossoms.  The  flower 
belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  garden  aster,  treated 
last  month,  and  the  double  dahlia. 

Such  a  variety  of  colours  has  been  evolved  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  England,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  gorgeous,  that  in  the  selection 
of  our  models  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  discord. 
The  white  and  pink  harmonize,  and  some  of  the 
latter,  by  agreeable  gradations  of  mauves  and 
kindred  lints,  accord  well  with  the  deep  Magenta 
reds  ;  but  beware  of  introducing  into  such  a  com- 
bination a  terra-cotta  red.  The  white  flowers  are 
beautiful  alone  if  the  accessories  are  suitable.  The 
warm  pinks  and  the  warm  reds  go  well  together, 
and  the  warm  reds  with  the  yellow.  The  yellow 
flowers  go  well  with  nearly  all  the  reds  alone. 

Ix  Oil  Colours  :  Draw  in  with  burnt  sienna  and 
turpentine  the  general  effect  of  the  composition 
in  light  and  shade  ;  secure  also  the  outlines  of  the 
petals,  leaves  and  stems,  using  a  finely-pointed  sable 
brush.  Use  with  the  colours  only  a  little  pure 
turpentine,  so  as  to  assure  their  drying  quickly. 

W'liilc  Chivsanthcmums  are,  strictly  speaking,  of 
two  varieties — the  pure  white  and  the  creamy  white  ; 
when  placed  together  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  their  whiteness  is  seen  immediately.  The  pure 
white  are  devoid  of  the  least  tinge  of  colour.  They 
may  be  painted  as  follows.  For  the  general  tone  of 
the  light  masses  :  with  white  mixed  with  a  very 
little  pale  cadmium,  a  very  little  vermilion,  and  the 
merest  touch  of  ivory  black  ;  for  the  darker  tones 
deepen  this  tint. 

The  high  lights  are  put  in  with  pure  white, 
qualified  by  a  very  little  of  the  general  tone.  The 
shadows  are  painted  with  a  little  white,  yellow 
ochre,  rose  madder,  and  ivory  black.  In  the  half- 
tints,  use  with  these  colours  a  little  cobalt  and 
some  burnt  sienna  in  the  deeper  touches.  Very 
little  or  no  white  is  needed  here.  Where  the  centres 
are  a  very  warm  yellow,  mix  cadmium,  white,  a 
little  madder  lake,  and  a  little  raw  umber.  A  very 
little  ivory  black  is  added  in  the  greyer  parts.  Soft 
bluish  half-tints  are  made  with  cobalt,  light  red, 
yellow  ochre,  and  white. 


We  begin  by  massing  the  lights  and  shadows, 
mixmg  the  colours  as  just  named  "for  the  general 
tone  "  ;  for  the  light  parts,  deepening  this  general 
tone,  if  the  flower  is  in  a  subdued  or  half  light,  or 
using  more  white  if  the  flower  is  brilliantly  lighted. 
Where  the  pure  white  is  tinged  with  a  little  yellow, 
the  same  colours  are  used,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  deep  cadmium  in  the  local  tone  ;  and  if  the 
centres  have  a  greenish  cast,  a  very  little  cobalt  may 
be  mixed  with  the  yellow  ochre. 

Occasionally  white  chrysanthemums  are  tinted 
with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  pink  or  violet,  while 
still  to  be  classified  as  white  flowers.  In  such  case  we 
simply  add  a  little  more  rose  madder  or  cobalt,  or 
both,  to  the  local  tone,  and  this  will  give  the  requisite 
hint  of  a  dominant  colour.  After  the  colour  is  all  laid 
in,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  having  been  massed, 
put  in  the  highest  liiilits  with  a  small,  flat,  pointed 
sable  brush,  and  carefully  draw  with  the  point  of 
the  brush  the  outlines  of  the  petals  in  shadoii'. 

Yellow  Clirvstintlieiiiiniis. — For  the  flowers  of  the 
lightest  tint  of  yellow  a  general  tone  of  light  and 
dark  is  first  laid  in,  covering  the  principal  masses 
within  the  outlines  upon  the  canvas.  For  the  lighter 
portions,  mix  white,  pale  cadmium  (or  medium 
cadmium  if  a  darker  yellow  is  needed),  a  very  little 
ivory  black,  and  a  very  little  rose  madder.  The 
darker  parts,  including  the  shadows  and  half-tints, 
are  laid  in  with  yellow  ochre,  a  little  white,  and  a 
very  little  ivory  black.  Where  reflected  lights 
deepen  the  yellows,  add  a  little  deep  cadmium  to 
the  local  shadow  tint  ;  and  if  a  still  richer  tone  is 
desired,  a  very  Uttle  burnt  sienna  may  be  judiciously 
used.  In  some  of  the  yellow  flowers,  where  a 
greenish  colour  is  seen  in  the  shadows,  a  little  raw 
umber  may  be  added  to  the  local  tone  with  good 
eft'ect,  and  a  very  little  cobalt  may  be  permitted  in 
the  half-tints,  mixed  only  with  white  and  light  red. 
The  leaves  and  stems  are  generally  a  warm  green 
tone  ;  and  we  shall  find  a  hint  of  crimson  in  the 
calyx.  For  these  greens  there  will  be  needed 
zinnober  green  (light),  qualified  by  madder  lake, 
ivory  black,  a  little  cadmium,  and  white  as  may 
be  found  necessary.  Use  a  small  brush  in  the 
drawing  of  the  outlines,  and  load  it  well  with  colour. 
An  excellent  eft'ect  may  be  obtained  sometimes  by 
employing  the  edge  of  a  small  flat  bristle  brush, 
which,  although  rather  stiff,  is  elastic.  This  brush, 
lightly  poised  in  the  hand,  is  held  half-way  up  the 
handle,  and  if  well  managed,  the  whole  of  a  small 
leaf  or  petal  may  be  laid  in  with  one  sweep,  the 
colour  being  dragged  quickly  over  the  canvas  in  the 
proper  direction. 

For  deep  yellow  chrysanthemums  the  palette 
may  be  for  the  local  tone  :  medium  cadmium, 
white,  yellow  ochre,  a  little  vermilion,  and  raw 
umber  ;  for  the  lights  :    madder  lake,  ivory  black, 


white,  and  light  cadmium  ;  for  the  shadows  : 
madder  lake,  raw  umber,  deep  cadmium,  and  a 
little  ivory  black.  The  leaves  and  stems  may  be 
painted  with  Antwerp  blue,  white,  light  cadmium, 
madder  lake,  and  ivory  black,  with  the  addition  of 
raw  umber  and  burnt  sienna  in  the  shadows.  In 
the  highest  lights,  where  cool  blue  greens  appear, 
substitute  permanent  blue  for  Antwerp  blue,  making 
thus  a  softer  grey  tint. 

A  warm  grey  background  may  be  made  by  using 
raw  umber,  yellow  ochre,  white,  permanent  blue, 
and  madder  lake,  and  the  same  colours  will  serve 
foi  the  foreground,  with  the  substitution  of  ivory 
black  for  permanent  blue. 

Red  Chrysanthcmmns. — For  the  crimson  and  light 
red  Bowers  we  may  use  for  the  medium  tones  : 
madder  lake,  light  red,  yellow  ochre,  white,  and  a 
very  little  ivory  black  ;  for  the  dark  red  chrys- 
anthemums :  madder  lake  and  raw  umber,  with  the 
addition  of  burnt  sienna  and  ivory  black  for  the 
deepest  touches  ;  for  the  grey  half-tints  :  white,  a 
little  yellow  ochre,  madder  lake  and  a  little  ivory 
black  ;  for  the  highest  lights  :  white,  a  little  yellow- 
ochre  and  madder  lake,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  least  touch  of  ivory  black. 

For  the  lighter  pink  chrysanthemums  :  madder 
lake,  white,  yellow  ochre  and  very  little  ivory  black. 
In  the  shadows  raw  umber  and  light  red  are  added, 
and  in  the  cool  half-tints  a  little  permanent  blue, 
vv'ith  white,  a  little  ivory  black,  yellow  ochre,  and 
madder  lake  ;  for  the  yellow  centres,  light 
cadmium,  white,  madder  lake,  and  raw  umber  or 
ivory  black. 

Purple  Chiysanihemums  usually  shade  from  the 
outside  inward,  showing  paler  tints  of  violet  in  the 
centre,  sometimes  at  this  point  almost  fading  into 
white  or  pale  yellow.  One  should  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  such  passage  of  com- 
plementary colour.  For  the  deep  purple  flowers 
lay  in  the  local  tone  with  a  general  tint  composed 
of  permanent  blue,  white,  and  a  little  madder  lake, 
to  which  should  be  added  a  very  little  yellow  ochre 
and  a  little  ivory  black.  In  modelling  the  flower, 
this  tone  may  be  made  lighter  or  darker  as  may  be 
required.  The  deep  shadows  are  added  later,  being 
painted  with  permanent  blue,  burnt  sienna,  raw- 
umber,  and  a  little  madder  lake  ;  no  white  is  needed. 
Where  the  deepest  touches  of  shadow  are  seen 
beneath  overlapping  petals,  and  in  the  darker 
passages,  use  a  tone  composed  of  madder  lake,  blue, 
and  ivory  black  almost  pure,  applying  it  with  a 
small,  pointed  brush.  For  the  high  lights — which 
should  be  left  for  the  last  so  that  the  colour  may 
be  clean  and  crisp — mix  cobalt,  white,  rose  madder 
and  a  Httle  ivory  black,  using  a  small,  flat  bristle 
brush,  which  when  filled  with  the  pigment  may  be 
guided  along  the  edges  of  the  petals  in  crisp,  short 
lines. 

The  green  calyx  will  need  a  green  of  warm 
quality,  which  may  be  made  more  or  less  blue, 
according  to  the  model.  The  local  colour  of  the 
leaves  will  be  of  the  same  tone,  but  more  black, 
with  burnt  sienna,  will  have  to  be  added  for  the 
shadows  throughout.  For  the  large  and  darker 
leaves  :  for  a  general  tone,  mix  medium  zinnober 
green  with  white,  a  little  Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black 


and  madder  lake  ;  in  the  deeper  shadows  some 
burnt  sienna  and  madder  lake  will  be  useful  and 
less  white  and  yellow  will  be  required.  For  the 
stems,  which  must  be  carefully  drawn  with  a 
pointed  bristle  brush,  mix  a  tender  green  composed 
of  zinnober  green  with  white,  madder  lake,  a  little 
cadmium  and  a  little  ivory  black.  Where  small, 
rich  touches  of  reflected  light  are  seen,  a  mixture 
of  burnt  sienna,  Antwerp  blue,  raw  umber,  and 
cadmium  may  be  used,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  little  white  if  it  seems  to  be  needed. 

Ix  W.-iTER  Colours  such  highly  decorative 
flowers  cannot  be  painted  satisfactorily  by  the  dry 
method.  Use  medium  rough  Whatman  paper 
which  has  been  thoroughly  dampened  and  stretched 
over  a  board,  the  edges  pasted  down  all  around 
the  under  margin  of  the  latter.  When  the  paper 
is  dry,  draw  in  the  outlines  of  the  study  with  a 
hard  pencil,  lightly  outlining  every  petal,  leaf, 
and  stem  ;  then  with  a  sponge  again  dampen  the 
whole  paper. 

While  Chrysaiillieiinniis. — Leaving  the  paper  clear 
where  the  lights  are  to  be,  wash  over  the  rest  with 
a  delicate  warm  tone.  Make  this  wash  with  lamp- 
black, yellow-  ochre,  and  a  very  little  vermilion. 
When  it  is  dry,  wash  in  the  shadows  with  lamp- 
black, rose  madder,  and  a  very  little  yellow  ochre. 
Where  deeper  touches  of  colour  occur,  add  a 
little  burnt  sienna  and  sepia.  In  deepening  the 
reddish  tints,  madder  lake  or  rose  madder  will  be 
useful. 

For  the  warm  green  of  calyx  and  stems  a  mixture 
of  Antwerp  blue  with  cadmium,  vermilion,  a  little 
raw  umber,  and  a  little  lampblack  may  be  used  ; 
in  the  shadows  deepened  w-ith  rose  madder,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  blue  and  lampblack. 
If  the  under  side  of  the  flower  should  become 
particularly  illumined  by  some  chance  ray  of  light, 
take  advantage  of  it,  and,  with  a  iinely  pointed  brush, 
increase  the  high  light,  adding  more  cadmium  to 
the  local  tone. 

Yelloiv  Cliiysaiitlieiiiiiiiis. — For  the  local  tone  of 
blossoms  of  pure  yellow,  one  may  use  light 
cadmium  with  a  little  lampblack  and  a  little  yellow 
ochre  ;  in  the  shadows,  w-hich  should  be  kept 
warm,  mix  sepia  with  yellow  ochre  run  in,  and  the 
colour  deepened  with  a  little  rose  madder.  Over 
the  clean  paper  the  high  lights  are  washed  in  with 
cadmium,  yellow  ochre,  and  very  little  lampblack. 
In  parts  where  soft  blue-grey  and  violet  half-tints 
are  seen,  lampblack  and  a  little  rose  madder  may 
be  used,  with  perhaps  a  very  little  cobalt.  When 
the  flowers  appear  richer  in  colour,  showing  under- 
tones of  pure  light  3'ellow,  deepening  into  orange 
in  flnishing,  a  small  brush  is  used,  with  some  sepia 
cobalt,  and  deep  cadmium,  almost  pure.  Wash 
the  high  lights  in  crisply,  using  for  the  palest 
yellow  flowers  cadmium  and  a  little  sepia,  adding 
a  touch  of  yellow  ochre  near  the  centres.  Where 
the  petals  show  pink  or  reddish  tips,  the  pink 
lights  are  washed  in  at  the  last,  the  colours  used 
being  rose  madder,  yellow  ochre,  and  a  little  lamp- 
black. In  the  deeper  touches  of  shadow,  rose 
madder,  light  red,  or  sepia,  and  sometimes  a  little 
cobalt,  may  be  added  to  the  local  tone. 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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Stencil  Design  :  Chrysanthemums.    By  G.  May  Shepherd. 


The  National  Art  Competition,  1904. 


{Continued  from  pngc   184.) 


IX  making  our  selections  for  illustration  from  the 
six  hundred  and  ten  objects  which  received 
awards  at  the  National  Art  Competition,  we 
have  naturally  to  consider  their  availability 
for  reproduction  in  black  and  white.  The  nature 
of  the  materials  in  which  they  are  executed  renders 
some  of  the  objects  quite  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
poses. Among  this  number,  unfortunateh',  is  Miss 
Fanny  Bunn's  charming  little  panel,  which  won  for 
her  a  gold  medal  and  the  Princess  of  Wales'  £2-^ 
Scholarship.  The  design — a  knight  setting  out  for 
the  tournament — would  have  made  only  a  common- 
place illustration  :  the  brilliant  and  harmonious 
colouring  and  the  exquisite  translucence  of  the 
enamels  could  not  have  been  even  suggested. 
Similar  technical  objections  would  apply  to  Miss 
Rosalind  Fouracres'  panel  in  painted  porcelain 
tiles,  but  we  have  illustrated  it  nevertheless,  because 
we  find  the  graceful  peacock  design  is  in  itself  so 
attractive.  It  is  always  interesting  to  an  art 
student  to  get  an  artist's  own  account  of  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  design.  In  response 
to  our  request  for  such  particulars  from  Miss 
Fouracres,  the  lady  writes  :  "  My  method  of  work 
in  this  instance  was,  first,  to  make  a  few  small 
sketches  for  the  purpose  of  scheming  the  design. 
When  satisfied  with  one,  I  drew  it  full  size  on  a 
blackboard  with  chalk,  keeping  the  design  chiefly 
in  big  masses.  Next,  I  again  re-drew  it  carefully 
on  brown  paper,  using  studies  of  the  orange  plant, 
&c.  This  drawing,  which  was  complete  in  all 
details,  was  coloured  with  pastels,  and  entirely 
finished  ;  then  a  tracing  was  made  for  the  final 
panel,  with  colouring  as  before  arranged." 

Mr.  John  Potter,  another  gold  medallist,  whose 
stencilled  frieze  for  church  decoration,  illustrated 
herewith,  the  examiners  "commended  for  its 
dignified  simplicity  of  treatment,  as  well  as  for 
its  frank  and  well-harmonised  colour,"  points  out 
that  in  place  of  the  angel  there  could  be  substituted 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church  using  the  design, 
alternating  with  the  winged  lion  and  the  pelican. 
For  the  same  building,  he  has  provided  stencilled 
panels  introducing  the  four  Evangelists,  one  of 
which  we  reproduce. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Charles  V'yse's  "well-conceived 
wall  fountain,  executed  in  glazed  pottery — remark- 
able for  its  unity  in  effect  and  its  spirited  execution," 
the  artist,  at  our  request,  sends  us  the  following  note, 
which  may  be  read  with  interest  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Cantoni's  Demonstration  on  Casting,  in  another 
part  of  the  magazine  :  "  When  the  clay  model  was 
complete,  a  plaster  mould  had  to  be  taken,  which 
necessitated  the  model  being  cut  up  in  various 
pieces.  Each  piece  was  then  moulded,  the  mould 
being  in  sufficient  parts  to  allow  the  clay  press 
which   is  afterwards  taken    to  draw  cleanly  away. 


In  making  the  press,  care  had  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  an  even  thickness  of  clay  throughout,  the 
clay  being  allowed  to  stay  in  the  mould  for  a  short 
time  to  allow  it  to  contract,  thus  facilitating  the 
removal  from  the  mould.  These  various  sections 
were  then  fastened  together  with  clay  slip  (moistened 
clay)  in  their  proper  places,  care  being  taken  that 
no  air  was  left  between  the  joints.  After  the  whole 
model  was  reconstructed,  it  was  thoroughly  dried 
and  ready  for  firing  (or  burning),  which  process 
took  about  four  days.  After  removal  from  the 
oven,  called  the  'biscuit  kiln,'  it  was  glazed  and 
re-fired  in  the  glost  kiln,  great  care  having  to  be 
taken  during  the  cooling  of  the  kiln  to  keep  out 
the  cool  air  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  sure  to 
dunt,  or  split." 

Miss  Beatrice  M.  Lambert,  concerning  her  plaque 
illustrated  on  page  243,  writes  :  "  I  should  call  it  an 
up-to-date  Majolica  decoration.  In  the  first  place 
I  traced  out  the  design  with  white  slip  or  clay 
outline  on  the  red  clay  body.  Of  course,  great  care 
had  to  be  exercised  in  getting  an  even  line.  After 
this  stage  the  work  underwent  the  process  of  a 
bisque  fire.  Next  came  the  glazing  process,  with 
which  even  greater  care  had  to  be  taken  ;  and, 
finally,  came  the  glost  fire,  with  the  result  that  you 
have  seen." 

We  conclude  our  summary,  begun  last  month,  of 
the  official  report  of  the  examiners  in  the  National 
Art  Competition,  with  lists  of  the  awards. 

Designs  for  Panels  and  Friezes,  Ornament, 
&c. — The  examiners  (T.  Erat  Harrison,  E.  S.  Prior, 
K.  H.  A.  Willis)  complain  that  the  suitability,  for 
their  purposes,  of  the  designs  for  panels  and  friezes 
has  not  been  kept  in  view.  "The  competitors 
have  failed  generally  from  not  appreciating  the 
conditions  of  frieze  design  ;  for  example,  the 
planning  of  the  ornament  in  relation  to  the  sequence 
of  the  masses  and  lines  has  too  often  not  been 
considered  ;  in  some  cases,  landscapes  with  realistic 
perspective  but  no  decorative  adaptation  have 
been  introduced.  As  a  rule,  the  colour  has  not 
been  kept  sufficiently  pure  and  bright,  but  has  run 
into  dirty  greens  and  lurid  browns." 

In  Historic  Ornament,  the  standard  of  work  is 
not  found,  on  the  whole,  to  be  as  high  as  last  year, 
although  greater  judgment  in  the  choice  of  studies 
is  noted.  "Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
details  of  construction  in  the  objects  represented  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  metal  work.  In  the 
studies  of  textiles,  small  diagrams  should  be  given 
of  the  planning  of  the  ornament,  and  of  the 
methods  of  weaving  used  to  produce  the  effects." 

In  "  Flowers  and  Three  Designs  "  the  standard 
of  work  is  found  to  be  "  fairly  good."  The  exami- 
ners, however,  deplore  "  a  tendency  to  make  use  of 
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FiRE-DOG.    By  Ernest  Copestick, 

of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art. 

GOLD  Medal. 
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a  meaningless  wriggled  line,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
decorative  quality  and  the  distinctive  growth  of 
plants  selected.  In  many  cases  mistaken  tricks 
of  design  obliterate  the  character  of  the  flower." 
The  student  is  asked  to  note  that  "  the  main  object 
of  this  exercise  is  to  encourage  a  careful  study  of 
the  plant,  so  that  freshness  and  originalitj'  may  be 
imparted  into  design  by  a  direct  reference  to  nature." 

Aw.\RDS. — Bronze  Medals  (designs  for  panels  and  friezes) 
to  Kate  Menzies  and  Hilda  Payne,  both  of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham  College)  School  of  Art.  Book  Prizes  to  Benjamin 
Lamb,  of  Wolverhampton  School  of  Art  ;  Artlmr  B.  Waller, 
Liverpool  (Mount  Street)  School  of  Art  ;  and  to  Amy  S. 
Robson,  Durham  School  of  Art,  for  designs  for  friezes. 
Bronze  Medals  (Historic  Ornament)  to  John  Stanley  Bates, 
of  Oldham  School  of  Art,  "  for  some  good  studies  of  metal- 
work  in  the  Italian  style  of  XV.-XVII.  centuries";  and  to 
Augustus  Bryett,  of  Manchester  (Cavendish  Streetl  School  of 
Art;  "  for  the  workmanlike  character  of  his  set  of  studies, 
showing  the  historical  development  of  the  fireplace.  Book 
Prize  to  Clara  E.  Kane,  of  Manchester  (Cavendish  Street)  School 
of  Art,  "  for  her  well-executed  studies  of  wrought  ironwork." 
Bronze  Medal  to  Christian  Bisset,  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Art 
and  Handicraft  Classes,  "  for  a  delicate  and  refined  set  of 
designs  based  on  the  Wood  Sorrel.  Book  Prize  to  Albert 
Edward  Collins,  of  Napier,  New  Zealand,  for  his  designs 
based  on  the  thistle.  Silver  Medal  to  Eva  Jephson,  of  Derby 
School  of  Art,  for  "  the  careful  execution  and  thorough  study 
shown  in  the  set  of  drawings  "  from  nature  in  preparation 
for  design.  Bronze  Medal  to  Leonard  Timson,  of  Battersea 
(Polytechnic)  School  of  Art,  for  his  well-executed  design  for 
a  panel  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style. 

Architectural  Drawings  and  Designs. — The 
examiners  (J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.  ;  Reginald  Blomtield  ; 
T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.)  find  no  improvement  on  the 
unsatisfactory  work  of  last  year  in  the  drawings 
from  actual  measurements.  In  architectural  de- 
signs they  lament  a  continued  "  falling  off  both  in 
number  and  quality.  They  consider  that  some  of 
the  designs — such,  for  instance,  as  those  for  a 
theatre,  a  market,  a  concert  hall,  and  a  club,  which 
all  appear  under  one  school  number — should  never 
have  been  submitted,  as  they  show  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  architectural  design.  The 
examiners  are  surprised  that  the  master  should 
have  passed  such  work,  and  still  more  that  it 
should  have  been  sent  up  for  competition.  In  the 
domestic  designs  it  is  noticed  that  the  lighting  of 
passages  receives  little  attention,  and  the  offices  are 
often  badly  arranged." 

Awards. — Silver  Medals  to  Albert  Edward  Richardson,  of 
Chancery  Lane  (Birkbeck  College)  School  of  Art,  "  for  a 
creditable  design  for  a  pavilion  in  a  public  park  "  ;  and  to 
Robert  Atkinson,  of  Nottingham  School  of  Art,  "  for  his 
design  of  a  covered  bridge  in  connection  with  a  college  or 
cathedral,  which  is,  however,  injured  by  deliberate  eccen- 
tricities." Bronze  Medals  to  same  student  (Atkinson),  "  for 
his  design  for  a  crescent  in  a  large  city"  ;  and  to  J.  Harold 
Gibbons,  of  Manchester  (Cavendish  Street)  School  of  Art, 
for  his  drawings  from  Evreux  Cathedral.  Book  Prizes  to 
Cecil  Campbell  Durston  and  Frank  Kcnnerell  Pope,  both  of 
Weston-super-Mare  School  of  Art,  "  for  their  neat  and  careful 
drawings  from  All  Saints'  Church,  Wrington "  ;  also  to 
William  Frank  Chandler,  of  Bath  School  of  Art,  for  his 
measured  drawings  ;  and  to  Archibald  Walmsley,  of  Accring- 
ton  School  of  Art,  "for  a  laborious  design  of  a  town  church. 
The  work  was  of  far  too  ambitious  a  character  for  the 
student." 

Mechanical  Drawings. — The  examiner  (Prof. 
W.  E.  Dalby),  in  regard  to  the  drawings  made 
from  actual  measurement,  reinarks  that  "  Soine 
were  spoilt  by  attempts  to  colour  and  shade 
them  ;    many  others  failed  to  reach   the  standard 


required  for  special  mention,  because  the  draughts- 
men had  not  learnt  the  elementary  fact  that  line 
drawing  requires  a  sharp  pencil.  '  A  few  were 
spoilt  by  the  inking  in.  Students  of  mechanical 
drawing  cannot  devote  too  much  time  in  the 
initial  stages  on  acquiring  the  art  of  drawing  an 
accurate  straight  line  through  two  given  points,  or 
the  joining  of  straight  lines  and  curves  to  ciu'ves. 
If  this  kind  of  finger  skill  is  not  acquired  at  the 
commencement,  it  is  diflicult  to  learn  to  make 
accurate  drawiiigs  afterwards."  The  drawings 
examined,  "  and  which  purported  to  be  designs,  ' 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  copies  of  existing 
things.  In  no  case  was  originality  in  the  art  of 
machine  design  exhibited  by  any  candidate.  Many 
drawings  of  ships  were  sent  in  without  any  work 
to  indicate  that  the  candidate  had  done  anything 
but  copy  the  lines  of  an  existing  vessel :  no  displace- 
ment, immersion,  or  stability  curves  being  given." 

Awards. — Silver  Medal  to  Raymond  Withington,  of  Can- 
nock Evening  School,  "  for  a  set  of  accurate  and  finely 
executed  pencil  drawings  of  a  high-speed  engine."  Bronze 
Medals  to  Herbert  Kaye,  of  Oldham  Municipal  Technical 
School  ;  to  Horace  James  Calver,  of  Ipswich  Higher  Grade 
Council  School,  "for  good  but  less  accurate  pencil  work"  ; 
to  .Archibald  Taylor,  of  Paisley  (Technical  School)  Science 
Class,  for  the  design  of  a  cross-channel  steamer. 

Drawing  from  the  Antique. — ^The  examiners 
(Herbert  Draper,  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  W.  F. 
Yeames,  R.A.)  find  an  improvement  in  drawings  of 
heads,  and  a  slightly  higher  standard  than  last  year  in 
the  drawings  of  hands  and  feet.  They  consider,  too, 
that  in  drawing  the  full-length  figure,  the  general 
standard  of  work  is  good,  though  they  "  regret 
that  no  drawings  in  this  (last  named)  subject  have 
for  the  past  eleven  j-ears  reached  the  level  of  a 
gold  medal  award.  It  is  apparent  that  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  than  formerly  to  this  important  class 
of  study,  and  the  examiners  feel  that  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it  ;  they  would  impress  on 
both  masters  and  students  that  this  exercise  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  figure  drawing.  They  are 
glad  to  notice,  however,  that  there  is  not  so  much 
evidence  as  formerly  of  heavy  dark  drawings." 

Awards. — Silver  Medals  to  Olivia  M.  Lloyd,  Manchester 
(Cavendish  Street)  School  of  Art,  for  "study  of  a  head  remark- 
able for  good  drawing,  and  for  the  thorough  and  intelligent  ren- 
dering of  the  modelling  without  loss  of  the  white  appearance 
of  the  cast"  ;  to  Margaret  M.  Clausen,  of  New  Cross  School  of 
Art,  for  her  "  accurate,  firm  and  intelligent  drawings  of  hands." 
Bronze  Medals  to  Dorothy  W.  Pratt  and  Averne  Pease  (same 
school)  for  "  drawing?  which,  in  their  degree,  possess  the  same 
qualities."  Silver  Medals  to  Mary  F.  Booth,  of  Liverpool 
(Mount  Street)  School  of  Art,  and  Sally  G.  Ash  worth,  of 
Manchester  (Cavendish  Street)  School  of  Art,  "  whose  drawings 
are  executed  in  a  manner  highly  commended  as  being  well 
suited  to  express  all  that  is  necessary  without  the  waste  of 
time  which  is  entailed  in  executing  dark,  heavy  and  stippled 
drawings";  to  Mary  Harvey  Woodhouse,  of  York  (St. 
Leonard's  Place)  School  of  Art,  "  equally  meritorious,  though 
not  executed  in  quite  such  an  .agreeable  manner  ;  the  delicate 
rendering  of  light  and  shade  is  most  commendable "  ;  to 
William  F.  Peddie,  of  Paisley  (Technical  School)  Art  Class, 
for  "  a  careful  study  showing  great  breadth  of  treatment  and 
well-preserved  accuracy  of  drawing  and  modelling  in  the 
details  "  ;  to  Walter  Potts,  of  Hyde  School  of  Art,  for  "  a  very 
meritorious  study." 


The  continuation  of  "The  Art  of  Bookbinding," 
by  Miss  E.  de  Rheims,  is  unavoidably  held  over 
until  next  month. 
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Peacock  Panel  of  Painted  Tiles.    By  Rosalind  Fouracres, 

of  the  Plymouth  (Jechnical  School)  School  of  Art.     (See  page  232.) 
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Church  Decoration:  Gold  Medal. 


Portion  of  a  Stencil  Design.    By  John  Potter, 

01  the  Derby  School  of  Art. 
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Embossed  Book-cover  for  a  Litany.   By  Ester  E.  Tatlow.    Bronze  Medal. 
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Lady's  Work-box  in  Cut  and  Embossed  Leather.    Silver  Medal. 

Designed  and  executed  by  FLORENCE  S.  HORNBLOWER,  of  the  Cambeiwell  School  of  Art 
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Modelled  Designs  for  Mirror  and  Hair-brush.    Bronze  Medal. 

By  Ellen  S.  DutsON,  of  the  Hereford  School  of  Art. 

To  be  executed  in  Beaten  Silver. 
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Wall  Fountain  in  Green  Glazed  Pottery.    Gold  Medal. 

By  Charles  Vyse,  of  the  Hanley  School  of  Art 
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Section  of  the  Plaque. 


Enlarged  Detail  of  the  Design:  The  Outline  in  Slip. 


By  Beatrice  Lambert,  of 


Hani 


School  of  Art. 


[Further  illnslrations  of  the  Awards  will  be  given  next  inonlh.] 
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The  Technical  Processes  of  Enamelling. 


IV. — Plique-I-jour. 

THE  next  process  which  must  engage  our 
attention  is  the  one  known  as  "  plique-a- 
*.  jour."*  It  is  the  one  about  which  more 
secrecy  has  been  maintained  than  any 
other,  and  it  will  always  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  astounding  process,  even  when  the  know- 
ledge of  it  has  been  acquired.  For  it  consists  of 
enamelling  the  spaces  between  a  network  of 
copper,  silver,  or  gold  wire,  or  metal  ribbon  ;  and 


a  jeweller's  bench  and  gas-jet,  a  sand  bag,  sulphuric 
acid  and  acid  bath,  nail  brush,  borax,  silver  solder, 
hand-drill,  flat  charcoal  block,  and  fret-saw. 

Although  there  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result,  the  one  preferred  by  many — owing  to 
solder  not  being  used — is  by  cutting  the  spaces  out 
with  a  fret-saw  and  leaving  the  wires.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  cut  the  line  through  with 
an  upright  edge,  keeping  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
plate,  or  one  side  will  be  wider  than  the  other. 
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Tools  for  Plique-a-jour  enamel  Work. 


the  obvious  difficulty  is  how  to  keep  the  enamel 
powder  in  its  place  until  it  has  begun  to  fuse,  and 
further,  to  maintain  its  position  during  fusion. 
For  enamel,  when  it  is  melting,  becomes  at  first 
viscous  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and 
then  more  fluid,  according  to  the  heat  given  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  liable  to  drop  through  the 
spaces,  and  requires  great  care  and  manipulative 
skill  to  fire  it  successfully. 

The  tools  that  are  necessary  for  this  process  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  cloisonne,  viz.,  tweezers, 
various  pliers  (cutting,  flat,  and  round-nosed),  also 

*  The  metal  backing  of  cloisonne  enamel  is  either  removed, 
or  omitted,  so  that  the  light  may  shine  through. 


The  metal  employed  should  be  about  eighteen 
metal  gauge.  The  fret-saws  are  smaller  than  those 
used  for  wood,  and  the  teeth  are  closer.  The 
frame  is  lighter  and  more  neatly  finished. 

The  method  is  as  follows  :  Draw  out  your  pattern 
on  a  piece  of  metal,  and  engrave  it  lightly  with  a 
double  hne,  remembering  that  you  are  drawing 
the  spaces,  not  the  dividing  lines.  Then  obtain  a 
piece  of  beech  wood  the  shape  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  and  screw  it  on  to  a  bench. 

Underneath  the  bench  attach  a  leather  apron,  or 
skin,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forms  a  semi-circular 
bag,  part  of  which  hangs  over  the  knees,  to  catch 
the  silver  cuttings  and  dust,  as  shown  on  the 
opposite  page. 
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Take  the  sheet  of  metal  and  drill  holes  in  all  the 
spaces  with  a  hand-drill  and  drill  stock,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds.  Next  take  the  fret-saw  frame 
in  the  right  hand,  and  fix  the  end  of  the  saw  to  the 
frame  ;  the  other  end  of  the  saw  through  a 

hole  and  fix  it  to  the  arm  at  the  other  end  of  the 
frame.  Then  saw  along  the  line  of  your  design. 
This  is  not  difficult  after  a  little  time  has  been 
given  to  it,  and  the  muscular  effort  will  not  be  so 
fatiguing  as  at  first.  If  any  parts  are  jagged  or 
rough  they  should  be  rubbed  down  with  needle 
files.  After  this  is  quite  finished,  take  a  thin  sheet 
of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  place  it  on  one 
side  of  the  piece  cut  out,  and  fold  the  edges  over 
the  pattern  so  as  to  prevent  it  falling  off.  Then 
lay  the  enamel  powder  in  the  spaces,  filling  them 
well  up  to  the  top  of  the  silver.  Dry  it  and  tire  it 
in  the  furnace.     It  will  be  necessary  to  till  up  the 


care  in  firing,  and  is  only  useful  for  very  small  work, 
such  as  jewellery.  A  rather  soft  enamel  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  a  bowl,  where  the 
shape  by  necessity  involves  more  consideration  in 
the  handling,  this  latter  method  cannot  be  applied  ; 
and  the  only  way  is  to  solder  the  wire  down  to  a 
shape  of  metal,  and  carefully  fill  in  and  finish  as 
though  it  were  cloisonne,  and  afterwards  dissolve 
the  foundation  metal  shape  in  acid,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  wire  by  a  resist,  so  as  not  to  dissolve  t 
at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  process,  and  demands  many 
attempts  before  a  successful  piece  is  produced. 

Alexander  Fisher. 


For  suggestions  in  ornament  and  decoration  there 
is  nothing  better  than  nature.  There  is  more  true 
decorative  suggestion  in  a  thicket  of  wayside  weeds 


Method  of  Fret-sawing  the  Metal  for  Plique-a-jour  Enamel. 


spaces  repeatedly  and  fire  each  time.  In  order  to 
finish  the  piece  it  will  be  necessary  to  file  it  smooth 
with  a  corundum  file,  and  polish  it  as  described  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Champleve."  Then  remove  the 
metal  backing  by  dissolving  it  in  acid. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
same  end.  The  one  just  described  is  a  very  quick 
and  easy  method,  requiring  an  ordinary  amount  of 
patience  and  care,  and  no  great  skill.  It  has  one 
drawback,  and  that  is,  the  metal  used  at  the  back  is 
apt  to  adhere  in  places  to  the  enamel,  and,  further, 
to  leave  a  certain  amount  of  oxide  if  copper  or  silver 
is  used,  and  in  any  case  give  a  difl:erent  surface  to 
that  of  the  other  side.  Another  method  is  to  use 
a  little  gum  in  the  enamel  and  no  backing  of  metal, 
but  by  drying  carefully  the  gum  adheres  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  spaces  to  be  filled  up  and  sustain  the 
enamel  until  it  is  fired.     This  requires  a  little  more 


than  in  a  shelf  of  text-books.  The  strength  of  the 
Japanese — who  are,  by  all  odds,  for  pure  feeling, 
the  greatest  decorative  designers  in  the  world — is 
in  their  constant  reference  to  nature.  They  find 
her  a  never-failing  well-spring  of  inspiration,  and  so 
will  anyone  who  goes  to  her  with  his  eyes  open. 


A  SCREEN  for  a  studio  window,  which  will  be  at 
once  handsome  and  effective,  can  be  made  by 
stretching  an  Oriental  rug  across  the  lower  portion. 
This  concentrates  the  light  in  the  upper  part,  where 
it  belongs,  and  gives  a  rich  setting  to  the  otherwise 
blank  window  space.  In  rooms  where  you  need 
all  the  light  you  can  get,  white  curtains  are  very 
useful  ;  but  for  a  studio  a  rug  screen  is  the  best 
device  yet  contrived.  A  couple  of  screw  eyes  in  the 
window  frames,  a  stout  copper  wire  and  a  few  rings 
pinned  to  your  rug  with  safety  pins  are  needed. 
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Stencil  Printing. 

A  MOXG  the  many  crafts  in  vogue  at  the  present 
/%  day  there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  lends 
JL  m.  itself  more  readily  to  the  requirements  of 
the  amateur  than  stencil  painting.  No  long 
course  of  study  is  necessary  for  this  work,  a  certain 
knowledge  of  "drawing  and  a  sense  of  colour  being 
alone  indispensable.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
stencils,  viz.,  that  which  shows  the  "ties  "  (parts  of 
the  plate  which  are  left  standing  to  hold  the  design 
together)  as  part  of  the  pattern,  and  which  cries  out, 
so  to  speak,  "  I  am  a  stencil "  ;  and  that  in  which 
no  ties  are  used,  and  which   seems   to  be   rather 


diamond)  and  transfer  into  the  other  spaces,  where 
each  one  should  occupy  exactly  the  corresponding 
position  to  the  diamond  as  the  first  one.  Two  of 
these  drawings  must  be  made — one  for  each  colour  ; 
they  should  both  be  transferred,  or  rubbed,  from 
the  same  tracing  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
tracing  does  not  slip  while  being  transferred.  A 
thick  cartoon  paper  is  the  best  for  this  puropse. 

Now  let  the  student  take  a  small,  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  laying  one  of  his  drawings  on  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  glass  (which  he  will  find  it  better 
to  lay,  in  its  turn,  on  a  thick  cloth,  to  prevent  it 
cracking),  cut  out  the  flower  heads,  as  in  plate  i, 
using  the   point  of  the   knife  for  this  purpose.     A 
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Stencil  Painting,  or  Printing:  Fig.  i,  showing  the  first  step,  viz.— setting  out  the  design, 

which  in  this  simple  e.xample  is  based  on  the  diamond.     The  finished  design,  Fig.  3,  is  the  result 

of  printing  the  two  stencil  plates  (given  working  size  in  Supplement  B). 


ashamed  of  itself,  and  to  be  trying  to  appear  any- 
thing but  what  it  really  is.  With  this  latter  I  have 
nothing  to  do. 

The  first  step  is  the  setting  out  of  the  design. 
The  simple  tulip  design  which  we  shall  use  for  our 
demonstration  is  designed,  as  may  be  seen,  on  a 
diamond  ;  let  the  beginner,  therefore,  rule  up  his 
paper  in  this  manner.  The  size  he  may  determine 
himself,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  to  have 
the  setting  out  absolutely  true,  as  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  this.  Then  let  him  draw  the  design 
inside  one  of  the  diamonds,  trace  it  (at  the  same 
time    marking  on  his  tracing   the   corners    of    the 


little  practice  will  enable  him  to  do  this  quickly, 
and,  indeed,  a  slow  movement  is  to  be  avoided,  as 
in  such  cases  the  edges  are  likely  to  be  uneven.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  a  small  whetstone  handy,  as  the 
knife  rapidly  loses  its  edge. 

On  the  second  plate  the  leaves  will  be  cut,  and 
the  tips  of  the  outside  petals  of  the  flowers,  which 
must  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  plate  i,  as 
they  will  be  used  as  guides,  or  keys,  for  the  laying 
down  of  the  plate.  Each  plate  should  have  a  coat 
of  hard  oil  or  knotting  varnish  on  each  side,  and 
be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  using.  If  the 
material  to  be  printed  is  a  paper,  the  stencil  plate 
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Fig.  2.— The  Second  Stencil  Plate. 
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Fig.  3.— Impression  of  the  Completed  Stencil  Design,  Printed  in  Two  colours. 
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may  be  cut  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  width  at  one 
printing  ;  but  in  the  case  of  cloth,  which  is  usually 
much  wider,  it  will  be  better  to  work  a  smaller  plate 
down  the  entire  length  in  the  centre  of  the  material 
first.  To  this  end,  all  folds  should  be  pressed  out 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  a  light  line  marked  down  the 
middle  of  the  cloth,  while  another  must  be  ruled 
down  the  centre  of  plate  i,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Now  lay  down  the  plate  with  the  line  cor- 
responding with  that  on  the  cloth  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  fasten  down  with  three  drawing-pins  at  the  top, 
leaving  the  plate  free  to  be  lifted  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  best  kind  of  brush 
for  small  work  is  a  rather  large  sash-tool,  which 
should  be  bound  tightly  with  cord  to  about  half  the 
length  of  the  bristles.  This  binding  may  be  diminished 
from  time  to  time  as  the  brush  wears  clown.     With 


brush  with  a  circular  sweep  from  right  to  left  ;  but 
with  a  small  object  like  the  present,  two  or  three 
light  doivmuani  sweeps  from  the  top  and  the  same 
up  from  the  bottom  ought  to  be  better,  as  the 
clanger  of  scraping  superfluous  colour  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate  will  thus  be  avoided.  These 
heads  having  been  done,  the  plate  must  be  dropped 
so  that  the  top  row  of  flowers  fits  on  to  the  bottom 
row  on  the  cloth,  the  centre  lines  always  corre- 
sponding, and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  The 
middle  having  been  finished,  the  plate  must  be 
taken  again  to  the  top  and  repeated  from  the  sides. 
If  we  work  to  the  right,  the  three  flowers  on  the 
left  of  the  plate  will  fit  as  a  key  on  the  three 
already  stencilled  on  the  right  of  the  cloth.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  extended  indefinitely.  When 
one  is  working  to  the   left  of  the  pattern  down  the 


Fig.  4.— Stencilled  Frieze,  showing  how  the  Tie  Lines  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  Design. 


regard  to  colour,  either  oil  or  water-colour  may 
be  used.  With  the  former,  turpentine  is  the  only 
medium  required  ;  with  the  latter,  gum  arable  and 
water.  The  use  of  white  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  It  is  rarely  needed,  for,  the  colours 
being  transparent,  the  depth  may  be  emphasised  by 
the  use  of  less  medium. 

Take  your  brush,  and,  having  your  colour  ready 
on  a  large  tile  or  sheet  of  glass,  pour  a  few  drops 
of  medium  from  a  bottle  (which  may  have  a  small 
channel  cut  in  the  cork  for  that  purpose)  on  the 
tile,  and  mi.x  with  a  small  portion  of  the  colour. 
Try  the  brush,  by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  waste 
paper,  to  see  that  it  contains  very  httle  moisture — 
it  should,  in  fact,  be  almost  dry — and  lightly  rub 
the  colour  through  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  space,  the  proper    method    is    to    move    the 


centre,   the   same   rule    holds,  only,  of  course,  the 
sides  are  reversed. 

The  cloth  being  now  covered  with  flowers,  take 
the  second  plate  and  carefully  fit  the  keys  over  the 
corresponding  parts  on  the  cloth.  Having  pinned 
your  plate  as  before,  take  your  second  colour,  and 
rub  through  a  faint  tone  in  one  or  two  places,  such 
as  the  top  of  the  stems,  so  that  by  gently  lifting  the 
plate  it  may  at  once  be  seen  if  it  fits  or  not.  If  it 
fits  it  may  at  once  be  worked  to  an  end  ;  if  not,  the 
plate  must  be  made  to  fit,  or  cooked  ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  individual  form  fitted  and  printed  separately 
— a  process  both  laborious  and  unsatisfactory.  If, 
however,  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  the  initial 
stages  of  preparing  the  design  and  plates,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
fitting. 
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.^The  beginner  will  find  it  advisable  to  keep  to 
quite  simple  designs  of  one  or  two  colours  until  he 
has  mastered  the  few  technical  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  beset  him  on  trying  a  new  process, 
and  which  united  with  a  complicated  design  in  four 
or  five  colours  would  prove  more  than  dishearten- 
ing. Should  a  shaded  effect  be  desired,  the  flat 
colour  should  first  be  printed  over  the  whole  piece, 
then  the  same  plate  used  again  with  a  much  darker 


Always  remember  :  (i)  To  keep  the  plate  in  posi- 
tion with  the  left  hand  while  printing  with  the  right ; 
the  pins  will  not  always  prevent  slipping.  (2)  To 
have  as  little  colour  in  your  brush  as  possible. 
(3)  That  care  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger 
of  ties  breaking,  though  this  iiitist  occasionally 
happen.  When  it  does,  the  surrounding  part  must 
be  cleaned,  and  a  larger  piece  of  paper  of  the  same 
quality,  covered  with  very  thick  gum,  pressed  tightly 


colour,  which  must  be  started  at  the  end  of  a  leaf 
or  flower  with  a  comparatively  heavy  pressure,  and 
gradually  lessened  to  soften  off  into  the  first  print. 
This  shading — which,  by  the  way,  is  practised  by 
nearly  all  the  stencil  printing  Arms  in  this  country 
— is  not  considered,  artistically,  to  be  good,  it  being 
held  that  this  work  should  be  essentially  flat.  If 
this  be  so,  however,  there  is  still  a  rich  mine  of 
colour  to  be  worked  by  the  means  of  stencil  print- 
ing, the  scope  for  this  being  practically;;  unlimited. 


on  the  upper  surface  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  ; 
when  dry,  the  plate  may  be  turned  over  on  the  glass 
and  recut.  A  broken  tie  will  cause  a  delay  of  an 
hour  or  so,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  avoided. 

Ordinary  colours  ground  in  oil  sufficiently  good 
for  this  purpose  may  be  had  from  any  oil  shop.  If 
colours  of  finer  quality  be  required,  they  must  be 
obtained  from  an  artists'  colourman,  and  consider- 
able expense  will  be  incurred. 

William  Morris  D.'Vwson. 
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By  EDWARD    RENARD,  A.R.C.A.  (Lond.). 


I. — The  Positions  of  Points  Determine  the 
Directions  of  Lines. 

THIS  is  the  first  thing  which  the  sketcher 
should  consider.  On  paper  one  can  only 
express  points  by  placing  them,  as  it  were, 
geographically — north,  south,  east,  and  west 
— and  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  various  points  in  the  object  we  are  drawing 
many  of  our  difficulties  vanish.  In  a  drawing  we 
deal  with  but  two  dimensions,  height  and  width  ; 
this  idea,  if  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  to 
simplify  the  problem  of  expression. 

In  the  drawing  of  a  simple  cube,  for  example 
(Fig.  i),  to  find  the  third  point  in  relation  to  the 
two  nearest  to  us,  which  lie  in  one  vertical  line, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  "  Pons  Asinorum  " 
of  perspective  (Fig.  2).  Presume,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  third  point,  that 
the  vertical  edge  nearest  to  us  (i  2)  is,  as  it  were, 
a  foot  rule  :  then  the  third  point  is  so  many  inches 
above  and  so  many  inches  to  the  right  of  the 
point  2. 

Holding  a  pencil  at  full  arm's  length  between  the 
eye  and  the  object,  the  lower  edge  coinciding  with 
the  point  3,  a  right-angled  triangle  will  be  observed 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  vertical  edge  of  the 
cube,  the  horizontal  lower  edge  of  the  pencil,  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cube  forming  the  hypo- 
tenuse of  the  triangle.  If  the  third  point  can  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  observation  and  measure- 
ment, the  remaining  points  can  be  deduced  from 
this  ;  for  example,  the  point  4  in  the  illustration 
would  be  found  below  3  and  fartlier  from  i  2  ; 
the  point  5  less  above  i  than  3  above  2  ;  6  slightly 
below  5  ;  7  between  i  and  6,  and  at  a  certain 
height  above  them.  Above,  below,  right,  and  left 
are  the  positions  which  must  be  considered,  observed 
and  expressed. 

Many  teachers  believe  this  measurement  makes 
us  mechanical,  but  surely  any  aid  to  accuracy  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Note  how  carefully  the  great 
teacher  of  modelling.  Professor  Lanteri,  directs 
attention  to  the  positions  of  points  in  modelling, 
and  how  earnestly  he  insists  on  measurement. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  the  mechanical  in  the 
work  of  himself  or  his  pupils.  Used  as  an  aid  to 
accurate  observation,  measurement  will  be  found 
to  be  "  a  very  useful  servant,"  though  the  context 
of  the  proverb  naturally  applies.  Illusions  and 
delusions  are  frequently  dispelled  by  the  measure- 
ment of  the  model. 

Rules  of  perspective  are  equally  vicious  in  their 
tendency,  if  allowed  to  have  the  ascendency  over 

*  This  and  the  following  papers  of  the  series  have  been 
developed,  for  publication  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  from  an 
address  recently  delivered  by  the  author  to  the  National 
Union  of  Manual  Training  Teachers. 


accuracy  of  vision.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  cube,  though  a  stiff  geometric  model  in 
itself,  need  not  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  model 
drawing,  yet  it  may  not  wisely  be  ignored  as  a  type 
on  which  to  base  our  knowledge  of  sketching. 
A  rectangular  box  is  an  equally  good  model,  but 
the  same  principle  of  the  third  point  holds  good 
(Fig.  3).  Without  a  lid,  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
back  fine  7  8  is  a  distinct  gain,  and  the  craftsman 
may  extend  his  researches  into  the  realms  of  furni- 
ture after  he  has  mastered  the  cube  ;  for  tables, 
chests,  chairs,  cupboards,  and  the  like  require  the 
same  treatment,  whilst  architecture  in  its  simpler 
forms  may  be  drawn  on  similar  lines  (Figs.  4,  5,  and 
6).  The  proving  of  points  may  sometimes  be  of 
great  service  to  the  student  ;  he  can  then  be  as 
sure  of  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  as  the  arith- 
metician is  of  his  sum.  Continuing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  lidless  box  (Fig.  3),  if  drawn  to  suitable 
scale  the  rectangle  surrounding  it  may  be  added  and 
the  triangles  A,  B,  C,  D  cut  out  ;  then  the  drawing, 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  object  at  proper 
focus,  will,  if  correct,  exactly  fit  the  box  visually 
(Fig.  7).  The  total  width  and  height  of  the  object 
will  be  decided  ;  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
is  the  most  important  proportion  to  observe  what- 
ever object  we  may  be  drawing.  This  method 
helps  to  convince  the  student  of  the  visual  accuracy 
or  otherwise  of  his  drawing  and  assists  him  iii 
getting  over  that  great  difficulty  in  translating  the 
"round"  to  the  "Hat,"  and  helps  him  to  draw  what 
he  sees  in  spite  of  what  he  knows  ;  for  nearly  all 
teachers  agree  that  therein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
object  drawing.  The  method  is,  if  a  little  more 
trouble,  better  than  making  a  sketch  at  the  side  of 
the  student's  drawing,  which  he  only  copies  without 
really  seeing  the  object  for  himself.  Some  objects 
render  themselves  very  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  method  may  be  used  either  in  stencil  or 
silhouette  fashion,  or  both  combined,  giving  interest 
and  variety.  Students  when  first  shown  these 
"  cut-outs  "  are  much  helped.  The  drawing  on  a 
glass  plane  is  helpful,  too.  Some  teachers  prefer 
to  teach  by  angles,  and  use  pieces  of  cardboard, 
wheels,  protractors,  umbrella  ribs,  miniature  railway 
signals  and  other  ingenious  devices,  but  all  having 
the  same  end — to  fix  and  determine  the  direction 
of  the  line.  The  objection  to  angle  treatment  is 
that  error  increases  with  extension  of  the  line, 
whilst  with  the  point  system  the  angle  is  made 
more  correctly  by  knowing  whence  to  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn,  for  we  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where. 

Another  useful  practice  is  to  prove  the  drawing 
of  a  board  on  which  rests  a  similar  box  (Fig.  8). 
Draw  the  box  first.     The  two  simplest  points  in 
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the  board  to  find  are  tliose  which  visually  cut  the 
edges  of  the  box  (dand  b) ;  where  the  further  edges 
disappear  behind  it,  their  relative  position  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  measurement.  The  next 
point  (c)  is  found  by  measuring  its  distance  below 
the  line  6  4,  the  finding  of  the  near  corner  a  by  its 
depth  below  the  edge  of  the  box  and  its  distance 
to  the  left,  by  an  imaginary  vertical  line ;  e  by  an 
imaginary  horizontal  line  and  its  distance  to  the 
right.  We  have  now  three  points  ;  if  they  are 
found  to  be  in  one  straight  line  after  having  been 
obtained  independently  and  without  reference  to 
each  other,  the  accuracy  ot  the  line  is  unquestionable. 
The  left  edge  may  be  obtained  with  four  points, 
and  the  correctness  made  even  more  securely. 
Further  proofs  can  now  be  found  by  holding  the 
pencil  and  inchning  it  upwards  or  downwards  only 
(neither  inwards  nor  outwards)  and  observing 
where  the  line,  if  produced,  would  cut  the  opposite 
*dge  of  the  box,  marking  the  point  on  your  drawing 
without  reference  to  the  line  ahead}'  drawn,  and 
testing  ;  if  the  three  points  make  one  straight  line 
you  have  again  a  proof  of  accuracy.  In  the  example 
given  this  may  be  done  both  ways. 

Many  teachers  still  insist  on  the  boartl  being 
drawn  first.  Try  both  ways,  and  decide  for  yourself 
which  you  find  the  more  accurate  and  intelligent 
"way  of  working. 

The  three-point  system  is  not  only  useful  in  the 
drawing  of  common  objects,  but  is  used  by  the  best 
teachers  in  drawing  from  the  life,  and  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  wherever  accuracy  is  desired 
in  all  sketching  from  nature.  The  most  ad\anced 
student  will  often  be  undeceived  if  he  applies  this 
simple  test.  Visual  accuracy,  a  sense  of  sight 
proportion,  may  be  much  impro\ed  by  an  exercise 
which  the  late  Lord  Leighton  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed, viz.  : — to  be  able  to  draw  a  line  three  inches 
long  either  horizontally,  vertically  or  inclined,  then 
measuring  it  with  a  rule  and  gaining  perfection  by 
frequent  practice.  The  pupil  thus  attains  the  power 
to  set  down  correctly  what  he  finds  after  measuring 
Ihe  model.  Edward  Renakd,  A.R.C.A. 

{To  be  coiitiiiited.) 


WOODCUTS  IN  COLOUR. 

FROM  the  official  leaflet  issued  by  the  London 
County  Council  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  we  reproduce  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  employed  at  the  school 
for  making  and  printing  woodcuts  in  colours, 
one  of  the  artistic  crafts  in  which  it  excels  : — 
"  An  outline  of  a  design  is  first  made  upon  thin 
paper,  and  this  is  pasted  face  downwards  upon  a 
smooth  plank  of  cherry  wood.  A  very  delicate 
cutting  is  then  made  along  both  sides  of  the  line 
throughout  the  design,  the  cutting  being  so  light  as 
merely  to  break  the  surface  of  the  wood.  With 
curved  chisels  shallow  depressions  are  then 
hollowed  out  between  the  cut  lines.  Subsequently 
from  impressions  taken  from  this  key  block  and 
pasted  upon  fresh  planks,  cuts  are  made  round  the 
various  shapes  on  the  blocks  required  to  print  the 
-coloured  forms  in  the  design.  A  simple  system  of 
register  marks  causes  the  paper  to  fall  exactly  in 


its  place  on  each  block  during  the  printing.  In  the 
printing  itself  no  mechanical  means  whatever  are 
used  ;  the  required  pressure  is  applied  solely  by 
hand,  and  by  means  of  a  little  pad,  which  is  rubbed 
lightly  on  the  back  of  the  paper  over  that  part  of 
the  line  or  colour  block  from  which  an  impression 
is  being  taken.  All  qualities  of  gradation  of  tone 
are  achieved  by  the  printer's  own  skill  in  laying  the 
colours  upon  the  wood-blocks,  and  in  the  delicate 
use  of  the  rubber.  The  pigments  used  are  dry 
powder  colours  mixed  only  with  water  and  a  little 
rice  paste.  From  one  set  of  blocks  many  hundreds 
of  impressions  may  be  taken,  the  sheets  of  paper 
being  passed  consecutively  over  one  block  at  a 
time  until  all  the  impressions  are  complete." 


THE     PAINTER'S    USE     OF    THE 
CAMERA. 

THAT  much-debated  question,  "Is  it  legitimate 
for  an  artist  to  profit  by  the  use  of  iihoto- 
graphy  in  his  work?"  is  still  engaging  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  use  but  only  the  abuse  of  the 
camera  by  the  painter  that  is  to  be  condemned. 
There  is  little  danger  of  an  artist  availing  himself 
too  freely  of  the  aid  of  photography.  To  use  the 
camera  in  any  legitimate  cases,  the  painter  must 
have  artistic  perception,  tact  and  experience.  In 
cases  of  arrested  motion,  or  of  a  pose  diflicult  for 
a  model  to  sustain  even  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
value  of  photographic  ;ud  is  evident  ;  but  this  does 
not  imply,  of  course,  that  the  living  model  may,  in 
any  case,  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  the 
open  air  the  artist  need  not  be  reminded  how,  h\ 
means  of  camera,  he  may  be  saved  valuable  tunc, 
and  how  his  memory  may  be  refreshed  for  the  future 
working  up  of  his  rough  sketches.  Let  him,  by  all 
means,  if  he  desires  to  do  .so,  photograph  clouds, 
trees  and  bits  of  foreground,  a  Hock  of  sheep  or  a 
herd  of  cattle,  picturesque  costumes  and  what  not 
— not  to  copy  into  his  pictures,  but  as  memoranda 
only.  In  portrait  painting,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  bring  in  photography  as  an  aid  to  get  the  sitter 
and  his  friends  to  decide  on  the  most  familiar  antl 
natural-looking  pose.  For  book  and  magazine 
illustrating,  photography  is  largely  used  as  an  aid 
to  the  draughtsman,  who  often,  to  save  time  and 
insure  accuracy  in  details,  draws  over  a  "silver 
print,"  the  photographic  image  on  which  is  sub- 
sequently removed  by  a  bath  of  bichlorate  of 
mercury.  For  artistic  work  in  genre  subjects  this 
would  be  unsuitable,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
correct  perspective  is  impossible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  portraiture,  drawing  over  a 
silver  print  is  common  even  with  some  of  the  best 
magazine.s,  and  in  architectural  views  and  interiors 
nearly  all  pen  drawings  are  reproduced  in  that 
way  for  illustrations  in  periodicals.  We  do  not 
commend  such  work  to  the  ,art  student.  On  the 
contrary,  we  warn  him  that  he  should  be  a  lirst- 
class  draughtsman  before  he  attempts  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort  ;  and,  be  the  reason  for  doing  so 
what  it  may,  he  should  never  forget  that,  in  drawing 
over  a  silver  print,  he  is  working  like  an  artisan  and 
not  like  an  artist. 


Lessons  in  Wood  Carving:. 


V. — A  Foot-Stool  in  Romanesque  Style. 

(Sec  Supplement  for  full-sized  drawings.) 

OUR  design  does  not  show  the  best  way  to 
place  an  animal  or  any  other  object  that 
is  to  be  seen  from  all  sides  ;  but  as  this  is 
the  only  Romanesque  example  to  be  given 
in  the  present  series,  it  was  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce the  animal  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
•style.  This  design  can  be  used  for  a  cabinet  panel 
or,  enlarged,  for  a  chest.  As  a  foot-stool,  it  is  easy 
to  make  up  ;  there  are  only  four  pieces,  and  the 
construction  is  very  simple.  It  can  be  made  of 
any  kind  of  wood  ;  but  mahogany  is  preferable,  if 
the  grain  be  tine  and  the  pieces  well  matched.  It 
should  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
design  is  shown  full  size.  The  moulding  may  be 
carved  with  an  egg  and  dart  pattern,  or  left  plain. 
The  legs  should  be  cut  out,  squared  and  smoothed 
up  before  the  carving  is  begun.  The  legs,  of 
seven-eighth  inch  wood,  slant  inward  toward  the 
top,  and  they  must  be  squared  to  lit  the  top  and 
to  stand  tirmly  on  the  tloor.  The  grain  of  wood 
should  run  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  legs  and 
lengthwise  on  the  top  of  the  stool.  The  fourth 
piece,  called  the  "stretcher,"  runs  from  leg  to  leg 
under  the  top.  It  can  be  screwed  from  under- 
neath to  the  top  with  two  screws,  and  also  screwed 
slantwise  to  the  legs.  It,  also,  is  of  seven-eighths 
inch  wood.  The  leg  should  I'est  on  the  floor  in  a 
plumb  line  under  the  moulding  of  the  top  piece. 

Trace  on  the  design  by  placing  blue  transfer 
paper  on  the  wood  and  the  design  over  it.  When 
this  is  done,  cut  out  the  background  one-half  inch 
deep,  as  bolder  effects  are  called  for  here.  Take 
out  all  the  background  hrst  ;  do  not  skip  anything, 
otherwise  confusion  will  arise.  Commence  on  the 
stems,  and  hollow  them  with  a  one-half  inch  fiuter. 
The  leaves  are  not  to  be  touched  until  this  is  done. 
No  linishing  must  be  attempted  at  hrst.  Afterward 
take  a  Hat  gouge— Mumber  3— and  curve  the  leaf 
into  the  stem.  Take  a  smaller  gouge  and  make 
the  lobes  convex  on  one  side  and  hollow  them  on 
the  other.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  side  nearest  the  stem 
that  is  rounded. 

Take  a  Hat  gouge  and  hollow  the  middle  lobe  a 
trifle,  which  causes  a  slight  ridge  between  the 
lobes.  Then  take  a  large  veining  tool  or  small 
Huter  and  give  a  distinctness  to  the  midrib.  These 
leaves  do  not  fade  into  the  background  as  much  as 
those  in  Byzantine  style,  but  stand  out.  Coming 
to  the  end  of  a  scroll,  you  Hnd  it  bulby,  scalloped 
and  simk  a  little  at  the  edges.  Be  sure  to  represent 
the  twist  of  the  scroll  on  to  the  main  stem. 

In  the  case  of  a  background  as  deep  as  that  in 
the  design  before  us,  and  when  there  is  so  much  of 
it,  a  bent  chisel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
deep  corners.  The  background,  instead  of  being 
wavy,  is  to  be  left  Hat. 

Now  we  come  to  the  animal.     As  it  is  cut  down 


one-half  inch  and  is  for  a  foot-stool,  it  must  not  be 
ghied  on,  and  it  must  be  of  even  relief.  The  head 
must  be  well  modelled  and  twist  on  to  the  body  as 
the  scrolls  twist  on  to  the  stems.  First  get  the 
outline  of  the  body  and  legs  cut.  Remove  the 
wood  from  the  leaf-like  wings,  so  that  one  of  them 
has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  behind  the 
body.  Then  round  the  body  convexly,  but  hollow 
it  on  to  the  neck,  as  indicated  by  the  shading  in 
the  drawing.  Leave  it  heavy  over  the  eyes  ;  have 
the  eyes  deeply  sunk,  the  ear  well  hollowed,  the 
jaw  carefully  modelled,  the  nostril  represented,  and 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  legs  should  be  well 
rounded,  and  have  claws  large  enough  not  to  spht 
off  in  carving.  Be  sure  to  represent  the  further 
leg  as  such — sunk  nearer  the  background. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  leg  of  the  stool.  Trace 
the  design  on,  as  for  the  top.  Outline  the  ornament 
very  deeply,  one-half  inch  close  to  the  leaves,  but 
less  toward  the  grotesque  head,  so  that  the  eyes 
and  features  will  be  in  higher  relief.  The  nose 
must  be  prominent,  and  the  ridge  from  the  nose  to 
the  lip  well  detined.  Carve  deep  curves  over  the 
nose  to  represent  the  scowl,  and  have  it  deep 
between  the  nose  and  eyes.  No  polish  would  be 
put  on  a  foot-stool,  of  course.  Finish  with  bees- 
wax and  turpentine,  or  simple  oihng  will  do.  Pick 
out  well-matched  pieces  of  wood  for  this  work. 
Remember  that  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise  to  have  the  tool-marks  showing  ;  they 
indicate  the  individuality  put  into  your  handiwork. 

Kakl  von  Rydixgsvakd. 


A  VEKY  successful  wood-carver,  asked  by  a 
correspondent  to  tell  him  what  kind  of  filling  he 
uses  in  the  finishing  of  his  work,  writes  : — "  We 
avoid  the  use  of  any  kind  of  Hlling.  We  only 
darken  tiie  wood  with  more  or  less  stain  to  give 
greater  accentuation,  thus  preserving  the  crispness 
of  the  carved  embellishment.  After  the  stain  is 
thoroughly  soaked  in  and  dry  we  use  raw  linseed- 
oil,  giving  (jne  or  more  coats  as  needed." 


Wood  for  pyrogkaphy  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  If  any  sap  remain  in  it,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  uneven  and  sudden  heat  applied  will  cause 
unequal  drying,  and  cause  serious  trouble  through 
warping.  The  material  for  burnt  wood  etching, 
like  paper  for  water-colours,  improves  by  keeping  ; 
the  older  the  stock  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 
For  all  kinds  of  small  fancy  work,  and  for  practice 
with  beginners,  white  wood  is  preferred.  It  is  less 
useful  for  large  surface  work  because  of  its  inequahty 
of  colour,  the  grain  being  very  variable.  For  some 
designs  this  is  of  little  consequence,  while  for 
others  it  would  be  fatal.  The  wood  of  which 
some  tea-chests  are  constructed  is  an  excellent 
ground  for  burning. 
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Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 


ALTAR   FRONTAL   DESIGNS. 

THE  design   for  an  altar  frontal  and  a  super- 
frontal  given  herewith  are  to  be  worked  on 
red  veh  et  ;  or  rather  the  embroidery,  first 
executed    on    linen,   is    transferred    to    the 
velvet.     The  detail  for  working  the  pomegranates 
on  the  superfrontal  will  serve  also  for  the  detached 
flowers  powdered  over  the    lower  hanging.     The 


reds,  with  others  toning  towards  gold,  siiould  be 
used.  The  lines  marking  the  outlines  and  the 
divisions  of  the  fruit  should  be  worked  in  stem 
stitch,  in  the  deep  purplish  red  which  has  come 
to  be  conventionalh"  used  for  pomegranate.  Be- 
tween these  lines  the  silk  used  should  be  golden 
in  hue,  shading  into  reds  at  the  two  extremities. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  reds 
suflicientlv  distinct  from  the  velvet   ground.     The 


POMEGRANATE  DETAIL  OF  THE  SUPERFRONTAL  SHOWN  BELOW. 


open  portion  would  look  well  in  basket  stitch,  a 
good  deal  stuffed,  of  gold  threads,  sewn  down  with 
a  deep-coloured  red  silk  ;  or  it  may  be  treated  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  with  the  seeds  worked  in 
satin  stitch  of  gold-coloured  silk,  or  with  Japanese 
gold  sewn  very  closely  in  a  circular  form,  and  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  French  knots  of  silk.  These 
should  not   all   be  of  one  hue,  but   some  in  deep 


crown  of  petals  at  the  top  may  be  worked  wholly 
in  rich  gold-colour,  with  a  little  red  introduced, 
so  as  to  give  richness,  and  they  may  be  outlined 
with  Japanese  gold.  The  foliage  .it  the  back  of 
the  fruit  should  be  lighter  i;i  tone  than  the  sprays  at 
the  side.  It  is  impossible  to  give  written  directions 
for  the  hues  to  be  selected,  as  they  must  depend  on 
the  tone  of  the  ground.     The  buds  must  introduce 
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;i  brighter  pomegranate  shade  than  any  used  in  the  a   good  deal  of  bkie,  but  they  may  be  toned   off 

fruit.     Although  they  must  be'  kept  somewhat  low  into  bronze,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  colouring  of  the 

in  tone,  so  as  not  to    appear    patchy,    they    must  former  and  bring  it  into   relation    with    the    gold 

follow  out  to  bricrhter  tones  the  colours  used  in  the  thread. 


Detail  of  altar  Frontal  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

pomegranate.     As  there  is  a  great  preponderance  After  the  sprigs  have  been  completely  worked, 

of  red  and   yellow  in    the    fruit    and    flowers,  the       pasted,  and  left  to   dry  on  the  linen  ground,  they 
greens  used  in  the  foliage  would  need  to  contain       must  be  cut  out  as  close  to  the  edge  as  possible 
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and  carefully  pressed  into  the  frontal  bv  measure- 
ments, so  that  the  worker  may  he  absolutely 
certain  of  their  accuracy.  They  must  then  be 
sewn  down  with  close,  small  stitches,  and  after 
all  is  done  it  will  he  found  that  a  very  rich  effect 
is  obtained  hy  placing  a  couched  line  all  round  of 
narrow  red  chenille,  slightly  darker  in  tone  than 
the  velvet  of  the  ground.  This  line  is  invisible 
at  a  short  distance,  but  it  is  enough  to  throw  up 
the  work  in  a  remarkable  manner,  giving  quite  a 
raised  look  to  it. 

The  superfrontal,  if  preferred,  may  he  of  a  rich 
red  silk  damask,  in  which  case  the  chenille  might 
be  thicker  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  superfrontal 
looks  best  of  the  richer  material,  where  two  are 
used  in  combination.  The  device  in  the  centre  of 
the  altar-cloth  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  if 
carefullv  worked  will  look  very  rich.  The  anchor 
is  intended  to  form  merelv  a  rich  background  for 
the  cross,  which  should  stand  out  with  great 
brilliance.  It  should  be  cut  out  in  a  velvet,  only 
a  little  lighter  than  the  ground,  if  the  whole  frontal 
is  of  velvet,  or  in  a  dark,  very  rich  red  vehet  if 
the  frontal  is  of  damask  satin.  It  must  be  hacked 
hy  covering  a  well-stretched  piece  of  fine  backing 
smoothly  over  with  shoemaker's  paste,  and  then 
with  the  hands  carefully  pressing  down  the  velvet 
anchor,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  perfectly  before  it 
is  cut.  Perhaps  a  safer  plan  is  to  cut  a  piece  of 
velvet  the  size  of  the  anchor,  allowing  a  little  for 
edges,  and  pasting  it  on  to  the  framed  or  stretched 
hacking  before  marking  out  the  anchor  at  all.  In 
either  case  it  is  impossible  to  take  too  much  care 
in  cutting  it,  or  in  placing  it  on  the  frontal,  where 
it  must  be  securely  sewn  over  with  small  stitches 
and  then  outlined  with  dark  red  chenille. 

The  cross  must  be  marked  and  woiked  in  very 
rich  basket  stitch  upon  stout  linen  and  pasted, 
before  it  is  removed  frcni  the  frame  or  cut  out. 
The  basket  stitch  must  be  worked  over  cord  laid 
very  evenlv  from  side  to  side  of  the  cross,  three 
threads  of  gold  being  placed  side  by  side  over  two 
rows  of  cord,  and  stitched  down  as  firmlv  as  possible 
with  red  twist  silk  before  they  are  taken  across  the 
next  two  cords  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
When  one  complete  row  has  been  thus  worked 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cross,  another  row  of  three 
threads  of  gold  must  be  laid  alongside  of  the  one 
completed  ;  but  the  sewing  down  with  red  twist 
must  be  done  between  the  spaces  left  in  the  last 
row.  The  third  row  will  be  laid  down  as  before 
over  two  lines  of  cord,  but  beginning  on  the  same 
level  as  the  first  row,  and  the  stitchings  occurring 
in  the  same  lines.  When  the  basket  work  is 
finished,  and  the  paste  at  the  back  quite  drv,  the 
cross  must  be  cut  out  and  sewn  exactly  in  its 
place  at  even  distances  within  the  anchor.  Four 
stars,  also  worked  in  raised  gold  upon  linen,  must 
be  also  prepared  and  carefully  cut  out.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  work  these  stars  in  basket  stitch,  so 
they  may  be  done  in  ordinary  couching,  following 
the  points  of  the  star,  and  sewn  down  with  Maltese 
silk  of  the  colour  of  the  gold,  so  as  to  make  the 
stitchings  invisible,  or  a  line  of  red  stitches  may  be 
taken  from  the  centre  to  each  point. 

The  stems  must  be  placed  in  the  vacant  spaces 


beyond  the  arms  of  the  cross,  which  must  now  be 
finished  hy  a  line  of  gold  thread  stitched  all  round, 
and  one  of  red  chenille  beyond.  The  ravs  coming 
from  behind  the  cross,  and  over  the  anchor,  must 
be  worked  after  both  are  placed  upon  the  frontal, 
and  finished  off  with  thin  couched  lines.  Fine 
Japanese  gold  sewn  down  with  invisible  silk  may 
be  used,  but  it  must  he  carried  through  the  material 
at  both  ends  of  the  rays.  Fine,  real  gold  thread 
would  be  better,  and,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  used, 
as  it  can  he  threaded  through  the  needle  and 
worked  in  so  much  more  artistically. 

The  crown  of  thorns  cannot  be  placed  until  all 
the  rest  of  the  device  is  iinished.  It  should  be 
pounced  and  carefully  marked  out  upon  linen, 
framed,  and  worked  with  shades  of  gold-coloured 
silk  brightened  up  with  gold  thread. 

It  will  require  very  delicate  workmanship  to 
transfer  this  wreath,  as  it  should  not  he  outlined 
with  a  couching  line,  but  worked  on  with  its  own 
colours,  following  the  "lay"  of  the  embroidery 
stitches. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  nrust  also  be  separately 
worked  on  linen,  and  applied.  They  would  look 
best  either  in  brick  stitch  or  some  other  form  of 
couching,  or  they  might  be  worked  with  very  good 
effect  in  gold-coloured  silk  feather  stitch,  and 
strongly  outlined  with  Japanese  gold.  They  must 
also  be  surrounded  bv  a  couched  line  of  chenille. 

A  handsome  gold  bullion  fringe  always  looks  the 
richest  for  an  altar-hanging  of  velvet,  but  ifexpen.se 
is  a  difticulty  a  silk  fringe  of  dead  gold  colour  will 
look  very  well.  It  is  a  mistake — except  on  a  while 
festival  altar-hanging — to  have  a  fringe  of  silk  intro- 
ducing the  colours  used  in  the  embroidery,  as  it 
generally  looks  patchy  at  a  little  distance. 

The  frontal  and  superfrontal  must  he  made  up 
separatelv,  with  a  stitfish  linen  as  foundation  or 
interlining,  the  fringe  laid  upon  the  material  for  the 
frontal,  and  strong  loops  of  webbing  being  sewn  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  top,  from  which  it  may 
hang.  The  superfrontal  is  joined  to  the  covering 
of  the  altar,  which  is  often  made  of  cloth  exactly 
matching  in  colour  the  velvet  or  silk  of  the  ante- 
pendium. 

In  all  colouring  for  altar-hangings,  the  distance 
at  which  the  work  will  he  viewed  must  he  taken 
into  account,  and  it  nmst  be  strong  enough  to  he 
effective  from  all  parts  of  the  church  without 
gaudiness.  I-  H. 


It  is  very  convenient,  when  using  a  number  of 
"  shades,"  to  keep  by  you  as  many  needles,  or  half 
as  many,  threaded.  They  are  like  a  handful  held 
with  your  palette  ;  though  they  do  not  exactly  save 
you  from  muddling  your  colours,  certainly  they 
save  interruption  of  the  steady  progress  of  your 
work,  which  may  be  a  secret  of  its  evenness  and,  to 
some  extent,  harmony.  Moreover,  with  your  colours 
thus  ready  at  hand,  original  combinations  are  often 
suggested  which  might  not  otherwise  he  thought  of. 
These  are  all  little  points,  but  their  practical  value 
will  soon  be  appreciated  hy  those  who  have  found 
embroiderv  silks  difticult  to  manage. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


A    HOST=BOX   COVER. 

THE  orif^inal  of  this  exquisite  old  desi,t;n   of 
red    velvet,    with   gold    and  silver   couched 
embroidery,  is  a  covering  of  a  box  to  hold 
the   Host.     It  is    Italian   work   of   the   i6th 
centiiiy,  a  famous  object  of  art  in  the  collection  of 
the    Karon    Davillier.     The   design   will    he    found 


copia  forms  may  have  their  i  oiled  over  tops  and  the 
centre  bands  in  gold.  While  it  would  be  possible 
to  use  many  gold  lines  in  bringing  out  the  design,  it 
is  best  to  economize  them  in  order  not  to  detract 
from  the  chalice  and  the  representation  of  the 
Sacred  Wafer,  which  should  be  all  or  nearly  all  in 
gold.  The  silk  work  should  be  in  opus  plumarium, 
and  the  gold  should  be  couched  in  brick  stitch.      It 
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Top  and  Side  of  thk  Cover  of  a  Host-box. 
(Italian,  Sixteenth  Century.) 


very  suitable  for  an  antependiiun  if  enlarged  three 
or  four  times  the  present  size.  The  beautiful 
Renaissance  scroll  work  proceeding  from  the 
chalice  may  be  executed  in  blue  and  deep  pink,  or 
blue  and  terra-cotta,  emphasized  with  a  lilllc  black. 
The  scroll  lines  should  be  in  gold  and  the  cornu- 


will  be  seen  that  the  satin  stitch  diapered  may  be 
used  in  a  few  places  in  the  design.  The  disk  and 
chalice  and  some  other  portions  which  present 
sufficient  surface  may  be  applied  to  simplify  the 
work  if  one  wishes  so  to  do,  but  the  design  is  worthy 
of  elaborate  embroidery. 


DESIGNS    FOR 
EMBOSSED 
LEATHER    OR 
PYROGRAPHY. 

Panel  for  Cigar-case. 

Cigarette  Case. 
By  Ellen  Sparks. 

(For  suggestions  for  treatment, 
see  page  265.) 
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Treatment  of  Desig^ns. 


EMBROIDERY. 

Poppy  Design  {Sec  Supplement  A,  No.  54). 
Coarsi:  Russian  linen  will  be  a  goocTground  for  this.  The 
silk  should  be  either  Algerian  or  thick  floss.  The  spiky 
leaves  in  the  upper  and  lower  borders  must  be  worked  in 
satin  stitch  in  the  dullest  of  dull  blues.  The  stems  (also  in 
satin  stitehl  must  be  in  green:  also  the  seed  vessels  from  which 
the  petals  have  fallen,  but  the  stamens  in  darkest  purple.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  design  may  be  treated  in  various  ways 
witli  equally  good  effect,  i.e.,  the  ground  may  be  lightly  darned 
in  the  .same  blue  as  that  used  in  the  borders,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  being  merely  outlined  in  red  and  green.  All  the  centre 
ground  may  be  left  untouched,  but  the  flowers,  leaves  and  seed 
\essels  worked  solidly  in  tones  of  brilliant  red  and  grey 
green  ;  the  stamens  and  little  hairs  on  the  stems  of  darkest 
purple  as  before.     In  either  case,  the  lines  which  divide  the 


Thk  Sweet  Pe.\  Design  tscc  pages  260-261)  is  suitablc- 
for  a  table  centre  on  gauze  or  chiffon,  or  it  may  be  used  for  a 
child's  cot  cover  or  arranged  for  a  bedspread.  Groups  of 
sweet  peas  embroidered  in  their  natural  colours  on  the  stiff 
kind  of  gauze  called  "  bolting,"  and  used  as  a> table  decoration, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  fabric  is  colourless,  and 
when  laid  upon  the  white  tablecloth  only  the  embroidery  is 
seen.  A  centre  cut  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross  with  one 
of  the  groups  of  our  design  in  each  section  would  be  a  good 
arrangement.  In  the  open  corners,  bowls  of  flowers  or  sweets 
might  be  placed.  Tlie  doyleys  should  match  the  centre.  For 
a  cot  cover,  a  ground  of  palest  blue  surah  with  white  sweet 
peas,  or  a  white  satin  ground  with  flowers  of  the  very  palest 
pink,  would  be  charming,  and  one  or  two  of  the  blossoms 
scattered  on  the  little  pillow  would  add  much  to  the  eftect. 
For  a  bed  cover  for  adult  use,  the  sprays  may  be  arranged  as 
a  border,  closely  following  each  other,  or  as  a  wreath  in  the 
centre.  Linen  with  a  hemstitched  border  is  best  for  this, 
and  twisted  floss  for  the  blossoms.  Silks  exactly  matching  the- 
colours  of  the  actual  flowers  mav  be  procured.  The  paler 
tones  are  best.  M.  H.  H.a 


Popp>'  Design,  by  a.  B.  Bogart,  for  a  Frieze.    To  be  Painted  or  Embroidered. 

(For  full-sized  detail,  see  Supplement  A.     For  suggestions  for  treatment,  see  above.) 


borders  from  the  centre  must  be  sharply  defined.  Three  tones 
of  gold  will  make  as  satisfactory  a  division  as  anything. 
Another  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  darn  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  each  petal  or  leaf  to  be  in  one  tone  only  and  outlined 
in  a  much  darker  tone. 

Much  enlarged,  the  design  would  be  admirable  for  a  curtain 
decoration  either  as  frieze  or  dado.  Let  the  centre  be  of  dull 
blue  linen  with  a  band  of  natural  colour  above  and  below, 
heavy  lines  of  black  or  purple  dividing  the  borders.  The 
poppies  in,  say,  four  or  five  tones  of  tapestry  worsteds  of  the 
beautiful  soft  reds  used  in  the  old  English  embroideries,  with, 
stems  and  leaves  in  equally  soft  greyisli  greens,  would  make 
a  very  handsome  decoration  for  a  dull  blue  linen  plush  curtain. 
The  spiky  leaves  would  be  worked  in  coarse  ^ilk  a.s  before, 
but  green  and  very  pale.  Space  can  hardly  be  spared  for 
further  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  this  beautiful  design, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  its  possibilities  are  well  nigh 
inexhaustible. 

.M.  R.  H. 


Cig.arette  C.iSE  (See  page  264). 
This  is  intended  for  tjne  of  those  hand-stitched  cases,  made- 
in  two  parts,  that  shp  into  each  other.  It  should  be  worked  on 
cowhide.  Leather  enough  for  both  pieces  should  be  selected 
and  cut  oft'  at  starting.  It  niu.--t  be  worked  flat,  or  the  raising 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  lining,  which  would  make  the  case 
too  bulkv  for  the  pocket.  The  space  at  the  back  is  intended 
for  a  monogram.  The  leather  outside  the  fancy  border  lines 
should  be  lelt  quite  plain.  The  design  is  to  be  cut  and  the 
ground  liammeied  down  and  a  pattern  put  on  so  as  to  make  a 
contrast  with  the  plain  leather  outside.  Stained  a  rich  green 
all  over,  the  leather  looks  very  well. 


OUK    COKXEK     FOR    BEGINNERS. 

[See  Supplement  A.) 
The    Hinge.s  (N'os.  55  and   3SI   should  be  cut  from  a  fairly 
stout  piece  of  metal  and  sawn  carefully  to  shape.     They  should 
be  made,  as  shown  in  a  previous  number,  with  the  other  side- 
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plain.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  metal  is  not  separated 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  or  the  hinge  will  be  weakened. 

The  Repousse  Borders  are  easily  worked  up  in  "  repousse." 
The  narrower  one  is  very  simple,  and  suitable  for  the  practice 
work  of  a  beginner.  It  need  only  be  traced  and  matted. 
There  is  much  more  work  in  the  other  design,  which  would  look 
well  as  the  decoration  of  a  casket,  or  used  cylindrically  for  a 
vase.  The  relief  should  be  slight  ;  otherwise  the  effect  of  the 
design  will  be  lost. 

For  C-\rving,  these  designs  are  no  less  suitable.  The 
narrower  one  calls  merely  for  veining  and  grounding. 
The  other  is  more  diflicult,  but  would  serve  admirably  as  a 
border  for  a  small  casket.  On  large  work  its  repetition 
would  become  tiresome. 

A  Le.^ther  Belt  might  be  suitably  decorated  with  the 
smaller  design  or  with  upper  band  of  the  larger  design.  The 
design  should  be  tooled  in  and  the  background  grounded  in 
■sufliciently  to  give  the  pattern  a  raised  appearance.  The 
ground,  in  either  case,  might  he  stained,  which  would  greatly 
*;nhance  the  effect.  A.  C.  H. 


THE    ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF    ART: 

Exhibition  of  Students'  Work. 

[toiiciiiiktl  from  fngc  17O.) 

The  exhibits  of  the  School  of  Design  comprised  original 
tlesigns,  studies  of  work  in  the  Museum,  and  drawings  from 
nature.  The  practical  work  included  stained  glass,  writing 
and  illuminating,  wood-carving,  gesso  work,  and  pottery — 
all  these  e.xecuted  by  the  students  from  their  own  designs. 
There  was  also  a  collection  of  etchings,  which  were  certainly 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  exhibition.  Especially 
•deserving  of  praise  were  "  Teasles  "  and  "  Willows  on  the 
Thames,"  by  Margaret  U.  Kemp  Welch,  which  were 
apparently  etched  direct  from  nature.  Luke  Taylor's  land- 
iicape  was  notably  .good,  the  rendering  of  the  trees  being 
masterly.  Etchings  were  also  shown  by  A.  English,  G.  W. 
■Ogden,  Harold  Rigby,  Nathaniel  Sparks,  Mary  A.  Sloane,  and 
Helen  Mackenzie. 

Taking  the  applied  designs  as  a  wlmle,  the  colouring  was 
singularly  lacking  in  harmony  and  strength,  and,  .-^s  we  have 
already  intimated,  those  for  textiles  and  wall  papers  showed 
little  invention.  Wlien  colour  did  nut  enter  into  consideration, 
the  results  were  better.  We  noted,  for  example,  a  fine 
group  of  designs  for  Church  Cups  by  A.  Simons,  who  also 
made  a  good  show  with  his  Biscuit  Box  and  Rose  Bowl. 
Many  interesting  examples  of  Interlacing  Patterns  were 
signed  by  G.  A.  Reed,  J.  H.  Morton,  J.  P.  Bland,  and  Andrew 
Samuel.  Ernest  W.  Tristram  showed  a  well-thought-out 
design  for  a  Chalice  Veil,  and  the  Tapestry  Panels  by  S.  C. 
iiroves  and  Andrew  Samuel  were  excellent.  The  wood- 
carving  was  of  uneven  merit.  In  many  cases  failure  resulted 
through  attempting  too  nuich  and  not  realising  the  limitations 
of  the  material.  The  panel  by  J.  H.  Morton,  for  instance,  was 
far  too  naturalistic,  although  the  design  would  have  been 
suitable  for  modelling  in  clay.  We  must  note,  though,  a  very 
good  panel  by  Mr.  Payne,  illustrating  a  boar  chase,  which  was 
carried  out  with  much  spirit. 

The  work  of  the  Architectural  School  admirably  illustrated 
the  well-considered  course  of  instructicm  followed  there. 
Large  measured  drawings  of  architectural  objects  in  the 
Museum  were  shown,  such  as  of  the  early  Renaissance 
Sanctuary  from  the  Church  of  Sta  Chiara  at  Florence,  and  of 
its  reredos,  the  fine  casts  of  Gothic  portals  in  the  Architectural 
Court,  from  Amiens  and  Bordeaux  Cathedrals,  and  the  Flemish 
Renaissance  rood  screen  from  Bois  le  Due  Cathedral.  The 
-students  in  each  case  had  prepared  practical  drawings  which 
would  enable  a  modern  workman  to  reproduce  the  subject. 
A  complete  survey  of  the  Church  of  All  Hallowes,  Lcjmbard 
Street,  was  made  by  the  School.  It  was  considered  probable 
that  this  church  would  be  pulled  down,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  securing  an  exact  record  of  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  of  the  excellent  carvings  in  wood  and 
marble  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Working  drawings  and 
full-sized  details  were  shown  of  the  pulpit,  organ  front,  font, 
ironwork  and  internal  porches.  The  first  year  students  had 
worked  out  schemes  for  a  village  school,  a  fountain  in  a 
public  place,  a  colonnaded  street  based  on  the  Roman  Doric 
order,  and  other  erections.  The  general  level  of  excellence 
Avas  remarkable. 


The  Editor's  Table. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

AIDS   TO   THE   STUDY   OF   DESIGX. 

No  better  indication  could  be  needed  of  the  const. mtly 
growing  interest  in  the  study  of  design  than  the  number  of 
new  text-books  and  new  editions  of  former  ones  that  continue 
to  appear.  The  practical  value  of  many  of  them  to  the  student 
is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  them  without 
awarding  a  measure  of  praise  which  seems  almost  extravagant. 
Yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  writers  of  the  best  of  these 
handbooks  are  either  experienced  teachers  in  technical  schools, 
who  therefore  speak  by  the  card,  or  professional  designers 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  manufacturer  and  know  his 
technical  requirements,  perhaps  it  should  not  surprise  us  that, 
having  their  subject  at  their  fingers'  ends,  they  are  able  to 
impart  their  special  knowledge  so  readily.  Of  course,  the 
teaching  of  design,  whether  by  book  or  by  blackboard,  nowa- 
days is  chieHy  by  "demonstration,"  and  the  work  is  wonder- 
fully simplified  for  .author  and  publisher  by  the  facility  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  contents  of  a  draughtsman's 
portfolio  may  be  reproduced  to  any  degree  of  reduction  by 
photo-typograpliic  process.  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Batsford,  the  publisher,  two  such  books  as  we  have  Indicated 
and  the  advance  sheets  of  a  third  one.  A  certain  sequence  is 
evident  in  the  scope  of  these  three  volumes  as  they  lie  before 
us ;  but  of  course  the  circumstance  is  accidental  :  the  books 
themselves  differ,  not  only  as  to  authorship,  but  in  form  and 
arrangement.  Still,  the  practical  needs  of  an  art  student 
about  to  start  a  modest  library  c)f  reference  would  seem  to  be 
so  well  served  by  considering  them  together  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  If,  for  the  nonce,  we  clioose  to  regard  them  as  a 
trilogy.  Certainly  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest,  at  a  cost 
which  would  leave  some  change  out  of  a  sovereign,  a  more 
helpful  course  of  study  for  the  novice.     Let  us  look  at  them  : 

A    H.an'dhook   of   Pi,.\nt-Form   for  Students  of  Design-, 

Art  Schools,  Teachers  and  .Amateurs.     With   100  Plates, 

comprising  nearly  Soo  Illustrations.     By  Ernest  E.Clark, 

Art  Master  Derby   Technical  College.      London  :    H.  T. 

Batsford.  94,  High  Holborn.     (5s.  net.) 

Such  a  book  has  long  been  needed,  and  the  appearance  of 

this  handsome  volume  at  such  a  moderate  price  will  be  hailed 

with  satisi.ictlon  by  students  of   design  everywhere,  especlallv 

by  amateurs  who  have  to  work  at  home  unaided.     It  is  not 

too   large    for   the   ordinary   bookshelf,   and    yet   the   author 

contrives  to  give  Howers  and  plants — all  but  a  few  of  the 

larger  varieties — the  size  of  nature.     The  salient  facts  about 

each    example   are   told    with    lucidity  and   conciseness,  and 

there  are  several   pages  of    Introductory   suggestions    which 

will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  novice  in  designing.    Nearly 

all  the  illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Clark's  own  drawings  from 

nature. 

Decorative   Brush-Work   and   Elementary   Design.    A 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Students  in  Elemen- 
tary,   Secondary    and    Teclnilcal    Scliools.      By    Henry 
Cadness,  Second  Master  of  tlie  Municipal  School  of  .\rt, 
and  Lecturer  in  Textile  Design  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  Manchester.     2nd  Edition.     With  42  Plates, 
comprising    about    4^0   examples   of   design.     London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  HTgh  Holborn.    (3s.  6d.  net.) 
The  elementary  stages  of  practical  design  could  hardlv  he 
explained  more  satisfactorily  than  In  this  handy  little  m.mual. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Illustrations  of  elementary  forms  of 
ornament  is  a  triumph  of  condensation.     In  some  instances, 
a  single  page — about  half   tlie  size  of   our  own — Is  made  to 
yield  what  in  by-gone  days  might  have  been  deemed  almost 
material  enough  to  Illustrate  a  small  volume,  and  with  all  this 
the  letterpress  and  designs  throughout  are  distinct    even    to 
boldness,  and  are  admirably  printed,  as,  we  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Batsford's  publications  invariably  are. 
Ornament   and    its   Api'Lic.^tion.     A   sequel   to   "  Pattern 
Design,"  and  an   introduction  to  the  Study  of  Design  lu 
Relation  to   Material,  Tools  and  Ways  of  Workmanship. 
By    Lewis    F.    Day.     With    nearly   300    Illustrations    of 
Decorative     Objects    and    Ornaments.     London  :    li.    T. 
Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn.     (8s.  6d.  net.) 
The   publication  of  a   new  book  by  Mr.  Day.  is   almost  an 
event  in  the  world  of  ornament  and  design,  and  this  is  really 
a  new  book,  although   based  on  his  "Pattern   Design,"  "The 
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Application  of  Ornament,"  and  "  Thi;  Planninjl  of  Ornament," 
all  of  which,  wc  nnderstand,  are  out  of  print.  It  does  not 
attempt,  however,  to  cover  the  fjroiind  of  "The  Anatomy  of 
Pattern,"  and,  if  that  invaluable  little  manual  by  the  same 
author  is  still  to  be  had,  the  student  of  design  should  by  all 
means  include  it  in  his  modest  library.  The  cost,  we  fancy, 
would  be  just  about  the  "change"  out  of  our  hypothetical 
"  sovereign." 

To  return  to  the  advance  slieets  before  us.  We  will  only 
say,  for  the  present,  that,  from  such  a  hasty  perusal  as  has  been 
possible  at  the  late  date  of  their  reception,  Mr.  Day's  new 
volume  seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  wortliy  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  authoritv  on  Design,  the  illustrations,  which 
naturally  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  book,  are  new,  interest- 
ingly contrasted  and  admirably  selected.  They  temptingly 
suggest  the  nucleus  for  such  a  moderately  priced  Dictionary 
of  Ornament  as  must  be  needed  in  thousands  of  schools 
and  studios.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of  the  probability  of 
such  a  work  being  undertaken,  with  Mr.  Batsford  as  publisher 
and  Mr.  Dav  as  editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  an- free  to  all.  II  is  only  required  that  (\') 
questions  dealing  with  different  topics  he  written  on  separate 
sheets  ot  paper  xvilli  the  tpriteis  name  and  address  ou  the  hack 
0/  each,  and  that  {2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  dra'd'iugs, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  eorrespoudence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editou  of  Akts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand,  London. 

CoNTRim^Tloxs  AccKl'TED  :  Submitted  by  S.F.K.,  B.H., 
Subscriber  (Burslem),  and  Archer. 

CoNTKlHiTlONs  INDER  CONSIDERATION'  :  Submitted  by 
Burmah,  H.T.S.,  B.G.,  Cornishman,  Walter,  H.H.N.,  Porteus, 
Subscriber  (Ryde),  Subscriber  (Hudderstield). 

rN.WAiLABLE  :  From  H.S.  (Portland),  Subscriber  (Highgate), 
M.P.A.,  Curtis,  M.J.F. 

Hammered  Cow'ER  Work. 

Coppersmith  writes  :  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  instructions  for 
beating  up  from  a  flat  sheet  a  lamp-shaped  vase  about  5  inches 
high.  Mv  troubles  are,  I  fear,  the  usual  ones  with  a  beginner 
— the  metal  becoming  very  thin  through  repeated  annealing 
and  hammering,  the  '  crinkling '  of  the  edges,  and  the  stake 
forcing  up  the  metal  instead  of  the  hammer  driving  the  metal 
over  the  stake.     From  whom  can  I  obtain  suitable  copper  ? " 

Answer. — The  copper  should  be  18  W.G.  tocommence  with, 
and  lines  in  circles  jj  in.  apart  scratched  on  it  with  the  compass 
point.  Strike  exactly  on  these  lines,  taking  care  not  to  repeat 
the  blow  on  the  same  place.  Anneal  frequently,  taking  out 
the  "crinkling"  with  a  mallet.  Continue  this  until  the  metal 
assumes  the  form  of  a  ccme  of  the  desired  size  ;  then  use  the 
snarling  iron  for  the  bulged  part,  by  the  same  method.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  way  of  making  vases.  They  are  usually 
spun  on  a  lathe  or  cast.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  at 
Gawthorpe's,  16,  Long  Acre,  Loudon. 

The  Preparation  of  Desu;ns. 

.\.  P.  S.,  Torquav. — (i)  Designs  intended  for  wall  paper,  to 
be  of  practical  value,  should  be  drawn  and  coloured  upon 
paper  which  in  si/e  is  the  exact  "  count "  or  dimensions  of  the 
special  factory  where  they  are  to  be  offered.  Distemper 
powder  colours  are  used,  mixed  with  gum  and  water.  The 
smallest  number  of  colours  possible  to  give  a  plastic, 
harmonious  effect  to  the  design  should  be  used.  Detail  or 
drawing  paper  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  stretched 
upon  a  drawing  board  before  the  colours  are  applied.  (2)  For 
designs  for  oilcloth,  the  .same  observance  of  "count"  is 
necessary.  Plain  paper  is  used,  and,  also,  squared  or  lined 
paper.  The  latter  is  necessary  in  case  of  the  so-called  ///; 
oil  cloth. 


Self-Instruction  in  Art. 

"  Two  Subscribers." — Xo.  Painting  in  oil  or  in  water- 
colours,  or  in  the  art  of  the  sculptor  is  not  usually  "acquired 
satisfactorily  by  self-instruction,  with  no  other  aid  than  that 
afforded  bv  text-books."  But  we  have  known  of  many  cases 
where  it  has  been.  It  is  surprising  how  much  technical 
progress  may  be  made  even  in  the  fine  arts  by  the  self-taught 


student,  with  an  occasional  hint  from  an  experienced  friend. 
There  are  fields  of  art,  however,  in  which  there  would  seem 
to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  what  may  he  .iccomplished  by  the 
earnest  and  industrious  self-instructed  student  of  talent. 
Colour  is  a  gift  with  which  but  few  even  of  our  best  known 
professional  painters  are  endowed  ;  it  cannot  be  taught. 
With  draughtsmanship  it  is  somewhat  different  ;  anyone  wiio 
can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw.  All  who  can  write, 
however,  are  not  authors,  and  all  who  can  draw  are  not 
artists.  This  magazine  does  not  pretend  that  it  can  make 
them  artists.  It  can  help  a  good  draughtsman,  however,  to 
become  an  illustrator,  and  it  can  show  a  promising  craftsman 
or  a  designer  with  ideas  how  to  carry  his  abilities  to  market 
and  turn  them  to  profit. 


KusKiN  .AS  AN  Art  Teacher, 

T,C.  (Carlisle)  is  a  young  art  student  who  wishes  "  to 
become  a  painter  of  both  landscape  and  figure,"  He  asks 
us  "  if  it  is  wise  to  follow  Kuskin's  course,  and  if  any  pro- 
minent men  have  gone  through  it  w'ith  good  results," — To  this 
we  reply  that,  while  it  is  well  to  read  Ruskin  for  iesthetic 
pleasure,  we  regard  him  as  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  student  in 
matters  of  technique.  Our  correspondent  says  that  he  "  has 
attended  evening  school  oi  art,"  Let  him  continue  to  do  so, 
devoting  his  time  there  chiefly  to  drawing  and  painting  from 
the  living  model.  This  is  the  more  important,  as  he  tells  us 
tliat  during  the  day  he  is  employed  as  "  a  lithographic  artist," 
which  would  necessarily  cramp  his  style  of  drawing.  He 
must  emancipate  himself  from  a  niggling  style  (which 
Ruskin's  teaching  would  tend  to  exaggerate),  and  learn  to  see 
Xature  broadly,  and,  in  his  transcripts  of  Nature,  express 
himself  broadly.  As  to  T.C's  inquiry  "if  any  prominent 
men  have  gone  through  Ruskin's  course  with  good  results," 
we  can  only  say  that,  while  that  great  master  of  English  no 
doubt  inspired  thousands  of  his  readers  to  study  and  appre- 
ciate nature  and  art,  we  do  not  think  that  his  teaching — at 
least,  uncorrected  in  practice  by  personal  observation  and 
experience — could  have  made  anyone  an  artist. 


To  Correct  the  Effect  of  a  Red  Xose. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  a  poor  woman  can 
do  to  convert  the  high  colour  of  a  red  nose?"  asks  a 
correspondent.  We  reply  that  she  can  do  much  if  she  will  give 
the  subject  due  consideration  in  choosing  the  colour  of  her 
costume.  A  wealthy  lady  in  Paris,  unpleasantly  so  distin- 
guished, once  went  to  Worth  for  a  costume  or  a  special  occasion. 
Alter  studying  her  peculiarities,  that  admirable  man  arrayed 
her  in  a  black  and  white  striped  silk  dress  made  with  great 
simplicitv,  and  under  her  chin  he  placed  a  great  garnet  bow 
and  another  in  her  hair.  Her  friends  were  gratified  at  her 
distinguished  appearance,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the 
purity  of  her  complexion.  On  meeting  her  afterwards  in  the 
street  with  her  accustomed  beacon  light,  the  artist  who  tells 
the  story  discovered  that  it  had  paled  only  in  the  deeper  glow 
of  the  garnet  bows.  The  genius  of  the  lamented  Worth 
succeeded  in  doing  what  doctors  and  hygiene  had  vainly 
essayed,  and  for  the  time  had  once  more  put  the  lady's  nose 
into  proper  relation  with  the  rest  of  her  face. 

When  to  Varnish. 

A.J.  (Huddersfield)  asks:  "How  long  must  one  allow  a  painting 
to  dry  before  varnishing  it  ?" — That  depends  on  circumstances. 
For  a  lightly  laid  in  picture,  twenty-four  hours  is  usually 
sufficient  ;  for  a  very  heavily  impasted  one,  allow  not  less 
than  four  days,  and,  if  possible,  a  week.  This  is  supposing 
that  no  dryers  are  used  in  the  painting.  All  dryers  are  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  best  of  them  produce  an  unnatural 
action  of  the  pigments  in  drying.  No  raw  picture  should  be 
varnished.  A  little  French  retouching  varnish  will  bring 
the  dead  colour  out  sufficiently.  When  the  picture  is  a  year 
old  it  mav  be  permanently  varnished  ;  if  you  can  make  up 
vcjur  mind  to  wait  two  years  to  give  it  its  dress  suit,  it  will 
be  all  the  better  for  the  picture. 


To  Mend  a  Pl.ister  Cast. 

Brahms. — You  can  mend  a  plaster  cast  by  pressing  the 
broken  edges  together  with  a  coating  of  sandarac  varnish, 
which  is  a  combination  of  copal  and  sandarac  gums,  mastic, 
turpentine,  pounded  glass  and  alcohol. 


(Scirrid  aiisn'crs  must  be  held  over  uutd  next  month.) 
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IF  the  National  Art  Competition  were  really 
national  as  well  as  so  in  name,  how  much 
more  significant  the  annual  exliibition  might 
be  of  our  progress  in  art  instruction  !  This 
reHection  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  the 
visitors  leaving  the  display  of  students'  work 
collected  in  the  Indian  Annex  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  after  viewing  that  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  over  at  Queen's  Gate,  or  vice  versa.  It  is 
difticult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
isolating  the  work  of  the  department's  chief  art 
school,  and  depriving  its  students  of  the  stimulus  of 
competition  with  their  confreres  outside  the  capital. 
The  answer  will  be  that  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
is  the  training  school  for  teachers,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  ordinarv  student  to  invite  competition 
with  them.  But  the  student  at  South  Kensington 
is  not  yet  a  teacher — he  is  only  potentially  one.  And 
is  not  the  advanced  student  in  the  technical  schools 
of,  say,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  Xottingliani, 
also  an  art  teacher  potentially,  fully  able  to  meet 
the  South  Kensington  man  on  equal  terms  ?  If  the 
work  of  the  latter  is  indeed  stronger  than  that  of 
his  provincial  confrere,  by  all  means  let  it  mark  a 
distinct  standard,  but  why  not  then  make  it  possible 
for  the  advanced  students  of  any  school  in  the 
countrv  to  compete  for  its  honours  ? 

*  » 
ft 

What  harm  would  be  done,  I  wonder,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  were  to  allow  private  schools 
to  submit  work  of  their  pupils  for  the  competition  ? 
There  is  none  that  can  be  readily  conceived  by  the 
average  mind  unaffected  by  such  considerations  as 
would  be  likely  to  bias  conservative  officialdom. 
Substantial  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  College  by  the 
accession  of  clever  disciples  primed  henceforth  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  South  Kensington.  Principals 
of  private  schools  who  did  not  regard  the  successes 
of  their  pupils  as  the  best  kind  of  advertisement 
for  themselves  might  demur  at  their  translation. 
So  far  as  the  pupils  themselves  are  concerned,  no 
doubt  many  of  them  at  first  would  be  handicapped 
in  their  candidature  by  having  had  their  work 
prepared  under  masters  educated  under  a  system 
which  is  no  longer  approved  at  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  but  in  view  of  the  rapidly  spreading  influence 
of  the  new  teaching,  the  question  of  conformity  is 
one  that  would  soon  adjust  itself.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  get  an  expression  of  views  on  the 
subject  from  teacher  and  pupil  readers  of  Arts 
.4ND  Crafts. 

Some  interesting  figures  may  be  extracted  from 
the  statistics  of  the  results  of  the  National  Art 
Competition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticeable  that 
while  the  number  of  works  (6,460)  entered  for 
competition  was  the  largest  for  the  past  three  years. 


the  number  of  awards  (610)  was  the  smallest.  The 
largest  number  of  awards  (663)  was  made  in  IQ02, 
when  the  number  of  works  entered  (5,4^2)  was  the 
smallest.  Last  year  5,732  works  were  entered  and 
there  were  663  awards. 

This  year,  9  gold  medals,  52  silver  medals, 
16^  bronze  medals  and  363  prizes  of  books  were 
awarded.  In  the  roll  of  honour,  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art  is  easily  first  with  41  awards,  made 
up  of  I  gold  medal,  5  silver  medals,  13  bronze 
medals  and  23  book  prizes.  The  Liverpool  (Mount 
Street)  School  comes  next  with  27  awards,  including 
I  gold  med.al,  6  silver  medals  and  q  bronze  medals'. 
New  Cross  is  third  with  19  awards,  including  i  gold 
medal,  2  silver  medals  and  9  bronze  medals.  The 
Battersea  Polvtechnic  has  18  awards,  including  1 
silver  medal  and  9  bronze  medals.  Nottingham 
has  one  award  less,  but  it  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  winning  2  gold  medals.  The  remaining  gold 
medals  go  to  Plymouth  (Technical  School),  which 
scores  10  awards";  Hauley,  the  same  number  ;  West 
Ham,  8  awards  ;  Derby,  5  awards.  Other  schools 
which  scored  particularlv  well  are  :  Manchester 
(Cavendish  Street)  with  17  awards  (3  silver  medals)  ; 
Worcester  and  Leeds,  each  17  awards  ;  Burslem 
and  Camberwell,  each  14  ;  Wolverhampton,  13  ; 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham  College),  and  HoUoway,  each  12;  Leicester 
(the  Newarke  School)  and  West  Broinwich,  1 1  each. 

»      4> 
ft 

TiiK  continued  decline  in  the  quality  of  designs 
for  wall-papers  submitted  for  competition  moves 
the  examiners  to  "  suggest  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  clever  student  to  distinguish  him- 
self "in  this  branch  of  design."  I  venture  to 
remark  that  the  opportunity  for  distinction  is  not 
restricted  to  students.  Professional  designers  of 
wall-papers  would  seem  to  have  about  reached  the 
limit  of  their  invention,  especially  in  regard  to 
such  papers  as  might  be  bought  "by  a  person  of 
inoderate  means.  Since  the  bad  old  days  of  the 
"  sixties,"  1  do  not  recall  a  time  when  a  poorer 
selection  was  offered,  even  by  some  shops  of 
artistic  pretensions.  The  evil  is  aggravated  no 
doubt  bv  the  selfish  trade  policy  of  withdrawing 
from  the  market  each  season  the  wall-papers  of  the 
season  before  ;  so  that  even  if  a  paper  of  good 
colour  and  good  design  at  a  moderate  price  happens 
now  and  then  to  be  available,  it  soon  disappears  from 
the  public  view.  Perhaps  some  day  one  of  our 
great  furnishing  houses  will  have  the  courage  to 
meet  the  situation  by  advertising  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  stock  all  its  "best  papers  year  in  and  year 
out,  without  regard  to  "novelty."  A  house  of 
artistic  pretensions  ought  to  live  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

Thk  Editor. 
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Casting  in  Plaster:  A  Dh.ViOnstration  by  Mr.  Cantoni. 


The  Final  Operation  :  Removing  the  Mould  from  the  Cast. 


Casting  in  Plaster. 

A    PRACTICAL    DEMONSTRATION    OF   THE    PROCESS    BY   MR.   ENRICO    CANTONI, 

Moulder  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    SPECIAL    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(Conii lined  fiviii  page  221.) 


0 


n. — The  Plaster  Cast. 

UK  last  step  was  to  wash  the  mould 
thoroughly  with  clear  water,  and  we  left 
it  to  drain  for  a  while.  Now,  before 
proceeding  to  make  the  cast,"  said  Mr. 
Cantoni,  "  we  must  prepare  the  surface  of  the 
mould  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  About  a  pint  and  a  half  to  half  a 
pound  of  soap,"  he  added,  as  he  brushed  the 
interior  of  the  mould  with  the  mixture,  which  had 
the  consistency  of  thin  oil.  "We  will  let  the 
plaster  soak  in  as  much  of  it  as  it  will  absorb, 
leaving  the  solution  on  for  about  twenty  minutes." 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  remarking  that  some 
sediment  of  the  soap  remained  on  the  surface,  he 
brushed  it  out  very  carefully,  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  used  no  water  for  this 
purpose.  He  then  dipped  a  bristle  brush  in  sweet 
oil,  and  well  lubricated  each  section  of  the  mould 
so  that  the  cast  would  not  stick  to  the  surface. 

After  the  mould  is  prepared  with  the  soap 
solution,  and  afterwards  oiled,  it  must  be  soaked  in 
water — the  longer  the  better — so  as  to  stop  all 
porousness. 

"  Now  for  our  armature,  to  strengthen  and 
protect  the  legs,"  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  bend 
suitable  lengths  of  slender  iron  rod,  as  before. 
These  he  painted  with  Brunswick  black  ;  other- 
wise the  iron  would  probably  rust,  and  the  colour, 
soaking  through  the  plaster,  make  red  blotches. 
He  arranged  them  as  indicated  in  our  photograph, 
securing  them  with  a  little  white  plaster,  which  the 
assistant  had  been  mixing  in  a  small  basin  and 
handed  to  him.  Mr.  Cantoni  next  set  in  its  place 
the  separate  mould  of  the  hand,  securing  it,  with 
plaster,  to  the  mould  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  statuette,  having  first  strengthened  the 
fingers  by  means  of  an  armature  of  stout  wire,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  strengthened  the  legs 
with  rods.  The  appearance  of  the  front  of  the 
mould  now  was  as  we  see  it  in  the  illustration. 

With  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  Mr.  Cantoni  then 
fitted  the  four  pieces  of  the  mould  and  tied 
them  firmly  together  with  stout  cord,  under  which, 
afterwards,  wherever  possible,  he  inserted  wedges  of 
wood,  so  as  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  ;  for 
of  course  the  several  pieces  of  the  mould  must 
fit  exactly,  and  the  least  relaxing  of  the  cords  would 
mean  disaster.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  any  apprehen- 
sion in  this  respect,  the  joints  are  fastened  together, 
from  the  outside,  with  plaster. 


The  exterior  of  the  mould  was  again  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  until  it  would  absorb  no 
more,  one  assistant  dashing  it  on  repeatedly  with 
the    hand,    frona    a    basin,    while    another    mixed 


Casting  in  Plaster:  A  Demonstration. 

Appearance   of  the   Front   Mould,   now  strengthened   with   an 
armature. 


fresh  white  plaster,  ready  for  throwing  into  the 
mould.  The  time  for  this  has  arrived,  and  we 
come  now  to  the  actual  operation  of  casting. 

Mr.  Cantoni,  first  steadying  the  heavy  mass  upon 
his  knee,  turned  it  over,  bottom  up,  and  supporting 
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it  upon  a  stool,  proceeded  to  pour  in  the  plaster, 
rocking  the  mould  at  one  moment  and  agitating 
it  another,  so  that  every  depression  and  crevice 
of  the  mould  was  reached  by  the  liquid.  With 
the  help  of  an  assistant,  he  poured  the  plaster 
in  and  out,  again  and  again  until  it  began  to 
set. 

"  Of  course  this  may  be  done  only  so  long  as  the 
plaster  is  liquid,"  he  remarked.  "As  soon  as  it 
shows  signs  of  thickening,  freshly  prepared  plaster 
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The  parts  of  the  Mould  having  been  tied  together,  the  plaster 
is  poured  into  the  hollow  and  rocked. 

must  be  used.  Usually  three  or  four  successive 
supplies  of  fresh  plaster  are  necessarv.  An 
experienced  moulder  will  always  err  on  the 
safe  side  in  this  matter  and  renew  the  supply 
more  often  than  may  be  necessary  rather  than 
not  often  enough.  The  filling  and  emptying  of 
the  mould  is  repeated  until  the  cast  has  reached  a 
thickness  sutticient  for  strength  ;  but  it  will  remain 
more  or  less  hollow,  unless  an  actually  solid  cast 
is   required — which  sometimes  is  the  case,   as  for 


certain  small  work,  and  for  hands,  for  example. 
You  must  know  how  to  make  the  plaster  run  into 
the  parts  of  the  mould  that  particularly  need 
strengthening.  For  instance,  the  arms  must  be 
solid  as  well  as  the  legs.  The  plaster  is  now 
running  into  the  hollows.     Do  you  hear  ?  .   .  .  . 

"  '  How  long  will  the  plaster  take  to  set  ? '  you 
ask.  About  twenty  minutes  after  throwing  in  the 
last  coat  of  plaster.  You  see  I  have  left  some  of 
the  plaster  in  the  bowl,  as  a  guide.  It  will  tell  me 
when  it  has  set  inside  the  mould — although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plaster  sets  quicker  inside  than 
in  the  air." 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Cantoni 
took  chisel  and  mallet  and  began  to  chip  away  the 
white  plaster.  Presently  he  removed  the  armature 
and,  proceeding  more  carefully,  he  came  to  the  layer 
of  tinted  plaster.  Most  of  this  he  easily  removed 
with  tiie  chisel.  The  little  that  remained  in  the 
undercutting,  he  picked  oft'  with  a  pointed  tool. 
Presently  the  head  and  the  raised  arm  of  the 
statuette  were  discovered,  and  gradually  the  whole 
of  the  figure  was  brought  to  view.  The  hole 
made  by  the  supporting  iron  at  the  back  had  to 
be  filled  in  with  plaster  and  some  slight  abra- 
sions of  the  surface  had  to  be  made  good.  But 
the  cast  now  was  finished,  and  an  excellent  cast 
it  was. 

Defects  in  modelling  are  often  disclosed  in  the 
cast  which  were  unnoticed  by  the  sculptor  in  his 
model  in  the  clay.  These  he  works  on  and  corrects 
by  the  application  of  wet  plaster,  with  a  brush, 
wherever  needed,  and,  when  it  is  dry,  he  works  upon 
it  with  the  steel  tool.  But,  of  course,  this  is  none 
of  the  business  of  the  moulder,  who  has  only  to 
reproduce  the  model. 

"  Our  cast,"  said  Mr.  Cantoni,  in  conclusion,  "  has 
been  produced  from  what  we  call  a  waste  mould — 
as  we  have  to  destroy  the  mould  in  getting  the 
cast  out — as  you  have  seen.  This  is  sufficient  for  the 
first  purposes  of  the  artist  who  is  anxious  to  get  a 
reproduction  of  his  work  before  his  original  in  the 
clay  dries  and  cracks.  If  it  is  desired  to  reproduce 
a  luunber  of  copies  of  the  model,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  different  kind  of  mould.  A  piece 
mould  it  is  called.  Nowadays  the  gelatine  mould 
is  much  used  instead  of  the  piece  mould,  especially 
for  small  work.  But,  as  Mr.  Kipling  says,  '  That's 
another  story.'  The  whole  art  of  the  moulder  is 
not  to  be  taught  in  a  single  demonstration. 

"  What  is  that  ?  '  You  would  like  to  know  how 
to  cast  from  life  and  how  to  cast  small  objects  from 
nature,  and  something  more  about  making  gelatine 
moulds.'  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Of  course  you 
would.  Well,  your  editor  and  I  will  have  to 
talk  over  the  matter  with  a  view  to  further 
demonstrations." 


When  you  get  tired,  stop  working,  for  your 
weariness  will  show  itself  in  your  vvork.  Change 
your  labour,  and  it  will  go  more  briskly 
keep  two  pictures  in  hand,  and  when 
of  one  go  to  the  other.  When  weary 
consider  your  day's  work  clone,  and  lay  your  palette 
aside. 


Always 
you  tire 
of   both. 
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NOTES   AND    HINTS. 

IN  CHOOSING  FLOWERS  for  painting,  get  the 
largest  of  each  kind,  not  only  because  they 
are  the  finest,  but  because  they  are  the  easiest 
to  paint.  One  is  also  likely  to  make  up  for 
having  small  and  poor  flowers  by  putting  many  in 
a  group,  which  increases  the  difficulties  greatly. 
Large  flowers,  too,  conduce  to  largeness  of  effect. 
The  amateur  will  do  well  to  begin  his  painting  with 
the  more  broken  tones  and  the  shadows,  trymg  to 
match  them  first  on  his  palette,  or  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  and  leaving  the  more  brilliant  local  tones 
for  the  last.  In  the  case  of  flowers  much  freaked 
or  variegated,  like  tulips,  zinnias  and  some  azaleas, 


amateur  or  student  who  will  paint  from  the  picture 
in  the  mirror,  instead  of  from  nature  itself.  The 
glass  condenses  the  picture  into  the  shape  nearest 
that  in  which  it  would  figure  in  a  reproduction,  and 
concentrates  the  attention  which  would  otherwise 
be  diverted  to  objects  apart  from  those  specially 
under  study. 


Thp:re  is  no  better  practice  in  water-colours  than 
jotting  down  the  sky  as  seen  from  your  window  at 
sunset.  Try  to  h.x  the  prevailing  impression  of 
colour  as  it  strikes  your  eye,  by  the  simplest  and 
swiftest  means.  You  will  fail  at  first,  and  many 
times,  but  in  the  end   acquire  a  mastery  of    your 
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the  varied  local  tones  should  be  laid  in  and  modelled 
as  much  as  possible  while  wet.  Otherwise  the 
stripes  and  markings  will  appear  too  harsh. 

A  DARK  or  Claude  Lorraine  mirror  should  be  a 
part  of  every  artist's  paraphernalia.  It  reveals 
superb  effects  of  tone  and  colour,  and  is  an 
infallible  corrector  of  incompatibilities  in  the  colour 
of  your  work.  Look  from  your  picture  to  the 
subject  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  dark  glass,  and  if 
there  are  any  discordant  or  inharmonious  notes  the 
silent  monitor  will  point  them  out  to  you.  A  profit- 
able  study    of    tone    can    be    carried    on    by   any 


materials  that  will  stand  you  in  good  stead,  in  your 
out-door  work,  especially. 

« 
Contemplate  every  picture  you  look  at  from 
a  critical  standpoint  h'-st.  This  will  impress 
its  general  value  on  you.  Then  investigate  it 
analytically.  When  you  have  done  this,  you  will 
know  something  about  it  that  will  be  of  value  to 
you.  Mere  general  survey  of  it,  without  detinite 
inquiry  into  its  quality  and  methods,  will  leave  so 
slight  an  impression  of  it  that  you  will  remember 
little  or  nothing  of  what  you  have  seen  when  once 
it  has  passed  out  of  your  sight. 
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In  the  PaintingHCIass. 

Some  Valuable  Hixts  jotted  dowx  by  Oxe  of 
THE  Students. 

THERE  are  some  things  you  can  learn,  just 
as  vou  learn  grammar — general  principles  ; 
but,    after   all,    you   are    mostly  self-taught, 
and  it  shall  be  mv  effort  never  to  interfere 
with  your  individuality.     Your  personality  is  your 
divine    right,  and  the    only   thing  that  will    make 
your  work  of  value. 

The  relationship  between  pupil  and  master  is  a 
most  delicate  one.  You  don't  see  with  my  eyes, 
nor  I  with  yours.  It  is  not  exact  imitation  of  the 
model  that  is  desirable,  but  a  representation  of 
the  model  as  it  appears  in  your  mind  ;  otherwise 
photography  could  do  all  our  work  for  us. 

e 
I  WILL  tell  you  sincerely  what  I  believe  ;  but  if 
you  disagree  with  me,  do  not  accept  what  I  think. 
You  have  a  right  to  your  own  way.     All  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  first  make  a  trial  of  my  suggestions. 

« 

Everyone  who  gives  his  life  to  art  has  a  bias, 
either  for  drawing  or  for  colour.  The  fact  that 
you  are  painting  shows  that  you  at  least  have  a 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  colour.  Colour  with  its 
infinite  possibilities  is  what  we  shall  devote  our- 
selves to  here. 

ft 

When  you  look  at  the  child  who  is  posing  for 
you,  think  of  her  as  colour.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  you  what  kind  of  a  child  she  may  be  else- 
where. Get  her  characteristics  in  a  few  lines  if 
you  will  :  then  forget  evervthing  in  the  colour. 
For  instance,  do  not  think  of  an  eyelid  as  an  eye- 
lid, but  as  one  tone  next  to  another.  The  delight 
of  working  in  that  way  is  inexpressible. 

It 

A   simple   palette   is    best   for   beginners.     The 

simplest  means  usually  bring  about  the  best  results. 

»  » 

ft 

Some  of  you  paint  too  much  in  Hat  tones,  like 
the  Japanese.  You  should  always  give  a  feehng 
of  roundness.     Remember  the  other  side. 

Get  in  the  habit,  if  possible,  of  using  large 
brushes,  and  following  around  the  form.  After- 
ward you  can  use  smaller  brushes  for  shaping  and 

finishing. 

*  » 

# 

There  are  certain  conventional  things  in  prac- 
tice that  you  must  know.  For  instance,  in  the 
flesh  of  an  old  man  it  is  permissible  to  use  crimson 
lake  and  vermilion,  while  in  painting  a  child's 
head  you  would  substitute  rose  madder. 

If  you  can  get  what  you  want  by  using  trans- 
parent colour  in  the  shadow,  do  so.  If  not,  add 
white,  but  paint  as  thinly  as  possible.  Load  only 
in  the  light.  Keep  everything  subordinate  to  that, 
and  you  will  acquire  a  charming  technique. 


Use  but  little  medium.     Oil  makes  colour  yellow. 

Scrub  in  your  background  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  a  large  brush.  When  you  begin  to  paint, 
mix  the  colour  purely,  and  lay  it  on  even  if  some- 
what crude.  It  is  better  than  over-mixing  in  a 
desire  to  be  accurate. 

* 
Art  means  interpretation  rather  than  representa- 
tion   of    the    actual.       To    exaggerate    judiciously 
shows  that  you  see  with  an  artist's  eye. 

Always  stand  at  your  work,  if  physically  able  ; 
for  then  you  can  walk  back  and  forth,  and  see 
clearly  what  you  are  doing. 

# 

"  What  course  would  you  advise  one  to  pursue 
who  would  become  a  student  of  art,  but  lives  in  a 
remote  country  town,  and  has  none  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  open  to  a  resident  of  a  large 
city  ?  "  asked  a  young  lady. 

"  Let  all  such  students  keep  up  their  courage," 
replied  the  master.  "  They  never  know  what  a  day 
may  have  in  store  for  them.  My  advice  is  :  keep 
as  much  in  touch  with  the  art  world  as  is  possible. 
Watch  the  magazines  and  follow  the  work  of  the 
strongest  artists.  Try  to  procure  the  illustrated 
catalogues  of  exhibitions,  and  subscribe  to  an  art 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  students. 
Look  forward  to  a  possible  future.  Read  the  lives 
of  the  great  artists,  and  you  will  see  that  most  of 
them  had  a  thorny  road  to  travel.  Such  reading 
will  stimulate  you.  Remember  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  will  never  be  heard  of  because  you 
are  not  turning  out  good  work  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  Look  at  all  the  men  who  are  never  heard 
of  until  they  pass  their  fiftieth  year." 

DRAWING     IN     CHARCOAL. 

THERE  could  be  no  better  practice  for  the 
student  who  would  become  familiar  with 
the  technique  of  charcoal  drawing  than, 
first,  to  copy  such  an  example  as  that  of 
the  head  by  Mr.  Leon  Olivie  given  herewith — but 
enlarging  it  to  double  the  size  shown — and  after- 
ward to  make  a  drawing  from  life,  following  an 
approximate  effect  of  light  and  shade,  applying  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  his  subject  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  of  the  preliminary  study.  Few 
mediums  of  artistic  expression  are  more  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  student  than  that  of  char- 
coal ;  it  is  so  easily  manipulated  and  admits  of  such 
agreeable  variety  in  texture  and  values.  In  France 
it  is  so  greatly  appreciated  that  there  are  artists 
there  who  have  become  known  as  "  fusainists,"  in  the 
same  sense  that  those  confining  their  practice  to 
water-colours  are  termed  "  aquarellists."  But  it  is 
not  only  specialists  who  employ  charcoal  with 
striking  success,  for  painters  of  reputation  return  to 
its  use  with  an  enthusiasm  that  ripe  knowledge  of 
its  possibilities  can  only  tend  to  strengthen.  We 
hope  to  give  frequently  examples  of  this  medium, 
and  to  indicate  especially  its  delightful  possibilities 
for  landscape  work. 
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Charcoal  Portrait  Study:  Mr.  Henry  Bacon.    By  Leon  Olivih. 
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The  Training  of  an  Illustrator. 


(Continued  from  page  222.) 


VII. — Architecture  and  Interior  Decoration. 

IT   is   first  of   all   necessary  for   the  novice   to 
train  his  hand  in  simple  hatching  and  cross- 
hatching.      When    thoroughly   proficient    he 
should    be   able    to    shade    evenly   a   given 
surface  almost  without  looking  at  the  paper.     The 
pen  must  be  used  iirmlv  and   smoothly,  with  an 
even   pressure.     The   e.xamples  of   shadings  illus- 
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trated  herewith  should  be  followed  slowly  and 
carefully  ;  speed  comes  with  proficiency.  A  know- 
ledge of  textures  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
time.  A  ruler  should  rarely  be  used  ;  it  is  better, 
indeed,  to  do  without  it  altogether,  as  it  produces 
a  hard  and  mechanical  effect  unless  used  with 
skill  and  discretion.  Of  the  te.xtures  illustrated, 
No.  3  can  be  employed  in  drawing  tapestries, 
needlework  fabrics,  and  the  like  ;  No.  4  shows  the 
effect  which  can  be  obtained  for  old  oak  panelling. 
Pen  and  ink  is  pre-eminently  the  technique  for 
ruinous  "bits,"  or  antique  interiors  with  old  oak 
panelling,  such  as  is  illustrated  herewith.  Fig.  8 
shows  a  representative  treatment  for  rough  aslilar 
or  rubble  walls.  A  comparison  of  Figs.  2  and  7 
indicates  the  difference  in  transparency  of  various 
textures.  A  passage  of  the  left-hand  top  corner  of 
Fig.  6,  although  darker  in  tone,  is  far  more  luminous 
than  the  same  corner  of  Fig.  7.  This  shading  is 
usually  employed  for  dark  corners,  or  to  obtain  the 
shimmering  effect  of  partially  reflected  light.  The 
above  are  merely  a  few  of  the  textures  which  can 
be  used ;  others  will  be  indicated  later  on. 

The  treatment  for  a  single  object  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  for  interiors  or  exteriors  ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  artist,  not  having  to  consider  the 
surroundings,  is  able  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  making  the  best  picture 
possible.  The  chair  illustrated — a  fine  example 
of  Italian  17th  century  work — shows  how  to  throw 
out  a  piece  of  furniture  by  an  alternate  shading  of 


background  and  object.  This  treatment,  however, 
would  not  do  for  interior  work,  where  the  draughts- 
man has  to  consider,  above  all,  the  questions  of 
depth  and  lighting.  Indiscriminate  shading  over 
the  whole  of  a  picture  will  destroy  all  effect  of 
distance,  and  make  the  result  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing. In  pen  and  ink  drawing  our  technique 
is  necessarily  limited,  complete  tonality  being 
impossible.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  have  to  depict  a  room  with  a  large  window 
and  a  fire  burning  in  the  grate.  In  the  scale  of 
lighting,  the  window  is  easily  the  highest  note,  the 
gleams  from  the  firelight  being  several  tones  lower. 
Below  these  again  come  the  reflections  from  the 
window,  from  the  fire,  light-coloured  articles 
affected  by  the  light,  others  in  partial  or  complete 
shadcnv,  dark  pieces  in  the  light  and  the 
shadow,  possibly  barely  discernible  ;  until  at  length 
we  arrive  at  the  principal  dark,  possibly  a  solid 
black.  To  discriminate  properly  between  all  these, 
preserving  the  exact  relative  value  of  the  various 
tones,  would  be  impossible  in  pen  and  ink  work  ; 
between  the  dead  black  cif  the  ink  and  the  white 
of  the  paper,  the  gamut  is  not  comprehensi\e 
enough.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  any  attempt  to 
copy  in  line  from  a  photograph,  with  its  subtle 
modulations  of  tone,  is  usually  a  failure.  The 
photograph  is  an  effect  of  masses  ;  the  drawing 
must  be  made  in  lines,  and  therein  lies  all  the  differ- 
ence.    Detail  can  be  faintly  indicated  in  tone  which, 
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attempted  in  line,  would  cast  the  whole  of  the  part 
into  shadow.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  shade 
a  length  of  moulding — a  room  cornice,  for  example 
— by  hatching  lines  across  it  or  by  carefully  filling 
in  along  its  whole  length  a  mass  of  carving  or 
dentilling,  the  reduction  in  tone  is  still  the  same. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  economical  with 
our  means  of  expression  ;  in  fact,  the  greater  art 
consists  not  so  much  in  what  we  put  in  ;is  in  what 
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we  leave  out  in  our  work.  The  value  of  the  white 
paper  in  juxtaposition  to  a  passage  of  dark  shading 
is  often  enormous.  In  the  composition  of  a  picture, 
and  before  any  shading  is  attempted,  the  student 
should  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the  finished 
drawing  will  look.     He  should  decide  where  detail 
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should  be  put  in  and  where  left  out.  A  small 
portion  carefully  and  accurately  drawn  gives  a 
better  effect  than  the  whole  scrambled  in.  In  the 
former  case  the  eye  takes  the  remainder  on  trust, 
as  it  were  ;  in  the  latter,  the  effect  is  unreal  and 
bad.  These  interesting  bits  here  and  there  help 
a  drawing  amazingly. 

In  shading,  the  principal  dark  should  be  put  in 
first  ;  it  can  be  strengthened  afterwards  if  neces- 
sary. From  it  the  drawing  can  be  graduated  down 
to  the  w-hite  of  the  paper.  The  shading  should  be 
made  to  follow,  if  possible,  some  roughly  delined 
pattern.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  assume  a 
recognised  decorative  form,  but  that  a  focal  point 
should  exist,  towards  which  the  attention  is  directed 
by  the  subordination  of  the  remainder  of  the 
shading.  Indiscriminate  hatching  is  certain  to 
produce  a  "spotty"  and  bad  effect.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  take  a  pencil  and  shade  over  the 
easy  chair  on  the  left  of  the  picture  here  illustrated, 
and  observe  the  result.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  a 
sheet  of  rough  paper  and  rub  in  the  general  tone 
scheme  with  a  soft  pencil.  The  student  can  readily 
see,  after  a  while,  whether  the  effect  aimed  at  is  a 
happy  one  or  not,  and  if  not  it  can  readily  be 
altered  until  it  is  right.  This  rough  note  can  then 
be  kept  before  the  draughtsman  as  a  guide. 

Always  aim  at  covering  the  largest  jiossible  area 
with  one  series  of  lines  in  hatching  ;  the  shading 
of  every  surface  and  article  separately  will  destroy 
all  sense  of  relation  and  distance.  Objects  in  the 
immediate  foreground  may  be  so  treated,  but  from 
the  middle  distance  to  the  background  they  should 
merge  more  and  more  into  the  tone  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Lighting  must  be  studied  before  detail ; 
where  the  former  is  high  in  tone,  the  latter  should 
be  merely  indicated,  or  omitted  altogether.  Variety 
both  in  texture  and  in  tone  should  be  aimed  at  as 
much  as  possible  ;  with  few  exceptions,  broad  lines 
should  only  occur  in  the  foreground.  Dead  blacks 
may  be  inserted  sparingly  ;  their  use  sometimes 
tends  to  give  snap  to  a  drawing  and  make  it 
look  interesting. 


Let  me  add  a  few  words  as  to  materials. 
The  pens  of  Gillott's  make,  in  varying  degrees, 
I  lind  are  best  for  line  work.  A  quill  may  some- 
times be  used  with  advantage,  but  for  process 
work  too  soft  a  pen  should  be  avoided,  as  every 
line  should  be  of  even  texture — that  is,  not 
black  in  places  and  pale  in  others — unless  the 
drawing  is  to  be  reproduced  either  by  the  half-tone 
or  the  swelled  gelatine  process,  or  else  rouletted 
up  by  the  engraver.  Never  use  a  crowquill  or 
mapping  pen  ;  the  power  of  expression  by  such 
means  is  always  enfeebled.  Do  not  finish  the 
whole  of  one  drawing  with  a  single  pen  ;  variety 
in  line  as  well  as  in  texture  should  be  aimed  at, 
requiVing  that  pens  of  different  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness be  used  at  intervals.  Nibs  are  rather  like 
razors — they  tend  to  get  "tired"  if  used  for  too 
long  a  time  without  a  change,  and  the  lines  made 
then  lose  their  crispness. 

There  is  not  much  to  chose  between  the  various 
Indian  or  Chinese  inks  at  present  on  the  market. 
Personally,  I  have  found  Stephens'  ebony  stain 
more  satisfactory  than  any  of  them,  and  the  cost 
is  only  one  shilling  a  pint.  In  using  it,  however, 
it  is  well  to  let  the  first  series  of  lines  dry  before 
cross-hatching,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  rag  and 
work  up. 

For  work  of  an  ordinary  character,  glazed  paste- 
boards are  as  good  or  better  than  most  of  the 
so-called  process-boards  ;  they  can  be  purchased 
at  a  stationers.  For  a  drawing  of  a  permanent 
character,  bristol-board  should  be  substituted,  as, 
besides   being  better  to    work    upon,   it    does    not 
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turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  light.  When 
Indian  ink  is  used,  hov.-ever,  the  hard  glaze  on  these 
boards  is  apt  to  give  a  transparent  effect,  and, 
therefore,  a  false  value  to  the  lines  from  the  process 
point  of  view.  I  have  found  the  paper  in  the 
"Bushey"  sketch  books  excellent  for  pen  and  ink 
work,  and  it  is  very  inexpensive. 

Herbert  Cescinsky. 


Im  using  lined  or  grained  process  papers  for 
drawing  for  reproduction,  the  drawing,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  made  the  size  it  is  to  be  published.  At 
most,  only  a  slight  photographic  reduction  should 
be  attempted  ;  otherwise  the  result  will  be  blurred 
and  muddy.  The  "process  papers  "  all  reproduce 
the  ground  darker  than  it  is  in  the  original. 
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HOW  STUDENTS  SHOULD 
SKETCH. 

ONE  ought  to  be  able  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
few  lines  and  shadows  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  any  object  before 
him — to  express  in  a  simple  and  decided 
way  the  effect  and  sum  of  the  whole.  This  is 
sketching.  But  one  too  often  notices  among  sketch 
class-students  those  who,  instead  of  trying  to  seize 
the  broad  features  of  the  whole  pose,  will 
commence  by  studiously  outlining,  shading,  and 
elaborating  the  head,  paying  careful  attention  to 
the  gradations  and  bloom,  for  example,  of  a  girl's 
cheek — very  attractive  details,  no  doubt,  but  nowise 
concerning  us  in  our  present  effort — thus  failing  in 
the  given  time  to  grasp  a  well-proportioned  im- 
pression of  the  K' hole,  which  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  sketch  to  convey.  This  is  not  sketching. 
This  is  working  in  a  method  which  may  be 
applicable  at  its  proper  stage  to  a  dravi'ing  from 
the  cast  or  a  study  from  life.  But  in  sketching  the 
limited  time  does  not  admit  of  all  this  studious 
elaboration  of  detail  ;  all  vie  have  time  for  is  a 
hasty  expression  of  the  principal  facts  before  us  in 
the  model.  Thus  in  making  a  sketch,  the  student's 
ability  to  pick  out  quickly  and  decisively  those 
proportions  and  relations  of  outline  and  shadow- 
that  go  to  make  up  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
brought  into  play — a  quality  very  necessary  to  every 
artist  who  aims  at  representing  the  active  life 
around  him,  where  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
observation  are  essential  to  success.  Therefore 
reserve  these  efforts  at  finish  and  elaboration  for 
your  studies  from  the  cast  or  from  hfe. 

Begin  by  "  blocking  in  "  the  whole  figure,  indi- 
cating the  place  and.  shape  of  the  most  marked 
shadows.  Then  go  over  this,  correcting  your 
outline  and  seizing  hold  at  once  of  the  leading 
lines  and  prominent  characteristics  of  form  and 
posture.  Next  proceed  to  put  in  boldly  the  masses 
of  shadow  and  darks,  gradually  working  up  from 
the  most  strongly  marked  to  those  of  lesser 
importance.  In  sketching  the  face  note  its  size 
and  shape  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  head, 
and  in  putting  in  the  features  look  for  those  marked 
points  which  give  individuahty  ;  notice  the  angle 
between  eyes  and  mouth  and  be  careful  about 
shaping  the  shadows  under  eyes,  nose  and  lips. 
Notice  the  slants  or  directions  of  the  various  lines. 
In  drawing  feet,  note  the  prospective  slant  of  the 
plane  upon  which  the  figure  stands,  placing  the 
foot  accordingly,  so  that  firmness  and  stability  be 
suggested.  Aim  at  simplicity  ;  try  and  suggest 
what  you  see  with  as  few  lines  as  possible. 

A  word  as  to  material  and  medium.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  advanced  students  to  sketch  in  pen- 
and-ink  or  water-colour,  but  those  who  have  not 
yet  gained  a  certain  mastery  over  form,  as  well  as 
over  the  technical  difficulties  of  these  two  processes, 
would  do  better  by  keeping  to  the  lead-pencil  ; 
otherwise  the  difficulties  of  working  in  these 
mediums  and  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
erased  may  serve  rather  to  hinder  than  to  help. 
Beginners  who  do  so  may  gain  a  little  proficiency 
in  the  pen-line  or  the  wash,  but   it  will  be   at  the 


expense  of  accuracy  of  drawing  and  truthful 
rendering.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  practise  in  these 
two  mediums  from  your  pencil  sketches  when  at 
home  ;  the  free  use  of  the  lead-pencil  itself  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  both. 

One  sometimes  meets  students  who  seem  to  look 
upon  sketching  as  a  trivial  recreation  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  well-fledged  art  student.  They 
are  mistaken.  It  certainly  can  become  trivial  and 
useless  if  not  undertaken  seriously  and  pursued  in 
the  right  way.     But    all    who   have  learned  what 
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Old  Italian  Chair,  drawn  by  HERBERT  CESCINSKY. 

proper  sketching  means  know  that  it  is  but  the 
rapid  exercise  of  our  powers  of  drawing  stimulating 
by  its  activity  such  ability  as  we  possess. 

It  is  good  practice  occasionally  to  limit  the  time 
for  making  a  sketch  to  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  selecting 
only  those  essential  features  that  contribute  to 
a  general  first  impression  of  the  whole.  Such 
sketches  often  possess  a  good  deal  of  charm  and 
character  by  their  simplicity  and  directness  ; 
certainly  much  more  than  an  elaborated  study  of 
any  detached  portion  would  be  likely  to  aft'ord. 

L.  Lester. 
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Craft  Work  in  the  Geneva 
Schools. 

GENEVA  has  long  been  noted  for  its  culture 
and  learning.  As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century  it  had  a  reputation  in  Europe  for 
its  earnestness  in  public  instruction  in  all 
bi'anches  of  moral  culture.  This  reputation  is  in 
nowise  lacking  at  the  present  day,  for  the  modern 
Republic  gives  out  of  a  budget  of  8,000,000  francs, 
2,350,000  francs  for  public  instruction,  no  other 
State  in  Europe  being  so  generous  in  educational 
matters.  This  generosity  is  extended  to  all 
comers,  too,  foreigners  as  well  as  Swiss  ;  all  may 
benefit  alike  by  the  facilities  offered.  In  conse- 
quence, one  iinds  students  from  all  countries 
receiving  a  course  of  instruction  which  would  be 
difficult  to  get  in  any  other  place.  And  what  is 
the  result  of  having  such  splendid  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowleclge  and  skill  ?  A  happy  and 
prosperous  nation.  I  believe  the  prosperity  of 
Swiss  commerce  is  mainly  due  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Republic  to  her  citizens  ;  her  high- 
class  workmanship  in  the  crafts  comes  through  the 
sound  training  obtainable  in  her  schools  of  art, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  creates  an  appreciative 
public.  Thus,  bare  utility  in  buildings  and  streets 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  cultured  Genevois  ;  it  must 
be  united  with  beauty  to  be  satisfying. 

"  Why  do  we  not  get  more  of  this  spirit  of  art 
into  our  own  English  towns  ?  If  people  could  be 
made  to  realise  what  a  vast  amount  of  jileasure 
and  happiness  it  would  bring  into  their  lives,  our 
surroundings  might  be  completely  changed  ;  many 
places,  now  dreary  and  commonplace,  could  be 
made  into  a  '  joy  for  ever,'  often,  too,  at  a  very 
small  cost." 

There  is  a  grim  earnestness  about  the  way  a 
Swiss  craftsman  is  trained.  He  must  have  passed 
through  the  primary  and  professional  schools 
before  entering  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  and 
must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  has  thus 
had  a  good  general  education,  and  has  had 
some  training  in  elementary  drawing,  architecture, 
and  manual  occupations  ;  but  when  he  has  selected 
a  craft  to  work  in,  he  must  study  several  subjects 
which  bear  upon  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  if  a  student  wishes  to  become  an 
enameller,  which  is  a  prominent  craft  in  Geneva, 
he  takes  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction,  which 
includes,  besides  enamelling,  drawing  of  architec- 
ture and  ornament,  historic  ornament,  flower  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  from  life.  The  mornings  are 
devoted  to  these  latter  subjects,  and  the  afternoons 
to  purely  craft  work.  In  order  to  get  in  all  these 
classes,  he  has  to  begin  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  go  on  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Saturdays  included,  with  half-an-hour  off  for  break- 
fast, and  two  hours  for  lunch.  These  hours  show 
that  there  is  to  be  no  playing  with  the  subject. 
It  is  for  none  but  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students 
who  are  entirely  devoted  to  their  work.  Each  of 
these  subjects  is  taught  by  a  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessor, so  that  the  training  is  very  complete.  One 
can  well  imagine  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 


student  is  something  more  than  an  enameller  ;  he  is 
an  artist  as  well,  and  he  has  no  difliculty  whatever 
in  finding  employment,  often  as  manager  or  fore- 
man ;  or,  he  may  commence  business  for  himself, 
the  training  being  looked  upon  by  emplovers  as 
infinitely  better  than  apprenticeship  in  a  workshop. 
Other  craftsmen  have  to  go  through  similar  courses  ; 
a  stone  or  wood  carver  or  a  metalworker  having 
to  take  up  modelling  in  clay  and  wax,  first  from 
ornament,  then  from  plants,  and  afterwards  from 
the  life. 

In  all  branches  of  art  craftsmanship  the  Swiss 
can  hold  his  own  with  the  art  craftsman  of  any 
country.  Many  of  the  students  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Salon  and  other  Continental  exhibitions,  and  often 
do  important  decorative  work  in  the  city,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors.  The  whole  of  the 
decoration  of  the  new  post-office,  I  believe,  has  been 
carried  out  by  pupils  of  this  school. 

I  would  recommend  a  visit  to  this  centre  of 
applied  art  to  all  who  can  make  it.  They  would 
receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  hands  of  the 
Authorities  ;  they  would  be  delighted  with  their 
e.xperience,  and  probably  surprised  at  the  quality 
of  the  work  seen,  for  much  of  it  is  carried  far 
beyond  anything  we  do  in  this  country. 

T.  C.  BuTTERFiELD,  A.R.C.A.  (Lond.) 
Head  Master  of  the  Keighley  School  of  Art. 


An  Artist  writes  :  "  After  various  experiments  I 
have  found  a  small  and  inexpensive  '  kit '  that  can 
always  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  con- 
spicuous bulginess  or  inconvenient  bulk.  The 
water-colour  box  is  the  Winsor  &  Newton  locket- 
bo.x,  which  contains,  as  sold,  si.x  colours — light  red, 
yellow  ochre,  Prussian  blue,  crimson  lake,  gamboge 
and  Vaiidyck  brown.  In  my  own  bo.x  I  have 
replaced  these  by  light  red,  vermilion,  crimson 
lake,  cobalt,  gamboge,  Chinese  white  and  ivory 
bhick,  dividing  one  compartment  between  two 
reds.  The  water-bottle  is  a  medicine  bottle  with 
a  screw  top,  in  which  a  slice  from  a  rubber  cork  is 
inserted  to  make  it  water-tight.  The  brush  is  a 
good  red  sable  taken  from  its  stick  and  set  upon 
one  end  of  a  reversible  rubber  penholder.  With 
sketch-book  and  pencil,  the  outfit  is  complete.  In 
use,  the  box  rests  upon  the  left  thumb,  and  the 
bottle  and  sketch-book,  or  pad,  can  be  held  also 
iu  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  to  wield  the 
brush.  Of  course  the  outfit  is  not  meant  for 
elaborate  work,  but  it  serves  to  make  colour 
memoranda  on  a  small  scale.  The  box  is  only  two 
inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch   thick." 


Hamerton  says  :  "  Of  all  water-colour  sketches, 
I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  class  than  little  blots 
of  colour  about  the  size  of  a  visiting  card.  .  .  . 
Such  studies  ought  never  to  take  a  long  time.  It  is 
enough  if  they  occupy  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  ;  but  they  should  be  executed  with  the  most 
conscientious  care,  not  at  all  for  detail,  but  simply 
for  relations  of  colour.  ...  An  extensive  collection 
of  such  studies  would  give  a  landscape  painter  the 
diapason  by  which  he  might  keep  his  larger  works 
in  tune." 
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By  EDWARD    RENARD,  A.R.C.A.   (Lond.). 

(Conliniicd  from  page  254.) 


II. — Cones  and  Cylixders,  and  How- 
to  See  Them. 
HERE  (Fig.  9)  is  a  cone  poised  on  its  apex, 
its  a.xis  vertical  :  as  a  simple  illustration 
propoitionately  it  is  contained  in  a  square, 
call  it  a  foot.  A  A  is  the  axis,  the  point  P 
proportionately  three  inches  from  the  top  or  one- 
fourth  down  the  axis.  This  should  be  your  hrst 
measurement.  The  next  thing  is  to  lix  your  dia- 
meter at  right-angles  to  the  axis  and  equidistant  on 
each  side.  (A  mnemonic  here  is  the  letter  T,  which 
will  serve  to  remind  you  that  the  diameter  must  in 
all  cases  be  made  at  right-angles  to  the  axis.) 

Fourthly,  the  ellipse  which  the  circle  in  per- 
spective becomes  should  be  considered,  and 
practice  is  very  necessary  to  attain  freedom  in  its 
drawing.  To  obtain  balance,  draw  opposite  curves 
Ihwiigh  the  points,  not  to  them,  the  pencil,  in  plan, 
as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  the  line  (sec 
Fig.  10).  1—2,  3—4,  5—6,  7—8.  Note  that  from 
pole  to  pole  is  a  changing,  living  curve  :  immediately 
on  reaching  a  pole  the  line  changes  alternately  from 
"  tlatish "  to  roundish,  from  roundish  to  llatish  ; 
a  true  geometric  elhpse,  which  might,  by  folding 
on  the  lines  1—2,  3—4,  bring  all  four  parts  into 
coincidence.  This,  theoretically,  may  be  questioned, 
but  in  practice  will  be  found  very  accurate  indeed. 
As  one  diameter  (the  minor  axis)  of  the  ellipse 
is  included  on  the  axis  of  the  solid,  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  refer  to  the  major  axes  of  ellipses  as 
diameters  throughout  the  article. 

After  the  ellipse  is  drawn  the  contour  may  be 
added.  It  consists  of  two  hues  drawn  from  the 
apex  tangentially  to  the  curve  of  the  ellipse.  A 
.common  error  is  to  draw  to  the  extremities  of  the 
diameter.  You  have  now  the  cone  complete,  and 
on  this  simple  model  may  be  built  a  system  for  the 
drawing  of  all  conical  and  cylindrical  objects, 
which  is  here  denoted  as  the  Axial  Svstem  (Fig.  11) 
in  this  order  : 

1.  Axes. 

2.  Proportions. 

3.  Diameters. 

4.  Ellipses. 

5.  Contours. 

Condensed  for  remembrance  to  the  letters 
A  P  D  E  C  (which  looks  like  Volapuk,  but  isn't)  and 
you  ha\-e  your  system  at  your  iinqers'  ends 
(Fig.  12). 

A  glass  cylinder  (or  a  clear  plain  tumbler  in- 
verted), which  can  be  seen  through,  would  be  the 
best  to  demonstrate  the  method  here  considered. 
In^Fig.  13  two  proportions  are  marked  off  on  the 
axis,  the  lower  one  deeper  than  the  upper. 

A  circle  facing  us  is  seen  as  a  circle  ;  on  edge  as 


a  straight  line  ;  in  all  other  positions  as  an  ellipse. 
In  Fig.  13,  the  upper  ellipse  has  a  shorter  propor- 
tion on  the  axis,  because  it  more  nearly  approaches 
to  a  position  when  the  circle  would  be  seen  on 
edge — deeper  below,  because  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  circular  view.  Similarly,  if  viewed 
when  vertical,  circles  grow  wider  left  or  right,  and 
if  we  had  100  they  would  get  wider  as  each  was 
removed  farther  from  the  central  one  viewed  on 
edge  {see  Fig.  14).  With  this  additional  informa- 
tion it  should  not  be  difficult  to  complete  the 
cylinder.  To  gain  proof  of  accuracy  here,  the 
student  may  cut  his  drawing  in  half,  and, 
holding  one  half  of  it  between  the  eye  and  the 
object,  the  edge  of  the  paper  coinciding  with  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  seeing  that  the  half 
drawing  pairs  exactly  with  the  half  cyhnder  at 
proper  focus,  a  valuable  point  in  visual  training  is 
attained. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  most  convincing  experiments, 
and  may  be  applied  to  any  position  {see  Figs.  15 
and  16).  In  dealing  with  positions  other  than 
vertical,  the  student  will  do  well  to  ask  himself  the 
question  in  relation  to  the  axis,  '•'  What  o'clock  is 
it  ?  "  This  will  give  him  a  very  approximate  idea 
of  the  angle  of  the  axes  in  all  possible  directions  if 
faithfully  carried  out.  Holding  the  pencil  before 
the  eye,  imagine  it  as  the  hand  of  a  clock  passing 
round  to  the  moment  when  the  axis  occurs  ;  fix  the 
axis  and  follow  A  P  D  E  C  (Fig.  11).  A  thousand 
familiar  forms  may  be  drawn  on  this  plan  with  very 
slight  additions  and  variations  of  contour.  In 
Fig.  17  three  different  contours  are  indicated  on  a 
cylindrical  base  to  show  effects  of  change  of 
contour.  One  hint  more  may  be  added,  namely, 
that  the  sections  of  contour  are  tangents  to  the 
ellipses.         Edward  Renard,  A.R.C.A.  (Lond.). 

{To  be  eoneluded.) 


Although  fruits  are  often  more  brilliantly 
coloured  than  flowers,  and  their  shining  rinds  are 
more  difficult  to  reproduce  than  the  mat  texture 
of  petals,  they  are  nevertheless  easier  for  the 
beginner  because  of  their  solidity,  which  makes 
the  modelling  much  simpler,  and  "their  roundness, 
which  permits  of  every  touch  being  run  into  the 
preceding  one.  There  is  no  such  trouble  as  is 
given  by  the  varied  and  capricious  curves  of 
flower  petals,  their  difficult  foreshortenings,  multiple 
reflections,  lights,  shadows,  forms  and  tones  more 
or  less  obscurely  evident  through  their  substance. 
Fruits  are  real  sohds,  and  most  of  them  opaque. 
It  is  in  their  favour,  too,  that  they  last  much  longer 
than  do  flowers. 
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Fig^zn: 


Object  Drawing  for  Craftsmen.    By  Edward  Renard,  A.R.C.A.  (Lond.)- 
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The  Technical  Processes  of  Enamelling. 


v.— Limoges  or  Painted  Examellixgs. 

LIMOGES,  or  painted  enamels,  are  made  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  as  com- 
M  pared  with  an}'  other  process,  in  so  far  as 
the  enamelling  is  begun  without  such 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  metal  as  in  the  case  of 
champleve,  cloisonne,  bassetaille,  or  plique  a  jour — 
unless  it  be  done  upon  such  shapes  as  vases,  or 
bowls,  or  candlesticks.  Most  of  the  specimens  of 
this  work  are  laid  upon  sheets  of  metal,  slightly 
raised  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  low  arch,  and 
as  the  metal  employed  is  very  thin — varying  from 


middle  of  the  plate  in  every  direction  equally, 
which  will  cause  the  copper  to  yield  to  the  form  of 
a  concave,  shallow  saucer.  As  this  is  being  done 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  metal  becomes  hard 
and  springy,  caused  by  the  continual  pressure  in 
rubbing.  This  can  be  overcome  by  annealing  each 
time  it  hardens. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  making  the  plate 
bombe  ;  the  first  is  that  it  prevents — in  a  great 
measure — the  sheet  of  metal  warping  and  buckling 
out  of  shape.  It  also  allows  the  back  of  the  plate 
to    be    enamelled — which    in    this    case  is    a  sine 
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No.  5  to  No.  10  metal  gauge,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  piece — it  is  raised  by  rubbing  with  a 
burnisher,  instead  of  hammering,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  metal  were  thicker.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows  : — 

A  piece  of  copper  is  cut  to  the  size  required,  and 
made  perfectly  regular  by  fiUng.  Then  the  sheet 
of  copper  is  held  firmly  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that 
one  edge  rests  upon  a  surface  plate  of  steel,  and  a 
burnisher  is  pressed  firmly  along  a  line  on  the  back 
of  and  within  the  copper,  such  as  would  indicate  a 
section  of  the  plate  when  domed.  This  is  repeated 
on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  copper,  and  the 
copper  part  of  the  burnisher  is  rubbed  across  the 


qua  noil — and  fired  without  the  enamel  being  dis- 
turbed by  contact  with  the  planche  on  which  it  is 
conducted  to  and  from  the  furnace,  and  on  which 
it  is  supported  during  fusion.  There  are  many 
other  reasons,  but  these  are  the  principal  ones. 

After  the  metal  is  cleaned,  as  previously  de- 
scribed, and  the  enamels  ground  and  washed,  the 
back  of  the  plate  is  covered  evenly  with  enamel, 
well  up  to  the  edge,  either  with  a  palette  knife  or 
spatula,  made  of  steel,  ivory,  or  aluminium.  It  is 
best  to  lay  it  on  with  plenty  of  water,  starting  at 
the  centre  and  working  out  towards  the  edge, 
from  which,  as  it  gradually  approaches,  the  water 
must   be  dried   off   with    blotting   paper  or  clean 
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white  linen.  When  this  coat  is  smoothly  laid  and 
it  has  been  dried,  the  plaque  is  turned  to  the  right 
side  up,  and  enamelled  all  over  in  the  same  way, 
then  dried  and  the  water  evaporated  by  heat  be- 
fore it  is  placed  in  the  furnace.  This  part  of  the 
operation  is  naturally  one  involving  considerable 
anxiety,  as  the  plate  must  not  be  jarred  or  shaken 
in  the  smallest  degree,  or  it  may  cause  the  enamel 
to  drop  oft  from  the  back  and  the  sloping  edges  of 
the  tront.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  furnace  the  latter 
should  be  heated  to  a  bright  red  ;  and  when  the 


AISING  A  PLATE 
F  COPPER  WITH 
BURNISHER  ON 
SURFACE  PLATE. 


ground  very  much  finer  than  any  other  enamel  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  special  appliance  is  used, 
consisting  of  a  muller  and  ground  glass  slab.  The 
white  is  first  of  all  pulverised  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
placed  upon  the  slab  and  rubbed  down  with  the 
muller  with  water.  The  design  is  now  covered 
with  white,  and  if  a  modulated  or  shaded  design 
is  chosen,  then  the  white  is  painted  thickly  for  the 
high  lights  and  thinly  for  half  tones,  and  the 
deepest  darks  are  left.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fire 
each  time  a  fresh  layer  of  white  is  put  on. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  pure  enamelling.  When  it  has  been 
practised  for  some  time  and  a  successful  piece  of 
grisaille  has  been  realised,  the  colours  are  laid 
upon  it.  There  are  one  or  two  points  about  which 
I  have  generally  found  students  experience  some 
difficulty.  The  enamels  which  are  laid  over  the 
white  sometimes  crack  and  peel  oft".  Sometimes  the 
white  comes  up  through  the  enamel,  making  a 
spotty  eftect.  At  other  times  the  white  cracks  and 
shows  dark  lines  through  the  enamel.  The  causes 
are  generally  due  to  the  wrong  enamel  being  used. 
It  requires  an  experience  of  years  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  ena- 
mels which  chemically  combine 
and  agree. 

The    brilliant    colour   which    is 

seen  in  this  work  is  obtained  by  the 

r^      use  of  paillons  of  gold  and  silver. 


iilifilli 


plate  has  been  in  a  few  minutes  the 
door  is  opened  and  the  enamel  ex- 
amined. It  will  at  first  appear  very 
rough  and  granulated,  afterwards 
full  of  minute  holes,  which  shortly 
close  up  ;  and  if  a  successful  piece, 
it  will  become  smooth  and  shining 
equally  in  every  part.  If,  however, 
parts  of  the  copper  are  showing,  or 
if  any  little  spots  are  not  covered, 
these  must  be  cleaned  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  and  filled  up  again, 
and  the  whole  piece  re-fired  until  it 
is  successful.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  enamel  is  of  an  even  surface, 
then  the  pattern  or  design  can  be 
put  upon  it.  It  is  usual  to  make 
this  in  white  and  colour  it  by  glazing 
with  transparent  enamels. 

The    method    of    procedure  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  design  is  traced  upon  tracing  paper,  and  the 
plaque  is  covered  with  a  fine  coat  of  white  enamel. 
Then  the  tracing  paper  is  laid  upon  the  plaque 
and  the  design  is  gone  over  with  a  point,  so  that 
it  presses  at  the  places  of  contact  upon  this  white 
powder,  which  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  this  is 
then  removed,  displaying  a  clear,  dark  line.  The 
white  covering  the  ground  is  now  cleaned  oft'  with 
a  stick  or  brush,  and  the  remaining  white,  which 
forms  the  design,   is   fired.     The  white   enamel  is 


STRAIGHTENING  EDO 
OF  COPPER  ON  STEE 
SURFACE  PLATE  WIT 
A  BURNISHER. 


They  are  applied  to  the  enamel  and  shaded  with 
iridium,  then  covered  with  transparent  enamels. 
The  use  of  paillons  is  one  of  the  chief  discoveries 
in  the  process  of  painted  enamels,  by  which  some 
of  the  most  charming  results  are  achieved.  When 
all  the  colour  has  been  well  laid  and  fired,  the 
remaining  touches  of  gold  are  painted  upon  the 
enamel,  only  pure  powder  being  employed,  and 
these  are  fired  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
the  enamels.  Alexander  Fisher. 
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The  Art  of  Bookbinding. 

A  SERIES   OF  PRACTICAL  LESSONS    IN    ONE 
OF  THE  FAVOURITE  HOBBIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

{Conlinued  from  page  192.) 


V. — GiLUIXG. 

THE  next  style  of  "  finishing  "  to  be  described 
is  known  generally  as  gilding.     A  book  of 
"gold  leaf,"  a  "gold  knife"  and  a  "gold 
cushion  "  will  be  required  (Fig.  37). 
Books  covered  in  levant  and  hardgrain  morocco 
are    always    polished    down    before    gilding,    but 
undressed    morocco,   nisjer  and   calf  do   not    need 


Fig.  37. — Gold  Cushion  and  Knife. 

polishing.  The  polishing  iron  is  heated  and 
cleaned  on  leather,  or  on  emery  cloth  if  leather  is 
not  sufficient.  If  used  too  hot,  it  will  make  grease 
marks  on  the  surface  of  the  leather.  It  must  be 
kept  moving  over  the  book  all  the  while,  and  a 
circular  movement  is  the  best.  Should  the  grain 
of  the  leather  be  too  rough  for  the  iron  to  make 
any  impression  on  it,  the  book-cover  must  be 
crushed  in  the  standing-press.  One  board  at  a 
time  is  put  in  with  a  pressing-plate  on  either  side, 
and  the  under  plate  covered  with  paper  to  keep 
the  endpaper  from  becoming  shiny  ;  the  rest  of 
the  book  should  be  supported,  for  if  allowed  to 
hang,  the  strain  on  the  joint  is  too  great. 

The  design   is  traced  on   the  book   in   the  same 
way  as  described  for  blind-tooling  and  the  leather 


Fig.  38. — Varieties  of  Dotting. 

washed  with  a  very  little  lemon  juice  in  water. 
The  front  cover  is  called  the  "obverse"  and  the 
back  cover  the  "  reverse."  Always  work  the 
reverse  first. 

The  book  is  painted  before  gilding  with  a  pre- 
paration called  glaire,  which  can  be  either  bought 
ready  made  or   made   at   home,    the   latter    being 


preferable.  The  white  of  one  egg  and  a  tcaspoon- 
ful  of  vinegar  are  well  beaten  up  together,  left  to 
stand  a  day,  and  then  strained.  This  is  applied  to 
the  lines  with  a  brush,  a  very  little  at  a  time.  If 
the  glaire  is  quite  new,  it  will  be  necessary  to  paint 
it  on  about  three  times,  but  otherwise  once  or 
twice  will  be  sufiicient.  Always  let  the  one  coat 
dry  before  the  ne.xt  is  applied,  and  never  glaire 
more  than  can  be  conveniently  gilded  in  one  day. 

While  the  glaire  is  drying  the  gold  must  be 
placed  ready.  The  blade  of  the  gold  knife  must 
not  be  touched  with  the  fingers  or  allowed  to  get 
greasy  in  any  way.  The  gold  book  is  opened  and 
tapped  gently  with  the  gold  knife  just  by  the  first 
sheet  of  gold.  The  draught  caused  by  this  raises 
one  side  of  the  gold 
sheet  slightly,  when 
the  knife  is  slipped 
under  and  the  gold 
picked  up  and  de- 
posited on  the  cush- 
ion. Blowing  gentlv 
in  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  will  make  it  lie 
Hat. 

When  the  glaire  is 
quite  dry,  the  book 
is  slightly  greased 
and  the  gold  applied. 
Vaseline  is  generally 
used  for  the  purpose. 
Rub  a  little  on  the 
hand  till  it  is  nearly- 
gone,  then  rub  a  pad 
of  cotton  wool  on 
what  is  left.  Rub  the 
book  lightly  with  the 
cotton  wool  (grease 
pad).  If  the  design 
is  very  solid  and  all 
over  the  book,  the 
gold  can  be  placed 
all  over  as  well,  but  if  the  design  is  only  heavy  in 
parts,  the  gold  can  be  cut  more  or  less  to  fit.  It  can 
be  lifted  quite  easily  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger on  one  corner,  lifting  it,  and  slipping  the  knife 
underneath.  Lay  it  On  the  book  Hat  and  press  it 
down  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton  wool.  If  it  should 
crack  in  places  another  leaf  must  be  placed  on  top 
of  the  iirst  and  pressed  down  in  the  same  way,  or, 
if  preferred,  the  leaves  can  be  doubled  on  the  pad 
first,  and  then  put  on  the  book.  W'hen  the  gold  is 
pressed  down  the  whole  of  the  design  shows 
through  quite  plainly. 


Fig.  39.- 


-Decoration  for  the  inside 
of  a  Cover. 
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Bookbinding  :  Shamrock  Design.    By  E.  de  Rheims. 

The  cover  should  be  bright  emerald  green.     A  "solid  "  heart  should  be  used  for  the 
Shamrock.     This  rich  gold  dotting  will  give  a  brilliant  effect. 
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It  can  now  be  worked.  Each  tool  is  heated, 
cooled,  polished  on  the  piece  of  leather,  and 
pressed  down  firmly.  An}'  water  left  on  the  face 
of  the  tool  will  discolour  and  spoil  the  gold.  The 
tool  must  be  pressed  down  in  the  right  place 
decidedly,  and  not  waved  about  above  the 
impression  for  some  time  first,  as  that  dries  up  the 


X 
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Fig.  40. — Book  prepared  for  leather  joints. 

glaire  and  prevents  the  gold  from  sticking.  If  the 
tool  slips  about  when  it  is  being  stamped  and  the 
gold  seems  to  give,  it  is  most  probably  because  the 
glaire  is  wet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  tool 
is  removed  the  gold  looks  dull  and  shrivelled,  the 
tool  has  been  stamped  too  hot. 

When  all  the  design  has  been  tooled,  the  surplus 
gold  is  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool. 
Save  this  in  a  box,  and  if  there  is  gold  in  the 
wadding,  keep  that  too,  as  it  can  be  sold.  If  the 
wool  is  not  sufficient  to  clean  off  all  the  gold,  a 
piece  of  native  rubber  can  be  used.  Should  the 
book  look  greasy,  it  must  be  washed  with  benzine, 
and  if  the  gold  sticks  along  the  edges  of  the  tool- 
impressions,  it  can  be  removed  by  a  piece  of  wad- 
ding on  the  end  of  the  glaire-brush,  slightly  damped 
with  benzine. 

When  finished,  the  gold  should  look  bright  and 
sol'd.  There  will  probably  be  places  where  it  has 
not  stuck,  ni  which  case  it  must  be  glaired  and 
gilded  again.  The  book  should  not  he  lingered 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  as  contact  discolours 
the  gold. 

Very  good  effects  can  be  gained  by  varieties  of 
dotted  backgrounds.  Graduated  small  dots  are 
.about  the  most  effective,  when  well  graduated. 
Except  for  a  large  book,  small  dots  are  almost 
invariably  to  be  preferred  to  large  ones.  Pin  dots, 
closely  and  evenly  vv'orked,  also  look  very  line. 
Sometimes  a  design  carried  out  entirely  in  outline 

and  dots  is. a  success, 
but  unless  it  is  very 
well  worked  it  is  apt 
to  look  scrappy.  An- 
other  way  is   to   dot 


Fig.  41. — Shape  of  leather  joint. 


the  background  in  groups  of  three  rather  far  apart, 
but  this  is  more  suitable  for  a  large  than  a  small 
book  (Fig.  38). 

In  dotting,  the  tool  must  be  kept  at  the  same 
angle  and  the  book  the  same  way  up  all  the  time, 
otherwise  the  dots  will  catch  the  light  in  different 
directions  and  the  whole  will  not  show  at  once. 
Dots   that   are   far   apart   should   be   marked  first 


before  glairing.  If  close  together,  the  surface  can 
be  glaired  first  and  the  dots  worked  in  freehand 
through  the  gold. 

The  inside  of  the  book  can  have  plain  lines 
round  the  endpaper,  or  slight  decoration  in  the 
corners  (Fig.  39). 

Another  very  good  way  of  rendering  the  insides 
eff'ective  is  to  make  up  the  endpapers  without 
coloured  ones,  and  to  put  a  leather  joint  on  instead. 
This  process  would  follow  covering.  A  strip  of 
leather  is  pared  very  thin.  The  inner  corners  of 
the  book  are  cut  oft'  at  an  angle  with  a  set  square, 
neaj-ly  to  the  top  (Fig.  40).  The  strip  is  cut  to  a 
corresponding  shape  with  a  straight  piece  to  fit 
down  the  joint  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
on  the  first  white  endpaper.  This  must  be  left 
open  while    drying,  as  in   the  case   of   endpapers 

(Fig-  41)- 

A  very  handsome  effect  is  gained  if  the  leather 
margin  on  the  inside  of  the  book  is  made  very 
wide  (of  course,  the  exact  width  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  book),  and  tlie  space  left  in 
the  middle  filled  with  another  coloured  leather, 
vellum,  Japanese  vellum,  silk,  or  ordinary  coloured 
endpajier  (Fig.  42). 

If  silk  or  leather  is  used,  a  piece  of  vellum  or 
Japanese  velluin  is  glued  to  the  white'  endpaper, 
over  the  edge  of  the  joint.  Silk  can  be  used  for 
this,  but  it  is  liable  to  fray  out.  If  vellum  or  end- 
paper be  used  for  the  inside  of  the  cover,  the  end- 
paper must  correspond. 

For  a  small  inside,  or  "  doubleiir,"  the  leather 
must  be    pared  thin  ;    for   a    large    one   it  is  only 


Fig.  42. — Wide  margin  with  joint  pasted  in. 

necessary  to  get  the  edges  thin.  Silk  is  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  exact  size,  which  is  then 
glued  on.  The  wide  leather  edges  can  then  be 
decorated  with  gilding  or  blind-tooling,  according 
to  the  exterior  of  the  book.  It  is  advisable  to 
decorate  the  inside  first,  as  the  outside  is  bound  to 
be  uncovered,  and,  if  finished,  might  get  soiled. 
The  book  should  be  laid  open  upon  a  block  for 
decorating  the  inside. 

During  the  entire  "  finishing "  of  the  book  it 
should  be  kept  wrapped  up  in  soft,  thick  cloth,  to 
prevent  damp  or  dust  injuring  it. 

The  handsomest  of  all  decoration  when  combined 
with  gilding,  viz.,  inlaying,  remains  to  be  described 
in  another  chapter. 

E.  DE  Rheims. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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{Conlinncd  from  page  255.) 


VI.— A   Wall   Cabinet    in   Rexaissanxe    Style. 

{Sec  Supplement  B.) 
A  FTEK  the  design  is  well  traced  or  drawn,  begin 
/\  on  one  of  the  side  panels,  and  cut  down  a 
*■  M.  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  a  httle  less.  Be  careful 
to  have  the  outline  correct  and  the  margin 
lines  straight.  Slope  the  outline  inward  with  a 
tiat  gouge — that  is,  do  not  make  vertical  cuts.  Be 
careful  to  have  the  background  an  even  depth  all 
around.  Have  the  background  carefully  dug  out, 
and  left  very  smooth  and  level.  Then  cut  out  the 
eye  of  the  leaf,  and  be  sure  to  let  the  teeth  overlap 
here  ;  remove  just  enough  to  give  the  appearance  of 
lapping  over.  Then  take  a  ttuter  and  begin  at  the 
tip  of  each  lobe  of  a  leaf  and  cut  out  hollows,  which 
must  meet  below  where  they  turn  into  the  scroll. 
Then  model  the  lobes  of  each  leaf,  using  a  tiat 
gouge,  the  convex  side  being  downward,  for  re- 
moving the  wood  toward  the  hollows,  and  use  the 
concave  side  down  for  modelling  toward  swelling 
surfaces.  Besides  the  rib,  each  lobe  of  a  leaf  has 
two  other  hollows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rib. 
These  are  to  be  modelled  in  the  same  way.  The 
manner  of  treating  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  is  some- 
what like  the  Roman. 

The  scrolls  are  to  be  modelled  with  a  swelling 
surface,  and  after  each  leaf  is  correctly  shaped  the 
teeth  must  be  cut  properly.  A  chisel  or  flat  gouge 
is  to  be  used.  In  notching  the  leaves,  be  sure  to 
have  the  notches  point  toward  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
or  apex  of  the  lobe.  Fit  the  curved  tools  you  use 
to  the  outline  of  the  leaf,  between  the  riotches. 
Round  the  surfaces  slightly  from  the  outlines  of  the 
leaves  inward,  making  the  surfaces  convex.  When 
this  is  done,  take  a  veining  tool  and  put  accenting 
lines,  similar  to  the  veins  but  not  so  long  or  deep, 
from  the  junction  of  every  two  teeth  toward  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.  Carve  the  side  panels  first. 
After  the  door  panels  are  traced,  take  a  small  tein- 
ing  tool  and  block  out  the  outline  of  the  leaves, 
and  block  out  the  background  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  or  the  same  as  the  side  panels.  Commence  at 
the  base  of  the  ornament  and  work  upward.  Where 
the  leaves  overlap,  scoop  out  the  concave  parts. 
Be  careful  not  to  take  out  too  much  on  the  paits 
that  are  to  be  left  in  highest  relief,  nor  from  the  tips 
of  the  leaves.  Do  not  finish  up  as  you  go,  but  do 
the  work  in  stages.  Be  sure  not  to  have  the  orna- 
ment look  as  if  it  were  glued  on,  but  let  the  parts 
die  away  into  the  background  delicately  and  grace- 
fully. It  is  nearly  impossible  to  describe  on  paper 
just  the  exact  and  delicate  treatment  required  on  a 
Renaissance  design,  but  I  trust  that  those  who 
attempt  this  have  also  done  some  of  the  preceding 
ones  of  the  series— in  fact,  that  is  almost  a  necessary 
preparation.  The  objects  have  grown  more 
elaborate  each  month,  as  has  probably  been  noticed, 
because  they  belong  to  a  progressive" series. 


Oak  will  be  a  suitable  wood,  but  mahogany  is 
always  satisfactory.  Again,  cherry  is  handsome  and 
of  rich  colour,  and  even  a  soft  wood  can  be  used, 
and  painted  white  and  enamelled.  Do  iiol  put  aiiv 
gihliiig  on  it. 

The  next  design  will  also  be  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  but  will  show  still  more  delicate  treatment. 
The  tendency  of  amateurs  is  to  make  altogether  too 
elaborate  attempts  ;  so  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
this  series  to  progress  gradually  and  slowly,  thus 
enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  his  materials  and 
tools,  and  so  command  the  ready  use  of  them. 

A  section,  drawn  to  one-third  scale,  is  shown 
with  the  full-size  drawings  given  in  the  supplement; 
it  indicates  the  relief  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
design.  In  finishing,  oil  can  be  used — linseed-oil — 
or  beeswax  and  turpentine,  according  to  the  colour 
or  style  preferred  by  the  carver. 

Karl  von  Rydingsvard. 


National  Art  Competition,  1904  (Book  Prize). 

carved  wood  mirror  frame. 

(Designed  and  executed  by  Harry  Fieldhouse,   Huddersfield 
S:hool  of  Art.) 


If  you  want  to  know  anything,  don't  be  ashamed 
to  ask  it.  The  time  was  when  the  greatest  of 
artists  had  to  be  taught  by  others. 
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Pyrogravure,  or  "  Poker=work." 


I. — The  Evolution'  of  Pyrogravure. 

WE  have  it  on  the  authority  of  no  less 
eminent  a  critic  than  Philip  Hamerton, 
that  Pyrogravure  {i.e.,  writing  in  fire) 
is  "a  complete  artist's  process,  full  of 
technical  qualities  and  satisfactions."  The  red-hot 
kitchen  poker  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
tool  employed  for  this  favourite  method  of  decora- 
tion, and  the  crude  specimens  of  work  shown  by 
the  average  novice  would  certainly  seem  to  warrant 
the  impression.  That  homely  implement  no  doubt 
originally  was  used  for  the  purpose — and  that  not 
so  very  long  ago — but  it  has  been  generally  dis- 
carded for  a  more  adequate  and  effective  means 


THREE   USEFUL 
PLATINUM 
POINTS   FOR 
PYROGRAVURE. 

Fig.  L— Flat  Point. 
Fig.  2. — Horn  Point. 
Fig.  3. — Extra     Fine 


latitudes.  In  succession  to  the  domestic  poker,  in 
our  own  times,  sets  of  irons,  with  points  of  different 
sizes,  have  been  employed  by  the  progressive  burnt 


Shading  Attachment  for  Pyrogravure. 


wood  decorator,  who  heated  them  in  a  spirit  lamp 
or  gas  stove.  That  artistic  results  could  be  obtained 
by  such  means  is  illustrated  by  the  spirited  drawing 


Point. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

of  expression.  The  process  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  the  domestic  poker  ;  it  was  certainly 
known  to  the  early  Egyptians,  and  for  untold 
centuries   practised   by  the  aborigines  of  different 


Fig.  5. — Special  Tool  for  Relief  Pyrogravure. 

by  M.  Henri  Guerard,  reproduced  on  another 
page.  Of  course,  the  true  artist  will  obtain  artistic 
results,  no  matter  what  mav  be  his  restrictions  as  to 


Fig.  6. — Brush  for  clearing  the  charred  wood  in 
Relief  Pyrogravure. 

tools  or  materials.  With  the  average  amateur  it  is 
different,  and  it  is  certain  that  burnt-wood  etching 
could  not  have  attained  its  present  popularity  biit 
for  the  ingenious  device  which  now  enables  anyone 


F;g.  7.-SH0WING  THE  MODERN  "POKER-WORK"  APPLIANCE  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  PLATINUM  POINT 

(See  page  294.) 
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who  can  draw  at  all — or,  indeed,  anyone  who  can 
only  trace  or  copy  the  designs  of  others — to 
practise  pyrogravure.  The  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  discovery,  by  some  clever  amateur,  of 
the  adaptabilitv  of  the  heated  platinum  point  to  the 
purpose — a  hint  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
surgeon.  By  this  means  the  great  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  pointed  irons  at  a  temperature  that 
can  be  regulated  by  the  operator  has  been  obviated 


Progressive  Stages  in  Pyrogravure,  ending  with 
Relief  Burning. 


by  dispensing  with  the  irons  altogether,  and  sub- 
stituting a  series  of  metal  points  screwed  into  cork 
handles,  alvvays  ready  for  use  and  almost  as  easy  to 
manipulate  as  an  ordinary  pen  or  pencil.  But  let 
me  describe  the  apparatus  in  detail.  Its  manage- 
ment once  understood,  with  a  little  practice  the 
clever  amateur  will  land  the  rest  plain  sailing. 

294 


II. — Tools  and  Appliances. 

The  serviceable  outfit  by  means  of  which  I  have, 
myself,  practised  pyrogravure,  is  known  as  the 
"  Original,  No.  3."  The  box,  complete,  can  be 
bought  from  any  dealer  in  artist's  materials,  or  at 
any  of  the  large  "  stores."  The  contents  are  a  glass 
bottle  with  connecting  cork,  a  spirit  lamp,  a  small 
rubber  hand-bellows,  some  rubber  tubing,  and  a 
cork  handle,  to  which  is  fitted  the  platinum  point. 
This  will  be  found  to  meet  all  ordinary 
requirements  for  the  execution  of 
surface  designs. 

Fig.  I  illustrates  the  tlat  point  which 
is  usually  supplied  with  the  machine 
just  mentioned,  but,  if  preferred,  any 
other  point  of  equal  value — there  are 
many  such — may  be  substituted.  Some 
[lersons  prefer  the  horn-shape  point 
(Fig.  2),  as  being  better  adapted  to  give 
a  variety  of  strokes  ;  but  it  is  more  a 
question  of  practice  than  anything  else. 
Personally,  I  consider  the  "  extra  line  " 
]i(nnt  (Fig.  3)  the  best  of  the  three, 
es]-)ecially  for  delicate  work.  For  cover- 
ing broadly  large  surfaces,  there  is  the 
shading  attachment  (Fig.  4),  almost  flat 
at  the  end,  and  about  twice  as  thick  as 
the  ordinary  tool.  The  platinum  point 
is  by  far  the  most  costly  part  of  the 
pyrographer's  outfit,  for,  as  the  reader 
is  doubtless  aware,  platinum  is  even 
more  expensive  than  gold.  It  is  one 
of  the  rarest  metals  ;  no  acid  has  any 
clfect  on  it,  and  it  is  the  only  metal 
possessing  the  peculiar  quality  of  ab- 
sorbing the  heat  conveyed  by  the 
hydrocarbon  vapour  obtained  from 
benzoline.  The  usual  attachments, 
being  hollow,  cost  about  half  as  much 
as  tlie  solid  points.  They  must  be  used 
with  care,  for  undue  pressure  upon  the 
hollow  point,  while  it  is  in  an  intensely 
heated  state,  would  be  hkely  to  snap 
it.  Nor  must  any  attempt  be  made 
to  examine  the  internal  parts  of  the 
point,  as  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
tiiat  the  sheath  can  be  replaced.  Still, 
with  ordinary  use  the  point  will  last  a 
considerable  time,  the  first  sign  of  wear 
being  the  appearance  of  very  small 
holes  on  those  parts  which  have  been 
most  in  contact  with  the  wood.  When 
the  tool  gets  to  this  condition  it  cannot 
very  well  be  repaired,  but  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  it  will  still  be  useful.  If 
preferred,  however,  your  dealer  will 
return  it  to  the  makers,  who  will  make 
an  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  old 
platinum. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  a  new  point  is  some- 
what dilflcult  to  heat  at  first  ;  or,  rather,  it  does  not 
retain  the  heat.  In  such  a  case,  it  should,  after 
the  operator  has  seen  that  the  escape  hole  is  free 
from  dust,  be  held  in  the  flame,  and  the  bellows 
should  be  worked  vigorously  until  a  white  heat  is 
attained.     This   repeated   a  few  times  will  usually 
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result  in  the  point  working  satisfactorily.  Except 
for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  however,  the  point 
should  not  be  brought  to  a  white  heat,  as  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  platinum  and  loosen  the  sheath. 


the  benzoline.     This  will  give  an  increased  heat  on 

account  of  the  evaporating  surface  being  greater  ; 

moreover,  it  reduces  the  danger  in   case  the  bottle 

happens  to  upset. 

To  ensure  good  and  lasting  results  in  pyro- 
gravure,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
selection  of  wood,  seeing  that  it  is  absolutely 
sound,  well  seasoned,  and  free  from  knots. 
If  the  wood  is  at  all  new,  it  will  warp  under 
the  treatment  of  the  hot  point,  and  the  work 
very  likely  will  be  spoilt.  Closeness  and  even 
Lorain  are  more  important  than  any  other 
qualities.  Sycamore,  chestnut,  holly,  cedar, 
pear,  bass  and  elm  are  all  favourite  woods, 
and,  when  well  prepared,  offer  an  agreeable, 
even  surface  for  decoration.  For  relief  burn- 
ing, alder  wood  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  it  is  soft  and  easy  to  burn  away. 
Where  pokered  articles  are  intended  to  be 
stained,  sycamore  and  chestnut  are  specially 
desirable,  as  they  often  have  pretty  markings 
which  show  up  well  through  the  lighter  stains. 


Settle,  with   Pyrographic   Decoration 
executed  in  relief. 

When  used  on  leather,  phish,  wood  con- 
taining much  resin  (such  as  common  pine),  or 
unseasoned  wood  generally,  the  heat  may 
form  a  chemical  charcoal,  which  settles  on 
the  point.  When  the  metal  is  cold,  this  must 
be  removed  with  wash-leather  and  knife- 
powder  ;  otherwise  the  platinum  will  soon  be 
destroyed. 

The  quality  of  the  benzoline  constitutes  an 
important  factor  of  success  in  pyrogravure. 
Almost  every  case  of  failure  to  make  the  point 
retain  the  heat  may  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  wrong  kind.  But  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  right  sort,  which  is 
that  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  60  degs. ; 
it  is  supplied  by  most  oilmen.  Benzine  will 
not  answer  the  purpose,  but  in  case  of  need 
it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  if  mixed  with 
one-third  of  paraffin. 

Generally,  the  bottle  should  be  about  half 
to  two-thirds  full.  When  quite  new  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  benzoline  remain  uncorked 
for  an  hour  or  so  ;  but  if  the  time  cannot  be 
spared,  a  good  plan  is  to  add  about  one-third 
of  paraffin,  which  will  reduce  its  strength. 
Many  people  prefer  to  put  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  into  the  bottle  and  to  soak  it  well  with 


III. — SURF.\CE    PVROGKAVURE    ON  WoOD. 

It  will  now  be  clearly  understood  that  deco- 
ration by  means  of  pyrogravure,  or  poker- 
work,  consists  of  burning  a  design  into  wood 
1  >r   some  other   material   with  an   implemcHt 
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Screen,  with  Pyrographic  Decoration  executed 
IN  Relief. 
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having  a  metal  point,  which  is  kept  at  a  certain 
heat.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  the  reader  is  pro- 
vided with  the  simple  apparatus  I  have  described, 
let  me  proceed  to  tell  him  how  to  use  it. 

First,   half  fill    the   bottle   with    benzoline,    and 
fasten  the  connecting  stopper,  to  which  the  two 


Facsimiles  of  Various  Backgrounds  used  in  Pyrogravure. 


rubber  tubes  are  to  be  attached  tightly  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  Screw  the  point  into  the  cork 
handle,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp 
until  it  begins  to  glow  ;  then  press  the  bellows  with 
the  left  hand.  When  the  point  has  become  red- 
hot   the   spirit   lamp  may   be  extinguished,  as,   so 

2Q6 


long  as  the  pressure  on  the  bellows   is   maintained, 
the  point  will  retain  its  heat. 

There    are     several  trilling    things   which   will 
cause  the  point  to  cool  off,  such  as  an  escape  of 
air  from  one  of   the  different    connections,   or   a 
twist  of  the  tubes.     Let  the  beginner  therefore  be 
on  the  look  out  for  such  things 
before  concluding   that  the    ma- 
chine is  at  fault.     No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can   be  laid  down  as  to 
the  manner  of  holding  the  point. 
One  will  soon  find  out  the  method 
that  suits  him  best,  and,  having 
mastered    it,   will,   after   a    little 
while,  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
point    as   readily  as  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil. 

The  benzoline  being  the  source 
of  heat,  the  pumping  of  the  bel- 
lows must  not  be  neglected  ; 
otherwise  the  point  will  become 
cold,  and  have  to  be  reheated  in 
the  flame  of  the  lamp.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bellows  should 
not  be  worked  more  vigorously 
than  necessary.  Many  amateurs, 
through  impatience,  are  apt  to 
force  the  bulb  and  burst  it.  If, 
therefore,  it  feels  stiff,  pumping 
should  be  discontinued  until  the 
air  pressure  is  lessened.  When 
commencing  operations  one  often 
feels  inclined  to  work  the  bellows 
quickly,  and  to  keep  time  with 
the  movements  of  the  right  hand, 
but  after  a  little  practice  the 
difficulty  of  working  both  hands 
independently  is  soon  overcome. 

Before  attempting  anything  of 
importance,  the  beginner  should 
make    himself   familiar   with   the 
working  of  the  point  by  practising 
various  strokes  and  curves  upon 
a  spare  piece  of  wood — a  piece 
of  cigar  box  will  do.     Make  the 
surface  perfectly  smooth  by  sand- 
papering.    At  first  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  begin  and  end  each 
stroke  in  a  dot,  which  is  due  to 
resting  the    heated   point  for  an 
instant  on   the  wood.     To  over- 
come  this  is  really  the   greatest 
difficulty  in   pyrogravure,   and   a 
good   deal    of    practice   will   be 
necessary  before  the  amateur  will 
acquire   the  knack  of   putting  in 
the   strokes  and  curves  with  the 
slow,  sweeping  movement  of  the 
expert.    It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in    order   to   avoid    making   dots 
and  holes,  that- the   point  should    be  kept  on  the 
move,  without  hesitation,  while  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  wood,   and  that  each  stroke  should  be  begun 
and  finished  in  the  air,  as  it  were.     In  working  on 
wood  of  a  hard  grain  one  must  beware  of  letting 
the   point   pass  over  the  surface  too  quickly,  or  it 
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will  jump  the  grain  and  give  the  lines  an  irregular 
and  spotted  appearance.  If  a  tine  line  is  required, 
a  low  degree  of  heat  will  suffice.  Do  not  try  to 
produce  deep  lines  by  pressure,  but  increase  the 
heat  slightly,  and  slacken  the  speed  of  the  point 
over  the  .wood. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  burning  in  of 
backgrounds.  This  is  a  matter  needing  careful 
consideration,  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  piece  of 
work  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  style  of  back- 
ground employed.  Backgrounds  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  work  and  easy  of  execution  are 
illustrated  herewith.  Before  burning  in  a  design 
always  decide  whether  to  leave  the  background 
light  and  let  the  forms  show  up  dark  against  it,  or 
whether  the  forms  are  to  be  shown  light  against  a 
dark   background.      In    the  latter  case   it  will   be 


or  trimming  for  dresses.  The  work  seems  specially 
suitable  for  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  it  can  be 
done  by  gaslight,  and  there  is  none  of  the  fumes 
which  some  ladies  find  objectionable  when  doing 
heavy  burning  on  wood.  Velveteen  of  a  good 
quality  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Beautiful  effects 
can  be  obtained  by  the  soft  brow^n  lines  and  shad- 
ing on  delicate  tones  of  velvet,  such  as  primrose, 
pale  pink  or  pale  green,  and  in  some  cases  the 
beauty  of  these  effects  may  be  enhanced  by  the 
judicious  use  of  transparent  stains,  applied  either 
in  bold,  brilliant  Hat  tints,  or  in  delicate  half  tones 
within  the  pyrographic  outline.  Madame  Blanche 
Lily,  of  Harrogate,  sends  for  our  inspection  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  such  work,  in  which  she_,has 
adapted  for  a  piano  front,  "A  Song  of  Roses,",  a 
design  by  Marion  Reid. 


ACTUAL  "Poker"  Etching.    By  Henri  Guerard. 


necessary  to  draw  all  stalks  or  branches  in  double 
outline,  as  a  single  line  would  be  merged  in  the 
dark  background  when  filled  in.  Let  me  mention 
here  that  where  large  surfaces  are  to  be  burnt  away 
the  eyes  may  be  protected  from  the  effects  of 
burning  wood  by  the  use  of  "  goggles."  For  a  few 
pence  one  can  buy  a  pair  made  especially  for 
pyrographers.  W.  D.  Thompson'. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Pvko-Velours,  or  poker  work  on  velvet,  is  a 
fascinating  branch  of  pyrogravure.  It  may  be  used 
for  enriching  velvet,  wherever  that  material  is 
admissible,  either  in  the  decoration  of  the  home,  as 
for  cushions,  mantel  borders,  or  table  centres,  or  for 
such  articles  of  personal  adornment  as  belts,  collars, 


NATIONAL  COMPETITION,  1904. 

We  have  already  dealt  so  fully  with  the  report, of 
the  Examiners  that  the  additional  illustrations  of 
prize  exhibits  that  we  give  in  this  number  call  for 
no  especial  comment.  _'..  Y 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  however, 
that  the  comments  of  the  Editor  last  month  on  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  the  Competition, 
considering  that  it  is  intended  to  be  "  National," 
has  called  forth  some  highly  interesting  letters  on 
the  subject.  Present  pressure  on  our  columns 
compels  us  to  defer  their  publication.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  invite  fuller  discussion,  and  promise 
to  respect  the  anonymity  of  any  correspondents 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  may,  for  this  occasion, 
prefer  not  to  sign  their  communications. 
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:OGRAVURE    AND    CHASED    METAL.      BY    G.    A.    AUDSLEY. 
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Arts  and  Crafts  at 
Leeds. 

FIRST    NOTICE. 

THE  exhibition  now  in  progress  at  the 
City    Art    Gallery    is     replete    with 
encouragement   for  those  who  take 
a  hopeful  view  of  our  art  industries. 
Coming  away  from  it,  one   wonders  at  the 
pessimism    of    Mr.    Binns,     of     the     Royal 
Worcester   Works,    whose   jeremiad  in    the 
Morning  Post  has  been  widely  quoted.     It  is 
true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  exhibition 
from    that    famous    factory,    with    the    more 
recent  output  of  which  we  do    not  happen 
to  be  familiar.     But  of  the  old  pottery  firms, 
Messrs.    Doulton     &    Co.    make    a    highly 
creditable  display,  while    Pilkington    &  Co. 
and   the    Delia    Robbia    Pottery    Co.    show 
much   that  is  beautiful  in   form,  decoration 
and  glaze.     Messrs.  W.  C.  Gibson  &  Co.,  of 
Scotswood-on-Tyne,    show  with  pride  their 
"  Adamesk     Art    Ware,"    which     takes    its 
name,    not    from    the    somewhat    primitive 
character  of  the  ware,   but  from  Mr.   M.  J. 
Adams,   its   ingenious  designer.     The   palm 
for  the  display  of  ceramic  art,  however,  we 
have     no      hesitation    in    saying     must    be 
awarded  to  Mr.  W\  Howson  Taylor,  whose 
case     of     "  Ruskin     Pottery"    is    simply    a 
revelation    to    one    unfamiliar  with   the  pro- 
ducts   of    the    factory ;    it    would   win    him 
distinction  at  any  exhibition  in  any  country. 
Nowhere,  aside  from  the  products  of  China 
and  Japan,  is  the  exhibit  to  be  surpassed  for 
elegance  of  forms,  retinement  of  colouring, 
or  purity  of  glaze.  The  Havilands,of  Limoges, 
are,   we    fancy,    the    only    other    European 
potters  who  have  attempted  with  any  measure 
of  success  to  reproduce  the  wonderful  old 
Chinese    "  tlambe "   and    "  soufHe "    effects. 
In  the  former  instance,  especially  in  their  rich 
specimens  of  "  sang-de-boeuf,"  it  is  true  they 
have    surpassed  the   efforts    of    the    Ruskin 
Potteries    in    the    same    direction  ;    but    Mr. 
Taylor,  with  his  exquisite  souffles  of  robin's 
egg  blue — note  particularly  the  two-handled 
vase.  No.  678 — we  believe  is  unapproached 
in  the  western  world. 

But  the  point  on  which  we  would  lay  stress 
is  that,  while  the  Haviland  successes  in  re- 
producing the  wonders  of  the  old  Chinese 
potteries  have  been  manifested  only  in 
certain  show  pieces,  priced  beyond  the 
purses  of  any  but  the  very  rich,  the  Ruskin 
ware,  apparently,  is  made  for  the  every-day 
householder,  and  is  sold  at  prices  which 
seem  rather  below  than  above  those  of  the 
meretricious  products  of  certain  older  English 
potteries,  which,  in  the  interests  of  good 
taste,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  soon 
supplant.  Let  the  reader  who  visits  the 
exhibition     note,     for    instance  :     No.     650, 
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Modelled  Clock  Case.    Book  Prize. 

By  Henry  Green,  of  the  West'Bromwich  School  of  Art.     To  be  executed  in  Metal. 
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an  old  blue  bowl  with  the  effect  of  ancient  cloisonne; 
the  bowl,  No.  66 1,  of  an  exquisite  colour  some- 
where between  rose  du  Barri  and  the  colour  that 
American-  collectors  of  Chinese  porcelain  call 
"  peach-blow  "  ;  the  little  celadon  inkpot,  No.  663  ; 
the  peacock  blue  tea  bottle,  No.  672  ;  the  nest  of 
egg  cups,  with  stand.  No.  679.  These  range  in 
price  from  three  to  five  shillings,  and  each  article 
is  perfect  in  form,  colour  and  glaze.     There   are 


popularising  ceramic  art  in  the  home,  we  would 
ask  Mr.  Binns  and  other  pessimists  to  cheer  up. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  better  state  of  things  that  is 
destined  to  prevail  soon  throughout  our  domestic 
manufactures. 

In  cabinet  work,  the  display  of  Messrs.  Heal  & 
Sons  easily  dominates  that  section.  After  the  close 
of  the  Leicester  Exhibition,  Mr.  Jack's  fine  large 
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porcelain  buttons,  too,  for  ladies'  dress  at  three- 
pence apiece,  so  beautiful  in  their  way  that  we 
hear  of  metal  workers  inserting  them  in  their 
caskets  and  goblets  instead  of  the  more  costly 
enamel.  There  are  a  few  particularly  fine  show 
pieces  in  the  case  that  run  to  two  to  three  pounds, 
but  this  is  the  outside  figure.  In  view  of  such  an 
exhibit    as    this    of    what    can   be    done    towards 


inlaid  secretaire,  noticed  on  another  page,  arrived 
from  the  display  of  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.  in  that 
city,  and  it  now  occupies  a  commanding  position  in 
the  South  Room  of  the  Galleries.  It  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  chaste  and  simple  furniture 
designed  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  jun.,  but  the  latter 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison.  If  the  austerity  of 
its  lines  are,  on  the  one  hand,  emphasized  by  the 
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juxtaposition  o£  so  florid  a  neighbour,  on  the  other 
hand  the  latter  in  its  isolation  stands  out  as  a 
veritable  grammar  of  ornament,  such  is  the 
prodigality  of  its  decoration,  which  leaves  no  oasis 
of  plain  surface  to  afford  rest  to  the  eye.  In  these 
preliminary  remarks  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  Heal  exhibit,  but  we  hope  to  do  it 
justice  in  the  profusely  illustrated  notice  that  is  to 
follow.     A  beautiful  oak  sideboard,  exhibited  and 


hibitors  were  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  the  Guild 
of  Handicraft,  and  Mr.  Montague  Fordham. 
In  jewellery  and  enamel  work  the  exhibitors 
were  very  numerous,  including  Messrs.  Jesson, 
Birkett  &  Co.,  Liberty  &  Co.,  Alexander  Fisher, 
John  Williams,  Barraclough  &  Sons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaskin,  Bernard  Cuzner,  James  Devvdney, 
Frederick  Braddon,  Fred.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.  S. 
Hagyard,  Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Applied  Arts,  Guild 


designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Armitage,  should  then  also 
receive  more  than  this  passing  reference. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  of  wrought  iron  work 
by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  of  pewter  by  Messrs. 
Liberty  &  Co.,  while,  rivalling  in  importance  the 
ceramic  display,  was  that  of  jewellery  and  silver 
work,  in  which  these  same  names  were  again 
prominent.     In  silver  work,  among  the    chief  ex- 


of  Handicraft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelson  Dawson,  Miss 
Elinor  Halle,  Mrs.  Philip  Hensley,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Agnes  Thompson  Hill,  Miss  Meta 
Napier-Brown,  Miss  Maude  Partridge,  Miss  L.  Fen- 
wick,  Mrs.  Bethune,  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Cockburn, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Peskett,  Miss  Wintour,  Miss  Edith 
A.  J.  Wright,  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  Miss  Edith 
Mary  Hendy,  Miss  Emily  Arthur,  Miss  Agnes  Pool, 
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Mrs.   Reginald   Hurst,  Miss  Gladys  S.  Falcke,  Miss 
Ethel  Virtue. 

The  interesting  display  of  bookbinding  was 
■dominated  by  the  masterly  work  of  Messrs, 
Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe.  There  was  some  good 
Avood  carving,  but  little  leather  work,  and  not  a 
remarkable  show  of  embroidery  or  lace.  A  large 
and  representative  exhibit  was  made  by  the  Leeds 
School  of  Art,  but  detailed  description  of  this, 
and  other  matters,  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

M.  M. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


LEICESTER  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 

LEICESTER  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibition  held  there 
^  recently.  In  point  of  size  (there  were 
nearly  900  exhibits)  and  general  high 
quality  of  work,  it  would  compare  very  favourably 
Nwith  anything  yet  attempted  in  the  Provinces. 
Metalwork  and  jewellery  were  perhaps  the 
departments  most  largely  represented.  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Cooper  sent  a  case  of  beautiful  jewels  in  gold, 
;silver,  and  precious  stones  ;  Mr.  Wilson  Dawson 
some  very  hne  hand-beaten  cups,  ewers,  and 
;salvers  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Moore  a  case  of  jewellery 
.containing  pendants  and  necklets  of  excellent 
design  and  workmanship.  The  gold  and  silver 
work  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin  deservedly 
attracted  much  admiration.  Among  other  notable 
exhibits  were  those  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  and 
the  Cambervvell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  In  the 
embroidery  section,  Miss  May  Morris  showed  some 
charming  work  ;  one  naturally  associates  greatness 
with  the  name  of  Morris,  and  this  ladv  is  worthily 
upholding  the  fame  of  her  illustrious  father.  The 
bindings  of  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe 
were  rich  examples  of  their  skill,  and  both 
ill  the  forwarding  and  finishing  attained  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Their  pupils  at  the 
Camberwell  School  also  sent  good  specimens. 
Mr.  George  Jack  showed  some  hne  pieces  of 
carving,  and  a  mahogany  inlaid  secretaire  cabinet, 
designed  by  him  and  executed  by  Morris  &  Co., 
was  especially  notable.  This  firm  showed  some 
choice  examples  of  work  by  the  late  William 
Morris  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  a  charming 
figure  in  a  panel  of  arras  tapestry  being  by  the 
latter.  The  lady's  writing-table  sent  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Martin  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
cabinet  work  in  the  exhibition,  it  being  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  hne  proportion,  and  delicacy  of 
line.  There  was  a  1  notable  exhibit  by  Messrs. 
Heal  &  Son  of  the  simple  and  original  bed-room 
furniture,  designed  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  Junr., 
which  has  djne  so  much  for  the  reputation  of  the 
firm.  Lettering  and  illumination  claimed  very 
little  space  ;  the  best  work  was  by  Mr.  Graily 
Hewitt  and  Mr.  Percy  Smith. 

Lack   of   space    prevents    me  even    mentioning 
many  other   worthy  exhibits. 

W.   H.  Meggs. 
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Guilds  of  Handicrafts. 

THE  unprecedented  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  last  hundred  years  has 
not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing ; 
rather  it  has  brought  in  its  train,  along  with 
many  good  effects,  certain  unexpected  but  serious 
evils.  These  we  are  only  now  beginning  fully  to 
realise,  but  we  must  cope  with  them  at  once  as 
best  we  may. 

It  is  a  truism  that  things  never  turn  out  exactly 
as  we  expect.  The  men  who  first  invented  the 
labour-saving  machinery  which  has  so  greatly 
cheapened  production,  were  hailed  as  benefactors 
of  the  race,  and  so  regarded  alike  bv  merchants, 
statesmen,  and  economists.  But  these  rejoicings 
would  have  been  less  general  could  it  have  been 
foreseen  that  an  indirect  result  of  this  cheapened 
production  and  increased  output  would  be  the 
degradation  of  the  worker  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  work  produced.  With  the  coming  of  the 
machine  we  began  to  bid  farewell  to  the  craftsman, 
but  into  so  strange  a  state  had  we  drifted,  that  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  his  absence 
has  been  noted. 

Once  pointed  out,  the  difference  in  character 
between  our  manufactures  since  machinery  was 
substituted  for  hand  labour  is  so  evident  as  hardly 
to  require  comment.  Take  anv  article  of  household 
furniture  of  to-day.  What  are  its  characteristics  ? 
Cheapness  it  has,  certainly ;  but  this  is  unfortunately 
accompanied  by  serious  defects.  It  is  inefficient, 
and  it  is  ugly.  Look  at  the  ordinary  machine- 
made  chairs  which  form  part  of  the  fittings  of 
most  of  our  rooms.  W'e  know  they  are  cheap, 
and  that  is  so  far  in  their  favour  ;  but  what  are 
they  besides  ?  They  are  badly  designed,  for  they 
are  not  comfortable  to  sit  on  ;  they  are  badly 
made — a  shake  will  almost  bring  them  apart. 
As  to  ornamental  qualities,  the  dull  mechanical 
pattern  stamped  upon  them  can  give  no  pleasure. 
It  is  too  obviously  insincere  and  meaningless. 
But  in  the  average  house  of  to-day,  whether  of 
the  working  or  middle  classes,  you  will  hardly 
see  such  a  thing  as  a  comfortable  or  well  de- 
signed piece  of  furniture.  Almost  the  only 
exceptions  are  w^here  you  find  an  isolated  piece  of 
old  work,  an  heirloom  from  a  happier  age,  the 
product  not  of  the  machine  and  the  mechanic,  but 
of  the  craftsman. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago — not  more  than  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty — since  every  article  of  furni- 
ture, however  simple  and  unpretentious,  possessed  at 
least  two  qualities  :  first,  a  design  which  combined 
suitability  for  its  purpose  with  a  certain  elegance  of 
proportion,  and  second,  soundness  of  construction. 
To-day  such  articles  are  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  compara- 
tively small  section  who,  in  addition  to  their  wealth, 
have  sufficient  taste  to  reject  the  ordinary  trade 
goods  and  insist  on  obtaining  an  article  which  has 
the  qualities  they  desire. 

Things  were  probably  at  their  worst  about  fifty 
years  ago,  a  period  when,  in  this  country,  art 
generally  reached  an  almost  unprecedented  state 
of  degradation.     It  is  the  honour  of  John   Ruskin 


to  have  been  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  that 
work  should  be  more  than  a  mere  daily  toil  for 
subsistence,  that  it  should  really  be  a  part  of  life,  and 
that  into  it  the  man  should   put  the  whole  strength 


:  \ 


Music  Cabinet  in  Oak,  with  Oxydised 
Copper  Mounts. 

(Designed  and  executed  by  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  Ltd. 

and  force  of  his  individuality,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
Uving  thing.  And,  following  Ruskin,  we  have  the 
great  pioneer  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,. 
William  Morris. 
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One  of  the  group  of  brilliant  men  who  formed 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  he  struck  out  for 
himself  a  more  practical  line  than  the  others.  His 
lifework  was  to  secure  the  revival  of  handicraft 
with  all  that  accompanied  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  our  designers  and 
decorative  artists  turn  at  once  for  instruction  in 
their  crafts,  not  to  the  work  of  their  immediate 
predecessors,  but  to  the  scanty  remains  of  ancient 
and  mediajval  work  ;    for  the  finest  specimens  of 


his  labour  was  the  natural  result  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  worked.  To  secure  a  return  to 
these  more  natural  and  healthy  conditions  was 
Morris's  great  aim. 

Compare  the  surroundings  of  the  old-time  crafts- 
man with  those  of  the  modern  factory  hand.  There 
were  no  such  things  then  as  large  workshops  with 
their  consequent  division  of  labour.  The  same 
craftsman  made  an  article  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
it    had    unity,  and    its  adornment  was  simple  and 
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Side-Board 

IN  Fumed  Oak, 
WITH  Copper 
Repousse  Panel, 
Steel  Mounts. 


(Designed  and  executed 

by  the 

Guild  of  Handicraft, 

Ltd.) 


handicraft  which  we  possess  are  but  the  wreckage 
of  a  former  age,  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam 
washed  up  by  the  tide  of  time. 

And  Morris  had  clearly  grasped  the  lesson  of 
mediseval  times.  The  beauty  which  characterised 
the  work,  the  homely  fittings  of  the  humblest  cottage 
no  less  than  the  rich  adornments  of  the  palace,  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  produced.  "  Art,"  said  he,  "  is  the  expression  of 
the  work — man's  joy  in  his  labour,"  and  his  joy  in 


natural,  arising  from  the  qualiticr.  of  the 
material,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  article 
was  intended.  There  was  interest  in  the  work,  and 
therefore  pleasure.  But  now  to  turn  to  another 
picture.  After  the  quiet  of  the  old  country  work- 
shop, imagine  the  din  and  noise  of  a  modern 
factory.  The  gangs  of  workers  are  feverishly  feed- 
ing the  rapacious  machines,  which  steadily,  and 
always  with  the  same  hideous  clatter,  turn  out  the 
same   article,    or    rather  part    ofi  an   article.     One 
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machine — chair  legs,  chair  legs,  and  more  chair 
legs  ;  another—  chair  backs,  chair  backs,  and  still 
chair  backs.  No  humonring  here  of  the  qualities 
of  the  material  ;  each  part  is  remorselessly  turned 
out  precisel}'  the  same  as  its  predecessor.  How- 
can    such     methods    result    in    anything    but    the 


is    by  the  competition  of    large  firms,   the    single 
craftsman  finds  this  course  almost  impossible. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  supplied  by  the 
formation  of  the  Guilds  of  Handicraft.  The  old 
historic  Guilds  were  more  or  less  associations 
of   masters,    or,    at    the    lowest,    of    journeymen, 


Challenge  Cup  in  Ham- 
mered Silver,  set  with 
Enamel  and  Stones. 

Reflector,  Electric 
Light  Fitting,  in  Pewter. 

Hammered  German-silver 
Plated  Soup  Tureen  and 
Ladle. 

(Designed  and  executed  by  the 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  Ltd.) 


deterioration  of  the  vyork  ?  How  can  such  a  life 
lead  to  anything  but  the  degradation  of  the  \york- 
man  ? 

The  burden  of  Morris's  message,  then,  was,  "  Let 
us  get  back  to  the  old  conditions  of  work."  But  tliis 
was  not  always  easy.  Some  isolated  craftsmen 
haye  struck  out  for  themselves,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  have,  by  the  quality  of  their  work,  found  ;i 
market  for  it  ;  but  in  most  cases,  surrounded   as  he 


the  ordinary  craftsman  not  being  admitted  until 
after  many  years'  service.  They  hlled  the  place 
which  the  trades  unions  hll  now,  and  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  crafts  as  a  whole.  The 
new  Guilds  are  not  associations  of  masters,  but  of 
craftsmen  banded  together  for  purposes  of  mutual 
assistance. 

One  of  the  first   was  the  Guild  of    Handicraft, 
founded  by  Mr.  Ashbee  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
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and  the  stamp  of  his  genius  is  discernible  in  most  of 
the  examples  of  that  now  flourishing  association 
illustrated  in  the  present  article.  It  has  grown 
immensely,  and  now  at  Essex  House  it  turns  out 
work  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  a  high 
reputation. 


a  high  quality  ;  second,  that  it  shall  be  produced 
under  healthful  and  pleasant  conditions;  and,  third, 
that  the  proceeds  shall,  after  payment  of  working 
expenses,  go  direct  to  the  craftsman  himself. 

One  of    the   most  successful  of  Guilds  recently 
formed   is  the  Guild  of  Metal  Workers,  Barnstaple, 


DESIGNED  AND 
EXECUTED   BY 
THE  MERCIAN 
GUILD  OF 
HANDICRAFT, 
STOKE-UPON- 
TRENT. 


r^S^SBSJBt. 


DOMESTIC 
POTTERY. 


Of  late  years  the  number  of  these  Guilds  has 
increased  considerably,  for,  thanks  to  the  training 
of  the  Municipal  Technical  Schools,  craftsmen  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  chief  results  are  aimed 
at  in  the  general  "plan  on  which  such  Guilds  are 
formed  :    tirst,  that  the  work  produced  shall  be  of 


who,  after  three  years  of  existence,  have  made 
already  a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their 
productions,  which  range  from  heavy  and  massive 
work  in  iron  and  steel  to  the  most  delicate 
jeweller\\  -    ■      i  "»•' 

The   Mercian  Gilikl,   which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  produces  not  only  furniture, 
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DESIGNED  AND 
EXECUTED  BY 
FREDERICK   BRADDON, 
THE  GUILD  OF 
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BARNSTAPLE. 


EMBROIDERED 

CUSHION, 

BY  MISS  ANN 
MACBETH, 
CLARION  GUILD 
OF  HANDICRAFT. 
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COPPER   PLAQUE 

(REPOUSSE'), 

DESIGNED  AND 
EXECUTED   BY 
FREDERICK   BRADDON, 
THE  GUILD  OF 
METAL  WORKERS, 
BARNSTAPLE. 


STEEL   PLAQUE 

(REPOUSSE), 

DESIGNED  AND 
EXECUTED  BY 
FREDERICK  BRADDON, 
THE  GUILD  OF 
METAL  WORKERS, 
BARNSTAPLE. 
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metalwork,  enamels,  jewellery,  and  embroidery, 
but  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Guild  so 
far  which  has  turned  its  attention  to  pottery,  pro- 
ducing some  very  fine  work  in  this  field,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  specimens  here  reproduced. 

Then,  in  the  little  village  of  South  Harting,  near 
Petersfield,  Hampshire,  the  South  Harting  Guild  of 
Handicraft  have,  in  addition  to  other  departments, 
formed  a  school  of  hand  printing.  But  these  are 
just  a  few  representative  of  the  many  similar  Guilds 
rapidly  being  formed  all  over  the  country  and 
producing  much  of  the  best  craftsmanship  of  the 
day. 

In  the  Clarion  Guild  of  Handicraft,  which  was 
formed  a  year  or  two  ago  through  the  medium  of 
the  Clarion  newspaper,  we  have  a  further  and 
interesting  development.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
Guild,  but  rather  an  association  of  Guilds,  having 
branches  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  many 
other  centres.  Besides  those  branches  there  are 
also  a  large  number  of  isolated  craftsmen,  "  un- 
attached members,"  so  that  the  total  membership 
of  the  Guild  numbers  hundreds.  Already  it  has 
held  two  successful  exhibitions,  and  a  third  will 
have  been  opened  in  Manchester  bv  the  time  these 
lines  appear  in  print. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  along  with  the 
return  of  the  craftsman  among  us  and  the  rise  of 
the  Guilds  in  which  best  he  can  find  emplovment, 
we  have  also  a  rapidly  increasing  public  educated 
in  matters  artistic,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
really  good  work,  who  insist  upon  getting  it,  and 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

STEW.A.RT  Dick. 


[Mr.  Dick  has  attempted  here  only  a  cursory 
survey  of  a  big  subject,  omitting  particular  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  Guilds  which  may  be  said  to 
have  had  influence  in  the  movement,  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  some  of  those  to  which  he 
especially  alludes.  In  due  course  we  shall  repair 
these  omissions.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Working 
Ladies'  Guild  (Brompton  Road)  have,  at  our  in- 
vitation, sent  us  for  publication  photographs  of 
some  specimens  of  the  admirable  ueedlecraft  which 
is  their  speciality,  and  drawings  of  other  beautiful 
examples  of  their  work,  for  which  we  hope  to  find 
space  at  an  early  date.  Their  curious  specimen  of 
heraldic  applique  work,  which  we  also  illustrate, 
will  be  found  additionally  interesting,  as  showing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Royal  Danish  Banner  borne 
before  Queen  Alexandra  at  the  Coronation,  which, 
we  understand,  Her  Majesty  has  since  had  mounted 
as  a  fire-screen.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arms 
quartered  on  those  of  modern  Denmark  include 
the  former  possessions  of  that  alwavs  honourable 
but  unfortunate  kingdom. — Editor,  A.  &  C] 


Never  be  offended  at  honest  criticism.  If  it  is 
just  it  will  benefit  you  ;  if  it  is  mistaken  you  need 
not  follow  it.  New  ideas  are  aKvays  of  value,  and 
interchange  of  ideas  a  part  of  everyone's  education. 
Other  people  see  errors  in  your  work  which  escape 
you,  as  well  as  beauties  which  vou  do  not  notice. 


Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 

A     PULPIT     HANGING. 

(S.v  Suppk-mcut  .-i,  Design  No.  04.) 

THE  pulpit  hanging  by  Mrs.  Rhodes,  contain- 
ing the  emblems  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  is  intended  for  Trinity 
decoration.  It  must  be  worked  on  figured 
green  silk,  which  will  admit  better  of  being  Kicked 
with  a  thin,  fine  cotton  or  linen  material,  which 
should  be  first  framed  and  the  silk  then  herring- 
boned  on  to  it.    The  whole  design  must  be  marked 


Old  Hmbroiderhd  Book  Cover. 

(Reproduced   from  the  original,   in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
the  Working  Ladies'  Guild.) 

on  and  space  left  for  a  fringe  at  the  bottom.  The 
crown  and  dove  may  be  worked  direct  on  to  the 
backed  silk,  but  the  cross  must  be  separately 
worked  and  applied  after  the  other  work  is 
finished. 

The  crown  will  look  richest  if  worked  in  silk 
feather-stitch,  tones  of  gold  being  used,  which 
must  come  to  pure  gold  tones  in  the  centres  of 
the  ornaments,  and  further  be  brightened  with 
gold    thread,    which    may    be    laid    over    the    silk 
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toward     the    extremi- 
The  eyes  should  be 
of    the    wings  may  be 


embroidery.  The  baud  at  the  base  should  be  of 
two  or  more  threads  of  gold  sewn  down  together, 
and  jewelled  enrichments  of  coloured  silks  should 
be  worked  in  with  satin-stitch.  Jewels  may  also  be 
added  in  the  centre  ornament  of  the  crown.  It 
must  then  be  outlined  with  gold  thread  sewn  down 
with  Maltese  silk  of  its  own  colour,  and  the  rays 
worked  with  passing  or  with  Japanese  gold. 

The  effect  to  be  produced  is  of  greater  depth 
of  colouring  in  the  crown,  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  design,  but  it  must  also  be  as  brilliant  as 
possible.  The  dove  must  be  worked  in  fine 
feather-stitch  as  regards  the  body,  in  natural 
shades  of  grey,  deepening 
ties  of  the  wings  and  tail. 
red.     The    large    feathers 

worked  in  a  half  open  stitch  resembling  feathers 
— that  which  the  Japanese  frequently  use  in  the 
plumage  of  birds  with  excellent  effect. 

Tiie  intention  is  not  to  work  the  dove  quite 
naturally,  but — while  keeping  strictly  to  conven- 
tional treatment — to  introduce  a  relief  and  variation 
from  the  heavy  gold  of  the  cross.  The  markings 
on  the  tail  and  wmgs  must  be  in  a  silk  of  decidedly 
deeper  tone,  and  the  ravs,  which  must  be  put  in 
last  of  all,  will  be  in  Japanese  gold. 

The  cross  must  be  wholly  worked  on  a  piece  of 
stout  church  linen  or  holland,  in  a  separate  frame, 
marking  an  inner  line  at  about  one  inch  distance 
from  the  outer  one.  This  space  is  to  be  filled  in 
with  couchings  of  soft  embroidery  silk,  filo  floss  or 
Japanese  silk  of  a  brownish  bronze  colour,  one  of 
the  tones  used  in  shading  gold.  The  stitching 
across  must  be  laid  down  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  in  dead  gold  twist  and  sewn  down  with 
the  same  colour.  The  centre  is  to  be  worked  in 
basket-stitch,  not  too  coarse,  or  it  will  be  difficult 
to  finish  the  edges  neatly. 

Cotton  cord  or  string  must  first  be  sewn  down 
backward  and  forward  across  the  design,  great 
care  being  taken  to  get  the  turnings  very  neat  and 
close,  or  portions  of  the  cord  will  show.  When 
the  inner  cross  is  thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the 
gold  must  be  laid  over,  one  strand  at  a  time.  It 
must  he  stitched  down  over  every  two  of  the  cords 
with  a  deep  red  twist,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the 
cross  and  finishing  at  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  arms.  Three  rows  of  gold  thread  are  thus  laid 
side  by  side  and  stitched  in  a  straight  line  with 
each  other.  The  next  row  of  gold  is  laid  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  first  stitching  occurs  over  only 
one  cord  to  begin  with,  and  after  that  over  two 
up  to  the  top,  so  that  the  stitchings  occur  exactly 
between  those  of  the  last  three  rows,  and  as  the 
silk  twist  is  drawn  as  tight  as  possible  the  appear- 
ance of  basket  weaving  is  given. 

Three  rows  are  worked  in  this  way,  and  the 
three  remaining  ones  are  stitched  as  the  first — 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  sewings  of  the  last. 
Only  three  rows  of  basket-stitch  are  shown  in  the 
design,  but  it  is  possible  that  more  than  these  will 
be  needed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
many  will  be  required  exactly  to  fill  in  the  space  at 
the  worker's  disposal,  care  being  taken  that  the 
first  and  last  are  alike.  More  than  three  rows  of 
gold   may  be   used  for  each    plait   of  the   basket- 
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stitch,  or  less,  as  the  occasion  reqmres,  but,  fewer 
than  three  do  not  generally  look  handsorne. 

Very  great  care  will  be  necessary  in  ^e  ceitre 
where  the  arms  cross  to  get  the  stitchings  so  even 
as  to  form  a  distinct  pattern,  as  shown  in  the 
design. 

When  the  basket  work  is  finished,  the  work  must 
be  well  pasted,  and  then  transferred  on  to  its  place 
on  the  antependium.  After  being  very  tirmly 
stitched  down  on  the  silk,  it  must  be  finished  with 
a  couching  of  gold  cord,  which  should  be  tolerably 


be  very  neatly  worked  with  stem-stitch  in  dead  gold 
silk,  making  the  stitch  a  good  deal  thicker  at  the 
base,  and  becoming  finer  as  the  ray  lengthens. 
Either  one  row  of  gold  Japanese  thread  or  two 
very  fine  threads  stitched  on  each'  side  of  the  silk 
must  now  be  added  and  carried  beyond  the  silk  to 
the  extremity  of  the  ray  and  finished  by  being 
carried  through  the  material  and  fastened  down  at 
the  back.  These  ends  will  need  pasting  to  prevent 
the  gold  thread  slipping  or  working  loose. 

L.  H. 


THE  BANNER 
BORNE  BEFORE 
HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA,  AT 
HER 
CORONATION. 


The  Arms  represented  are 
those  of:  (1)  Denmark,  (2) 
Schleswig,  (3)  Sweden,  (4)  Ice- 
land, (5)  Faroe  Islands,  (6) 
Greenland,  (7)  Jutland,  (8)  Van- 
dalia.  In  the  centre  shield : 
(9)  Holstein,  (10)  Stormark, 
(11)  Ditzmers,  (12)  Lauen- 
burg.  In  the  innermost  shield: 
(13)  Oldenburg,  (14)  Dalmen- 
hurst. 


MADE  BY  THE 
WORKING 
LADIES'  GUILD. 


(Cenlrei   ^,3  ,f  Shield) 
n     iz 


thick,  and  an  outer  couching  of  very  dark  red 
chenille  will  improve  it.  If  it  appears  necessary, 
before  the  cross  is  transferred  from  the  linen  a 
couching  of  silk  cord  of  a  dead  gold  order,  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  laid  work  surrounding  the 
gold  cross,  may  be  put  outside  the  basket-stitch  to 
finish  the  edges  neatly.  In  any  case  it  will  probably 
give  richness. 

Last  of  all,  the  rays  issuing  from  the  cross  must 
be  worked.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  im- 
portant, and  must  be  made  much  more  striking 
than  those  from  the  crown  and  dove.     They  should 


A    CHALICE     VEIL. 

(Sec  Supplement  A,  Design  No.  71.) 

THE  veil  is  to  be  worked  on  a  plain  ribbed 
silk  or  gros-grain  of  a  creamy  tone.  The 
design  is  a  somewhat  conventionalised 
treatment  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  colour  and  of  the 
methods  of  working,  to  keep  up  this  treatment  and 
to  avoid  any  naturalistic  shading  or  imitation  of 
nature.  The  detail  of  the  rose-leaf  will  show  that 
the  stitches  are  intended  to  be  taken  as  in  ordinary 
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stem  or  filling-stitch,  from  the  rose  to  the  tip  of 
the  leaf,  only  working  a  serrated  edge  by  reversing 
the  stitch  after  reaching  the  point,  in  working 
down  the  second  or  left  side  of  the  leaf.  Only  one 
tone  of  coloui-  should  be  used  in  each  leaf,  so  as 
to  keep  it  flat,  and  it  might  be  veined  afterwards 
with  a  fine  Japanese  gold  thread  or  with  a  thick 
stem-stitch  of  darker  silk  worked  over  the  finished 
leaf.  Variety  may  be  made  in  working  the 
different  leaves,  and  the  stem  running  through  the 
design  might  be  worked  either  wholly  in  gold 
thread  or  in  the  darkest  shade  of  silk  used.  The 
green  selected  should  be  sober  in  tone,  inclining 
to  grey,  but  by  no  means  monotonous.  It  will  be 
best  to  select  all  the  colouring  to  be  used  before 
a  stitch  is  put  in,  laying  the  silks  and  the  gold 
upon  the  work,  and  deciding  at  once  upon  the 
relative  quantities  of  each  to  be  used.  A  little 
bright  green  may  be  introduced  to  lighten  the 
general  effect,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  work  in  the 
brighter  leaves  first  all  over  the  design,  and  then 
tone  them  down  with  the  more  neutral  leaves. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  one  detached  rose  occurs  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  and  the  centre.  This  should 
be  worked  first,  or  at  least  the  tint  to  be  used 
decided  on,  and  the  full-blown  flower  in  each 
corner  arranged  so  as  to  relieve  it  by  some  kind  of 
contrast.  The  half  flowers  and  buds  may  then  be 
worked  in  with  intermediate  tones.  Considerable 
varieties  of  pink  tints  may  be  used  in  these  roses, 
ranging  from  a  tolerably  bright  rose  to  an  apricot, 
but  they  must  be  selected  first  and  not  left  to 
chance  after  the  work  has  been  begun. 

The  outside  edge  of  the  rose  is  to  be  worked 
either  actually  in  satin-stitch  or  in  the  finest  kind  of 
laid  work,  the  threads  lying  together  with  the 
greatest  evenness  and  satiny  el¥ect  ;  the  petals 
themselves  should  be  worked  in  Japanese  satin- 
stitch  and  shaded.  Thus,  the  corner  flowers  might 
shade  from  dark  to  light,  and  those  in  the  centre  of 
each  side  from  light  to  dark,  the  satin  edge  being  in 
each  case,  of  course,  the  extreme  tint.  Radiating 
veins  should  now  be  put  in  of  gold  thread,  not  too 
thin.  Real  gold  passing  ought  to  be  used,  as  it  can 
be  threaded-  through  the  needle  and  carried  through 
to  the  back.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  thread  is  not  taken  back  each  time  to  the  centre 
of  the  petal,  but  the  needle  is  brought  out  a  little 
higher  or  lower  than  the  preceding  stitch,  so  as  not 
to  involve  the  waste  of  more  material  on  the  back 
of  the  embroidery  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Finally,  the  centres  of  the  roses  should  be  worked 
with  French-knots  of  gold  passing,  if  it  can  be 
afforded,  or  of  thick  gold-coloured  silk,  if  the  worker 
is  limited  in  cost.  The  spent  rose  calyxes  should 
be  worked  with  a  grey-green  silk,  and  the  seeds 
put  in  with  French-knots  and  single  stitches  of 
gold  or  silk.  The  cross  in  the  centre  is  intended 
to  be  worked  in  some  diaper-stitch.  Gold  thread 
is  to  be  laid  down  from  end  to  end  of  the  cross, 
iind  stitched  down  either  in  straight  lines,  as  shown 
in  the  detail  in  the  Supplement,  or  in  waved 
or  zigzagged  lines,  which  must  be  previously 
marked  out  on  the  silk  ground  with  red  silk.  It 
will  add  very  much  to  the  richness  of  the  cross, 
though  somewhat  also  to   the  difficulty  of  working 


it  well,  if  the  lines  of  gold  thread  are  interlaced  or 
woven  in  the  centre  where  they  cross  each  other. 
To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  the  cross 
with  passing,  taking  the  needle  through  the 
ground  at  each  end  of  the  cross  and  leaving  it 
over  and  under  the  threads  already  laid  down 
when  the  worker  comes  to  the  two  last  branches. 
This  will  form  a  square  of  a  kind  of  basket-stitch 
in  the  centre,  and  will  look  very  rich.  After  the 
gold  thread  has  been  stitched  down  in  a  diaper 
pattern  with  silk,  it  must  be  finished  off  either  by 
working  a  thick  line  of  stem-stitch  all  round  it,  as 
shown  in  the  detail,  or  by  putting  a  couched  line 
of  narrow  red  silk  chenille. 

The  embroidery,  if  pasted  at  all,  should  have  as 
little  paste  as  possible  applied,  and  that  only  to  the 
back  of  the  work — not  smeared  over  the  silk. 
After  it  is  taken  out  of  the  frame,  a  thin  interlining 
should  be  very  carefully  tacked  in,  and  a  substantial 
silk  fining  tacked  over  that.  The  latter  must  be 
neatly  turned  in  over  the  interlining  and  sewn  to  the 
edge  of  the  embroidered  veil.  It  may  afterwards 
be  edged  with  a  very  fine  cord  either  of  red  or  of 
cream  white,  or  even  of  gold.  L.  H. 


Treatment  of  Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 

The  Box  Toi'  (No.  66)  may  he  embroidered  on  satin, 
velvet  or  vellum.  If  on  satin,  the  scroll  work  should  be 
padded  and  worked  in  satin-stitch  with  fine  twisted  gold, 
great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  form  of  the  scrolls  exact. 
(In  padding,  the  stitches  should  always  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  covering  stitches,  and  a  soft  yellow  cotton  is 
the  best  medium  to  use  for  raised  gold  work).  The  leaves 
may  be  worked  in  green  filofloss — two  tones^with  golden 
stems,  the  little  roses  of  ribbon  gathered  on  the  inner  edge 
and  forming  a  rosette.  The  whole  surface  within  the  circle 
should  finally  be  sprinkled  with  tiny  gold  spangles,  each 
spangle  secured  with  a  gold  head  or  a  French-knot.  If  vellum 
is  chosen  for  a  foundation,  the  whole  box  may  be  of  the  same 
material.  Linen  also  makes  a  very  good  background  for  the 
embroidery,  and  the  same  scheme  may  be  carried  out  on 
natural  tinted  linen,  or,  slightly  varied,  on  any  desired  tone. 

■  M.  B.  H. 

The  Border  Design'  of  leaves  and  berries  (No.  65)  may  be 
used  for  many  purposes.  A  photograph  frame,  for  instance, 
may  easily  be  arranged  by  repeating  the  double  corner  spray 
and  leaving  out  the  somewhat  redundant  foliage  in  the  centre. 
This,  on  deep  cream  satin,  the  leaves  in  rich  tones  of  green, 
and  with  gold  stems  and  red  berries,  would  be  simple  and 
effective,  and  easy  to  accomplish.  The  leaves  and  berries 
would  look  best  in  filofloss,  with  Japanese  gold  for  the  stems 
and  for  an  outline  to  the  leaves.  The  latter  should  be  worked 
in  satin  stitch  in  one  tone  only  ;  those  at  the  back  dark,  and 
the  upper  ones  lighter  ;  the  berries  well  padded  and  in 
brilliant  red.  For  a  border,  a  pleasing  scheme  would  be  to 
work  on  fine  huckaback,  darning  the  background  with  blue 
crewel  and  outlining  the  pattern  with  washing  gold  thread. 
The  crewel  should  be  of  a  dull,  watery  blue,  and  taken 
double,  each  stitch  being  drawn  through  the  loose  thread 
of  the  huckaback  alternately  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
diaper  pattern.  The  darning  should  all  be  done  first, 
and,  afterwards,  the  pattern  outlined  in  rather  coarse 
twisted  washing  gold.  This  should  be  sewn  down  with 
yellow  horsetail,  and  the  berries  worked  in  yellow  silk, 
A  border  worked  in  this  way  and  laid  on  a  foundation  of  blue 
silk  has  a  very  good  effect,  and  a  little  picot  edge  of  gold 
thread  and  silk  should  be  worked  over  the  join  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  whole.  This  design  could  also  be  adapted  for 
a  calendar,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  photograpli 
frame.  M.  B.  H. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


The  Rose  Design  (No.  67). — In  the  size  shown  in  the 
Supplement,  this  design  would  be  well  adapted  for  a  bell-pull. 
Or  it  might  be  used  as  a  border  for  an  afternoon  tea-cloth,  or, 
on  coloured  cloth,  for  the  cover  of  an  occasional  table. 
Enlarged  to  perhaps  three  times  its  present  dimensions,  it 
would  also  serve  admirably  as  a  curtain  border.  For  the 
bell-pull  a  stout  natural-coloured  linen  commends  itself  as  a 
ground,  the  design  to  be  worked  in  crewel  worsteds.  Five 
tones  of  red  would  be  required  for  the  flowers,  from  a  pale 
pinkish  tint  on  the  outside  edge  to  a  deep  rose-red  at  the 
heart,  the  inner  petals  to  be  turned  over  with  a  pale  shade, 
hut  in  themselves  deep  red.  Three  tones  of  rose-leaf  green 
and  one  of  brownish  hue  for  the  foliage  and  stems  would 
also  be  required,  and  one  tone  of  yellow  for  the  stamens. 
The  flowers  should  be  shaded  in  the  ordinary  long-and- 
shDrt-stitch,  the  leaves  worked  simply  and  flatly  in  a  slanting 
satin-stitch,  the  needle  being  always  put  in  at  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  and  brought  out  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the  centre  line. 
The  brown  stems  should  be  worked  in  a  thick  rope-stitch,  the 
brown  stem  line  being  carried  to  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 

For  the  afternoon  teacloth,  on  fine  white  linen,  two  tones 
of  pink,  two  of  green,  and  one  tone  of  bronze  filo-floss  will 
suffice.  The  whole  of  the  outside  petals  should  be  worked  in 
a  "  dog's  tooth  "-stitch  in  the  first  or  palest  tone  ;  the  centre 
petals  in  the  same  stitch  is  the  second  tone  ;  the  leaves  out- 
lined in  green  also  in  the  same  stitch,  every  fourth  or  fifth 
stitch  on  the  outside  edge  to  be  a  little  longer,  to  give  the 
serrated  effect  of  the  rose-leaf.  The  stems  should  be  in  hem- 
stitch of  brown  and  the  stamens  of  yellow  French-knots. 

For  the  enlarged  curtain  border,  quite  a  different  mode  of 
working  may  be  suggested  :  a  band  of  apple-green  linen  for 
the  border,  on  which  the  pattern  must  he  carefully  drawn. 
The  roses  should  then  be  cut  out  in  two  tones  of  pink 
linen,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  design.  The  centre  of  the 
flower  should  be  of  the  darker  tone,  and,  as  the  amateur 
worker  would  probably  find  some  difiiculty  in  cutting  out  the 
one  piece  and  fitting  in  the  other,  this  may  be  laid  ever  the 
outer  petals  of  the  flower  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the 
effect.  The  linen  thus  applied  may  be  kept  in  place  by  em- 
broiderer's paste,  or,  if  the  stiffness  of  this  treatment  is 
objected  to,  simply  tacked  firmly  down,  the  edges  being  after- 
wards secured  by  buttonholing  all  round  with  black  twisted 
floss.  The  leaves  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
flowers  or  worked  in  crewel  w^orsteds  ;  the  French  knots  in  the 
centre  of  the  flowers  mav  be  in  yellow  Algerian  silk. 

M.  B.  H. 

The  Border  (No.  69)  would  be  most  appropriately  carried 
out  in  fine  Japanese  gold  thread  and  olive-shaped  spangles. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  a  dress  trimming.  The  whole  pattern 
could  be  outlined  in  Japanese  gold  thread,  the  three-leaved 
form  being  filled  in  with  little  speck  stitches  of  black  silk,  to 
give  solidity  to  the  design.  The  little  pointed  leaves  might 
be  formed  of  graduated  olive-shaped  gold  spangles  with  a 
round  one  at  the  top,  from  which  spring  a  few  black  stitches. 
A  ribbon,  a  little  wider  than  the  design,  would  form  the  best 
basis  for  this  pretty  piece  of  work,  and  the  black  and  gold 
scheme  would  be  effective  on  almost  any  colour  or  on  white. 

M.  B.  H. 

The  Border  (No.  70)  is  a  quaint  arrangement,  suggesting 
the  tomato.  An  enlargement  would  give  scope  for  tomato- 
coloured  velvet  for  the  fruits  and  green  velvet  for  the  leaves. 
The  tall  stem  cries  out  to  be  worked  in  the  basket-stitch  of 
the  old  Jacobean  embroideries,  in  rich  red  browns,  and  over 
it  to  be  laid  the  velvet  leaves  and  the  fruit  forms,  cut  out  and 
applied  in  tomato-coloured  velvet,  as  already  suggested.  The 
lines  should  be  in  Algerian  silk  of  a  darker  tone,  and  the  same 
used  for  outlining  the  edges.  The  leaves  should  be  edged  and 
touched  up  with  darker  green. 

This  scheme  of  working  could  only  apply  to  an  enlarged 
copy  of  this  design.  In  its  present  size  an  outline  of  filoselle- 
green  for  the  leaves  and  a  red  orange  for  the  fruits  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  treatment.  M.  B.  H. 

Dessert  Doyley  (Sweet  Pea).  {See  Supplement,  No.  68.) 
This  motive  for  the  centres  of  dessert  doyleys  may  be 
embroidered  on  cambric  or  gauze.  As  these  blossoms  are 
perhaps  rather  small  for  the  purpose  indicated,  a  border  should 
be  added.  If  the  embroidery  is  on  cambric,  drawn-thread 
work  would  be  the  most  suitable  enlargement,  while  for  gauze 
one  fancies  a  scalloped  edge  finishing  with  a  buttonhole- 
stitch,  which  could  be  cut  out.  Cream,  pale  yellows,  purples 
of  various   hues,   pirjks   and   crimsons   should   blend   in   the 


blossoms,  and  pale  green  for  the  stems  and  leaflets.  One 
thread  of  si.xfold  floss  is  sufficient  for  working  on  either 
fabric.  M.  B.  H. 


METAL    WORK. 

The  "  Poppy  "  Decor.^tiox  (page  292)  would  be  effective  as 
a  pierced  repousse  overlay  on  a  dark  w^ood,  or  even  as  a 
repousse  frame.  The  work — in  the  overlay  especially — 
should  be  only  slightly  raised,  but  for  a  fi'ame  entirely  of 
metal  the  ground  containing  the  hollow  should  be  scant, 
allowing  the  borders  to  be  brought  out  round  in  section. 
Allowance  could  then  be  made  for  the  rebate  to  hold  glass 
and  backpiece.  If  the  overlay  is  placed  on  a  wooden  frame, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  properly.  The  mitres  should 
be  jointed  up  and  keyed  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  give 
greater  strength. 

The  Pierced  Met.\l  Decor.\tiox  (page  292). — This  design 
calls  for  very  neat  work,  and  would  look  best  in  silver.  Use 
very  thin  sheet,  and  be  very  careful  with  the  trace,  or  else 
it  will  cut  through.  It  would  be  best  to  use  a  hard  cement  in 
working  up  the  back,  for  the  relief  should  be  very  slight,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  metal  be  kept  quite  level.  If  this  is 
not  seen  to  it  will  not  lie  close  upon  the  leather.  The  lower 
design  could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  flap  of  a  purse,  the  same 
treatment  being  followed. 

The  Persian  Design  (p.iges  29S-9)  would  be  very  suitable 
for  chased  metal,  utilised  for  a  tray.  Considerable  care  will 
be  necessary,  but  a  free  use  of  the  chaser  will  soon  cover  the 
ground.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  keeping  the  sweep 
of  the  branches  ;  but  if  they  are  accurately  drawn  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  metal,  strict  attention  to  the  line  will  ensure 
good  work.  A.  C.  H. 


LEATHER   WORK. 

The  Poppy  Uecoratuin. — The  treatment  should  be  similar 
to  that  recommended  for  repousse.  The  finished  leather  work 
should  be  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  this  will  permit 
of  a  fair  amount  of  relief.  A  fairly  stout  piece  of  hide  will  be 
needed,  which,  when  fully  raised  and  worked,  may  be  stained 
as  desired. 

The  Pierced  Metal  Decoration  (page  292). — There  is  no 
reason  why  the  leather  worker  should  not  work  up  this  design 
directly  on  the  leather,  either  simply  tooled  or  slightly  raised. 
A  good  effect  could  be  produced  with  little  trouble.    A.C.H. 

The  Umbrella  Strap  may  either  be  cut,  pressed  only,  or 
raised,  but  I  recommend  the  fiat  treatment,  as  the  strap  is  to 
be  bent  round  the  umbrellas.  Sew  on  a  small  buckle  where 
indicated  and  punch  some  holes  along  the  narrow  strip,  and 
the  thing  is  made.  E.  S. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

The  Poppy  Decoration. — The  wood — lime  or  walnut — 
should  be  planed  up  true,  and  a  rebate  cut  at  the  back  for  the 
glass  and  backpiece  of  the  frame.  The  tracing  having  been 
done,  the  background  is  cut  out,  and  the  design  worked  in 
somewhat  of  a  hollow.  This  will  throw  out  the  centre  and 
allow  of  the  working  of  the  borders  both  inside  and  outside. 


MARQUETRY. 

The  Persian  Design  (pages  298-9),  although  it  may 
appear  difficult  and  complicated,  may  be  easily  cut  by  the 
marquetry  worker.  If  the  wood  forming  the  design  had  ti> 
be  made  up  of  small  pieces,  heat  stained,  the  work  would  be 
very  difticult  and  monotonous,  but  it  should  be  simply  cut 
through  while  on  dark  wood,  and  worked  up  afterwards  with 
necessary  stains.  The  veneer  should  be  carefully  chosen,, 
and,  if  desired,  the  centre  panel  could  be  buhl  work,  or  inlaid 
metal  cut  in  exactly  the  same  way.  When  the  work  is  cut 
out  it  will  be  necessary  to  glue  up,  using  a  heated  "  caul  "  to- 
ensure  the  glue  drying  slowly.  In  cleaning  up,  a  toothing 
plane  should  be  used  on  the  veneer,  but  a  flat  file  will  be 
necessary  for  the  finishing  of  the  metal  inlay.  It  will  be  found 
very  useful  if  the  small  broken  pieces  of  file  are  kept  and 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  wood  ;  they  can  then  be  easily  used  to 
get  up  a  high  finish.  The  finished  w'ork  should  be  either 
worked  up  as  a  table  or  a  tray.  In  the  latter  case,  a  shaped 
moulding  should  be  made  to  the  shape  of  the.  outside..   A.C.H. 
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OUR   CORNER    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

[Si'c  Supplement  B.) 

The  Repousse  Lock  or  Escutcheon  Plate  is  suitable 
for  a  cabinet  or  casket,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  pierced 
work,  is  simple.  A  sliglitly  larger  piece  of  metal  should  be 
cut  out,  and  the  design  carefully  transferred  and  scratched  in. 
Place  it  on  the  pitch,  trace  and  punch  down  the  ground. 
When  this  is  done,  remove  the  metal  and,  after  cleaning,  saw 
to  the  shape  with  a  fine  saw,  working  very  carefully,  to  avoid 
the  need  of  a  file. 

An  INL.4.ID  Escutcheon  Pl.-vte. — The  design  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  inlay  work.  Use  a  piece  of  sawn  veneer  with  a 
marquetry  centre.  The  work,  being  small,  should  prove  a  very 
interesting  bit  of  inlaying.  For  the  large  piece,  use  a  veneer 
of  contrasting  colour ';  transfer  the  design  on  the  front  ;  paste 
another  colour  veneer  on  the  back,  and  saw  out  the  portions 
shown  as  pierced,  either  the  two  small  circular  bands  or  the 
larger  one  between,  and  either  the  centre  design  or  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  When  the  back  veneer  falls  into  place, 
glue  up  between  two  hot  boards,  and,  finally,  inlay  the  whole 
into  its  place. 

The  Repousse  Designs,  Nos.  76  and  77,  will  prove  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  cabinet  or  drawer  handles. 
They  are  not  difficult,  for  the  actual  repousse  work  involved 
is  siight.  The  circular  plate  should  be  raised  to  form  a 
"  boss,"  or  the  portion  containing  the  design  could  be  raised 
only,  leaving  the  centre  and  outside  borders  flat.  The  raising 
should  be  done  after  the  design  has  been  traced,  the  matting 
or  punching  on  the  ground  being  left  until  last.  The  handles 
should  be  left  for  the  professional  metalworker,  for  they  are 
too  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  attempt  unless  he  be  provided 
with  a  suitable  set  of  tools.  They  should  be  made  of  J  in. 
round  bar  fitted  into  solid  ends,  these  being  rivetted  on  to  the 
plates,  or  else  screwed  on  with  a  nut.  The  larger  handle- 
plate  should  be  flat,  but  have  the  design  raised.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  get  a  nice  sweep  to  the  curves,  and  to  get  the  curl 
at  the  ends  of  the  form.  Undercutting  with  a  fine  tracer  will 
be  necessary.  A.  C.  H. 


A   STUDENT'S    BURNE-JONES. 

The  many  admirers  "f  tlie  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
whose  purses  are  not  equal  to  the  purchase  of  the  big,  costly 
volumes  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  master,  will  be  grateful  to 
the  publishers  for  including  him  in  the  admirable  but  inex- 
pensive Newnes'  Art  Library.  For  a  few  shillings  we  are 
given  a  succinct,  biographical  and  descriptive  notice  of  the 
artist,  by  Malcolm  Bell,  with  nearly  sixty  full-page  very 
attractive  reproductions  of  the  artist's  work,  including  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  of  "  The  Baleful  Head."  The  photo- 
graphs, which  are  by  HoUyer,  Mansell,  and  J.  Caswall  Smith, 
are  large  enough  and  clear  enough  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
the  modeller  and  designer.  Sir  Edward's  sculpturesque 
methods  and  impeccable  drawing  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  the  purposes  of  the  craftsman.  An  interesting  example  of 
this  was  mentioned  in  an  early  number  of  the  magazine,  when 
we  called  attention  to  an  extraordinary  reproduction,  in  the 
round,  of  the  female  figure  in  the  picture  of  "  Merlin  and 
Vivien,"  by  a  student  of  the  Regent  Street  Central  School, 
made,  we  were  told,  with  no  other  guide  than  an  ordinary 
print.  Only  the  front  view  of  the  lady  is  disclosed  in  this 
painting  ;  but  any  one  inclined  to  attempt  a  similar  reproduc- 
tion of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  nude  figure  of  Andromeda 
will  find  in  the  volume  before  us  both  the  front  and  the  back 
views,  in  "  The  Rock  of  Doom  "  and  "  The  Doom  P'ulfilled," 
respectively.  No  one  can  study  these  without  feeling  certain 
that  the  artist  modelled  the  gracious  figure  before  painting  it. 
Does  the  model  exist,  we  wonder  ?  (London  :  George 
Newnes  Limited,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net.)  M.  M. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTINGS. 

-MK.  Hol.LYEKS  ExHUilTloN  OF  L.VNUSC-APE  PHOToGK-^PHS, 
which,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  being  held  at  his  studio.  No.  9, 
Pembroke  Square,  Kensington,  is  probably  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Itisnotof  camera  pictures  direct  from  nature,  but  of 
notable  landscape  paintings,  the  originals  of  most  of  which 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Louvre.  That  this  is  a 
specialty  that  has  always  appealed  to  Mr.  Hollyer's  artistic 


instincts  we  are  reminded  by  a  very  early  plate  of  his  of 
"Scarborough  Bay,"  by  Inchbold.  From  this  modest  begin- 
ning, in  conjunction  with  liis  son,  he  has  advanced  to  the  re- 
production of  the  admirable  series  of  masterpieces  in  painting, 
ranging  in  technique  from  the  robustness  of  Ruysdael, 
Hobbema,  Constable  and  Troyon,  to  the  tenderness  of  Claude, 
the  brilliancy  of  Turner,  and  the  naturalism  of  Whistler.  Of 
the  last-named  there  is  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  his 
"  Valparaiso,"  the  prevailing  greys  and  greens  coming  out 
admirably  under  the  photographer's  skilful  treatment,  which, 
however,  in  its  exquisite  delicacy  suggests  a  water  colour  rather 
than  the  original  work,  which  was  painted  in  oil.  Another 
agreeable  surprise  is  the  reproduction  of  two  little  known 
landscapes  by  Watts,  one  of  which — "The  Bay  of  Naples" — 
in  quality  is  curiously  suggestive  of  Turner.  But  no  doubt 
the  personal  colour  of  the  original  would  show  such  a  result 
to  be  merely  a  coincidence.  As  a  rule,  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  each  artist  represented  in  this  interesting  collection 
have  been  preserved  with  wonderful  fidelity.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  Corot's  "  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  the  Louvre,  cer- 
tainly loses  something  of  the  aerial  delicacy  of  the  original, 
but  we  believe  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  camera 
to  reproduce  that  peculiar  silvery  quality.  M.  M. 


Aids  for  Art  Workers. 

FoK  Bent-Ikon  Wokkeks. — A  combination  tool  and  table 
for  bent-iron  work,  sent  to  us  by  the  manufacturers,  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  is  a  wonderfully  effective  and  compact  arrangement. 
Indeed,  it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  By  its  means  bent-iron 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room.  The 
table,  being  of  metal,  is  suited  for  metal  work,  and  it  can  be 


"  Hobbies"  Combination  Tool  for  Bent-iron  Workers. 

clamped  to  a  dining  table  without  injuring  the  wood.  The 
first  special  feature  of  the  outfit  is  the  combination  clamp  and 
vice,  the  usefulness  of  which  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Another  very  useful  feature  is  the  shear.  Most  bent-iron 
workers,  especially  ladies,  find  shearing  a  troublesome  and 
often  painful  operation  when  attempted  with  metal-cutting 
scissors.  With  this  shear,  however,  there  is  neither  trouble 
nor  hard  work,  and  by  means  of  the  length  gauge  a  number 
of  strips  of  similar  length  may  be  cut  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  very  useful,  as  when  numerous  curves  of  similar  size 
are  required,  there  is  no  trouble  in  measuring  and  marking  oft' 
each  one  before  it  is  cut.  The  bending  block,  which  is  held 
in  the  vice,  is  also  valuable  when  many  similar  curves  are 
required.  An  anvil  is  also  included  in  the  outfit,  for  this  is 
almost  indispensable  to  bent-iron  workers.  Still  another 
accessory  to  this  most  convenient  little  machine  is  the  die 
and  punch  for  forming  collar  bands.  A  short  strip  of  the 
ribbon  iron  is  placed  in  the  die,  and  a  single  knock  with  the 
punch  forms  the  collar  at  once.  (Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham, 
Norfolk.     Price  5s.) 


The  Moberly  Work  Fr.ame  Stand. — As  a  constant  user 
of  this  most  ingenious  invention  for  supporting  the  embroidery 
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'rame,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  caUing  attention  to  its  many 
advantages  over  the  old-fashioned  stationary  standing  frame. 
The  chief  of  these  is  that,  by  a  series  of  clever  contrivances, 
the  same  stand  expands  and  contracts  to  tit  various  sized 
frames,  and  can  also  be  easily  raised  and  lowered  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  worker,  and  adjusted  to  any  required  angle. 
Strong  iron  clips  with  screws  secure  the  work  frame  in  its 
place,  and  little  pegs  hold  the  movable  ends  in  the  desired 
position.  The  merits  of  an  independent  support  such  as  this 
will  commend  themselves  to  every  practical  worker  ;  for  who 
has  not  suffered  from  her  frame  being  too  large  or  too  small 
for  the  object  she  has  in  view  ?  With  a  IVIoberly  stand  this 
difficulty  disappears.  All  that  is  required  is  a  stout  frame  with 
flat  ends,  in  which  the  work  is  tightly  stretched  ;  and  this, 
when  adjusted  in  the  stand,  is  much  more  rigid  than  any  mere 
standing  frame  can  possibly  be  ;  while  to  take  out  the  frame 
containing  one  piece  of  work  and  substitute  either  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  one  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  In  short,  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  a  contrivance  which  combines 
so  many  obvious  advantages.  M.  B.  H. 


New  Wood  Carvixg  Designs,  specially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  amateur  worker,  are  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Harger 
Brothers  (Settle,  Yorkshire).  With  the  full-sized  outline 
drawing,  they  send  a  smaller  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  finished  object — an  excellent  idea,  for  it  indicates  plainly 
the  general  effect  and  the  exact  degree  of  relief  required. 


"The  Exglish  Easelette"  is  a  compact  and  ingenious 
device,  enabling  one,  after  securing  his  picture,  cartoon,  or 
drawing  to  the  adjustable  table  or  platform  which  forms  part 
of  the  easel,  to  manipulate  it  independently  of  the  plane  of  the 
legs.  Alterations  of  plane  or  angle,  height  and  level,  may  be 
made  instantly  without  re-arranging  the  stand,  or  the  easel 
may  be  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another,  with  one 
hand,  without  the  least  danger  to  the  work  attached  to  it. 
While  the  platform  is  easily  adjusted  at  any  required  angle  to 
suit  the  painter  in  oil,  it  seems  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the 
water-colourist,  whose  need  of  a  horizontal  surface  to  work 
upon  is  obvious.  The  difficulty  of  meeting  this  simple  re- 
quirement sometimes  compels  him,  when  working  on  a  large 
scale,  to  go  down  upon  the  floor  in  order  to  manipulate  his 
"washes"  with  requisite  freedom.  Any  sized  board  may  be 
affixed  to  the  body  of  the  "  Easelette,"  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, which  is  securely  rigid  when  in  position,  is  as  easy  for 
use  indoors  as  out. 


ART  SCHOOL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Blackheath  School  of  Art. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  flourishing  school  was  held  very  successfully  towards 
the  close  of  September.  While  in  regard  to  the  modelling 
and  painting  and  drawing  from  life,  we  remarked  no  indica- 
tion of  special  ability,  outside  of  strictly  academical  lines  there 
was  much  that  was  encouraging.  In  water-colour  painting— 
particularly  flowers  and  still-life — excellent  studies  were 
shown,  evidencing  a  degree  of  practical  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  medium  not  often  met  with  in  school  work. 
Instead  of  thecustomary  dry  and  seedsman's  catalogue  way  of 
rendering  nature,  we  had  broadly  handled  and  decorative 
treatment  of  Chrysanthemums  by  Miss  Marian  Starling  and 
Miss  Adele  Heinitz,  and  by  the  latter  also  a  bank  of  roses 
charmingly  rendered,  wMth  its  reflections  on  a  polished  surface. 
Further,  there  w'as  capital  water-colour  work  by  Percy 
Boxer,  and  the  following  young  ladies  : — Ethel  Bullock, 
Elsie  Coll,  Glen  Pass  (aged  13),  Marjorie  Hamilton, 
Victoria  Taylor,  Maude  Higham,  Helen  Wing.  By  Edna 
Peck  and  Muriel  Hogg  we  noted  some  clever  portrait  sketches 
in  water  colours,  of  a  genre  which  might  be  made  profitable, 
if  taken  up  as  a  specialty.  The  work  in  oil  was  not  so 
strong  ;  but  there  were  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Miss 
Maude  Harris's  solidly  painted  and  luminously  treated  head 
of  a  fair,  copper-haired  model  ;  Miss  Annie  Dannatt's  still-life 
study,  which  gained  her  a  book  prize  at  the  National  Com- 
petition ;  and  creditable  canvases  by  Miss  Marjory  Kelsey, 
winner  of  a  National  bronze  medal.  Miss  Baker,  Miss  Lock- 
wood,  Miss  Louisa  Chapman,  and  Miss  Alice  Bevis.  Clever 
use  is  made  of  coloured  chalks  on  grey  "Michelet"  paper  by 
several  of  the  students,  notably  by  Miss  Enid  Stanton,  whose 
Dutch  children  in  this  medium  are  remarkable  for  the  keen 
and  humorous  observation  of  character  they  evince.     Some 


day  wc  expect  to  hear  more  of  this  gifted  young  lady.  Her 
pen  and  ink  illustration  from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
is  replete  with  whimsical  invention  and  decorative  feeling. 
In  spirited  conception,  at  least,  Miss  Norah  Cundell  is 
not  far  behind  Miss  Stanton,  in  her  Nurserv  Panel  of  a 
Children's  Cake-Walk.  Miss  Violet  Outhwait'e  is  good  in 
a  less  original  way  with  a  daintily  executed  ball  programme 
and  some  decorative  panels.  iVIiss  Evelyn  Forth's  Christ- 
mas stencil  and  ex-libris  design  are  also  decidedly  clever. 
Miss  C.  Miles  sent  a  beautifully  executed  miniature  she  showed 
at  the  recent  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Miss  Blanche  Goft'  s 
beaten  silver  work  and  enamel  jewellery  deserve  commenda- 
tion. Among  much  meritorious  needlework  we  must  espe- 
cially mention  that  executed  by  Miss  Bessie  Lewis,  the  Misses 
Down,  Ironmonger,  Ismay,  L.  Booth,  White,  Izard,  Duckham, 
Garden  and  Tripp,  and  those  very  promising  little  workers, 
Miss  Mary  Heath  (aged  14)  and  Miss  Gladys  Ormond  (aged  10). 
Altogether  the  energetic  principal,  Mr.  G.  Howard  Hale,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  being  at  the  head  of  a  school  so  progres- 
sive and  up  to  date.  M.  M. 


St.  Martin's  School  of  Art,  though  long  established,  and 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Trafalgar  Square,  is  but 
little  known   outside   of  that  not  very  large  circle  of   those 


Wrought-iron  and  Copper  Sign  for  "The  Bell  Inn." 
Designed  by  E.  Carhart,  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art. 

immediately  interested  in  its  excellent  work.  It  is  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 
and  the  London  County  Council  Education  Committee,  and, 
with  its  home  near  Long  Acre,  very  properly  it  is  favourably 
regarded  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and  Coacii 
Harness  Makers  and  the  Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manu- 
facturers, it  being  also  in  affiliation  with  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Technical  Institute.  During  the  winter  there  is 
a  special  course  of  instruction  in  Carriage  Building.  But 
this  is  only  incidental.  St.  Martin's  is  fundamentally  a  well 
equipped  all  round  School  of  Design,  teaching  most  of  the 
branches  of  applied  art,  and  preparing  its  students  for  the 
examinations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  for  the  London 
County  Council  Scholarships,  and  for  admission  to  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Three  of  the  students  (Messrs. 
T.  Mars,  L.  A.  Whiting  and  C.  H.  Lomax)  lately  qualified 
for  their  art  master's  certificates,  and  at  the  National 
Competition  several  prizes  went  to  the  school.  This  is  the 
only  art  school  in  London  where  nearly  all  the  students  are 
men.  The  female  minority  mostly  study  to  become  art 
teachers.  The  fact  is  that  St.  Martin's  is  essentially  a  school 
of  workers.      For  the  most  part  the  students  attend  the  night 
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classes  only,  they  being  engaged  during  the  day  in  earning 
their  living  in  the  neighbourhood  in  various  branches  of  trade 
and  craft.  If  the  display  of  their  work  at  the  exhibition,  held 
towards  the  end  of  September,  is  a  faithful  reflex  of  their 
instruction,  the  latter  must  be  commended  as  sound  indeed  ; 
but  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its  efficacy  is  the  comparative 
case  with  which  the  more  clever  of  the  students  seem  to 
obtain  good  situations  on  leaving  the  school.  The  present 
writer  was  admiring  the  workmanlike  drawing  of  a  chimney- 
piece — an  original  design  by  Mr.  Harold  Mansfield — when  the 
master  remarked  :  "  Yes,  it  got  him  into  Hampton's."  Near 
bv  was  another  capital  design — a  sideboard  in  fumed  oak, 
with  bright  steel  hinges — by  Mr.  Edward  Pite,  and  it 
appeared  that  he,  too,  has  been  given  employment  at 
"  Hampton's."  'W'e  have  only  room  to  add  that  Mr.  J.  E. 
Allen  is  the  very  competent  head-master.  M.  M. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Institute  School  of  Art  Annual 
Exhibition,  held  the  last  week  of  September,  brought  out 
some  excellent  work.  Among  the  designs  for  repousse  work 
there  was  one  for  a  processional  cross  in  silver-gilt  and 
enamel,  by  H.  Remington,  that  was  especially  meritorious, 
the  scheme  of  treatment  having  been  well  thought  out.  Among 
several  original  designs  for  jewellery,  those  by  Miss  Arscott  and 
Miss  E.  Crowe  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  Some  of 
the  drawings  in  black-and-white  for  illustration,  the  poster 
designs,  and  studies  from  life  and  flowers,  were  highly 
creditable  ;  and  some  excellent  work  was  noticed  in  modelling 
design  and  modelling  from  life.  A.  C.  H. 


Excursion  to  Leeds. — Art  workers  who  can  manage  to 
get  away  to  Leeds  before  the  Arts  and  Crafts  E.xhibition  there 
closes  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  would  pay  some  of 
the  leading  craft  schools  in  the  kingdom  to  send  special  re- 
presentatives there,  as  was  done  last  month  by  the  Camberwell 
School  in  the  case  of  the  Leicester  Exhibition.  A  cheap  ex- 
cursion runs  to  Leeds  on  the  Great  Central  Railway,  extending 
from  one  to  eight  days. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  col Hin lis  aix  f ICC  to  all.  II  is  only  required  that  {l) 
questions  dealing  with  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  at  paper  with  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawini^s, 
prints,  SfC,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  sliould  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand.  London. 


Accepted  : — "  Sigma,"  B.  F.,  "  Subscriber "  (Burslem), 
■'  Subscriber  "  (Leeds). 

Under  Consider.a.tion  : — "  Student,"  "  Black-and-White," 
J.  F.,  "  Sea-Gull,"  "Art  Master  "  (Birmingham). 

Unavailable: — Campden  Hill,  B.  H.  H.,  S.  F.,  "  Canadian 
Reader,"  "  Dovetail,"  "  Subscriber  "  (Blackheath),  "  Sub- 
scriber "  (Luton)  ;  S.  J.  P.,  "  Rector's  Daughter." 

MlCRTON. — You  will  find  such  particulars  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

S.  J. — (I)  Sorry  we  cannot  spare  the  space.  (2)  We  are 
always  ready  to  consider  contributions  germane  to  the 
magazine. 

Metal  'Worker. — At  request,  John  Murray,  publisher, 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  will  send  you  descriptive  pamphlet 
of  his  art  manuals. 

Amateir,  and  S.  B. — Barnard  &  Son's  "  'Velvotint  "  powder 
colours  are  much  used  for  colouring  photographs  and  postal 
cards.  They  are  applied  dry  with  paper  stumps.  Read  the 
advertisement. 

"  Carver." — (i)  We  did  so  in  the  first  number.  (2)  What 
you  suggest  is  more  in  the  way  of  The  Wood-worker,  an 
excellent  weekly  periodical  (price  2d.),  which  makes  a  speciality 
of  answering  such  queries  as  yours  about  matters  of 
construction. 

L. — For  the  embossed  leather  a  stiff  paste  must  be  used  as 

a  backing,  to  keep  the  border  to  an  oval  shape.     Flour  and 

water  mi.xed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  boiled,  and,  when 

.  cold,  mixed  with  enough  cotton  wool  to  render  it  stiff,  makes 

a  capital  backing. 


"  Loom." — (i)  We  have  anticipated  your  suggestion,  and 
shall  soon  give  some  "  Practical  Demonstrations "  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  pillow  lace,  with  many  illustrations.  Lessons 
in  pillow  lace,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  are  given 
by  Miss  Edith  Swinlioe,  10,  King  Street,  Kensington  Square, 
W. 

E.  J. — The  Harebell  Design  (pa.ge  127)  is  very  suitable  for 
stencilling,  and  could  be  worked  in  as  a  border,  or  an  allover 
drop  pattern.  If  all  the  lines  given  in  the  illustration  are 
cut  out,  the  paper  will  be  rather  fragile  ;  to  avoid  this,  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  least  important,  which  may  be  done  without 
loss  to  the  general  effect.  Stout  cartridge  paper  is  the  best 
to  use. 

Keramos. — (i)  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  pre- 
pare the  liquid  gold  yourself  from  a  gold  coin,  as  you  suggest. 
If  you  like,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  but  the  description  is 
too  long  for  this  page.  (2)  The  Lacroix  colours  are  most 
generally  used.  (3)  The  tube  colours  you  mention  are 
sufficiently  fluxed,  we  think. 

New  Subscriber. — Carve  it  in  low  relief.  The  ground 
should  not  be  taken  deeper  than  yg  in.,  rendering  only  a 
slight  modelling  necessary.  The  veiner  should  be  used  to 
suggest  centres  of  the  flowers.  Your  design  might  be  adapted 
as  a  straight  border.  Another  treatment  would  be  simply  to 
vein  in  all  the  lines  and  stamp  down,  with  a  coarse  punch, 
all  the  ground.  A  good  effect  might  thus  be  gained  with 
little  labour. 

Spero. — The  correct  shade  of  green  for  clothing  the  altar 
is  a  pure  bright  emerald,  with  less  of  blue  than  yellow  in  it. 
It  should  be  such  as  will  harmonize  well  with  gold  and  red, 
and  upon  which  blue  m;ty  be  worked  without  detriment. 
All  these  qualities  may  be  proved  by  simply  placing  several 
skeins  of  gold,  red  and  blue  silks  upon  different  hues  of  green, 
and  marking  the  eft'ect  before  deciding  upon  the  material. 
This  test  will  answer  well  for  every  colour  about  to  be  chosen 
as  a  foundation  for  needlework. 


"Ax  Art  Worker's  Library." 

"Art  Worker." — Your  suggestion  that  we  publish  in  the 
magazine  a  list  of  books  suitable  as  a  nucleus  for  "  An  Art 
Worker's  Library  "  will  soon  be  carried  out  ;  but  the  details 
call  for  very  careful  consideration.  In  the  meanwhile,  for 
your  own  special  purpose,  you  cannot  do  better  than  ask 
Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford,  High  Holborn,  to  send  you  a  catalogue  of 
Lewis  F.  Day's  admirable  series  of  Handbooks  on  Design. 


Queries  about  Painting. 

"  Silver  Medal." — It  is  difficult  to  advise  you  without 
having  seen  your  work.  On  general  principles,  however,  we 
may  say  that  though  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  excel  in 
landscape  than  in  figure  painting,  it  is  easier  to  produce  satis- 
factory and  even  valuable  work.  A  long  course  of  study  of 
drawing  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  produce  a  pass- 
able figure  ;  but  if  he  have  a  feeling  for  natural  beauty,  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  do  meritorious  work  in  land- 
scape. A  suflicient  mastery  of  drawing  may  be  acquired  in 
a  few  winters  by  studying  from  copy  and  from  still-life 
objects  indoors.  That  is  sufficient  to  begin  with  ;  for  the 
better  the  landscape  painter  draws,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to 
paint  well,  and  the  more  his  painting  signifies. 

Solvent. — Your  friend's  advice  is  sound.  The  lightest 
spot  in  the  heavens,  in  nature,  is  always  lighter  than  any 
objects  in  the  world  beneath.  No  white  in  nature  is  ever 
as  luminous  as  the  light  in  the  sky.  Effects  may  be  forced 
by  ignoring  this  fact,  but  they  will  always  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  picture  ;  for  the  moment  you  create  a  light  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  the  sky,  you  deaden  it  and  rob  it  of  air. 
Objects  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  appear  lighter  than  the 
sky  sometimes,  but  that  is  because  they  are  contrasted  with 
darker  planes  or  masses,  which  heighten  their  relief  without 
increasing  their  intrinsic  brightness.  In  painting  from  nature 
remember  that  the  sky  is  a  luminous  space,  with  light  within  it, 
while  all  mundane  substances  are  more  or  less  substantial,  and 
receive  light  onlv  on  their  surfaces,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  more  brilliant  than  that  which  gives  the  light  to  them. 


(Ans'wers  to  several  correspondents  are  unavoidably  left  over 
until  our  ne.xt  issue.) 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


"'^  "^  TITH  the  present  issue  the  magazine  com- 
^^^^  pletes  its  hrst  volume,  and  the  proprie- 
T  ▼  tor  surely  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  wonderful  progress  it  has  made 
during  these  six  months.  It  seems  almost  to  have 
leaped,  full  fledged,  into  a  position  that  was  only 
waiting  to  be  filled.  To  quote  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  a  Cornish  subscriber  :  "  It  supplies  a 
much-needed  want,  both  to  art  masters  and  students 
alike,  as  well  as  the  outsider."  By  "  outsider," 
evidently  the  amateur  is  meant,  and  my  correspon- 
dent— who  is  an  art  master — goes  on  to  intimate  that 
rather  top  much  consideration  is  shown  for  the 
amateur.  But  certainly,  so  far  as  Arts  and  Cr.\fts 
is  concerned,  the  amateur  is  not  an  "  outsider." 
Without  the  amateur's  support  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  ,the  magazine  to  reach  the  great  circula- 
tion to  which  it  is  rapidly  attaining,  and  without 
that  circulation  it  assuredly  could  not  be  profitably 
conducted  on  its  present  liberal  scale  of  expendi- 
ture. Therefore  I  would  ask  my  correspondent  to 
be  reasonable,  and  accept  mv  assm-ance  that  if  less 
indulgence  were  shown  to  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur,  there  .would  be  less  chance  for  the  maga- 
zine to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  art  master. 

The  result  of  Arts  .^nd  Ck.akts  first  series  of 
Prize  Competitions  is  as  follows  : 

Competition  No.  i. — Water  Colour  Paintixg  : 
(A  Studv  of  Fancies,  Roses,  or  Nasturtiums  in  a 
Bowl).  'The  First  Prize  (the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  " 
Medal)  is  awarded  to  "  Mollie  "  (Miss  Mary  Lilian 
Orr,  Rowallan,  Woodford  Green,  Essex),  for  a  study 
of  Roses.  The  ^ecohi  Prize  (two  guineas)  is  awarded 
to  "  Surdival "  (Miss  Hilda  May  Rooth,  The  Cliffe, 
Dronfield,  near  Sheffield),  for  a  study  of  Roses. 
The  Third  Prize,  (one  guinea)  to  "  Aron  "  (Miss  Nora 
Constantine,  15,  Wilton  Place,  HaUfax,  Yorkshire), 
for  a  study  of  roses.  Two  Extra  Prizes — the  bound 
volume  of  "Arts  and  V  Crafts  " — have  been  awarded 
to  "  Devonia  "  (J.  L.  Perkin,  Endgate,  Tiverton, 
Devon)  and  "  Tom-o'-the-Fens "  (Miss  Florence 
Harrison,  Lindum  Road,  Lincoln),  for  studies  of 
nasturtiums.  The  contributions  of  the  following 
are  commended  : — ''  Seacaucus  "  (MissS.  Cushman, 
Manchester),  "  Telwoh  "  (Miss  Maude  E.  F.  How- 
lett,  Brentwood),  "  Hope  "  (Miss  Josephine  Baldwin, 
Winchester),  "  Miss  Biffin  "  (Miss  Mary  Richardson, 
Newcastle,  Staffs.),  "  Margarson  "  (Mrs.  K.  Bartle, 
High  Wycombe),  "  Marman  Cochet  "  (Miss  Emiline 
Stokes,  London),  "  Feeble  "  (Miss  Agnes  E.  King, 
Lincoln),  "  Kismet "  (Miss  Ella  Williamson,  Paris), 
"Cecelia  "  (Miss  Edith  J.  Wolfe,  London). 

Competition  No.  2.^Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  : 
(Pansies,  Roses,  or  Nasturtiums  in  a  Bowl).  The 
judges  regret  that  they  are  only  able  to  award  the 
third  prize.  It  goes  to  "  Sheila  "  (Miss  Mary 
Havlev  Wakeley,  Moore  Street  House,  Rainham, 
Kent).' 

Competition  No.  3. — Photographs  of  examples 

of  wood-carving  to  be  found,  in  churches  in   Great 

Britain.       The  First  Prize  (the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  " 

.Silver    Medal,    is.  ^warded  to  "Albo"    (Mr.  A.  J. 


Loughton,  Market  Place,  Southwell),  for  two 
very  fine  series  of  prints:  (n)  The  oak  pulpit 
in  the  nave  of  Southwell  Minster,  and  (b) 
the  oak  rood-screen  in  Newark  Parish  Church, 
Notts.  The  Second  Prize  (Bronze  Medal)  is 
awarded  to  "  Seagull  "  (William  Rees  Howell,  49, 
Court  Road,  Barry,  Glamorgan),  for  his  photo- 
graphs of  a  carved  lectern  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Methyr  Dyfan.  No  other  photographs  sent  in  were 
deemed  worthy  of  reward,  except  those  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Kimber,  of  Southampton,  but  as  he  has 
ignored  all  the  rules  governing  the  Competition,  it 
is  impossible  to  award  him  a  prize. 

Co:mpetition  No.  4. — Photographs  of  examples 
of  wrought-iron  work  to  be  found  in  churches  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Second  Prize  (Bronze  Medal)  can 
only  be  awarded,  none  of  the  other  contributions 
meriting  an  award.  It  is  won  by  "  Albo  "  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Loughton,  Southwell),  for  an  interesting  set 
of  prints  illustrating  the  iron-work  on  the  west 
door  of  Southwell  Minster. 
*   » 

In  regard  to  these  results,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  ilower  painting  in  water  colours  has  proved  to 
be  by  far  the  most  popular  of  our  competitions,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  out  of  over  a  hundred 
competitors  there  are  few  males.  It  is  a  pity,  thougii, 
that  so  many  out  of  this  number  ignore  the  funda- 
mental requirements  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
flowers  in  water  colours,  which,  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  harmonious  colouring,  transparency  of 
tones,  and  free,  crisp  handling.  In  most  cases, 
infinite  labour  has  been  expended  in  producing 
"  tight  "  and  gritty-looking  specimens  of  the  seeds- 
man's catalogue  type,  defective  in  drawing  and 
frankly  innocent  of  atmosphere.  Yet,  as  the  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  selections  marked  for 
commendation  indicate,  there  is  promise  of  better 
things.  I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  the 
pen  drawings  of  flowers.  A  more  deplorable  lot  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  But  what  else  can  be 
expected,  considering  the  wretched  system  of  in- 
struction— if  it  can  be  called  a  system — that,  almost 
without  exception,  prevails  throughout  our  art 
schools  where  pen  drawing  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  ?  Virtually,  no  instruction  is  given  worthy 
of  the  name.  Unintelligent  imitations  of  the  deco- 
rative handling  of  a  few  acknowledged  masters 
of  the  pen,  who  model  their  technique  upon 
that  of  a  mediaval  school  of  wood-engravers 
upon  whom  were  imposed  the  technical  restrictions 
of  their  time,  are  seen  on  every  hand  at  our  exhibi- 
tions of  student  work.  It  is  the  art  of  the  old  chap- 
book.  Most  of  the  few  English  illustrators  who  at 
one  time  had  a  sound  style  of  their  own,  one 
by  one  have  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  this  preva- 
lent cult  of  the  jack-knife.  The  honest  pen  tech- 
nique that  came  in  with  Fortuny  and  Vierge,  the 
traditions  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  France 
and,  in  some  measure,  in  the  United  States,  in 
England  is  almost  as  dead  as  wood-engraving 
itself.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  in  this  competition 
for  flower   drawing  the  result  is  so  disappointing. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  MEDALLIST. 

OF  the  various  branches  of  sculpture,  the  art  of 
the  medalUst  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  which 
excellence  is  attained.  To  the  lay  reader 
this  may  seem  strange,  for  the  model  in 
relief  looks  easier  than  the  round,  and  to  cover  the 
area  of  a  few  inches  easier  than  a  large  surface. 
As  between  an  art  that  admits  of  exact  measure- 
ment, and  one  that  does  not,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  latter  to  seem  the  less  difficult,  because  success 
in  it  depends  much  on  feeling  and  judgment,  qualities 
in  which  no  one  thinks  himself  lacking.  But,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  feeling  is  a  poor  guide,  and 
real  judgment  can  be  acquired  by  doing  much 
careful  and  exact  work,  and  in  no  other  way.  For 
the  designing  and  execution  of  such  a  medal  as 
would  be  worthy  of  bestowal  on  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  honours  of  this  magazine,  one 
naturally  turned  to  the  fountain  head  of  sculpture 
in  this  country — our  Royal  College  of  Art  at  South 
Kensington — where,  in  modelling,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  best  traditions  of  the  ancients  are  pre- 
served and  inculcated  by  a  great  teacher  who,  but 
for  the  subordination  of  personal  ambition  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  might  be  no  less  famous  as  a  great 
artist.  But  the  little  time  at  the  disposal  of  Professor 
Lanteri  for  the  execution  of  commissions,  outside 
the  College,  is  always  engaged  far  in  advance.  It 
was  hopeless  to  look  to  him  for  our  "  Arts  and 
Crafts  "  medal,  for  it  had  to  be  put  in  hand  with- 
out delay.'  With  his  usual  courtesy,  however,  he 
was  ready  to  find  the  right  man  for  the  work — or 
the  right  woman,  as  it  might  very  well  have  turned 
out  to  have  been.  He  invited  his  cleverest  pupils  to 
submit  designs  for  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  The 
emblem  on  the  cover,  it  had  been  decided,  should 
be  adapted  for  the  reverse.  The  result  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  beautiful  composition  which  we 
are  at  last  enabled  to  show  our  readers.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  from  a  plaster  cast  from  the 
"  pattern  "  in  bronze. 

Of  course,  the  original  sketch  in  plasticine  that 
was  submitted  to  us  was  less  complete  in  detail 


than  our  finished  medal.  But  the  artist,  from  the 
first,  had  in  mind  a  well-considered  scheme  of  line 
and  mass,  and  he  has  departed  but  slightly  from 
its  original  tentative  expression.  Does  the  average 
reader  know  the  medallist's  method  of  proce- 
dure ?  Perhaps  not.  Let  us  explain,  then,  that  at 
first  the  complete  subject  is  sketched  upon  a  slate, 
in  clay  or  in  plasticine — the  latter  preferably,  for  it 
remains  moist,  while  the  former  soon  dries  and 
cracks.  Figures,  draperies,  and  accessories  are 
broadly  indicated  so  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  general 
effect.  It  was  in  such  a  form  that  Mr.  Morton  first 
submitted  his  design.  The  ne.xt  step  was  to  remodel 
the  figures  in  the  nude,  which,  of  course,  necessi- 
tated careful  study  from  life.  The  draperies  are 
added  later.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  well  the 
feeling  for  the  form  has  been  preserved  beneath 
such  portions  as  have  been  covered. 

The  idea  of  the  sculptor,  we  think,  though  simple, 
is  well  expressed.  Art,  typified  by  Architecture, 
holds  in  her  hand  a  statuette,  suggestive  of  the  ideal 
beauty,  that  Crafts,  typified  by  the  intently  gazing 
artisan  by  her  side,  will  presently,  with  her  aid, 
attempt  to  emulate.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  pair  of 
sculptor's  calipers  ;  upon  his  right  hand  he  rests  his 
chin  as  he  bends  forward  in  wrapt  admiration  of 
the  beautiful  model.  In  easy  juxtaposition  in  the 
foreground  are  the  palette  of  the  painter  and  the 
mallet  of  the  sculptor,  which  are  the  only  accessories 
to  the  figures,  if  we  except  the  useful  vertical  lines 
of  the  seat  which  are  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
curved  lines  which  predominate  in  the  composition. 
The  grouping  of  masses  and  the  arrangement  of 
lines  are  nicely  conceived  to  fill  the  space  of  the 
medal,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is 
simple  and  decorative.  In  fact,  harmony  character- 
ises the  whole  design,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
attainment  of  Unity,  that  priceless  desideratum  in  a 
work  of  art. 

Professor  Lanteri  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
reproduce  a  medal  by  himself,  our  admiration  for 
the  masterly  character  of  which  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  shared  by  the  artistic  reader.  It  illustrates 
so    well    a    passage    in    his    admirable    guide    to 
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Bronze  Plaques.    By  Alexandre  Charpentier. 
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"  Modelling,"  that  in  giving  it  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  the  following  lines  from  the 
book*: — "In  any  branch  of  sculpture  the  treatment 
is  different  for  different  proportions,  and  that  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  medals  ;  the  smaller  they 
are  the  more  need  for  simplifying  the  working.  The 
Greek  understood  this  better  than  anybody  else, 
and  Pisano  after  him.  If  you  look  at  any  Greek 
statuette  of  the  good  time,  it  strikes  you  as  a  whole 
by  its  grand  aspect,  and  you  do  not  take  heed  of  its 
proportions,  because  it  impresses  you  in  the 
same  way  as  a  life-size  work  would.  Now- 
adays   details,    as    numerous    as    they  are  useless, 


scale  of  its  general  proportion,  and  will  not  feel 
the  desire  to  overload  it  with  wrinkles,  crows'  feet, 
and  details  of  hair  ;  large  planes  will  receive  the 
light,  and  a  few  touches  on  them  will  give  an  air  of 
fineness  without  looking  poor. 

"A  medal  ought  always  to  be  treated  broadly, 
but  to  model  with  breadth  does  not  mean  that  you 
should  carry  this  to  boldness  or  insolence,  as  is 
often  done  in  these  days — fortunately  more  in 
painting  than  in  sculpture.  The  medal  ought  to 
show  style  more  strongly  than  work  on  a  large 
scale.  By  style  I  mean  simplified  truth,  divested 
of  all  insignificant  detail,  in  fact,  the  typical  aspect." 


Medal,  by  Professor  E.  Lanteri,  Royal  College  of  Art. 


take  away  from  the  largeness  of  the  work,  and  the 
public  rejoices  in  this  photographic  sculpture,  and 
says  :  '  How  beautifully  done,'  where  they  ought 
to  say,  '  How  pretty  ! '  '  How  trivial  !  ' 

"  If  you  model  your  medal  at  once  in  the  actual 
size,  you  will  certainly  make  every  touch  in  the 

*  Chapman  &  Hall,  publishers.  We  may  add  that  since  our 
reference  to  Professor  Lanteri's  "  Modelling,"  in  our  first 
issue,  we  have  received  so  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  work,  that  we  have  determined  to  review  it  at 
length  at  an  early  date. 


One  of  the  great  medallists  of  the  age  is  Alex- 
andre Charpentier,  two  admirable  examples  of 
whose  work  we  reproduce  on  the  opposite  page, 
from  bronzes  shown  at  the  recent  Arts  and  Crafts' 
Exhibition  at  Leeds.  It  is  true  they  are  not  medals, 
but  they  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important  truths 
of  the  medallist's  art,  especially  the  artistic  value  of 
broad  and  simple  treatment  of  surfaces.  The  Great 
Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  also  illustrate, 
shows  a  form  of  modelling  in  such  low  relief  as  to 
be  almost  akin  to  painting. 
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IENORMANT,  who  freely  concedes  the  great 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  French 
M  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  seal  engraving, 
considers  this  example  a  notably  fine  one  ; 
he  is  especially  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which 
the  sculptor,  using  so  small  a  space,  has  contriyed 
to   introduce   without    confusion    so    much    detail. 


In  the  field,  to  the  right  and  left  are  clouds,  out  of 
which  come  two  hands  which  lift  the  mantle  of  the 
Queen.  One  notices  also,  on  each  side,  a  rose,  and 
below  it  the  quartered  arms  of  England  and  France, 
surmounted  by  a  crown  and  encircled  by  the  Garter. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  seal,  the  inscription  is  the 
same  as    on  the  front.     The   Queen,  mounted  on 


The  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Obverse). 

From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  obverse  of  the  seal  bears  the  Latin  inscription  : 
' ' Elizabetha  -  Dei  -  Gracia  -  Anglie  -  Francie  -  et-  Hiber- 
nie-Regina-Fidei-Defensor.''  We  see  the  sovereign 
crowned  and  seated  upon  her  throne,  with  her  feet 
upon  a  cushion  ;  she  holds  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross. 


horseback,  looks  towards  the  left  ;  she  is  crowned 
and  holds  the  sceptre  and  orb.  Over  head  are 
clouds  out  of  which  are  pouring  rays  of  glory.  In 
the  field  to  the  right,  the  rose  of  England  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  ;  to  the  left  the  French  Heur- 
de-lis  is  similarly  crowned,  as  is  the  harp  of  Ireland. 
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IN   making  your  palette,  avoid  ovenunning  the 
regular  gamut  of  colours.     That  is,  if  you  are 
painting   a    picture    low  in   tone,  do  not  go 
higher   in   your    key  of   colours  than  yellow 
ochre  and  light  red.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  key 
of  your  picture  is  to  be  high,  keep  your  colours  in 
harmony  by  not  descending  into  the  deeper  notes. 


ultramarine,  yellow  ochre  and  light  red.  A  touch 
of  vermilion  or  of  chrome  yellow  in  one  of  these 
pictures  would  upset  it  completely.  White  and 
black  are  necessary  to  every  palette,  but  one  must 
avoid  the  abuse  of  them.  A  dab  of  white  too 
much  takes  all  the  sap  out  of  a  tint,  and  gives  it 
the   dry  look  known  technically  as  "chalky."     A 


Reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 


If  you  observe  this  rule  strictly  you  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  produce  an  unharmonious  picture. 
An  amazing  richness  and  depth  of  tone  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  palette  made  up  of  Prussian  blue,  raw 
and  burnt  sienna,  white  and  black.  In  a  somewhat 
higher  key  a  harmonious  picture  can  be  built  up  of 


dab  of  black  too  much  deprives  a  tint  of  all  its 
transparency  and  makes  it  "  dirty."  The  simpler 
your  palette  is,  the  more  rich  and  harmonious  will 
your  picture  be.  Richness  does  not  come  from 
the  use  of  gorgeous  colours,  but  from  the  judicious 
combination  of  any  colours  you  may  use. 

IS 
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Maize  as  a  Motive  for  Designers. 


MAIZE,  or  Indian  corn,  as  it  is  called  in 
America — to  which  it  is  indigenous — is  so 
decorative  in  every  phase  of  its  growth 
that  it  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  its 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  design  should  have 
been  so  long  ignored  in  Europe.  Even  in  the 
United  States  its  possibilities  in  ornament  seem  to 
be  but  half  appreciated.  One  would  imagine  that, 
with  the  effective  form  and  colouring  of  the  plant, 
its  suitableness  alike  for  natural  and  conventional 
treatment,   both    in    the  flat  and  in   the  round,    it 


representations  of  the  corn  used  in  tribal  ceremonies, 
which,  as  with  the  Zunis  at  the  present  day,  took 
place  in  dark  chambers  or  cells  entered  through 
trap-doors. 

In  our  designs  this  month  we  make  somewhat  a 
feature  of  suggesting  the  possibilities  of  this  noble 
cereal  for  the  purposes  of  decoration.  In  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  its  growth  it  lends  itself  charmingly 
to  the  requirements  of  the  designer  of  printed  silks, 
cretonnes,  and  muslins,  and  in  its  full  development 
— the  staije  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  with 


Design  for  a 
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Maize  Motive 
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would  long  ago  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  great 
Republic  for  its  national  symbol,  which  we  believe 
has  yet  to  be  officially  selected. 

Probably  nothing  more  impresses  the  British 
tourist  in  his  progress  westward  across  the  American 
Continent  than  the  vast  areas  of  rippling  maize 
through  which  he  passes,  in  numerous  cases  ex- 
tending for  hundreds  of  acres  ;  but  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  country  where  the  broad  wavy  leaves 
of  the  Indian  corn,  with  its  strong  stalks,  elegant 
"  tassels,"  and  black,  red,  or  yellow  "  ears,"  are  not 
familiar.  Its  beauty  and  utility  made  it  sacred 
among  the  aborigines  centuries  before  the  sailing 
of  Columbus.  The  Spanish  chroniclers  declare 
that  plants  of  it,  wrought  in  gold,  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  imderground  gardens  of  the  Incas  at  Cuzco, 
and   it  is    probable    that  there  were  really  golden 


it  in  this  country — it  is  eminently  sculpturesque. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  orna- 
ment we  consider  superior  to  those  of  the  pine,  and 
equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  the  pomegranate.  One 
can  well  imagine  what  their  development  might 
have  been  by  this  time  had  the  plant  been  known 
to  the  great  designers  of  past  ages.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  now,  and  we 
contidently  submit  the  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  leading  ornamentalists.  There  need  be  no 
lack  of  opportunity  for  studying  the  growth  of  the 
plant  from  nature,  for,  although  it  is  not  cultivated 
in  Europe  as  a  cereal,  patches  of  it  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  kitchen  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  where  it  is  grown  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  its  beauty. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  designs.     In 
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that  for  wall  paper,  by  Miss  Catherine  Morrill,  the 
general  pattern  is  a  diaper  formed  by  the  gracefully 
curving  green  leaves,  the  spaces  between  being 
filled  with  the  brown  and  yellow  "  tassels."  On  a 
ground  of  pale  turquoise  this  makes  a  striking  and 
harmonious  design,  so  little  conventionalised  as  to 
its  main  elements  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it 
which  might  not  have  been  drawn  directly  from 
nature.  The  frieze  departs  a  little  from  the  natural 
forms,  but  without  doing  violence  to  the  character 
of  the  plants.  Miss  Van  Salisburj^'s  graceful  silk 
design  shows  that  there  are  forms  of  the  cereal  no 
less  suitable  for  the  expression  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  treatment  of  the  motive  than  that  there  are 
others  which  call  for  bold  and  forcible  handling. 


NOTES   AND    HINTS. 

THE  roughness  of  pastel-paper,  worn  smooth 
in  places  by  frequent  rubbing,  may  be 
restored  by  rubbing  it  with  soft  pumice- 
stone,  cuttle-fish,  or  very  fine  sand-paper. 
If  this  treatment  should  wrinkle  the  paper,  apply 
to  the  back  a  sponge  dipped  in  alum-water,  and 
the  wrinkles  will  disappear.  The  specially  pre- 
pared pastel-paper  cannot  be  treated  this  way. 

« 

For  the  training  of  the  student  Sir  John  Collier 

strongly    recommends    the    use    of    oil-colours    in 

preference  to  water-colours.     His  chief  reason  is 

that  the  former  admit  of  much  the  greater  freedom 
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The  book  cover,  by  Miss  Jessie  Van  Brunt,  which 
is  of  a  greenish  gray,  suggests  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  several  dis- 
tinct elements  of  the  plant.  Let  us  examine  the 
border.  First,  a  broad  line  of  a  paler  gray  than 
the  material,  imitating  the  stalk  of  the  corn  and 
showing  the  joints  ;  within  this  a  broad  yellow 
line,  making  a  mosaic  of  the  grains  ;  then  a 
border  of  the  leaves,  loosely  pleated  ;  and  inside 
all  the  creamy  line  of  mosaic  repeated.  In  the 
centre  is  a  wreath  of  gray  leaves  and  yellow  ears 
and  a  monogram  in  red  and  yellow.  Attention, 
too,  may  be  called  to  the  ingenious  use  of  the 
stalk  and  grains  on  the  back. 


of  alteration,  a  niost  important  point,  as  he  says' 
for  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  continual  correction 
that  the  learner  can  hope  to  advance.  Moreover, 
the  superior  strength  and  brilliancy  of  oil  pigments 
permit  of  a  much  closer  imitation  of  nature  than  is 
possible  with  water-colours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
superior  power  of  rendering  texture  with  the  former. 


Put  your  loose  sketches  in  a  scrap-book.  If  they 
are  worth  keeping  at  all  they  are  worth  preserving 
in  such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  readily  found  when 
wanted  and  will  be  in  a  decent  condition  when 
found.     The  best  plan   is   to   keep   together    each 
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season's  work  or  each  series  of  sketches.  This 
facilitates  their  being  reached  when  needed,  with- 
out unnecessary  and  tedious  searching,  and  gives 
you,  besides,  a  means  of  reviewing  your  work  and 
comparing  your  progress. 


buying  up  a  lot  of  his  early  drawings  (sold  at  an 
auction  by  accident),  of  which  he  is  now  ashamed. 
They  were  the  best  he  could  do  at  the  time,  but 
their  existence  annoys  him  now  to  a  degree  anyone 
but  an  artist  might  consider  absurd. 


When  you  are  disposed  to  criticise  your  own 
work  adversely,  you  may  safely  trust  yourself,  for 
it  shows  that  your  conception  is  superior  to  your 
execution.  When  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
yourself  to  flattering  criticisms,  it  is  well  to  get  the 
honest  judgment  of  some  person  of  practical  art 
knowledge  and  experience. 


The  study  of  drapery  is  so  useful  and  so  easily 
prosecuted,  that  no  one  is  to  be  excused  for 
neglecting  it.  Your  curtains  and  portieres,  a  dress 
thrown  over  a  chair,  the  cover  dragging  from  your 
table,  afford  excellent  opportunities.  Drapery,  like 
still  life,  is  always  before  you  ;  and  while  the  latter 
is    specially    useful    in    promoting    proficiency    in 


Book  Covkr 
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C.AN'V.ASES  should  be  chosen  of  a  grain  corre- 
sponding with  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed 
picture.  For  small  sketches,  panels  are  recom- 
mended. If  one  gets  accustomed  to  working  in 
two  or  three  sizes,  he  can  have  in  his  studio  as  many 
frames,  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  see 
his  work  framed  and  to  finish  it  in  that  condition. 
This  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  frames. 


Nevek  give  away  a  sketch  because  you  do  not 
consider  it  worth  keeping.  If  it  is  not  worth  keep- 
ing, destroy  it  ;  for  it  will  bring  you  only  discredit. 
A  famous  painter  has  spent  a  good   deal   of  money 


arrangement,  the  former  affords  precious  lessons  in 
line  and  light  and  shade.  For  the  study  of  textures 
and  colour  there  are  few  better  exercises  than 
painting  drapery. 

The  surer  you  are  of  what  you  want  to  do.  the 
more  masterly  your  work  will  be.  Study  your  sub- 
ject well  before  you  begin  to  develop  it.  Learn 
how  to  draw  before  you  try  to  paint.  Learn 
how  to  mix  your  colours  before  you  put  them  on 
the  canvas.  Not  till  you  have  done  all  this  can 
you  pretend  to  be  an  artist.  For  a  preliminary 
study  in  mixing  colours,   cover  a   cardboard  with 
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squares  of  dift'ereiit  coloured  and  shaded  silks,  satins, 
calicos,  papers  and  the  like — the  greater  the  variety 
the  better.  Then  try  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the 
whole  board,  in  all  its  variations  of  shade  and  colour. 
The  experiment  will  teach  you  a  valuable  lesson  in 
harmonies,  as  well  as  one  in  the  combination  of  the 
contents  of  vour  colour  tubes. 


I\  etching,  try  to  make  the  acid  do  all  the  work 
you  virant.  The  less  dry  point  you  use  the  truer  an 
etching  will  you  produce.  The  essence  of  etching 
as  an  artist's  art  is  the  simplicity  with  which  it 
makes  its  suggestion  of  truth.  The  more  mechanical 
its  execution  is,  therefore,  the  farther  will  it  be  from 
the  ideal  of  the  art. 


Maize  Motive  for  Embroidery,  Pyrogravure,  or  Marquetry. 

By  W.  J.  AUDSLEY. 

(For  suggestions  for  treatment,  see  page  49.     Half  of  the  design,  enlarged,  is  given  in  the  Supplement.) 


A  GOOD  lav  hgure  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
accessories  of  a  studio.  But  drawings  made  from 
the  lay  figure  alone  are  always  formal  and  lack  the 
movement  of  nature.  Make  your  sketch  from  life 
if  possible.  Then  you  can  put  in  your  drapery  from 
the  lay  hgure  and  still  have  your  picture  look  alive. 


Wash-drawings  for  reproduction  are  usually 
made  with  India  Ink  or  Ivory  Black.  But  Charcoal 
Grev  is  more  easily  manipulated  on  the  paper  than 
either.  It  is  made  of  ground  charcoal,  and  is  put 
up  in  pans  and  tubes  like  moist  water-colours— by 
Winsor  &  Newton,  we  think. 


Object  Drawing  for  Craftsmen. 

By  EDWARD    REWARD,   A.R.C.A.  (Lond.). 

(CoiicIiuh'iL) 


III. — Thk  Ukauixg  of  a  Common"  Chaik. 

THERE  are  many  little  hints  which  might  be 
given  on  geometric  models  composed  of 
straight  and  curved  lines,  but  let  us  content 
ourselves  with  exploiting  the  drawing  of  a 
common  chair,  which  will  duly  introduce  us  to  some 
curves  and  help  to  show  us  that,  if  the  system  recom- 
mended is  adopted,  the  greater  the  number  of 
points  to  be  considered  so  much  the  more  is  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawing  proved.  The  final  test  of 
proof  is  that  no  point  above  another  point  is  drawn 
below,  no  point  below  above,  tested  by  passing  the 
pencil  before  the  eye  upwards  and  downvi-ards 
whilst  maintaining  it  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Right 
and  left  points  mav  be  proved  by  passing  the  pencil, 
vertically,  across  from  side  to  side,  thus  correcting 
or  confirming  all  the  points  in  their  various 
positions.  In  the  chair  selected  (Fig.  24)  the  front 
legs  are  vertical,  and  if  the  progressive  sketches 
are  followed  the  application  of  the  point  system  to 
complex  objects  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  understood  ; 
but  all  true  teachers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
explain  anything. 

A  teacher  (who  shall  be  nameless)  once  gave  this 
lesson  to  a  pupil,  as  an  experiment,  on  the  day  of 
the  examination  in  model  drawing.  It  was  the 
first  and  only  lesson  on  the  subject  the  pupil  had 
ever  received  ;  the  idea  was  grasped,  and  the  result 
was  an  "  Excellent." 

Beginning  with  the  vertical  line,  thus  decidnig 
the  points  i — 2,  points  3  and  4  are  to  be  found 
(Fig.  18)  in  relation  to  the  line,  precisely  as  in  the 
cube.  We  may  still  consider  the  line  i  2  as  a  foot 
rule  and  mentally  refer  to  inches  when  measuring. 
Points  5,  6,  7,  <S  being  determined,  we  arrive  at  a 
rough  cubical  form — the  lower  part  of  the. chair  ; 
the  two  points  of  the  top  of  the  back  being  ascer- 
tained, intermediate  points  arranged  in  position, 
and  we  get  a  skeleton  sketch  which  requires 
clothing  (Fig.  19).  Of  course  the  lines  are  the 
axes  of  the  foim  which  is  added.  Proof  comes  in 
here  by  testing  in  ermediate  shapes  between  rails 
and  legs  ;  it  may  be  likened  to  the  proof  of  sub- 
traction by  adding  the  remainder  to  the  sum 
subtracted  and  once  more  getting  the  full  number. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  proof  because  it  teaches  the 
student  how  to  teach  himself — a  great  desideratum, 
as  most  persons  will  acknowledge. 

To  craftsmen  this  method  of  sketching  should 
especially  appeal ;  it  is  the  careful  "  setting-out  "  of 
work,  for  few  are  foolish  enough  to  use  chisel, 
saw  or  centrebit  before  the  rule,  the  pencil  and  the 
callipers.  With  reference  to  the  curves,  if  they  are 
"treated  like  lunatics  and  put  into  straight-jackets," 
as     one    art    teacher    humorist  has  it,  they    will 


be  none  the  worse  for  it  (Fig.  20),  and  here  a 
parallel  occurs  in  craft.  In  manual  training,  the 
making  of  a  ruler,  the  square  section  first,  the 
octagonal,  the  multipolygon,  and  then  spokeshave 
and  sandpaper. 

William  Hunt,  the  American  art  teacher,  used  to 
say  in  reference  to  such  ideas,  "  First  the  hatchet, 
and  then  the  sandpaper."  Common  sense  and 
obvious  truism  are  constantly  ignored  by  the 
embryo  draughtsman. 

To  return  to  the  chair.  Consider  the  seat.  We 
have  four  straight  lines  indicating  the  general  shape 
(Fig.  20),  which  is  convex  back  and  front  and 
alternately  concave  and  conve.x  on  the  sides. 
Guided  by  straight  lines,  these  are  more  securely 
determined,  and,  again,  the  common  sense  of  prac- 
tical craft  may  be  applied  to  drawing  ;  notably  in 
modelling  is  the  fixing  of  the  highest  point  in  a 
conve.x  form  both  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  curves  of  the  back  rails  rise  in  gradation, 
the  full  points  follow  a  series,  whilst  the  sides  of  the 
back  have  some  variety  of  curvature,  and  the 
craftsman  will  readily  recognise  the  thickening,  for 
strength,  of  the  portion  near  the  seat. 

It  remains  now  to  deal  with  the  front  legs  and 
the  rails,  which  are  more  or  less  conical,  spherical, 
and  cylindrical,  and  may  be  worked  out  with 
comjiarative  ease  if  the  axial  system  has  been 
thoroughlv  grasped. 

Figs.  21  and  22,  giving  details  to  a  large  scale, 
will  probably  give  sufficient  indication  of  the 
application  of  the  system. 

If,  as  a  Hibernian  might  remark,  the  front  leg 
was  at  the  back  and  the  rails  weren't  there,  we 
could  see  the  holes  they  were  put  into  (Figs.  21 
and  24). 

As  craftsmen,  you  would  first  make  the  holes 
and  then  put  in  the  rails  ;  do  so  as  draughtsmen 
(Fig.  21).  Sketch  lightly  the  whole  of  each  ellipse 
and  then  draw  from  the  back. 

The  words  mortise  and  tenon  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  (Fig.  23). 

The  front  rails  are  the  most  difficult,  but  the 
axial  system  will  supply  the  solution,  especially  if 
you  view  the  drawing  by  turning  it  round  to  a 
vertical  position  (Fig.  22). 

Beware  of  finishing  without  visual  reference  to 
the  model,  or  you  are  likely  to  undo  what  you  have 
done  and  fall  into  some  amusing  traps  for  the 
unwary  draughtsmen,  who  are  apt  to  make  back 
rails  hop  over  the  front  ones  and  other  such  errors. 

It  is  a  very  good  proof  of  your  drawing  if  the 
chair  looks  as  if  you  could  sit  on  it  ;  if  in  doubt  ask 
any  critic  ;  he  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so.  In 
regard  to   irregular  models,  many  call  for  special 
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instruction,  vet  the  general  principles  laid  down 
may  be  found  of  some  service. 

The  studv  of  perspective  may  later  engage  your 
attention  ;  it  is  now  treated  in  a  much  more  in- 
teresting fashion,  and  is  of  a  much  more  practical 
character  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  has  much 
value  educationallv,  demanding  special  reasoning 
power  ;  its  parallel  is  a  chess  problem  where  the 
result  achieved  is  due  to  the  skilful  moving  of  the 
pieces  and  a  knowledge  of  the  game. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  this  essay  that  it  is  a 
complete  exegesis  of  the  subject,  and  many 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  teaching  art  will 
probablv  stronglv  disagree  with  the  writer  ;  yet  it 
mav  be  that  bv  presenting  somewhat  of  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  one  may  draw  attention  to  other 
aspects  of  sketching  than  those  in  common  use.  If 
the  remarks  made  induce  some  students  to  see  for 
themselves,  to  make  experiments  from  actual 
objects  and  advance  towards  the  expression  of 
\-isible  tiuth,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  have 
been  achieved. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  a  few  hints  of  trite 
truisms  which  may  be  kept  in  mind.  Of  these  saws 
nianv  are  rustv  with  age,  yet  are  useful  to  day : — 

1.  Xo  dav  without  a  line. — Appcllcs. 

2.  Put  vour  pencil  on  your  paper  before  you 
begin  to  draw. 

3.  Draw  hke  bricks,  not  slates. 

4.  The  pencil  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

5.  "  From  whence  to  where." 

6.  "  Horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  infallible 
guides  to  perspective." — Hunt. 

7.  Observe  in  squares. 
Never  line  in. 

The  arm  at  full  length  when  measuring. 
Seeing  is  believing.     Believing  is  not  seeing. 
Do  not  stay  too  long  at  one  point.     Move  I 
The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part. 
Three  parts  of  vour  eye  for  your  model,  one 

for  your  drawing — Couture. 

14.  Correct  vour  line  before  you  rub  it  out. 

15.  If  a  model  be  difficult,  simplify  it. 

16.  Draw  1  The  thoughtful  will  consider  the 
word  literally  and  artistically. 

17.  Beware  of  finishing  without  reference  to  the 
model. 

18.  In  an  eUipse  there  is  no  angle  or  straight  line. 
The     narrow-minded     advocate    of    useful    art 

unconscicuslv  helps  to  crush  out  the  vitality  of  art. 
The  bigot  may  be  ven,-  earnest,  but  he  remains  a 
bigot. 

Art  and  Craft  I  Words  inseparable  :  Craft  is  good. 
Art  is  good.  Craft  requires  Art  to  ennoble  and 
enrich  it  ;  Art  needs  Craft  with  which  to  express 
itself.  Edward  Renard,  A.R.C.A.  (Lend.). 


8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 
I' 


Ax  interesting  fac-simile  effect  is  given  to  some 
of  the  drawings  in  the  magazines  by  reproducing 
the  prehminarv  pencil  sketch  lines,  which  are 
beneath  the  artist's  actual  pen  work.  This  may  be 
done  by  rouletting  the  pencil  marks,  which  other- 
wise would  print  as  black  as  the  lines  in  ink. 


Lessons  in  Wood  Carving. 

VII. — Wall  Br.acket. 

THE  bracket  (shown  full  size  in    the  Supple- 
ment) is  intended  to  hold  a  vase  or  other 
decorative  object.     Half-inch  stock  should 
be  used.     Any  wood  would  be  suitable,  even 
a  soft  wood  that  may  be  ebonised  or  treated  with 
white  enamel.     Trace  the  design    on  by  placing 
blue  paper  between  it  and  the  surface,  and  following 
the  outline    carefully   with   a  blunt    point.     Then 
with  a  larjje  veining  tool  cut  the  line   parallel  to 
the  outline   which    forms   a    margin    outside     the 
ornament.     Be  careful  to    have    this  margin  very 
even.     Take  the  same  tool  and  cut  the  eyes  of  each 
leaf.     Then  with  a  veining  tool  block  out  the  three 
main    points    of    each    leaf,   ignoring  at    first    the 
minor  points  or  toothed  effect.     Afterwards  remove 
the  background  between  the  leaves,  but  be  very 
careful  not  to  remove  the  boss  at  the  centre  of  each 
scrolled    leaf.     Have    the   background    about   an 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep  ;  then  with  a  fliiter  cut  the 
midrib,  beginning  not  quite  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
but  a  little  within,  not  passing  ex.ictly  in  the  middle 
of  the   leaf,   but  on  that  side  towards  which   the 
leaf  bends.     Then  take  a  Hat  gouge,  and,  with  the 
concave   side    down,   round   the     midrib    towards 
both  sides.     Take  the  Huter  again  and  cut  ribs  each 
side  of  the  midrib  from   the  point  in    the    outline 
where  the  main  points  of  the   leaf  meet  down  to 
the    junction    with    the    scrolled    leaves.     Soften 
these    ribs    into    the    surface    just    modelled,    by 
using  the  flat  gouge.     Cut  the  bosses  very  carefully 
with   gouges  and  Huter  that  fit  the  outline  ;  then 
model  their  surfaces  with  a  flat  gouge,  and  checker 
them  with  a  veining  tool.     Take  a   small  gou  e  or 
chisel  and  remove  the  sharp  corners  ;  then  take  a 
blunt    nail   for  indenting  the  corners  deeply.     Be 
sure  to  make  each  leaf  roll  smoothly  into  the  one  it 
joins,  so    that   no  abrupt   surfaces   occur.     A  Hat 
gouge    is   the  tool    most    needed    in    carving   this 
design.     After  the  background    has  been  cut  out, 
take  curved  tools  that  fit  the  curves  of  the  leaves, 
and  get  sharp  and  clear  toothed  effects,  taking  care 
to  have  them  slant  from   either  side  towards  the 
midrib.     Cut  straight  down  in  making  this  toothed 
effect,  and  leave  the  background  as  it  was  first  cut, 
except  for  cutting  away  the  ragged  pieces.     From 
each  eye  of  a  leaf  a  tube  is  seen,  somewhat  raised 
at  the  eye  and  then  fading  away  towards  the  base  of 
the  leaf.     To  finish  a  leaf,  carry  a  large  veining  tool 
down  the  midrib  and  down  each  side  of  it.     Then 
make  sharp  dashes  with  the  same  tool  on  the  veins 
previously  cut  each  side  of  the  midrib. 

The  shelf  is  narrowest  where  it  joins  the  back.  If 
hard  wood  be  used  for  this  bracket,  a  soft,  agree- 
able finish  can  be  given  to  it  by  using  beeswax  and 
turpentine  applied  warm  with  a  soft  brush  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  or  a  finish  of  simple  linseed  oil  can 
be  used.  Xumerous  examples  of  carving  in  this 
style  may  be  seen  in  our  English  cathedrals.  It  is 
very  showy,  and  its  effectiveness  is  produced  with 
very  little  labour.  Karl  vox  Rvdixgsvard. 


SWe\eton    SKetcH 
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Object  Drawing  for  Craftsmen  :  A  Common  Chair. 

By  Edward  Renard,  A.R.C.A.  (London). 

(See  page  15.) 
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VIII. — Sketching  from  Nature  in  Pex  and  Ink. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  cover,  another  to  adapt  and 
invent  ;  and  the  last  is  what  everyhody  must 
do  in  some  degree  when  he  works  directly 
from  nature,  especially  when  his  subject  is  a 
landscape  and  his  medium  pen  and  ink  ;  for  the 
medium  is  essentially  simple,  and  landscape  is 
always  complex.  Nor  can  the  sketcher  expect 
much  help  from  teachers  ;  no  universal  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  so  broad  a  subject ;  no  one  style 
of  technique  can  be  made  to  answer  in  all  cases  ; 
and  it  may  now  be  well  to  observe  nature  in  the 
mass,  as  composed  of  tones  and  values,  and,  again, 
to  pay  attention  to  some  share  of  her  endless 
detail,  in  studying  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  outline  freely.  In  fact,  most  good  "black-and- 
white  men"  have  used  both  line  and  masses  of 
colour  in  the  same  sketch  and  without  following 
any  definite  plan,  except  that  the  line  is  oftenest 
used  to  advantage  to  express  the  character  of 
various  trees,  or  plants,  or  rocks  ;  the  mass  of  tint 
to  express  the  general  relations  of  the  landscape. 

But  the  student  will  progress  faster  if  he  force 
himself  to  be  a  little  mechanical.  He  may,  on 
starting  out  for  his  day's  sketching,  determine  to 
confine  himself  for  the  day  to  the  use  of  tints,  and 
to  try  to  express  everything  that  interests  him,  bv 
masses  of  parallel  lines  without  any  outline  ;  or  he 
may  determine  to  use  outline  only  ;  or  he  mav  con- 
sider in  the  face  of  each  subject  which  method  will 
best  apply  to  it.  Later,  he  may  begin  to  use  both 
line  and  mass  freely  in  the  same  drawing,  as  occa- 
sion presents  itself  ;  and  he  will  then'  find  that 
the  preliminary  work  which  we  counsel  will  be  of 
the  very  greatest  assistance  to  him. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  either  before  or  after  noon, 
and  when  there  are  well-marked  shadows,  he  sits 
down  to  sketch  a  level  bit  of  sunny  road  with  a 
high  bank  and  some  well-grown  trees  upon  it,  casting 
their  shadows  down  the  bank  and  across  the  road 
or  the  field,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun. 
He  will  observe  that  the  fields  are  darker  than  the 
road,  and  than  the  sky,  that  the  large  masses  of 
foliage  are  darker  than  the  grass,  and  that  the 
shadows  are  again  strongly  marked,  whether  they 
fall  upon  foliage,  grass,  or  roadway.  Here,  then, 
is  a  scene  which  may  be  treated  in  masses  of  tint  ; 
but  he  should  first  carefully  outline  his  subject  in 
pencil,  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  solid  objects, 
perhaps  filling  in  the  shadows  at  the  same  time, 
the  better  to  distinguish  them.  Then,  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade  well  observed,  he  will 
begin  to  distinguish  mass  from  mass  with  the  pen, 
using  only  parallel  lines,  and  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  work  either  with  cross- 
hatching  or  with  a  pen  outline.  To  distinguish  the 
different  values  from  one  another,  either  one  or 
two   different    methods    may   be   followed.      The 


sketcher  may  keep  his  lines  at  the  same  distance 
apart  throughout  his  sketch,  and  gain  a  darker  or 
a  lighter  tone  by  varying  the  pressure  upon  the  pen  ; 
or  he  may  make  use  of  the  same  thickness  of  line 
throughout,  and  vary  his  work  by  making  his  lines 
farther  apart  or  closer  together,  as  required.  Or 
both  methods  may  be  used  ;  but,  as  before,  it  is 
best  that  the  student  should  learn  by  practice  all 
that  can  be  done  with  each  separately.  A  few- 
studies  of  the  same  subject — sav,  a  white-walled 
house,  the  hues  of  its  eaves  well  marked  by  a  cast 
shadow,  with  a  background  of  dark  trees — done  in 
various  ways,  with  lines  of  varying  or  uniform 
thickness,  with  or  without  the  use  of  pure  outline, 
will  prove  very  interesting,  and  will  lead  to  mastery 
more  surely  than  manv  irregular  sketches. 

After  making  a  few  of  these  simple  sketches,  the 
student  may  seek  to  remedy  their  obvious  defi- 
ciencies by  adding  outlined  detail  and  by  cross- 
hatching  where  needed  to  represent  gradations  too 
delicate  to  be  given  by  the  parallel-lined  tint  alone. 
When  working  for  reproduction,  the  artist  will 
usually  bring  his  work  to  a  condition  of  greater  % 
completeness  in  this  way  than  by  any  other  ;  but 
for  exercise  it  is  more  profitable  to  work,  day  in 
and  day  out,  in  the  simpler  and  more  severe 
manner  indicated  above.  Some  discrimination, 
however,  must  b?  shown.  It  would  hardly  be 
reasonable  to  expect  to  give  an  equally  good 
account  of  a  chalk  quarry,  with  its  sharp-cut  masses 
of  white,  and  a  wet,  dark,  mossy,  and  worn  rock 
on  the  sea-coast  by  the  same  means.  The  latter  is 
a  case  in  which  many  tones  may  be  intensified  in 
parts  by  cross-hatching,  and  the  darker  markings 
may  be  represented  by  blots  of  ink  ;  while  in  the 
former  case  it  will  be  well  to  rely  on  outline, 
masses  of  white,  and  pale  gray  tints.  If  the  masses 
of  shadow  are  put  in  before  the  outline,  the 
student  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  outline 
is  really  needed.  Pen  technique,  like  that  of  paint- 
ing, I  may  remark,  has  undergone  a  change  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Impressionist 
school.  We  now  see  evervthing  in  lighter  key 
than  we  did.  We  require  of  the  draughtsman  to 
take  account  of  reflected  lights,  where  some  years 
ago  we  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  lalack 
blot  ;  and  the  student  in  copying,  for  practice,  old 
examples,  must  remember  that  he  should  aim  to 
work  in  a  higher  key.  Ernest  Knaufft. 


In  drawing  draped  figures  from  memory  always 
sketch  the  figure  without  drapery  first.  This  gives 
you  the  true  proportions  of  the  body,  and  when  you 
put  the  drapery  over  it  your  figure  looks  as  if  it  had 
some  substance  to  it.  All  of  the  figures  of  the 
great  masters  of  decorative  art  w^ere  drawn  first  in 
the  nude,  and  it  is  to  this  that  no  little  of  their 
substance  and  truth  is  to  be  ascribed. 
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Pyrogravure,  or  ''  Poker=work." 


(Continued  from   Vol.  /.,  pn'fc  Jgy.) 


IV. — Choice  and  Treatment  of  Subject. 
AFTER    overcoming    most    of    the    difficulties 

/\^  explained,  the  novice  may  attempt  some 
•A  m.  decoration  wliich  will  give  him  confidence 
for  work  requiring  greater  skill. 
A  chess-board  offers  excellent  practice,  both  for 
outhne  and  background.  The  lines  forming  the 
squares  should  be  first  burnt  in  with  the  point 
kept  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  dark  squares  can 
then  be  treated  by  burning  the  wood  in  any  of 
the  styles  of  background  illustrated  last  month  ; 
but  they  must  not  be  burned  below  the  level  of 
the  hghter  ones,  for  that  would  impede  the  move- 
ment of  the  chessmen. 

Before  the  tracing  of  a  design  on  to  any  article 
to  be  decorated,  the  wood  must  be  well  sand- 
papered. Care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  design 
exactly  in  the  right  position.  It  can  be  fastened 
by  a  little  gum  or  stamp  edging  in  three  places 
along  the  top,  so  that  the  lower  part  is  left  free 
to  be  lifted  if  desired.  The  reason  for  recom- 
mending three  points  of  adhesion  is  that  one  may 
give  way,  and  the  design,  unless  held  in  two  other 
places  would  be  displaced  and  the  work  probably 
spoilt. 

Beneath  the  design  place  a  piece  of  black  lead 
transfer-paper,  and,  with  a  hard  pencil,  or  agate 
point,  go  over  the  lines  of  the  drawing  as  accurately 
as  possible  ;  for  the  success  of  the  finished  work 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  degree  of  care  shown 
at  this  preliminary  stage.  Always  use  a  small 
piece  of  transfer-paper,  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
about  as  required.  Before  detaching  the  design, 
lift  it  and  carefully  examine  the  work  to  see  that 
all  lines  have  been  reproduced. 

In  floral  designs,  large,  decorative  subjects  should 
be  selected,  such  as  sunflowers,  lilies,  irises,  and 
daftodils.  For  foliage  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  laurel, 
and  Virginia  creeper  are  very  suitable.  A  close, 
niggling  imitation  of  nature  must  be  avoided. 
Broad  treatment  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  ;  the  character  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
however,  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 
The  shading  will  necessitate  the  greatest  care  in  the 
management  of  the  point,  as  a  mistake  in  burning 
will  seriously  mar  the  effect  of  such  delicate  work. 

All  poker  work  should  be  confined  to  subjects 
admitting  of  decorative  treatment.  To  attempt  the 
naturalistic  representation  of  nature  would  be  to 
ignore  the  limitations  of  the  medium,  and  this  no 
true  artist  would  do.  By  this,  it  is  not  intended  by 
any  means  to  restrict  the  pyrographer  to  conven- 
tional ornament,  barring  landscape  and  figure  sub- 
jects. On  the  contrary,  much  beautiful  work 
eminently  suitable  to  pyrogravure  is  done  in  these. 
But  the  subject  must  be  treated  broadly  and  decora- 
tively,    as      the      medium     demands — not     in     the 


finnicky  manner  of  copying  the  lines  of  an  engraving, 
which  is  the  way  of  many  amateurs.  The  general 
effect  aimed  at  should  lather  be  that  of  the  artistic 
"  poster,"  with  firm  outlines,  i.e.,  broad  masses  of 
"  colour  "  and  but  little  detail.  The  equivalent  of 
the  flat  tint  of  the  poster  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  metal  strip  shading  attachment 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  Two  varieties  of  this 
useful  tool  are  provided — one  broad  and  the 
other  narrow  ;  they  can  be  fixed  to  all  straight 
points.  For  the  gradations  of  masses  of  cloud, 
water  or  distance  they  are  excellent.  The 
pressure  on  the  bellows  must  be  strong  and  con- 
tinuous to  keep  the  point  at  full  red  heat— this  will 
impart  to  the  metal  strips  just  the  right  heat  for 
shading.  It  is  important  to  keep  them  quite  clean  by 
rubbing  them  occasionally  with  sandpaper.  With 
the  shading  attachment,"  light  or  dark  shades  of  a 
very  soft  tint  may  be  produced.  The  point  must 
not  touch  the  wood,  it  being  so  constructed  that  it 
blows  hot  benzoline  gas  upon  it,  more  or  less  dark, 
according  to  the  slower  or  more,  rapid  pressure  of 
the  bellows. 

I  have  suggested  the  importance  of  economy  of 
line  in  landscape  work.  In  the  treatment  of  flesh 
in  figure  work  it  is  even  more  important. 
Indeed,  there  should  be  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
distinct  line  in  the  representation  of  the  features. 
Their  form  must  be  suggested  by  the  proper  render- 
ing of  the  shadows.  The  design,  of  course,  should, 
be  first  drawn  on  to  the  wood,  and,  where 
possible,  the  darkest  edge  of  the  shaded  parts 
suggested  ;  the  artist  will  then  be  able  to  get  the 
formation  of  the  head  and  features  drawn  in 
correctly.  By  putting  in  the  masses  of  shadow  at 
first,  the  character  of  the  face  will  soon  show  itself, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so  as  the  work  progresses'. 
The  darkest  touches  should  be  left  until  the 
last.  The  finishing  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  will 
require  the  utmost  care,  as  a  false  touch,  especially 
in  the  curves  of  the  mouth,  would  entirely  alter 
the  expression.  The  hair  should  be  treated  "simply 
in  masses  ;  too  much  detail  will  make  it  look 
stringy  or  wiry. 

Slight  errors  in  burning  may  easily  be  erased  by 
means  of  fine  glass-paper  ;  but  mistakes  of  a  more 
serious  character  can  only  be  corrected  by  scraping 
out  with  a  sharp  tool  or  a  piece  of  glass.  If  a 
serious  mishap  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  wood  re-planed,  or  rubbed 
down,  until  the  error  is  obliterated,  and  then  make 
a  fresh  start. 

V. — Relief  Burning. 
This  process  is  akin   to   carving,  with   the  advan- 
tage that  it  is  much  more   easily  learned,  and  the 
ultimate    result    is  more    readily    attained.     As   a 
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Orchid  Panel  for  Pyrogravure,  with  Pierced 
Background. 


Arts  and  Crafts. 


Fig.  8. 
Burning  curves. 


means  of  artistic  expression,  however,  it  would  be 
folly  to  compare  it  with  carving  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter,  because,  although  simpler  in  the 
initial  stages,  and  allowing  of 
highly  decorative  results,  it 
cannot  be  carried  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  completion, 
nor  display  to  the  same  degree 
the  individual  touch  of  the 
artist.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  unique  qualities  of  its  own, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
automatic  colouring — that  rich, 
warm  hue,  ranging  from  creamy 
white  to  the  deepest  velvet. 

For  working  in  relief  one  uses 
a  knife-shaped  "  point,"  similar 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  small 
pocket-knife  (see  Fig.  5),  which 
is  manipulated  in  very  nruch  the  same  way, 
with  the  principal  difference  that  force  is 
not  required  to  make  it  sink  into  the  wood. 
In  the  intensely  heated  state  at  which  it  has 
to  be  maintained,  it  will  be  found  to  do  its 
work  satisfactorily  by  simply  guiding  it 
smoothly  along  the  lines,  with  no  more 
pressure  than  is  needed  in  drawing  with  a 
hard  pencil.  The  delicacy  of  such  a  point 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  reader 
will  know  approximately  the  extent  of  its 
resistance  to  pressure,  and  act  accordingly. 
Those  who  have  had  little  or  no  practice 
in  relief  work  should  commence  with  the 
burning  of  simple  lines  and  curves,  which 
must  be  deep  and  narrow,  and  never  more 
than  about  jjliud  of  an  inch  wide.  To  make 
a  perfectly  clear  line,  hold  the  point  as  nearly 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  as  pos- 
sible, and  see  that  it  does  not  slope  to  either 
side  (see  Fig.  9).  Use  no  pressure,  but  move 
it  slowly  and  firmly,  keeping  it  at  a  red  heat, 
along  the  lines.  For  burning  curves  and 
very  small  strokes,  it  must  be  held  more 
perpendicularly,  only  the  tip  (see  Fig.  8) 
being  allowed  to  penetrate  the  wood,  as  in 
this  position  it  will  be  found  to  turn  more 
easily.  Angles  are  always  commenced  from 
the  corners. 

A  little  patience  and  perseverance  with 
these  preliminary  strokes  will  not  be  wasted, 
and  we  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  acquiring 
the  ability  to  cut  evenly  and  without  jagged  edges. 

One  might 
assume,  from 
the  h  e  a  V  V 
■  character  of 
the  work, 
that  it  is  un- 
necessary to 
expend  much 
care  on  the 
Fig.  9.— Ordinary  use  of  the  tool.  cutting  of  the 

lines  ;    but,    although,   to   a    certain    extent,    some 
latitude  may  be  allowed  in  this  direction,  there  are 


always  some  parts  of  a  design  which  will  show  the 
elTect  of  careless  and  scamped  execution. 

As  a  next  step,  the  amateur  is  advised  to  obtain 
one  or  two  panels  on  which  are  traced,  and  partly 
worked,  designs  in  Relief  Burning  ;  such  a  one  was 
illustrated  in  Volume  I.  (see  page  294).  An  assort- 
ment of  these  can  be  seen  at  most  of  the  large 
"  stores  "  or  artist  material  dealers  ;  they  will  hs 
found  of  the  greatest  possible  help  in  this  stage  of 
the  work. 

Beginners  are  very  apt,  in  burning  in  outlines, 
to  encroach  upon  the  design  itself,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  modelling  is  iinished  the  design 
appears  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  intended  to 
be.  To  avoid  this,  the  outline  (i.e.,  that  against  the 
background)  should  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  and  it 
is  the  outer  one  which  should  be  incised. 

The  lines  dividing  the  background  and  the  de- 
sign  having    been    burnt  in,  the    lowering  of    the 
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ground  is  the  next  step.  The  depth  of  this  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  ornament, 
but  it  should  never  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  a  carving  tool,  as  it  will  save  considerable 
time  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  platinum 
point.  The  stickler  about  terms  may  complain 
that  this  is  not  "poker  work";  but  a  true 
craftsman  will  naturally  use  the  most  convenient 
tool,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  will  best  serve  his 
P"'TOsc.  ,  ^^.^  Q_  Thompson. 
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SECOND    NOTICE. 


A 


already  intimated,  the  display  of 
jewellery  and  silversmith's  work 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Leeds  City 
Art  Gallery,  which  closed  last  month. 
The  exhibits  of  Alessrs.  Liberty  &  Co.  can 
but  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  firm.  Among  the  smaller  objects  we 
noted  with  particular  pleasure  two  oxy- 
dised  silver  cloak  clasps,  pierced  and 
hammered  and  set  with  turquoise  and 
blue  enamel,  and  two  exquisitely  pierced 
and  chased  fruit  spoons,  pure  and  elegant 
in  outline.  Among  the  more  important 
pieces  was  a  silver  casket  in  blue  and 
green  enamel,  set  upon  four  slender 
pillar-like  supports,  resting  upon  a  tray 
nearly  covered  with  blue  and  green  enamel, 
of  charming  design  ;  the  entire  object  was 
not  more  than  two  inches  high  and  about 
ten  inches  long.  Another  silver  casket, 
no  less  tasteful  in  form  and  artistically 
executed,  was  set  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  peacock  blue  enamel.  Of  several 
examples  of  copper  inlaid  with  enamel, 
the  most  striking,  perhaps,  was  a  cigar- 
box,  shown  by  the  Guild  of  Handicraft, 
with  a  painted  landscape  on  the  cover, 
reflecting  a  vivid  blue  sky  in  a  stream. 
Mr.  Fisher's  finger  bowls,  in  similar  beaten 
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metal,  but  fiery  red,  and  reUeved  by  no 
other  decoration  than  a  plain  disc  of  blue- 
green  enamel  at  the  bottom  of  each,  looked 
tawdry.       He   was    best    represented    by 


J®^ 


objects  shown  at  previous  exhibitions, 
notably  by  a  finely  conceived  and  beauti- 
fully executed  silver  casket — oddly  cata- 
Silver  Iron  Casket."    The  most 
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notable  example  of  enamels  was  a  painted 
plaque  in  a  very  beautiful  setting  of  silver 
and  pearl,  by  Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson,  repre- 
senting an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  This  accomplished  craftswoman 
sliared  with  her  husband  the  credit  for  a 
silver  loving-cup  of  singularly  simple  and 
chaste  design,  with  a  touch  of  red  enamel 
cunningly  reserved  for  the  lid  only.  Mr. 
Nelson  Dawson  showed  nothing  else  in 
the  precious  metals-,  but  a  large  display 
of  his  admirable  wrought-iron  work  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  occasion.  In 
this  department  he  shared  the  honours 
with  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  and  Edward 
Spencer,  who  designed  some  capital  iron 
work  exhibited  by  Mr.  Montague  Ford- 
ham.  There  were  good  examples  of 
electric  light  fittings  shown  bv  the  latter 
and  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Jesson,  Birkett  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  but 
nothing  particularly  fresh  in  design. 

We  have  strayed  away  from  our  notes 
on  the  silver  work  and  jewellery,  which 
we  have  yet  to  conclude.  Of  Mr.  John 
Williams's  noble  wrought  silver  chalice, 
set  with  cairngorms,  it  must  suffice  to 
point  to  our  photograph.  No  less  beautiful 
than  the  objects  of  jewellery  we  show,  by 
Miss  Elinor  Halle  and   Miss  Agnes  Pool, 
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were  some  pieces  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  the  Guild  of 
Handicraft,  Mr.  Bernard  Cuzner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gaskin,  and  others.  A  gold  and  enamel 
pendant  and  chain,  by  the  last-named,  set  in  pearls, 
with  a  fascinating  mermaid  drop  in  pierced,  chased, 
and  enamelled  metal,  was  especially  tempting.  But 
it  has  been  preferred  to  show  in  detail  a  few  such 
pieces  as  we  have  given,  rather  than  many  pieces 
which,  necessarily,  would  have  had  to  be  given 
much  reduced  in  size. 

The  display  of  furniture  and  cabinet  work  was 
less  remarkable  for  elaborate  design  than  for  sim- 


Heal,  junr.'s  ingenious  device  of  a  sunken  wooden 
handle  turning  an  invisible  lock  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupboard  door  is  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
convenience,  too,  of  having  a  chest  of  drawers 
quite  innocent  of  any  metal  handles  and  escutcheon 
plates  to  pull  off  is  too  obvious  for  discussion.  His 
writing  cabinet  is  not  only  well  designed,  but  beau- 
tifully executed,  while  the  inlay  of  j^ewter  in  the 
panels  of  the  doors  and  of  ebony  at  the  base 
of  the  cupboard  seem  sufficient  ornamentation  for 
an  object  so  evidently  made  for  use.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  explain  that  the  darkness  of  the  outside  of 


Jewellery,  by  Miss  Elinor  Halle,  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition. 


plicity  of  line,  sensible  construction,  and  sound 
workmanship.  The  examples  that  we  illustrate 
herewith  have  been  selected  especially  for  these 
old-fashioned  qualities,  the  return  to  which  we 
consider  among  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the 
times.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  strong  is  the 
reaction  now  against  the  aggressive  use  of  metal 
hinges  and  strap-work,  which  a  little  while  ago  was 
so  much  in  evidence  in  our  English  cabinet  work. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Armitage  carries  it  to  extremes  in  the 
cupboard  doors  of  his  oak  sideboard,  which  open 
only  when  the  key  is  in  the  lock.     Mr.  Ambrose 


the  desk,  as  it  appears  in  the  illustration,  is  due  to 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  camera,  and  not  to  any 
extraneous  treatment  of  the  wood  itself,  which  is 
oak  throughout.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  small  cast- 
iron  mantelpieces  of  good  design,  and  we  signalise 
our  discovery  of  those  by  Mr.  Bedford,  at  the  Leeds 
exhibition,  by  reproducing  two  of  them,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Teale  Fireplace  Company.  The  face 
of  the  upper  one  has  for  decoration  two  cats 
watching  a  mouse,  but  in  our  illustration  the  latter 
is  too  small  to  be  recognised. 

The    Leeds   School  of  Art  had  a  large   exhibit 
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representing  nearly  all  of  the  many  branches  em- 
braced by  its  curriculum.  The  enamels  were  not 
as  good  as  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  the 
excellent  equipment  of  the  school  laboratory.  Some 
good  examples  of  bookbinding  were  shown,  and 
some  pieces  of  embroidery  of  considerable  merit, 
notably  a  figure  screen  panel,  designed  by  Miss 
Clara  Lavington  and  executed  by  Miss  Myra  Naylor, 
a  panel  of  birds  and  roses  by  Miss  Alice  Groocock, 
a  table-cover  by  Miss  Isabel  N.  Towler,  a  piano  front 
by  Miss  Mary  H .  Willson,  and  cushion  covers  by 
Miss  Florence  Mattinson  and  Miss  Margaret  Hankey, 
A  Carrickmacross  applique  lace  collar  and  a  cut 
linen  chalice  veil,  with  a  Pelican  centre,  designed 
and  worked  by  Miss  Nora  Porteous,  deserve  men- 
tion, as  does  also  some  excellent  machine-made 
lace  by  Miss  Olive  Millard,  from  her  own  designs. 
Creditable  exhibits  were  made  by  the  art  classes  of 
the  Liverpool  Universit}'  and  the  Keswick  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  but  we  cannot  include  among 
those  of  the  tirst-named  the  embroidered  panel 
called  "  Roses,"  a  sad  example  of  misdirected  in- 
dustry, in  which  a  semi-nude  lady  in  pink  with  a 
yellow  wig — or  is  it  a  hat  ? — figures  in  the  tangle 
of  flowers  and  foliage  which  gives  the  panel  its 
title.  Such  puerilities  should  certainly  not  come 
with  the  endorsement  of  any  school  of  art. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  beautifully  model- 
led figure  by  Miss  Frances  Darlington,  designed  to 
hold  an  electric  light,  nor  to  the  Barnstaple  Guild's 
finely  conceived  and  beautifully  executed  casket, 
trowel  and  mallet,  presented  to  the  King  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  My  marked  catalogue  reminds  me,  too, 
that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  exquisitely 
painted  boxes  by  Mrs.  Reginald  Hirst  in  "  vernis 
Martin "  stj-le.  Specially  worthy  of  mention  is 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence's  "  Carved  Frame,"  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Ridsdale,  of  the  Kirby  Overbeck  Wood- 
carving  School.  It  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
high  ;  when  open  it  shows  three  oblong  frames  for 
pictures  at  the  back  and  an  oval  frame  on  the  inside 
of  each  door.  Besides  Miss  Marie  Jefferson's 
carved  oak  smoker's  cabinet,  and  Miss  Hilda  Ware's 
"  Honesty"  panel  (which  we  shall  reproduce  later), 
reference  must  also  be  made  to  Miss  F.  M.  Jackson's 
panel  for  an  overmantel,  A.  W.  Simpson's  frame, 
William  Clayton's  frieze,  and  Miss  Alice  Gray's 
capital  Gothic  panel. 

Altogether  the  e.xhibition  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and,  if  there  were  room,  mention  might  justly  be 
made  of  much  that  has  of  necessity  been  omitted 
in  the  present  notice.  M.  M. 


In  rough  carving  of  exterior  woodwork,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  with  a  small  adze.  It  is 
admirable  for  shaping  posts  and  beams,  but  may  be 
used  on  large  flat  surfaces.  The  design,  which 
should  be  simple,  may  be  incised  with  the  sharp 
corner  of  the  tool,  and  the  line  thus  made  may  be 
chipped  into  from  the  outside,  or  the  background 
may  be  all  chipped  away,  leaving  the  design  in  flat 
relief. 


The  Clarion  Handicraft 
Exhibition. 

THE  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clarion 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  held  this  year  at  the 
Athena;um,  Manchester,  was  opened  on 
October  28  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on 
following  days  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford.  It  was  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  guild,  which 
was  started  four  years  ago  by  The  Clarion  news- 
paper. It  consists  of  associations  of  workmen  and 
women,  many  of  them  employed  during  the  day  in 
uncongenial  tasks,  who  meet  together  at  a  common 
workroom  to  engage  at  craftwork  in  all  its  branches. 
There  are  no  paid  teachers,  but  the  more  expert 
craftsmen  place  their  lalents  and  experience  at  the 
disposal  of  their  fellow-workers.  The  cost  to 
members  is  but  a  few  pence  per  week  to  cover 
rent  and  incidental  expenses.  All  profits  resulting 
from  the  exhibitions  go  to  a  central  fund,  upon 
which  the  various  branch  guilds  may  draw  as 
necessity  requires.  The  present  exhibition  had 
been  contributed  to  by  many  outside  sympathisers. 
The  work  of  the  branch  guilds  was  submitted 
in  competition  for  the  Challenge  Shield,  which 
was  held  by  the  Liverpool  Guild.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  who  judged  the  exhibits  this  year,  awarded 
the  Shield  to  the  London  Guild,  and  his  criticisms, 
terse  and  to  the  point,  must  have  been  invaluable 
to  the  craftsmen  concerned. 

The  principal  exhibits  of  the  Leeds  Guild  were 
furniture  and  cabinet  work.  A  dressing  table  in 
waxed  walnut,  with  oxidised  silver  fittings,  de- 
signed by  E.  J.  Simmons  (woodwork  by  D.  Cook, 
needlework  by  Miss  M.  Simmons)  was  very  in- 
genious and  well  constructed,  the  drawers  sliding 
with  perfect  freedom — evidence  of  careful  work- 
manship. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  writing 
cabinet  designed  by  E.  J.  Simmons,  and  executed 
by  members  of  the  Guild,  though  both  pieces 
would  have  been  better  with  less  ornamentation. 
Leatherwork,  bookbinding,  rugs,  and  copper 
repousse  work  chiefly  represented  the  Liverpool 
Guild.  A  shouldered  vase,  shape  by  H.  M.  Worrall, 
being  specially  commended  ;  it  was  without  orna- 
mentation, and  was  beaten  up  from  the  sheet. 
The  London  Guild  was  awarded  the  Challenge 
Shield  "  for  quality  and  variety  and  general  high 
level  of  technical  accomplishment."  Its  exhibits 
included  gesso-work,  embroidery,  stained  glass, 
leatherwork,  and  jewellery.  Mr.  Godfrey  Brount's 
designs  for  embroidery  were  specially  picked  out 
for  commendation,  and  we  would  mention  also  the 
fine  stencilled  panels  for  a  four-fold  screen  by 
Thomas  Todd  Blaylock.  A  good  display  of 
jewellery  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bonner,  and 
Miss  Muriel  MoUer's  carved  oak  paneUing  was  quite 
the  best  example  of  wood-carving  in  the  exhibition. 
The  Chester  Guild  contributed  metal  work  and 
lace,  the  Colne  Guild  furniture  only.  A  china 
cabinet  in  old  oak  and  copper,  designed  by  F.  W. 
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White  Altar  Frontal,  Exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mother  of  the  House 
OF  Mercy,  HorbuRY.     Executed  bv  the  Sisters,  from  a  Design  by  BODLEY. 
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gold  necklace  in 
enamel  and  opals 

silver  and  enamel 
cross,  set  with 

RUBIES   AND   PEaI.'LS 
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EXECUTED   BY  JOHN 
WILLIAMS   AND 
D.  W.   EVANS 


Wrought  Silver  Chalice,  set  with  Cairngorms. 
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LETiER-Box  Front. 
B^'  Miss  H.  M.  Rope. 


Coloured  Faience  Plaque. 
By  Conrad  Dressler. 
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Morgan  and  C.  Bilsborough,  was  interesting  but 
rather  ronghly  tinished.  Kendal  had  a  few- 
examples  of  furniture,  among  them  a  good  chair 
in  fumed  oak  with  pigskin  covered  seat,  by  John 
Shearer.  Manchester's  exhibit  was  small  but 
interesting.  An  inlaid  mahogany  table  by  G. 
Heath  was  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  the  ornament 
being  simple  yet  very  effective.  Some  clever 
black  and  white  work  was  shown  by  W.  Mellor  ; 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  next  month. 
The  few  examples  of  bookbinding  showed  careful 


came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  included 
work  of  well-known  craftsmen.  C.  R.  Ashbee's 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  as  usual,  made  a  notable 
display  of  jewellery  and  silverware.  The  workers 
of  this  Guild,  it  is  evident,  have  had  thorough 
technical  training  ;  for,  quite  apart  from  design,  the 
beautiful  workmanship  of  their  products  alone  calls 
for  high  praise.  We  take  the  more  pleasure  in 
directing  attention  to  this  feature  because  it  has 
been  sorely  lacking  in  much  that  has  been:  seen 
latelv  at  similar  exhibitions.     "  Out  of  the  mouths 
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workmanship  and  excellent  taste.     The  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  Guild  sent  little  of  special  interest. 

The  Sheffield  Guild  excelled  in  metal  work, 
chiefly  through  the  exhibit  bv  H.  H.  Stansfield. 
A  number  of  pieces  of  door  furniture  bv  this  artist 
gained,  we  believe,  a  high  award  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  ;  they  showed  wonderful  variety  in 
design  and  treatment.  The  Bolton,  Chester, 
Derby,  Stockport,  Eccles,  Blackburn,  and  Bettley 
Guilds  were  also  represented.  We  now  turn  to  the 
work  of  the  unattached  and  non-members.     These 


of  babes  and  sucklings  "  one  may  learn  wisdom, 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  something 
is  to  be  learned  by  certain  pretentious  but  careless 
craftsmen  from  such  work  as  is  turned  out  by  the 
Potteries  Cripples'  Guild,  an  association  whose 
usefulness  has  been  greatly  developed  through 
the  energy  and  generosity  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Starting  as  the  Hanley  Cinderella 
Club,  the  members  later,  receiving  instruction  in 
craft  work,  rapidly  developed  into  capable 
craftsmen,    who    now    execute    orders    in    fender- 
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kerbs,  grilles,  overmantels,  goblets,  caskets, 
jewellery,  and  a  variety  of  work  in  metals  and 
enamels,  some  of  which  would  do  credit  to 
their  seniors  of  far  riper  experience.  Certainly 
their  exhibit  at  Manchester  went  far  to  justify  Her 
Grace's  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  her  proteges,  for 
they  sent  some  of  the  best  metal  work  in  the  exhi- 
bition. We  would  mention  specially  the  candle- 
sticks in  copper,  and  a  copper  repousse  plaque  with 
enamel,  both  executed  by  \V.  Jervis.     All  the  work 


in  praise  of  Mr.  Howson  Taylor's  beautiful  "  Ruskin 
Pottery "  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  in 
detail  to  his  exhibit  at  Manchester.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  repeated  there  his  success  at  Leeds 
and  Leicester.  We  may  add,  though,  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  see  the  Ruskin  pottery  more 
generally  on  sale  in  the  London  shops,  where,  at 
its  extremely  moderate  prices,  it  should  speedily 
oust  from  public  favour  the  more  showy  and  high- 
priced  Continental  ware  of  the  same  genre. 


Writing  Cabin 
Inlaid  with  Plvv 
AND  Ebony 

Designed 

BY 

Ambrose 
Heal,  junr 

Exhibited  by 
Heal  &  Sons 


was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Newey,  and  well  designed, 
too.  If  this  gentleman  continues  to  direct  this  side 
of  the  Guild's  work,  success  is  certain,  for,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  workmanship  already  is  excellent. 
F.  Braddon,  some  of  whose  productions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Barnstaple  Guild  are  familiar  to  our 
readers,  had  a  capital  display  of  metal  work.  We 
liked  especially  the  steel  candle  sconce,  set  with 
azurites,  in  which  copper  was  employed  with  a 
rich  though  quiet  effect.    We  have  spoken  so  lately 


The  Mercian  Guild  had  a  striking  display  of  their 
pottery,  several  of  the  pieces  being  those  we  illus- 
trated last  month.  Most  of  the  designs  were  by  F. 
Rhead,  executed  by  L.  and  H.  Rhead,  J.  Mayer,  F. 
Loffil,  W.  Murray,']-  Barclay,  and  M.  Turner.  We 
hear  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  this  excellent 
Guild  being  broken  up,  but  at  least  we  have  the 
consolation  that  the  work  of  the  various  members 
will  continue.  So  little  good  pottery  comes  from 
the  Hanley  district   that  the  attempts  of  any  band 
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of  workers  to  improve  this  condition  of  things 
should  be  encouraged.  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  the  pottery  designed  by  G.  R.  Rigby. 
It  is  named  the  "  Peacock,"  and  is  made  by  E. 
Brain  &  Co.  There  were  but  a  few  pieces  on 
exhibition,  as  the  manufacture  has  only  frecently 
been  commenced.  We'  shall  illustrate  some  of 
this  work  next  month,  when  we  may  be  able  to  say 
more  about  it.  An  extensive  show  was  made  by 
the  Delia  Robbia  Pottery  Company,  which  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Rathbone.  This  pottery 
is  shown  so  often  and  is  so  well  known  that  to 
describe  it  would  be  superfluous.  A.  F.  P. 

[To  be  concluded.) 
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The  colours  of  precious  stones  vary  much. 
Mineralogists  recognise  the  different  kinds  by  their 
crystallisation,  their  hardness  and  chemical  com- 
position, whatever  their  colour,  but  lapidaries  and 
their  customers  have  agreed  that  the  most  desirable 
varieties  of  each  gem  are  those  in  which  the  tvpical 
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ENAMELLED  CaST-IRON  MANTELPIECE. 

Designed  by  Mr.  Francis  D., Bedford  for  the  Teale 
Fireplace  Company. 

colour  is  purest  and  strongest.  Thus  the  diamond 
should  be  most  transparent,  the  purest  Cfystal 
coming  next,  and  strass  after.  The  best  strass  is 
made  with  powdered  rock  crystal,  oxide  of  lead, 
potash,  borax  and  white  oxide  of  arsenic.  The 
ruby  should  be  of  a  lake  or  carmine  tone  ;  garnet, 
of   a    dark,    purplish   lake  ;    sapjihire,   of  an   ultra- 


Oak  Chest  of  Drawers  with  Cupboards. 

Designed  by  Ambrose  Heal,  Junr. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Heal  &  Sons. 


The  newspapers  inveigh  against  the  extravagant 
pampering  of  pet  dogs  that  is  prevalent  in  a  certain 
"set,"  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  form  of 
fashionable  folly.  In  France,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Havard  tells  us  of  hutches  for  pet  dogs,  of 
basket-work  lined  with  silk,  of  walnut  inlaid  with 
ebony,  of  marquetry  with  ornaments  in  gilt  bronze. 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  dogs  had  a  hutch  covered 
with  damask,  and  suppHed  within  with  mattresses 
and  coverlets.  Another  pet  animal  had  one  in 
yellow  Genoa  damask,  which  might  be  taken  apart 
in  summer  and  mounted  as  a  bedstead,  with  canopy 
and  curtains  fringed  with  silver.  Still  another  had 
a  chateau  like  a  lord,  with  its  jet  d'eau  and  wrought 
grille  at  the  entrance. 


Enamelled  Cast-iron  Mantelpiece. 

Designed  by  Mr.  Francis  D.  Bedford  for  the  Teale 
Fireplace  Company. 

marine  blue  ;  chrysolite,  greenish  yellow  ;  beryl, 
yellowish  green  ;  emerald,  green  ;  amethyst,  deep 
violet  ;  tourmaline,  between  brown  and  green  ; 
opal,  milk  white,  with  flame-coloured  and  greenish- 
blue  reflections  ;  carnelian,  a  cherry  red  ;  jet,  black. 
This  last,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  inflammable. 


Smoker's  Cabinet,  in  Carved  Oak.    By  Marie  Jefferson. 
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GOOD    seamstress   is   known    by    a    short 
thread  "  is  an  adage  which  some  needle- 
workers  take  comfort    in    repeating  toi  a 
novice    struggling   with    a    tangling    line 
and  fast  tangling  patience.     It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever,  that  this   old   saying  is   founded   on   fallacy. 


evenness  of  work,  and  is  likely  to  break  the  surface 
by  the  fastening  necessary  at  both  ends  of  the 
thread.  If  the  thread  commences  to  wear,  its  gloss 
and  smoothness  can  often  be  restored  by  passing  it 
quickly  between  the  edge  of  the  thumb-nail  and 
tip    of  the  forefinger.     A  strand  of  silk  one  yard 


Carved  Dyptich,  enclosing  a  Set  of  Picture  Frames. 

Designed  by  J.  Lawrence.     Executed  by  J.  Ridsdale 
Exhibited   at   the   arts   and   Crafts   Exhibition   at   Leeds. 


When  skill  has  been  acquired  through  practice,  a 
long  thread  which  is  allowed  to  flow  easily  and 
guarded  against  catching  in  surrounding  objects  is 
much  better.  The  constant  interruption  caused  by 
threading    the    needle    interferes    greatly  with    the 


long  is  not  too  much  for  a  needle  in  a  practised 
hand  to  carry.  Anvone  who  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  handling  a  long  thread  will  be  repaid  by  the 
additional  ease  and  grace  the  long  sweep  culti- 
vates. 


"The  Magic  Globe,"  for  Electric  Light.  By  Frances  Darlington. 
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IT  is  the  connoisseur  and  dilettante  who  are 
always  kept  in  view  in  Jacquemart's  standard 
work  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  so  with  most 
of  our  more  modern  histories  of  furniture. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  that 
we  find  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  Davis  Benn  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  handsome  volume  before  us  ;  for  we 
recognise  it  as  that  of  the  able  editor  of  The  Cabinet 
Maker  and  Art  Furnisher,  organ  of  the  trade,  and 
we  know  that,  at  all  events,  his  big  subject  will 
be  handled  in  a  practical  manner.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed.  Devoting  himself  mainly-  to  English 
furniture,  he  carries  us  along  with  him  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  "  early  days  of  Jacobean," 
the  "  inception  of  Queen  Anne,"  to  Chippendale, 
Heppehvhite  and  Sheraton,  and  so  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
English  styles  of  furniture,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were,  for  the  most  fiart,  but  modifications  of  the 
contemporary  French  styles,  when,  indeed,  they 
were  not  absolute  copies  of  them.  With  the 
decline  of  the  classic  "  Empire  "  style  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  there  being  no  new  French  models 
worthy  of  our  emulation,  we  drifted  into  the 
atrocities  of  the  early  Victorian  era,  and,  later — 
once  more  imitating  our  Gallic  neighbours — into 
those  of  the  third  Empire.  About  the  half  a  century 
or  more  covering  this  deplorable  period,  Mr.  Benn 


and  it  should  have  bridged  the  chasm  between  the 
style  of  the  First  Empire  and  the  "New  Art" 
development  across  the  Channel,  to  which  many 
pages  are  devoted— principally  to  illustrate  its 
extravagances  ;  although,  in  fa'irness,  it  must  be 
said  that  some  rational,  not  to  say  quite  acceptable 
French,    examples    under    the   "same    discredited 
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is 'mercifully  silent.  Yet  we  can  but  think 'that 
reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  Eastlake 
movement,  which  assuredly  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance in  its  honest,  if  mistaken,  efforts  to  adapt 
Gothic  forms  to  domestic  uses.  At  all  events,  it 
was  the  first  indication  of  a  desire  for  better  things, 

•  *  Style  in  Fur.\-iture.  By  R.  Davis  Benn.  With  illustra- 
tions by  \V.  C.  Baldock.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
39,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.     (Price  2is.  net.) 


designation  are  also  shown.  In  Germany  and 
Austria,  this  "  stringy,  interlaced,  entangled'  style 
of  ornament  "  is  called  the  "  Moderne  Stil,"  and  in 
the  illustrations  given  in  the  book  we  note  with 
satisfaction  the  same  spirit  of  absolute  faiiness 
which  characterises  the  whole  volume.  These 
examples  are  "good,  bad,  and  different" — as  a 
dear  old  family  servant  of  Hie  writer  used  to  say. 

Speaking  of  the  fairness  of  the  author  brings  us 
to  the  closing  chapter,  which  we  find  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book.  In  it  he  discusses  what  he 
calls  "  The  '  Quaint  Style  '  of  Furniture."  Under 
this  not  very  happy  designation — which,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  from  him,  "  has  come  into  current 
use  " — he  discusses  the  style  of  furniture  associated, 
he  says,  with  the  name.s' of  "Liberty,"  "  Morris," 
and  "  The  Arts  and  Crafts."  To  the  aims  of  the 
latter  Society  he  pays  his  respects  as  follows  : — 

"  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  sum  up,  as  concisely  and 
yet  as  fully  as  lies  within  my  power,  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  creed  subscribed  to  by  this  little  band 
of  workers  who  have  come  so  greatly  into  promi- 
nence of  late  years.  They  may,  I  think,  be  stated 
as  follows  : — That  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  That  the  artist  and  craftsman,  who  create 
and  produce  beautiful  things,  have  as  much  right 
to  be  known  to  the  public  as  the  middleman, 
who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
could  not  produce  a  beautiful  thing  if  he  tried, 
and  has  no  desire  to.  That  both  artist  and 
craftsman  should  be  in   a  position  to  work  under 
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such  conditions  that  they  may  tind  actual  pleasure 
in  the  labour  of  their  heads  and  hands.     That  the 


Example  of  Modern  British  Furniture. 

From  R.  Davis  Benn's  "Style  in  Furniture."     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 


public  should  be  educated    in  such  a  way  as    to 
enable  it  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  art  and  craftsmanship,  and  so 
be  induced  to  encourage  the  one  and 
reject  the  other. 

"  These,  so  far  as  I  understand 
them,  are  the  main  teachings  of  the 
Society,  but  prevailing  conditions  al- 
ways have  been,  and  still  are,  too 
strong  for  them.  What  are  those 
conditions  ?  The  labourer  is  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  his  hire,  and  not 
infrequently  starves  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  it.  If  the  artist  and  crafts- 
man make  any  attempt  to  bring  their 
names  before  the  public  they  do  so 
at  their  own  risk,  knowing  that  it 
may  spell  financial  ruin  to  them — the 
majority  of  the  middlemen  see  to 
that.  In  the  great  mass  of  their 
work  the  artist  and  craftsman  are  too 
much  engaged  in  getting  through  at 
a  'cutting  price,'  to  iind  pleasure  in 
it — disgust  is  nearer  the  mark.  Most 
members  of  the  public  prefer  to  buy 
the  cheap,  showy — and  nasty,  to  the 
cheap,  simple — and  good." 

The  case  seems  fairly  stated,  and 
the    answer,   from    the    commercial 
point  of   view,  is    plausible    enough. 
But  with  the   economic  side  of    the  question    we 
have  nothing  to  do.     It  is  a  social   problem  the 


consideration  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  an 

art  magazine.  But  what  is  very  much  to  the  point 
is  that  our  author,  who  is  entitled  to 
speak  for  the  trade,  admits  that  the 
society  "  have  accomplished  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  good,"  although 
he  asserts  that  in  some  cases  their 
furniture  was  so  badly  put  together 
that  it  came  to  pieces  in  the  gallery 
where  it  was  exhibited.  "  The  pro- 
fessional furniture  designer,  and  the 
manufacturer — in  fact,  the  much- 
abused  '  trade  ' — saw  that  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibitions  had  done 
luuch  towards  the  creation  of  a 
genuine  demand  for  simple  and 
quaint  furniture  ;  so  they,  who  were 
trained  in  the  business,  set  to  work 
in  that  direction,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  most  modern,  and  most 
perfect,  facilities  and  manufacturing 
appliances  that  money  can  command, 
produced  their  own  designs  upon 
commercial  lines,  and  found  that 
they  met  with  the  heartiest  welcome. 
Thus  these  simple  forms  found  their 
way  into  the  greater  number  of  the 
furnishers'  show-rooms  of  any  im- 
portance up  and  down  the  country, 
and,  as  they  were  unusual,  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  and  far  superior 
in   construction  and  design  to  miicji 

that   was    already  there,  their    popularity    became 

assured." 


Example  of  Modern  British  Furniture. 

From  R.  Davis  Benn's  "Style  in  Furniture."     (Longmans,  Green  &  Go.) 


As  examples  of  the  severe  simplicity  characteristic 
of  the  furniture  exhibited  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
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Society  "  not  so  very  long  ago,"  several  of  the 
pieces  shown  are  illustrated — we  reproduce  two 
of  them  on  page  34.  Then,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  the  "trade,"  he 
gives  several  designs  (by  Mr.  W.  Baldock),  in- 
spired, he  says,  by  "  exactly  the  same  spirit,  but  it 
is  that  spirit  interpreted  by  one  who  has  made  a 
life-long  study  of  the  task  in  hand,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the 
simple  amateur."  Is  that  not  just  a  little  patronis- 
ing ?  Still,  some  of  the  designs  in  question — we 
reproduce  two  of  them  on  page  35 — are  very  good, 
and,  no  matter  from  what  source  they  may  be 
derived,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  "  the  furnishers'  showrooms." 

Summing  up  the  situation,  our  author  declares 
that  "  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  so  great  a  degree  of  good  taste  was 
to  be  found  in  the  furnishing  showrooms  as  is  to  be 
seen  there  to-day,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
e.xcuse  for  anvone,  however  limited  may  be  his 
resources,  to  admit  into  the  home  ugliness  in  the 
form  of  furniture."  True,  and,  as  we  hav'e  seen, 
the  credit  for  it  all  belongs  primarily  to  the  able 
and  spirited  little  band  of  artists  constituting  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  who  Hrst  demonstrated  to 
the  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  that  good  taste 
in  design  and  soundness  in  material  and  workman- 
ship are  compatible  with  production  at  reasonable 
prices. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  XIr.  Benn  shows 
a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  the  value  of 
his  lucid  text  is  enhanced  by  the  clearness  and  pro- 
fusion of  Mr.  Baldock's  very  suitable  pen  drawings. 
The  paper,  printing,  and  binding  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 


Our  Prize  Photographs. 

IT  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  hud  that  our  Art.s 
&  Crafts  medal  offered,  in  competition,  for 
the  best  set  of  photographs  of  wood  carvings 
taken  in  any  church  in  Great  Britain  has  to  be 
awarded,  not  for  old  work,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  anticipated,  but  for  work  bearing  no  later 
date  than  1898.  This  is  the  year  of  the  execution 
of  Messrs.  Ratte  &  Kette's  beautiful  oak  pulpit  in 
Southwell  Minster,  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Loughton 
selected  as  the  subject  for  his  camera,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  chosen  well.  The  church 
itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and,  with  its 
venerable  associations,  seems  to  be  a  worth}-  re- 
cipient for  Miss  Gordon's  handsome  gift.  The 
rich  Gothic  design  of  Bodley  is  in  his  best  manner, 
and  the  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  carried  out 
with  a  nice  sense  of  fitness.  The  carving  itself 
is  marked  by  breadth  and  simplicitv.  There 
are  five  carved  figures.  We  have  contented  our- 
selves with  the  reproduction  of  four  of  them.  The 
missing  effigy  is  that  of  King  Edwin,  who,  tradition 
asserts,  accompanied  Paulinus,  the  reputed  founder 
.of  the  church  (a.d.    630),  when    he    baptized    the 


OUR    PRIZE    PHOTOGRAPHS    OF 
WOOD-CARVING   IN   CHURCHES. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  LoUGHTON  ("Albo"),  Winner 
of  "Arts  &  Crafts  "  Silver  Medal. 


The  Carved  Oak  Pulpit  in  the  Nave  of 
Southwell  Minsthr. 

(Details  shown  on  pages  37,  38,  39.) 
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Mercians  in  the  Trent.  His  consort,  Queen  Ethel- 
burga,  is  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  Saint  Augustine, 
at  whose  right  is  the  central  group  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

We  feel  encouraged  to  invite  another  photo- 
graphic competition  on  the  same  lines  as  have 
governed   this  one.      Particulars   will  be  found  on 


SHOULD   a   bookseller    be  a    bibliophile   or 
not  ? "  someone   asks.     That    is    an    open 
question.        If  he  is  not  he  executes  his 
orders  with  commercial  precision,  is  con- 
tent with  the   fair,  reasonable — not  mania-value — 
profit  on  his  wares  ;  if  he  is  he  is  apt  to  know  too 
much,  and  the  Spaniards  have  astory  of  a  certain 


OUR    PRIZE    PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   WOOD   CARVING    IN    CHURCHES. 


The  Canopy  of  thh  Carved  Oak  Pulpit  in  Southwell  Minster. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  LOUGHTON  ("Albo"),  Winner  of  "Arts  &  Crafts"  Silver  Medal. 


another  page.  The  field  is  such  an  exceedingly 
rich  one  that  we  trust  that  next  time  there  will  be 
a  much  larger  number  of  competitors. 


To  a  correspondent  who  asks  how  to  prevent 
her  photographs  from  "  curling  after  being 
mounted,"  we  would  suggest  that,  when  using 
plain  mounts,  she  dampen  both  the  mounts  and 
prints,  letting  them  dry  together  under  pressure. 


bookdealer  who  found  himself  compelled,  by  the 
exigencies  of  business,  to  sell  the  most  valuable 
book  of  his  shop,  followed  the  buyer  to  his  room, 
killed  him,  took  possession  of  the  book,  was  brought 
to  trial  for  his  crime,  and  never  spoke  a  word  of 
repentance  until  witnesses  proved  that  the  book 
was  not  a  unique  copy. 


Do  not  begin  to  paint  with  your  palette  knife  until 
you  have  learned  to  make  pictures  with  your  brush. 
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OUR   PRIZE    PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  WOOD-CARVING    IN   CHURCHES. 


Details  of  the  Statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  Saint 

Augustine,  and  Queen  Ethelburga, 

ON  THE  Carved  Oak  Pulpit  in  Southwell  Minster. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  LOUGHTON  (" Albo"),  Winner  of  "Arts  &  Crafts  "  Silver  Medal. 
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OUR   PRIZE    PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  WOOD-CARVING   IN 
CHURCHES 


Details  of  the  Statues  of  Queen 
Ethelburga  and  Bishop  Paulinus 

(Reputed  Founder  of  the  Church,  a.d.  b30) 

ON  THE  Carved  Oak  Pulpit  in 
Southwell  Minster. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  LOUGHTON  ("  Albo  ") 
Winner  of  "Arts  &  Crafts"  Silver  Meda 
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DESIGN    FOR    EMBROIDERY. 


By  G.  may  shepherd. 


For  much  enlarged  Detail,  see  Surplement  B. 


(For  suggestions  for  treatment,  see  page  49.) 
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Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 

AN    EMBROIDERED   STOLE. 

(.Sii'   Supplement   B.| 

OUR  stole  this  month  is  intended  for  festival 
use,  since  the  design  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  is  now  generall)'  seen  on  an 
ordinary  stole,  although  in  olden  times  it 
was  common  to  have  it  worked  all  over.  A  strict 
Ritualist  will  have  four  stoles  of  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical colours  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  as  with  altar- 
cloths,  only  two  are  used,  purple  for  Lent,  and 
red  for  all  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  silk 
chosen  for  the  ground  should  be  a  good  gros-grain, 
and  of  a  creamy  tint,  because  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  select  a  colouring  for  a  creamy  ground  than  for 
one  with  a  blue- white  tinge.  The  stole  should  be 
two  and  a  half  yards  long,  the  ends  being  not 
wider  than  five  inches,  and  it  should  narrow  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  the  centre,  where  the  small 
Maltese  cross  should  be  embroidered.  It  generally 
saves  material  to  cut  it  in  two  pieces,  placing  the 
joining  just  where  the  centre  cross  covers  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  same  silk  should  be  used  for 
the  under  side,  but,  if  a  thinner  one  is  preferred, 
it  must  match  in  tone,  and  greater  care  will  be 
necessary  in  making  it  up. 

As  the  silk  is  expensive,  and  there  should  be  no 
waste,  the  stole  should  be  cut  out  first  to  the  exact 
size  in  a  stiffish  linen,  to  form  the  interlining,  and  the 
silk  may  then  be  cut  out  in  two  pieces,  reversed,  as 
to  the  wide  and  narrow  portions,  leaving  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  all  round  beyond  the  interlining.  The 
wide  ends  should  then  be  carefully  tacked  on  to 
backing  which  has  been  previouslj-  framed  ready  ; 
they  must  be  fnst  placed  exactly  in  position,  and 
temporarily  fastened  with  pins,  and  then  neatly 
herringboned  on  to  the  backing,  taking  care  that 
the  stitches  do  not  go  beyond  the  cjuarter-inch 
margin  allowed  for  turning.  We  are  now  sup- 
posing that  the  design  is  already  marked  on  the 
silk,  in  which  case  the  remainder  of  the  silk  should 
be  folded  carefully  in  silver  paper,  and  laid  on  the 
end  of  the  frame  so  as  only  to  expose  that  portion 
on  which  the  work  is  to  be. 

In  any  case,  the  exact  size  of  the  stole  should  be 
marked  out  on  the  silk,  either  with  a  tacking  thread 
of  coloured  silk,  or  with  tailor's  chalk,  taking  care 
that  it  lies  quite  straight  with  the  weaving  of  the 
ground.  The  design,  which  has  been  traced  in  the 
correct  size,  and  pricked — as  formerlv  described — 
must  be  laid  face  downward  on  the  silk  and,  while 
it  is  held  firmly  with  weights,  and  kept  steady  with 
the  left  hand,  a  rolled  flannel  pad  must  be  dipped 
in  pounce  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of 
charcoal  to  pipe  clay,  so  as  to  be  of  a  Hght  grey 
colour,  and  carefully  rubbed  over  the  pattern.  This 
must  then  be  raisecl  carefully  so  as  not  to  spill  any 
of  the  superfluous  pounce  over  the  white  silk,  and 
if  any  should  remain  where  it  is  not  wanted,  blow  it 
lightly  oft'.  The  outline  marked  out  by  the  pounce 
must  then  be  gone  over  with  a  very  line  brush, 
dipped  in  black  paint,  and  held  very  upright,  or,  in 


many  cases,  where  the  ground  is  white,  a  sharply 
pointed  lead-pencil  is  enough  to  mark  out  the 
design.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  work  is  to 
be  done  at  once  and  is  not  to  be  packed,  otherwise 
the  pencil  will  rub.  Oil  paint  is  the  right  thing  to 
use  under  any  other  circumstances.  After  the 
marking  is  done  and  is  quite  dry,  any  pounce 
remaining  must  be  blown  or  dusted  off  with  a 
clean  handkerchief,  but  as  the  marker  goes  on  with 
her  work  she  will  blow  off  the  pounce,  as  it  leaves 
sufficient  indication  for  her  to  follow  with  her 
brush. 


Irish  Lace  (Carrickmacross)  Applique 
AND  Guipure. 

Designed  by  R.  A.  Dawson  (Municipal  Technical 
Institute,  Belfast).     Executed  by  Miss  N.  Deacon. 

The  colours  to  be  used  should  now  be  chosen  by 
throwing  them  on  the  work  and  selecting  those 
which  work  in  most  harmoniously,  taking  into 
account  the  mass  of  gold  in  the  monogram.  When 
this  is  decided  a  sheet  of  silver  paper  should  be 
tacked  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  cut  so  that  it 
may  be  turned  back  as  the  work  proceeds.  As 
soon  as  any  of  it  is  finished  another  piece  of  silver 
paper  should  be  kept,  which  may  be  unfolded 
over  the  work  as  the  other  piece  is  turned  back. 

L.  H. 
(Tu  be  coiiihukJ.) 
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QUEEN    ELIZABETH'S   BIBLE. 

WE  have  already  alluded  to  the  beautifully 
executed  copies  of  embroidered  book- 
covers  of  historic  interest  which  are  a 
feature  of    the    dainty   productions   of 
the  Workintr  Ladies'  Guild.     This  month  we  give 


Bible  is  at  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Such 
embroidered  book-co\ers  were  very  popular  in 
England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Whether  or  not  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  worked 
this  model  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  known  that  she 
spent  much  time  in  embroidering  similar  covers  for 
illuminated  missals  and  devotional  manuscript  books^ 


Facsimile 
OF  AN  Em- 
broidered 
Bible 

OWNED   BY 

Queen 
Elizabeth 


a  drawing  of  one  of  them,  indicating  in  detail  the 
method  of  execution,  which  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Guild  for  publication.  We  would 
add  that  the  photographed  facsimile  of  the  same 
precious  model,  illustrated  on  the  present  page,  is 
taken  from  a  copy  exquisitely  worked  by  Mrs. 
Harry    Brownlow,    of    Cambridge.      The    original 


which  she  presented  to  her  relatives  and  otiieis  for 
birthday  gifts.  Fine  examples  of  these  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections. 
Most  frequently  they  were  worked  on  a  rich  velvet, 
often  combined  with  satin.  White  satin  was  often 
put  on  a  dark  red  or  blue  velvet  ;  sometimes  the 
whole  cover  was  of  white  satin. 


4^ 


.k 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible.    Detailed  Drawing  of  Embroidery. 

(_By  Courtesy  of  the  Ladies'  Working  Guild.) 
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Practical  Aids  to  Art  Workers. 


SOME    BOOKS    OF    PERMANENT    VALUE     FOR     THE 
ART   WORKER'S   AND   THE    ART    LOVER'S   LIBRARY. 


WHILE   it   is   our  purpose  to  notice  under 
this  heading  all  new  art   manuals,   tech- 
nical treatises,  and  works  of  reference, 
that    may    especiallj-    commend    them- 
selves, in  our  judgment,  as  of  value  to  our  readers, 

we  shall  by  no  means 
conline  ourselves  to  the 
review  of  new  books. 
We  have  observed  with 
regret  that  many  works 
of  decided  value  to  the 
art  worker,  after  a  few 
UKjnths  desultory  sale 
become  ''  old  stock " 
on  the  shelves  of  the 
publishers,  or  dis-. 
appear  as  "remainders" 
into  the  siiops  of  the 
second-hand  bookseller, 
with  no  more  regard 
to  their  intrinsic  worth 
tlian  if  they  were  mere 
fashionable  novels  of 
the  day.  Our  aim  is 
to  invite  special  atten- 
tion to  certain  "  books, 
old  and  new,"  whose 
merits  we  consider  en- 
title them  to  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  art 
worker's  library. 


three,  the  publisher  will  have  indeed  produced   for 
the  art  worker  an  ideal  series  of  text  books. 


"^P 


From  "  Silverwork  and   Jewel- 
lery."     By   H.    Wilson.     (By 
courtesy    of    Mr.    John    Hogg, 
Publisher.) 


The  three  volumes  of 

Mr.  John  Hogg's  care- 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  Brooch  fully  considered   series 

IN  CLOISONNE  ENAMEL.     °[.  technical  handbooks 

ot  the  artistic  cratts, 
which  form  the  subject 
of  our  iirst  notice  under 
this  heading,  are  neither 
"old"  nor  "new."  The 
iirst  of  them,  "  Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of 
Books,"  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  appeared  three 
years  ago,  and  "Silverwork  and  Jewellery,''  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson,  and  "  Wood-Carving,"  by  Mr. 
George  Jack,  almost  within  the  present  year.  The 
series  is  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  Each  craft 
IS  "  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  qualitied  to  speak  with 
authority  on  Design  as  well  as  on  Workmanship," 
and  we  may  say  at  once  that  if  the  subjects  of  the 
succeeding  volumes — a  new  one  is  now  in  the  press 
— are  dealt  with  with  the  same  ability  as  are  these 


SILVERWORK  AND  JEWELLERY. 

L.AST  month,  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  brought  to  a 
close  in  cm"  columns  his  valuable  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Processes  of  Enamelling,"  and  to  those 


The  "Plique-a-jour"  Enamel  Process. 

From  "Silverwork  and  Jewellery."     By  H.  Wilson. 
(By  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Hogg,  Publisher,) 

of  our  readers  who  would  learn  more  on  the 
subject  we  can  hardly  do  a  more  friendly  service 
than    commend  to  them  Mr,  Wilson's  fascinating 
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Example  of  combining 
Tools  to  form  Patterns. 
(From  "Bookbinding.") 


liaiulbook.  The  volume,  which  is  perfectly  printed, 
aliounds  with  practical  designs  and  diagrams  by 
the  author.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
kind  permission  to  reproduce  some  of  these  for 
the  present  notice,  and  select  for  our  purpose  the 
accompanying  illustrations  as  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  the  author's  bold 
and  free  style  of  drawing, 
but  as  supplementing  in 
an  interesting  manner  Mr. 
Fisher's  illustrations  on  the 
same  subject. 

As  an  example  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  terse  and  lucid 
directions,  let  us  quote  a 
paragraph  from  his  in- 
structions. "  How  to  make 
a  Brooch  in  Cloisonne 
Enamel  " — such  as  is  illus- 
trated herewith  :  ''  Take  a 
piece  of  22-carat  gold,  size  4,  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
and  with  a  good-sized  burnisher  rub  it  into  a  very 
Hat  dome.  Draw  a  piece  of  gold  wire  through  an 
oblong-holed  draw-plate  until  it  is  about  size  10. 
Hend  it  into  a  ring  a  little  smaller  than  the  disc. 
Solder  the  ends  of  the  wire  together  in  the  flame 
with  i8-carat  solder.  Make  both  disc  and  ring 
clean,  and  solder  the  ring  so  that  it  makes  a  rim  to 
the  plate.  Have  ready  some  tlattened  gold  wire, 
diawn  several  sizes  smaller  than  the  first,  and  having 
decided  on  your  design,  bend  the  wire  edgewise 
into  the  shape  required  ;  dip  it  into  borax  water, 
and  place  it  in  position.  Get  a  section  of  the 
design  done  in  this  way,  then  charge  the  work 
with  the  snippets  of  i8-carat  solder  and  tack  the 
wires  in  their  places.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Hush 
the  joints  fully.  Boil  the  work  out  and  proceed 
until  the  panel  is  complete."  And  so  on,  each  of 
the  incidental  operations,  such  as  wire  drawing  and 
soldering,  having  been  previously  minutely  des- 
cribed and  illustrated.  We  need  not  follow  him  in 
his  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  enamel, 
the  tilling  of  the  cells,  the  fusing,  and  so  forth  ; 
with  all  of  this  the  reader  is  familiar.  About  his 
directions  for  making  "  plique-a-jour"  (network) 
enamels,  however,  we  may  venture  a  remark.  In 
artistic  handicraft  there  are  often  many  ways  of 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  each  master  has  his 
favourite  method  of  working.  In  his  article,  in 
t)iir  columns,  on  the  "  plique  a  jour"  process, 
Mr.  Fisher  expressed  his  preference  for,  and 
illustrated,  the  fret-saw  method,  which  does  away 
with  the  need  of  solder.  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  the 
method  (clearly  illustrated  herewith)  which  calls 
for  the  emjiloyment  of  a  temporary  ground  ;  the 
pierced  method,  he  says,  "  is  more  laborious,  and 
the  result  lacks  the  freedom  and  life  "  of  the  other. 
Here  we  must  leave  this  admirable  volume, 
having  touched  in  detail  upon  but  a  single  phase 
of  its  contents.  We  would  only  add  that  the 
chapters  on  goldsmith's  and  silversmith's  work 
proper — repousse  work,  chasing,  the  making  of 
Clips  and  candlesticks  and  spoons  ;  rings,  necklaces, 
and  brooches;  hair  ornaments  and  combs  ;  bracelets 


and  lockets  ;  carving  in  metal  and  casting  ; 
methods  of  polishing,  oxidising,  and  gilding ; 
setting,  shaping,  and  cutting  precious  stones — are 
treated  and  illusti'ated  with  a  degree  of  thorough- 
ness  reallv  marvellous    considering   the  restricted 
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DESIGN  FOR  THE  CENTRE  OF  A  BOOK  COVER, 
AND  THE  WAY  TO  CONSTRUCT  IT. 

From  "Bookbinding."     The  Artistic  Crafts  Series. 
(John  Hogg.  Publisher.) 

space  at  the  author's  command.  A  series  of  collo- 
type plates  of  beautiful  old  jewellery  ^and  an 
excellent  glossary  complete  the  volume.  lOnce 
more,  we  recommend  it  unreservedly  as  an  ideal 
work  of  its  kind.  (London  :  John  Hogg,  13, 
I'aternoster  Row.     3s.  net.) 


"  BOOKBINDING.  • 

The  title-page — "Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of 
Books"  is  the  complete  title — tells  us  that  this 
volume  is  a  "  text-book  for  bookbinders  and 
librarians,"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
of  these  special  classes  it  will  prove  the  more  valu- 
able,  for  neither  can  well  dispense  with   it.     But 
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there  is  a  third,  and  much  wider  public  than 
either  of  these,  to  whom  it  should  appeal — the  class 
that  embraces  every  owner  and  lover  of  books. 

So  far  as  the  technical  side  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Cockerill's  volume  is  concerned,  the  amateur 
binder  who  has  followed  the  series  of  practical 
articles  on  the  same  subject  just  completed  in  this 
magazine  will  naturally  hnd  here  much  with  which 
she — the  amateur  bookbinder  is  usually  a  woman — 
is  already  familiar  ;  but  she  can  also  find  much  that 
she  desires  still  to  know,  and  concerning  which  no 
one  could  better  instruct  her  than  our  accomplished 
author.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  whatever 
can  be  taught  of  the  craft  otherwise  than  by 
actual  demonstration  will  be  found  between  these 
covers. 

From  the  abundant  and  excellent  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Noel  Rooke  we  select,  almost  at  haphazard,  the 
two  accompanying  this  notice,  which  are  from  a 
chapter  on  gold-tooling.  They  are  suggestive 
examples  of  combining  tools  to  form  patterns. 
The  larger  one  is  a  design  for  a  centre.  Its 
construction  is  thus  described  ;  —  '"A  piece 
of  paper  is  folded,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  an  eighth  of  the  pattern  drawn 
with  a  soft  pencil  and  folded  over  on  the  line  A, 
and  transferred  by  being  rubbed  at  the  back  with 
a  folder.  This  is  lined  in  with  a  pencil,  and 
folded  over  on  the  line  B  and  rubbed  off.  This  is 
lined  in  and  folded  over  on  A  and  C,  rubbed  off  as 
before,  and  the  whole  lined  in.  The  overs  and 
unders  of  the  lines  are  then  marked,  and  gauges 
selected  to  lit.  Of  course,  it  vi'ill  take  several  trials 
before  the  lines  will  interlace  pleasantly,  and  the 
tools  iit  in."  The  other  illustration  we  have 
selected  for  reproduction  from  the  book  is  a  centre, 
in  which  a  spray  is  repeated  three  times.  There 
are  five  tools  employed  in  this  for  as  many  different 
sized  leaves.  Of  course  "  a  change  of  tools,  or 
the  slight  alteration  of  a  line,  will  give  an  entirely 
new  aspect  to  a  pattern." 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  modern  leather  bindings  shows  that  the 
bookbinders  must  share  the  blame  with  the  leather 
manufacturers  and  librarians.  It  is  serious  to  learn 
that  "  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  books  bound  in  leather 
during  the  last  thirty  years  will  need  rebinding 
during  the  next  thirty."  But  it  is  not  only  our 
modern  leather  bindings  that  are  bad.  The  usual 
cloth  case  is  a  wretched  affair  ;  one  can  hardly 
open  it  without  damage  to  the  joints.  As  Mr. 
Cockerill  remarks,  "it  fails  as  a  temporary  bincHng, 
because  the  methods  employed  result  in  serious 
damage  to  the  sections  of  the  book,  often  unfitting 
them  for  rebinding,  and  it  fails  as  a  permanent 
binding  on  account  of  the  absence  of  sound  con- 
struction." One  of  its  chief  defects  is  the  use  of 
the  hollow  back,  which  throws  all  the  strain  of 
opening  or  shutting  on  the  joints,  and  renders  the 
back  liable  to  come  right  off  if  the  book  is  much 
used.  Yet,  if  carefully  done,  satisfactory  binding 
may  be  made  with  hollow  backs.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  Mr.  Cockerill's  volume  are  the 


"Specifications  for  Bookbinding,"  covering  every 
grade  of  book,  from  "  extra  binding "  in  whole 
leather  to  "  library  bindings  of  books  of  little 
interest  or  value."  To  almost  anyone  who  has  to 
send  books  to  the  binder  these  four  pages  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  (London  ;  John 
Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row.     5s.  net.) 


"WOOD    CARVING." 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  perusing  this 
capital  little  manual  is  the  reaction  it  indicates,  in 
high  quarters,  against  that  juiceless  kind  of  conven- 


SaJf- 


mif. 


Carved  Cupboard  Doors. 

From  "  Wood  Carving."     By  George  Jack. 
(By  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Hogg,  Publisher.) 

tionalism  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  destined 
to  rob  British  design  of  all  vitality.  As,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  this  characteristic  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  the  great  school  at  South  Kensington, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  completely  the  author 
of  this  book  and  Professor  Lethaby,  who  edits  the 
series,  seem  to  be  in  accord  on  this  point.     In  re- 
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gard  to  the  teaching  of  wood-carving,  the  Professor 
says  :  "  Classes  should  be  provided  with  casts  and 
photographs  of  good  examples,  varying  from  rough 
choppings  up  to  minute  and  exquisite  work,  but  all 
having  the  breath  of  life  in  them.  There  should 
also  be  a  good  supply  of  illustrations  and  photo- 
graphs of  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  and,  above 
all,  some  branches  and  buds  of  real  leafage.  Then 
I  would  set  the  student  of  design  in  word-carving 
to  make  variations  of  such  examples  according  to 
his  own  skill  and  liking.  If  he  and  the  teacher 
could  be  got  to  clear  their  minds  of  ideas  of  '  style,' 


0^  '  m\x"'/ 


SECTION    a.  SEcVlor*      b 

Details  of  Carving  on  Cupboard  Door, 
shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

From  "Wood  Carving."     By  George  Jack. 
(By  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Hogg,  Publisher.) 

and  to  take  some  example  simply  because  thev  liked 
it,  and  to  adopt  it  just  because  it  amused  them,  the 
mj'stery  of  design  would  be  nearly  solved.  Most 
designs  will  always  be  the  making  of  one  thing 
like  another,  with  a  difference."  Speaking  of  the 
accumulation  in  carving  classes  of  "  little  carved 
squares  and  oblongs,  having  no  relation  to  any- 
thing that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  is  carved,"  he  adds  : 
"  To  carve  the  humblest  real  thing,  were  it  but  a 
real  toy  for  a  child,  would  be  better  than  the  pro- 
duction of  these  panels,  or  of  the  artificial  trivialities 
which  our  minds  instinctively  associate  with 
bazaars." 


In  conformity  with  this  idea  Mr.  Jack  reproduces, 
with  approval,  one  of  the  rude  Swiss  peasant 
carvings,  in  the  round,  of  a  bear  of  a  type  with 
which  tourists  are  familiar,  and  "  The  Sheepfold," 
a  carved  frieze-like  panel  of  his  own,  in  which 
realism  is  carried  to  an  unusual  limit,  with  uncom- 
mon ability,  in  the  spirited  representation  of 
scampering  sheep  "rounded  up"  by  a  masterful 
collie  whose  movements  are  directed  by  a  shep- 
herd, depicted  with  flying  cloak  and  crook  in 
hand.  To  understand  how  all  this,  without  con- 
fusion, is  brought  within  the  much-restricted  space 
allowed  by  the  composition,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  book  itself.  It  is  wonderful,  but  we 
shudder  to  think  of  what  the  result  might  have 
been  in  less  capable  hands.  While  we  agree  that 
"  animal  forms,  without  some  indication  of  vitality, 
are  the  dullest  of  all  dull  ornaments,"  we  would  com- 
mend as  a  safer  example  for  the  student  the  carved 
oak  covers  Mr.  Jack  did  for  one  of  the  "  Kelmscott 
Press"  books,  "Tale  of  Troy,"  which  he  also 
illustrates.  Here  we  have  with  less  violent  action  a 
wild  boar,  a  lion  and  a  stag,  skilfully  disposed 
amid  cleverly  conventionalised  foliage.  The  simply 
modelled  lion  was  based  on  a  helpful  drawing 
which  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  the  architect,  made  for 
the  author,  and  which  is  reproduced  to  show  what 
a  carver's  flrst  diagram  should  be — "  outlines  in- 
dicating the  right  relationship  of  the  main  masses, 
and  the  merest  hint  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  way 
of  detail." 

There  are  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
how  far  experimental  models  in  clay  or  wax  may 
be  used  with  advantage  by  the  carver  ;  on  propriety 
of  carving  on  furniture,  and  there  is  a  capital 
chapter  on  architectural  carving.  From  all  of  these 
we  would  like  to  quote,  but  to  be  rightly  appreciated 
these  pages  must  be  read  in  their  entirety.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  room  only  to  refer  to  the 
specimen  illustrations,  reproduced  herewith,  offer- 
ing "  some  suggestions  for  corner  cupboards, 
chosen  as  giving  the  largestarea  for  carved  surface 
with  the  minimum  of  expense  in  construction." 
These  examples  also  call  for  a  minimum  of 
carving,  especially  the  left-hand  one,  the  small 
amount  of  foliage  that  is  called  for  being  disposed 
in  small  diamond-shaped  spaces,  sunk  in  the  face 
of  the  doors,  and  there  is  a  little  on  the  bracket 
below.  The  other  design,  somewhat  more  elaborate, 
is  varied  by  having  a  larger  space  flUed  with  groups 
of  leaves.  One  of  these  groups  is  given  herewith 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  "the  oak  leaves  are  shown  with 
raised  veins  in  the  centre,  the  others  being  merely 
indicated  by  the  gouge  hollows."  Mr.  Jack,  by  the 
way,  considers  it  a  violation  of  the  "laws  of  con- 
struction in  the  carpenter's  department,"  that  when 
foliage  appears  in  panels  divided  by  plain  spaces, 
it  should  be  made  to  look  as  if  it  grew /row/  one 
panel  into  ilic  other,  with  the  suggestion  of  boughs 
passing  behind  the  solid  part."  He  considers  that 
"  it  disturbs  the  eft'ect  of  solidity  in  the  material." 
Possibly  ;  yet  something  may  be  urged  to  the  con- 
trary, from  the  point  of  view  of  Japanese  practice. 
(London;  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row.  5s.  net.) 
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Drawings    of   Hans  Holbein. 

In'  our  notice  of  the  liist  of  tlic  Gcortje  Xcwnes'  admiralilc 
series  of  volumes  of  Drawings  of  the  Great  Masters,  we 
recommended  it  as  "  A  Student's  Burne-Jones."  To  speak  of  tlie 
present  volume  as  "  A  Student's  Holbein  "  might  perhaps  be 
a  little  misleading,  for  it  contains  reproductions  only  of  his 
portrait  studies,  whereas,  it  is  known,  of  course,  that  his 
drawings  covered  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  not 
only  jewellery  and  decorative  design  in  many  branches,  but 
also  architecture  and  such  noble  material  for  the  burin 
of  the  engraver  as  his  famous  "  Dance  of  Death  "  series.  But 
for  what  is  attempted — and  he  must  be  hard  to  please,  indeed, 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  liberal  value  for  his  money — the 
volume  could  hardly  be  made  up  of  more  suitable  models  for 


This    Photograph    was   taken  on  an    llford    Chro- 
matic   Plate,  with    the    new   extra   quality   No.  1 
"  Iso  '  screen.     The   right-hand   Photograph   war, 
taken  on  an  ordinary  plate. 


the  student  or  amateur  learning  to  draw  the  human  head.  In 
spite  of  headgear  of  a  past  age,  Holbein's  men  and  women 
are  as  modern  as  if  drawn  by  a  Boughton  or  a  Herkomer. 
It  did  not  always  seem  so  in  regard  to  the  originals  of  these 
Wmdsor  drawings,  for  the  world  was  satisfied  for  about  ai.en- 
tury  to  accept  Bartolozzi's  meretricious  stipplings  as  represent- 
ing the  real  work  of  the  master.  One  can  but  feel  grateful  to 
Photography,  and  her  excellent  handmaid,  "  Process,"  for 
allowing  us  all  to  see  the  true  Holbein  as  shown  by  these 
marvellous  portrait  studies,  which  were  principally  executed 
in  crayon,  as  memoranda  probably,  for  future  reference. 
The  facsimile  reproductions  are  from  photographs  by  the 
.\utotype  Company  and  Messrs.  Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  and  very  good  they  are  ;  but  we  must  confess  to  a 
homicidal  bias  towards  the  "  process  man  "  who  allowed  the 
office  boy  or  apprentice  to  retouch  some  of  the  plates. 
Supposing  the  original  drawings  Kr/r  rubbed  a  little,  there 
is  no  person  of  taste  who  would  not  prefer  to  see  them  so 
reproduced  to  such  an  attempt  at  restoration.  Fortunately, 
the  retouches  are  not  many,  and  are  easily  recognisable. 
The  text  is  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry,  and,  we  need  hardly  add, 
is  scholarly  and  interesting.  The  book  altogether  is  a  notable 
production.     (London  :  George  Newnes,  Ltd      ys.  6d.) 


"Color  Correct  Photography." 

The  eye  accustoms  itself  to  accept  many  a  convention  in  art 
known  to  be  in  violation  of  the  facts  of  nature.  But,  as  the 
writer  of  this  bright  little  pamphlet  points  out,  some  things  are 
tolerated  in  photography,  such  as  no  one  would  overlook  in  a 
painter.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  latter,  for  instance,  "  who 
represented  his  sky  as  being  grass  green,  his  trees  and  meadows 
sky  blue,  and  his  human  beings,  lemon  yellow  or  dark  chocolate. 
It  is  equally  wrong,  and  equally  unsatisfactory  to  a  trained  eye, 
to  represent  fresh  green  grass,  brilliant  scarlet  geraniums  and 
dark  yew  trees  all  in  one  sombre  tone  of  shade,  and  contrasted 
with  a  sky  in  which  flat  white  paper  takes  the  place  of  the 
blue  depth,  with  infinite  gradation  of  white  and  grey,  and  even 
'  black  '  cloud,"  In  portraiture,  we  all  know  how  falsely  tones 
are  rendered,  not  only  in  clothing,  when  "  a  fairly  dark  blue  tie 
.  with  bright  >ellow  spots,  will  appear  as  a  light  tie  with  dark 
spots,"  but  particularly  in  the  matter  of  eyes  and  hair — blue 
eyes  will  be  pale  and  lifeless,  golden  liair  will  appear  dark,  and 
innocent  freckles  will  come  out  as  coarse  blotches.  All  these 
points  are  illustrated  as  convincingly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daffodils  and  petunias  shown  herewith.  Inasmuch  as  the 
llford  chromatic  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  trouble 
may  be  obviated,  is  by  no  means  a  new  invention  or  an  ex- 
periment, but  something  long  since  tried  and  proved,  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  incredible  that  "at  least  ninety  per  cent. 


of  all  the  devotees  of  the  camera  continue  to  use  the  old  and 
imperfect,  rather  than  the  new  and  nearly  perfect  plate." 
(Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London. — 
Price  2d.  including  postage.) 


A  Handbook  for  the  China  Collector. 

This  is  the  sub-title  of  "  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain," 
by  Edward  A.  Downman,  whose  trustworthy  records  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  chief  fictile  wares  of  the  kingdom  pro- 
duced from  the  l6th  to  the  igth  century  is  supplemented  by 
much  valuable  information  by  Aubrey  D.  Gunn,  "  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  expert  to  The  Bazaar."  Those  familiar  with  that 
excellent  journal  will  regard  his  name  as  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  book  has  been  attained,  which  is 
to  "  enable  even  a  novice  to  identify  the  ware  that  he  meets 
and  to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  young  collector." 
This   is  the   fourth  edition,  and   an  attractive   feature  is  the 
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record  of  prices  nbtaincd  for  ordinary  pieces  that  find  their 
way  on  the  marl;et,  wiiich,  as  tlie  editor  says,  will  help  the 
collector  to  form  at  least  a  useful  idea  of  the  true  value  of  any 
similar  pieces  that  may  be  offered  him.  The  volume  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  the  different  Factory  marks  are  given.  (L. 
Upcott  Gill,  Publisher,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
Price  6d.  net.) 


The  Liverpool  School  of  Painters.     By  H.  C.  Marillier. 
London  :  John  Murray,  .\lbcmarlc  Street.    (los.  6d.  net.) 

Ti)  many  this  title  will  cause  some  surprise.  It  has  been 
questioned  by  so  eminent  and  friendly  a  critic  as  Ernest 
Chesneau  whether  there  is  an  English  school  of  painting  at 
all.  "  No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any  uniformity  of  method  or 
of  teaching,  none  of  systematic  instruction  by  the  State, 
the  Academy,  or  the  Fine  Art  School,"  he  remarks  ; 
"  English  art  is  free,  and  on  that  very  account  is  infinitely 
varied,  full  of  surprises  and  unexpected  originality."  To  what 
degree  the  last  clause  may  apply  to  the  group  of  painters 
comprised  by  the  present  volume,  we  have  not  space  to  con- 
sider. It  may  suflice  to  say  that  it  gives  some  account  of 
the  Liverpool  Academy  from  1810  to  1867,  with  memoirs 
of  the  principal  artists,  and  that  its  publication  adds  a  uew 
link-in  the  chain  of  artist  biography  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  R.  W.  S.  Kichard  Ansdell, 
li.A.,  W.  L.  Wiiicius,  Huggins  (the  animal  painter),  William 
Collingwood,  W.  J.  J.  C.  Bond  ("  Alphabet  Bond  "  they  called 
him  in  Liverpool),  Robert  Tongc,  J.  W.  Oakes,  .\.R.A.,  and 
William  Davis — to  mention  no  others — are  not  names  to  be 
ignored.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  Thomas  Crane  (father 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane),  of  whose  genial  personality  we  get  a 
pleasant  glimpse.  As  the  writer  observes,  a  little  oblong 
child's  book,  called  "  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  P.  G.  and  Miss 
Crane,"  with  verses  and  illustrations  by  himself,  "  fore- 
shadow the  admirable  work  in  this  direction  of  his  more 
famous  son.  He  painted  in  oil  and  water  colour,  and  was  an 
excellent  architect  and  draughtsman.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
of  a  mechanical  turn,  and  constructed,  among  other  things,  a 
model  velocipede,  with  a  little  figure  which  worked  the  pedals, 
of  clockwork.  Accomplishments  of  this  kind  were  the  delight 
of  his  children."  The  book  is  well  printed  and  abundantly 
illustrated. 


New  Wood  carving  Designs. 

We  have  again  to  tli.ink  .Messrs.  Harger  Brothers,  of  Settle, 
Vorks,  for  copies  of  their  latest  designs.  They  keep  up  the  excel- 
lent practice  of  supplying  with  each  full-size  w'orking  drawing 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  finished  work  indicating 
the  actual  relief.  In  this  way  we  get  a  very  satisfactory 
impression  of  a  new  blackberry  design  (11  in.  by  13  in.)  for 
the  panel  of  a  medicine  chest.  No.  2,003  of  their  "  new 
series"  is  a  bold  and  simple  design  for  a  "spinning  chair," 
for  which  they  offer  to  supply  either  the  selected  oak,  cut  to 
size  and  not  fitted,  or  the  chair  ready  made  in  best  oak.  This 
enterprising  firm  is  making  a  great  bid  for  the  business  of  the 
amateur  carver,  and  he  cannot  do  better  than  write  to  them 
for  further  p.irticulars. 


An  Inexpensive  Chinese  White. 

For  the  use  of  art  students,  and  for  decorative  work  on  a 
large  scale  by  artists  and  craftsmen,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  finest  quality  of  flake  w^hite,  and  Winsor 
and  Newton  have  done  wisely  in  offering  a  collapsible  tube, 
holding  half  a  pound,  of  a  sound  white  for  such  a  small 
sum  as  eightpence.  We  have  tested  this  "  Winton  "  white,  as 
it  is  called,  and  find  it  excellent  for  ordinarv  use. 


An  exhibition  of  illustrated  postcards,  bills,  show-cards, 
tN:c.,  is  to  be  held  at  Antwerp,  from  December  3rd  to  January 
lOth,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  the 
town. 


The  death  of  Emile  Galle,  at  his  house  in  Nancy,  where 
lie  carried  on  so  successfully  his  artistic  experiments  in  deco- 
rative glass  production,  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  his  genius.  Not  long  ago  he  opened  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  his  very  original  and  beautiful  glass  in  a  side  street 
off  Oxford  Street,  but  the  enterprise  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  properly  presented  to  the  British  public. 


Treatment  of  Designs. 

EMBROIDERY. 

The  Maize  Motiv  for  Embroidery  (page  14)  will  be 
found  very  effective  if  enlarged  to  twice  to  four  times  the 
size  given  in  the  supplement.  A  tine  outlining  w'ould  bring 
it  out  very  nicely,  as  a  small  and  delicate  piece  of  work, 
but  great  care  would  be  required  to  embroider  it  solidly,  or 
in  the  long-and-short-stitch  bordering  if  the  present  size  be 
retained.  A  special  distribution  of  the  colours  will  also  be 
necessary,  or  the  suggestiveness  of  the  ears  will  be  lost  in  the 
predominating  green  of  the  leaves.  The  ears  look  decided 
enough  in  the  drawing  to  hold  their  own  ;  but  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  alone  were  worked  in  yellows  and  browns. 
Therefore,  use  the  same  yellows,  with  the  light  brown  in  the 
shadows,  for  the  stalks  and  in  the  suggestive  border  formed 
of  the  jointed  stalks.  Two  tones  of  yellow  and  three  of 
yellowish  green  would  be  sufficient  to  outline  the  design,  but 
a  little  more  elaborate  colouring  should  be  used  to  work  it  in 
full.  To  express  the  joints,  work  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
solidly  on  both  sides  of  the  opening  and  connect  them  with  a 
single  stitch  on  each  side,  which  shall  make  that  opening 
seem  of  less  width  than  the  rest  of  the  stalk.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  outline,  and  so  destroy  the 
character.  Work  the  kernels  of  corn  separately,  the  centr.il 
row  light,  those  on  each  side  a  darker  yellow,  and  the  second 
on  each  side  a  light  brown.  Take  these  stitches  perpen- 
dicularly, commencing  the  stitches  on  each  succeeding  kernel 
in  the  needle  holes  of  the  last.  This  line  of  needle  holes  will 
make  a  little  shadow  line  between  them,  and  will  hold  firm 
unless  the  ground  material  is  very  sheer,  in  which  case  one 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  it  straight  to  a  thread.  Keep  the 
shape  of  the  grains  carefully,  and,  if  it  seems  necessary,  put 
in  a  single  stitch  over  the  others  in  each  grain  of  the  central 
row  of  very  light  yellow  or  white  for  a  high  light.  The  silk 
tassels  should  be  fairly  outlined  in  one  thread  ;  or  with  the 
solid  embroidery,  work  them  in  the  twisted  outline  stitch. 
There  is  in  the  over-lapping  leaves  and  those  which  seem  to 
wrap  the  stems  a  very  nice  opportunity  for  effective  shading. 
Bring  decided  shadows  behind  the  front  leaves,  and  in  those 
clusters  around  the  ears,  let  the  first  leaves  at  the  stems  be 
quite  light,  the  others  growing  darker  until  llie  deepest  shade 
comes  behind  the  corn,  thus  throwing  it  out  nicely. 

L.  B.  W. 

The  Table  Centre  (Water  Lily).— Work  this  on  an  ivory 
white  or  a  pale  shade  of  purple  satin.  The  flowers  are  to  be 
buttonholed  in  a  rich  orange  coloured  filo-floss  silk  ;  use  three 
strands  of  the  silk.  The  leaves  and  stems  can  be  done  either 
in  satin-stitch  or  buttonholed,  in  a  pale  shade  of  green.  The 
veining,  if  on  the  wdiite  satin  ground,  is  to  be  worked  in  stem 
stitch  with  a  deep  purplcisilk  ;  if  the  other  ground  is  used,  a 
very  dark  green  or  black  silk  would  look  better.  After  the 
work  is  finished  it  is  to  be  cut  out  close  to  the  buttonholing. 


MARQUETRY. 

The  Chessboard. — Of  course,  a  light  and  a  dark  wood 
must  be  chosen.  Black  walnut  and  sycamore,  mahogany  and 
holly,  ebony  and  sycamore  are  all  suitable.  A  rich  effect 
would  be  given  if  the  outside  border  were  mahogany  or 
walnut  and  sycamore,  and  the  central  squares  ebony  and 
ivorine.  The  last-named  material  is  easy  to  work,  and  very 
inexpensive.  Paste  the  pieces  on  cartridge  paper  and  put 
them  under  pressure  to  ensure  thorough  adhesion.  As  the 
cutting  will  take  a  long  time,  the  w'ork  should  be  carefully 
clamped  and  care  taken  to  avoid  any  part  being  lost.  When 
this  part  of  the  work  is  finished,  mount  it  on  a  clamped  board 
to  avoid  subsequent  twisting  and  warping,  which  would  soon 
spoil  the  work.  The  base  should  be  fairly  stout — about  J  in. 
thick — and  made  of  very  well-seasoned  yellow  pine.  Two 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  preferably  walnut,  should  be  let  in 
underneath  across  the  grain,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove-tailed 
wedge.  It  will  be  very  advisable  to  make  the  base  first  of  all. 
Drive  in  the  wedges  tight,  and  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the 
marquetry  is  ready  for  laying,  when  a  final  drive  up  of  the 
wedges  and  a  levelling  of  the  top  will  ensure  against  anything 
but  very  slight  shrinkage.  When  the  cutting  is  finished,  split 
tlie  joirit,  carefully  fit  in  the   pieces,  and  take  great  care  that 
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corners  are  not  broken.  Use  plenty  of  good  hot  Scotch 
glue,  and  dry  between  hot  cauls  until  thoroughly  dry 
The  next  stage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult,  that 
of  cleaning  up  ;  for  the  surface  should  be  polished,  a 
thoroughly  smooth  surface  being  absolutely  necessary.  Use  a 
finely  set  toothing  plane,  and  then,  starting  with  coarse  glass- 
paper  on  a  cork  rubber,  work  tlirough  several  grades  of  paper 
until  the  finest  is  reached.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
really  good  finish,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work.  A 
border  must  be  put  on  when  the  polishing  is  finished  ;  it 
should  be  mitred  at  the  corners,  and  project  about  J  in.  above 
to  prevent  the  chessmen  from  rolling  off.  A  good  effect 
would  still  result  if  the  central  squares  were  left  plain,  and 
time  and  work  would  be  saved  to  marquetry  cutters  who  may 
think  the  work  too  much.  A.  C.  H. 


WOOD  =  CARVINQ. 

Salad  Spoon  and  Fork  Designs.— It  is  possible  to  get 
spoons  with  liandlcs  l.irge  cii mgli  In  carve,  but  if  the  carver 
prefer  to  make  them  complete,  it  will  certainly  be  more 
satisfactory.  A  block  of  wood,  such  as  lime,  sycamore,  or 
beech,  sulticiently  large  to  allow  for  the  width  and  depth  of 
both  spoon  and  fork,  should  be  planed  up.  Next  work  out 
the  shape  on  the  top  and  scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  spoon. 
Sharp  gouges  will  be  needed,  those  bent  at  the  end  being  very 
useful.  A  bent  file  or  "rifller"  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
finish  good  enougli  for  final  sandpapering.  The  next  step  is 
to  shape  the  end  and  work  out  the  bottom  of  the  spoon.  In 
oi'der  to  do  this,  as  much  of  the  handle  must  be  shaped  as 
possible,  more  especially  that  part  adjoining  the  spoon.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  this  shaping  to  avoid  breakage.  Files 
will  be  very  much  in  evidence,  as  the  finish  must  be  good.  In 
treating  tlie  fork,  which  is  usually  straight,  but,  of  course, 
may  easily  be  made  curved,  shape  in  the  same  way,  cutting 
the  prongs  with  a  fret  saw,  and  using  very  little  pressure. 
The  file  will  still  be  found  the  most  useful  tool  to  use,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  smooth  without 
it.  When  the  ends  are  done,  the  actual  carving  in  the  handle 
will  be  very  easy,  for  the  spoon  especially  will  he  a  good  test 
for  skill  in  handling  gouges.  A  small  amount  of  relief  will 
be  needed,  sharp  edges  should  be  avoided,  and  the  leaves 
should  be  Hat  and  not  proiecl  ;  otherwise  they  will  be  broken 
off. 

The  Maize  Bread-Itnife  handle  may  be  carved  before  or 
after  the  blade  is  fitted  on.  There  is  less  risk  of  splitting  the 
finished  work  if  tlie  blade  is  fitted  first.  To  do  this  have  a 
piece  of  wood  larger  than  required,  fit  a  ferrule  on  the  end, 
and  bore  a  hole  smaller  than  needed  to  take  the  end  of  the 
knife,  and  then  drive  the  handle  home.  Rough  out  the  shape, 
and  give  a  little  undercut  to  give  effect  to  the  folds  of  the 
sheath.  Avoid  sharp  projections  and  continually  feel  the  form 
as  the  work  progresses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  sharp  edges. 


OUR   CORNER    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

(See  Supplement  B.| 
The  Floral  Design,  No.  S3,  suitable  for  the  centre  of  a 
tray  or  panel,  is  verv  suitable  for  a  beginner  in  marquetry. 
It  should  be  made  from  two  pieces  of  veneer — black  walnut 
and  svcamore.  Paste  the  wood  together  with  a  piece  of 
cartridge  paper  between,  and,  as  in  fretwork,  cut  through 
quite  si4uarely.  When  all  the  cuts  have  been  made,  paste  on 
a  board,  split  the  paper  joint,  and  allow  the  black  pieces  to  fall 
in  their  place.  This  method  of  work  will  give  two  panels, 
one  dark  border  with  light  inset,  and  the  other  as  in  the 
draw-ing.  The  veneer  will  require  very  careful  .gluing,  and 
should  be  dried  between  hot  boards  to  prevent  one  part 
drying  before  another.  Use  a  toothing  plane,  and  plenty  of 
glasspaper  to  clean  up  when  thoroughly  dry. 

For  Wood  Carving,  Design  No.  83,  will  be  very  suitable 
and  simple.  11  may  be  used  for  a  panel  ;  or,  if  enlarged  by 
means  of  a  pantograph,  it  could  be  utilised  for  a  small  stool  or 
table  top.  A  parting  tool,  or  V  tool,  should  be  taken  round  the 
lines,  and  the  waste  cut  out  to  a  depth  of  about  i-l6th  in.  or  so, 
and  then  stamped  level.  Stamped  backgrounds  are  not  usually 
to  be  recommended,  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
ground  with  a  carver's  punch.  The  pattern  being  left  quite 
plain  and  square  ;  this  design  is  very  easy,  and  could  besatis- 
factorilv  made  bv  a  novice. 


For  Leather  Work. — .\  variety  of  uses  could  be  made 
of  this  simple  design.  The  tooling  should  be  firmly  done, 
and  the  ground  closely  punched  to  raise  the  design  sufficiently. 
If  a  higher  relief  is  desired,  the  pattern  should  be  incised 
or  cut  to  about  i-32nd  in.,  and  the  ground  then  punched 
down.  A  rich  effect  could  be  easily  obtained  by  tooling  the 
pattern  and  laying  it  with  gold  leaf. 

A  Lock  Plate.— This  is  suitable  for  a  door  or  a  large 
chest.  The  work  should  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  a  panel, 
the  opening  for  the  key  being  sawn  out  afterwards. 

Matchbox  Cover. — The  metal  should  be  cut  out  large 
enough  to  take  the  whole  of  the  pattern,  and  the  tracing  or 
chasing  must  he  carefully  done.  A  little  form  sliould  be  given 
to  the  clouds.  When  cutting  out,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  to  the  lines  and  finish  up  squarely.  Afterwards,  bend 
to  the  lines  and  run  some  solder  up  each  joint. 


ART  SCHOOL   EXHIBITIONS. 

The    South    Kensington    Sketching    Club.—  .Vt   the 

Roval  College  of  Art  in  Xnveniher  tlie  v.ication  work  of  the 
students,  in  compctitimi  for  the  many  prizes  offered  by 
the  Professors  and  friends,  made  an  interesting  display.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  modelling  the  exhibits  were 
the  most  distinguished,  and  those  relating  to  applied  design 
among  the  least  satisfactory.  "  Mother  and  Babe  "  with  tlie 
"  Guardian  Angel,"  with  huge  wings,  for  a  background,  was 
the  favourite  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  "  Sleep,"  but  there 
were  beautiful  variations  of  the  theme.     The  awards  were  : 

Sectwx  .a,  (Present  Students).  Club  Prizes.- Z,i!;/(/.scii/>c /" 
Oil:  ist,Mr.  Grant  Murray;  2nd,  Mr.Wooller  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr. 
G.  Baker,  Mr.  Pope.  Set  of  Sketches  in  Coloiin(Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Special  Prize);  Mr.  Woolway.  Club  Prize;  1st,  Mr. 
A.  K.  Smith  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Pettinger,  Mr.  Grant  Murray  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  McKinder  ;  3rd,  Miss  Dunkley  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Kidd, 
Mr.Morley,  Miss  Browning,  Miss  Jameson.  Set  ofSJ;etelies  in 
Blaek  and  White  :  ist,  Mr.  Osborne  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Miss  Far.aday, 
Miss  Ashworlh,  Miss  Browning.  Interior  in  Colour:  1st,  Miss 
Brenii;md  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Miss  Simons,  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Smith.  Modelliuii  in  Relief :  ist.  Miss  Windley  ;  Hon.  Men., 
Mr.  T.  Smith.     Measnred  Dniifings  :  1st,  Mr.  Denham. 

Section  C  (Past  Students),  Club  Prizes,— /•"/,;,<//(•(■.  SnhjccI  : 
"  Life  in  the  Fields,"  1st,  Mr,  Scott  ;  Hon,  Men,,  Mr.  Lintott, 
Lnndscite  in  Oil:  ist,  Mr.  Scott;  Hon,  Men,,  Mr,  Hodgson 
Loblev,  Set  of  Sketches  in  Colour:  ist,  Mr,  C,  Alban  Wallis. 
Si'EciAL  Phizes,- S(7  of  Sketches  in  Colour  {Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's), See  above,  A  Portntit  (Marquis  of  Londonderry's): 
1st,  Miss  Mackenzie  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Sparkes  ;  Miss  Jameson. 
£1,  3s,—"  Design  founded  on  some  form  or  scheme  of  colour 
in  nature,  and  ;idapted  to  some  decorative  purpose  ;  for  iii- 
st;ince,  woven  or  printed  textiles,  embroidery,  wall-paper, 
colour  print,  or  painted  decoration,"  (W.aeter  Cu.-vne, 
R.W.S,)— 1st,  Mr,  Wooller  ;  Hon.  Men,,  Mr,  Brown. 

_£:i,— "Design  for  a  pend;int  electrolier  of  six  lights.  Draw- 
ing to  be  qu:irter  real  dimensions,  with  sketches  of  parts  full 
size,"     (T,  G,  Jackson,  R,A,)— 1st,  Mr,  Hobhis. 

£2  2s. — "  Sketch  for  book  illustration  in  black  and  white, 
either  figure  or  landscape."  (Giluekt  R.  Redguave,  Ksq.)— 
1st,  Mr.  Spare  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr,  Kruger, 

-f  1  3s,,  £2  2S, — "  Panel  for  a  library  overmantel.  Size,  8  11. 
loiTg  by  6  ft,  high  ;  to  be  executed  in  colour,  any  medium  ; 
iKilf  full  size.  Subject,  '  Literature,'  "  (THE  Principal  and 
Prof,  MoiKA,)— ist,  Mr,  Budd  ;  2nd,  Mr,  Crane, 

£2  2s.,  £1  IS,—"  Pen  and  ink  sketch  of  an  architectural 
subject,"'  (Prof.  Bekesfokd  Pite,  F,R,LB,A,,  and  C,  de 
Gm:cHY,  Esq.)— 1st,  Mr.  Osborne  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Reed  ;  Hon. 
Men.,  Mr.  Smart,  Miss  Jacobs. 

£2  2S  — "  Piece  of  workmanship  (designed  and  wrought  by 
the  same  student)  in  one  of  the  artistic  crafts."  (Prof.  Lethauv.) 
—Bracketed  1st,  Mr,  Livens,  Mr,  Mitchell, 

r-.  -.s  £\  IS,—"  Modelling  for  the  Gilbert,  Subject, 
"Sleep"'  (Prof,  E.  Lanteri  and  B.  Clemens,  Esq.)— 1st, 
Miss  Baker  ;  2nd,  Mr,  V,  Hill  ;  Hon,  Men,,  Miss  Billing, 

/'i  IS —"Any  effect  of  n;iture,"  (G.  Morton,  Esq.)— 1st, 
Mr?  Grant  Murray  ;  Hon,  Men,,  Miss  Jameson,  Mr,  Kay,  Mr, 

F,M,  Jones,                                               ,  .,      „     ,r^    u,^, 

r->  2s— "Set  of  studies  of  figures  in  action,       (G,  HA\- 

wooD,  Esq.)— 1st,  Miss  Jameson  ;    Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Morrow, 
Mr.  Morley. 
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£2  2s. — "  Modelled  design  for  a  casket,  to  he  executed  in 
silver.  Size  about  10  in.  long  by  5  in.  wide.  For  presentation 
to  a  poet."  (J.  A.  Grant,  Esq.)— ist,  Mr.  Goulden  ;  Hon. 
Men.,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Boyes. 

£2  2s.— "Sketch  of  'British  Labourer."'  (E.  CoxsT-\iii,E 
Alston,  Esq.) — ^ist,  Miss  Jameson  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Budd, 
Mr.  Rigby. 

£1  IS.' — "Set  of  studies  of  some  artistic  craft."  (G.  C. 
I5UNNEY,  Esq.) — 1st,  Mr.  Hohbis  ;  Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  Morley. 

£1  IS. — "  Handbag  embroidered  or  woven,  designed  and 
worked  by  the  same  student."     (Mrs.  Christik  |— Xo  award. 

£2  2s. — "  Decorative  or  imaginative  landscape  studied  from 
nahire."  {Christopher  \V.  Whall,  Esq.). —  1st,  Mr.  Kruger  ; 
Hon.  Men.,  Mr.  F.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Crane. 

£1  IS. — "Set  of  studies  of  figures  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  industrial  pursuits."  (T.  Armstroni;,  Esq.,  C.B.)— ist,  Mr. 
Morley. 

£2  2S. — "  Modelling  in  round  or  relief  ;  any  subject  may  he 
chosen."  (A.  Drury^  Esq.,  A.K.A.)— ist,  Miss  Baker;  Hon. 
Men.,  Mr.  Parr. 

-^i  IS. — "  Study  of  architecture  in  combination  with  land- 
scape."    (C.  D.  FiTZROY,  Esq.,  H.M.I.)— ist,  Mr.  WooUvay. 


in  addition  to  the  first  prize  in  Sculpture  and  tlie  first  for 
Figure  Painting,  as  stated  above,  but  the  names  liave  not  been 
sent  us. 


The  Gilbert-Garret  Competition. — The  results  of  tlie 
Gilbert-Garret  Competition  for  Sketching  Clubs,  for  1904, 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  in  November.  The 
competition  was  founded  thirty-four  years  ago  at  St.  Martin's 
School  of  Art,  when  Mr.  John  P.arker  was  headmaster,  and  is 
named  after  its  first  president,  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert.  The 
following  clubs  competed  :  The  Birkbeck,  Calderon  Animal 
School,  Camden,  City  and  Guilds,  Clapton,  Gilbert-Garret, 
Grosvenor,  Hackney,  Heatherley,  Hornsey,  Jopling,  Lambeth, 
Polytechnic,  Royal  Academy  Students,  Slade  School,  St.  John's 
Wood,  South  Kensington,  Toynbee  Hall,  Westminster,  and 
Wimbledon  .^rt  College.  The  subjects  selected  were  for  paint- 
ing or  drawing  :  "  Life  in  the  Fields  "  (Figure)  ;  "  Sunshine 
and  Shadow"  (Landscape)  ;  "  .-Esop's  Fables"  (Animals)  ;  for 
Design,  "  A  Procession  "  ;  for  Sculpture,  "  Sleep."  Members 
of  competing  clubs  were  invited  to  send  in  designs  (in  black 
and  white,  and  not  to  exceed  18  by  24  in.)  for  an  Award  of 
Honour  Certificate — the  selected  design,  signed  by  the  judges, 
to  be  given  to  the  club  to  which  the  award  would  fall.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  to  the 
students,  told  them  that  his  painting,  "  Drake  Playing  Bowls 
at  Plymouth  when  the  Armada  was  in  Sight,"  was  first  con- 
ceived and  executed  at  a  Gilbert-Garret  competition.  Mr.  E. 
Cooke,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  club,  in  introducing 
him,  spoke  of  the  relative  claims  of  Truth  and  Beauty  as  a 
factor  in  a  picture,  with  the  conclusion  that  no  picture  was 
complete  w'hich  was  wanting  in  either. 

The  awards  were  made  as  follows  : — Figure  subject,  "  Life 
in  the  Fields,"  first  prize,  Miss  Lilian  Pocock  (Polytechnic)  ; 
second  prize,  Mr.  Blacklock  (South  Kensington)  ;  third  prize 
divided  between  Mr.  E.  Blampied  (Lambeth)  and  Mr.  John 
Dunning  (Gilbert-Garret)  ;  landscape  subject,  "  Sunshine  and 
Shadow,"  first  prize,  Mrs.  Xorman  (Grosvenorl  ;  second  prize, 
Mr.  C.  Alban  Wallis  (South  Kensington) ;  third  prize  divided 
between  Miss  Lucy  Millett  (Lambeth),  Miss  J.  Watkin 
(Grosvenor),  and  Mrs.  Carpmcl  (Westminster)  ;  design  subject, 
"  X  Procession,"  first  prize,  Mr.  Eric  Bradbury  (Lambeth)  ; 
>econd  prize,  Mr.  Lintott  (South  Kensington)  ;  third  prize,  Mr. 
Peddar  (Westminster)  ;  animal  subject,  "  .-Esop's  P'ables,"  first 
prize,  Miss  Kate  Beard  (Lambeth)  ;  second  prize,  Miss  G. 
Brodie  (Westminster)  ;  and  sculpture  subject,  "  Sleep,''  first 
prize.  Miss  Watkin  (Polytechnic)  ;  second  prize,  Mr.  L.  Merri- 
field  (City  Guilds)  ;  third  prize,  Miss  Dorothy  Rope  (South 
Kensington).  The  special  prize  for  a  design  for  the  award  of 
merit  was  given  to  Mr.  S.  Horonzick  (Limners). 

Honourable  mentions  were  as  follows  : — Lambeth  Sketch 
Club — Mrs.  White,  the  Misses  Lucy  Renouf,  Lucy  Millett, 
Ethel  Hargrove,  Marion  Dawson,  Dora  Whittingham. 
Grosvenor  Sketching  Club — The  Misses  C.  E.  Godwin, 
Rankin,  Ashby,  Esplin,  Nayor,  Wrightson.  (This  club  con- 
sists wholly  of  women.)  Birkbeck  Sketch  Club — Hanslip 
Fletcher,  J.  Etherington  Bartholomew.  Citv  and  Guilds  Club 
—Michael  J.  Morahan,  A.  R.  Taylor,  R.  H.  Smith  (2).  The 
Polytechnic  Sketching  Club  received  six  honourable  mentions 


Japanese  School  Children's  Work,  comprising  Hower, 
fruit,  and  nature  studies  in  colour,  and  books  of  object 
drawing  with  the  brush,  forming  part  of  the  interesting 
collection  of  Graham  Wallas,  Esq.,  L.C.C.,  was  shown  on 
October  28  at  the  L.C.C.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Regent  Street.  The  average  age  appeared  to  be  from  about 
10  to  12,  and  for  such  young  children  the  work  was  very 
remarkable,  showing  rare  power  of  observation  and  great 
technical  skill.  Some  of  the  renderings  of  radishes  and  of 
butterflies  were  especially  charming.  In  all  of  the  work 
shown  one  could  but  admire  the  accurate  drawing  and 
skilful  management  of  colour.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
the  equal  of  such  nature  studies  in  our  own  schools. 

A.  C.   H. 

SOME  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  GERMANY. 

ll'  the  work  bv  Frau  Robert  Hosel,  lately  exliihited  by  the 
"  Society  of  Artists  "  in  Bond-street,  represents  the  present 
condition  of  art  needlework  in  the  Fatherland,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  in  this  country  that  our  embroidery,  at 
least,  is  not  "  made  in  Germany."  Or  rather,  let  us  say, 
not  designed  "in  Germany"  ;  for,  as  regards  mere  execution, 
we  may  sav  at  once  that  it  is  very  good.  More  beautiful 
stitchery,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  designs, 
too,  are  inoffensive  so  long  as  the  lady  confines  herself  to  old- 
fashioned  conventional  ornament,  and  occasionally  some,  due 
to  Japanese  influence,  are  quite  charming.  What  a  pity,  then, 
that  we  should  be  asked  to  accept  as  "pictures"  such 
suggestions  of  mental  aberration  as  form  the  staple  of  the 
exhibition,  and  are  quite  seriously  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  works  of  art.  "  Colour  Dreams  in  Embroidery "  Frau 
Hosel  calls  them,  but  such  dreams  can  proceed  only  from  a 
disordered  digestion.  "  The  artist,"  we  are  told,  "  works 
without  design^s,  embroidering  her  pictures  on  the  material 
direct."  We  can  well  believe  it  ;  but  while  the  explanation 
goes  far  to  account  for  them,  it  cannot  excuse  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  column!,  arc  free  to  all.  II  is  only  required  lliat  Ql) 
questions  dealing  with  ditterent  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  ot  paper  icilh  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamp'i  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand.  London. 


p.  X. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  offer,  but  the  panel  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  magazine. 

Accepted  :— "  Sea-gull  "  ;  "  Subscriber  "  (Taunton)  ;  "  Art 
Master,  "  Birmingham  ;  S.  B. 

Unavailable  :—"  Student,"  "Black  and  White,"  J.  F., 
"Country  Parson,"  T.  J.  P.,  "  Alma." 

How  to  Clean  Old  Prints. 

Ex-Libris.— (1)  Presuming  that  the  injiuies  to  your  book- 
plates are  due  to  age  and  damp,  you  should  proceed  as 
follows  :— Place  upon  a  flat  surface  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
somewhat  larger  than  the  print  to  be  cleaned.  Carefully 
dampen  the  print  on  both  sides  with  a  soft  sponge,  and  then 
saturate  it  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  oxalic  acid 
dissolved,  in  about  equal  proportions,  in  a  pint  of  cold  water. 
You  can  tell  when  the  mixture  is  right,  by  its  turning  magenta 
colour.  Continue  to  apply  it  until  every  stain  or  spot  has 
disappeared,  and  then  with  a  clean  sponge  wash  the  prmt 
freely  with  cold  water.  (2)  Follow  the  same  directions  for 
the  "  old  engravings."  If  you  are  not  handy  in  such  matters, 
however,  we  advise  vou  to  leave  the  renovation  to  professional 
hands.  You  might  write  to  E.  Parsons  &  Sons,  45,  Brompton 
Road,  S.W.,  for  an  estimate. 

[Correspondence    continued   over  page.      .Ansivers     to    several 
inquiries  are  unavoidably  left  over  until  our  ne.vf  issue.) 


The  National  Art  Competition. 

HOW    IT    IS    REGARDED    BY    REPRESENTATIVE 
ART    MASTERS    THROUGHOUT    THE    KINGDOM. 


SO  many  complaints  have  lately  reached  the 
Editor  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of 
the  National  Competition,  in  general,  and  of 
the  late  awards,  in  particular,  that  he  has 
thought  it  desirable  to  invite,  through  the  medium 
of  the  magazine,  a  full  expression  of  expert  views 
on  the  subject.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  circular 
note  of  inquiry  to  a  hundred  art  masters  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  few  others,  in  the  following 
terms  : 

[n)  Do  vou  consick-r  that  the  prcsc-nl  system  oi  the  Xatinnal 
Competition  is  the  most  representative  that  could  be  devised 
of  the  work  of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Kingdoin  ? 

(h)  If  not,  how  would  you  modify  it  in  order  to  make  it  so  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  responses  to  the  above 
have  been  numerous  and  suggestive,  and  the  Editor 
thinks  he  need  offer  no  apologj'  for  surrendering, 
this  month,  the  page  usually  devoted  to  his  "  Note 
Book,"  so  as. to  afford  room  for  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  

Too  Much  Help  from  the  Master. 

To  tin-  F.dilor  of  Aurs  iV   Ckakts. 

|<i)  In  mauv  cases  the  National  Competition  awards  are 
gained  solely  liy  the  fact  of  the  master  having  been  constantlv 
at  the  student's  shoulder,  and  thus  the  National  Competition 
is  more  representative  of  the  -.;'i)/7o  of  a  f^cUool  than  the  true 
capabilities  of  a  student. 

(6)  No  student  shall  submit  a  work  for  National  Ciimpeti- 
tion  unless  he  has  previously  gained  a  first-class  in  that 
subject — that  is  to  say,  that  each  work  submitted  for  the 
National  Competition  shall  bear  a  certificate  by  the  teacher 
to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  been  assisted  in  its  produc- 
tion solely  by  criticism,  and  has  gained  a  first-class  in  its 
stage. — \Vii,i.i.4M  H.  Rund,  .Municipal  School  of  .\rt,  Brighton. 


The  Large  Schools  Have  the  Advantage. 

To  the  Edilor  of  .\rt-   \   Ci;.\i  rs. 

I  consider  that  the  present  system  of  the  National  Competi- 
tion, whilst  producing  each  year  much  excellent  work,  is  not  as 
representative  of  the  work  done  in  the  art  schools  of  the 
Kingdom  as  might  be  expected.  Under  the  present  system, 
and  owing  to  the  decrease  year  by  year  in  the  number  of 
the  awards,  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  schools  in  our  large 
industrial  cities  and  towns  a  great  advantage  over  the  less 
favoured  small  schools.  1  understand  the  chief  aim  of 
the  National  Competition  to  be  that  of  fostering  the  study  and 
practice  of  art  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  encourage, 
by  offering  awards,  students  to  develop  any  artistic  ability 
thev  mav  possess.  I  think  some  system  might  be  devised 
whicli  would  offer  more  cncoura.ijement  to  those  schools  where 
practically  all  the  advanced  work  is  done  under  the  supervision 
of  one  art  master,  who,  under  the  present  exclusive  system, 
can  onlv  envy  the  large  school  where  each  branch  of  art,  such 
as  life,  design,  painting,  &c.,  has  its  specialist. — Booti.e. 


From  ot's  Point  of  View. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  S:  Cr.\i-'Ts. 

"If  the  National  Art  Competition  were  really  national  as 
well  as  so  in  name,  how  much  more  significant  the  annual 
exhibition  might  be  of  our  progress  in  art  instruction,"  says 
our  Editor  in  a  recent  issue  of  Arts  and  Cr.^fts,  and  he 
then  deplores  the  isolation  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  at  its  Midsuminer  Exhibition. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  situation  is  worse  than  this  when 
Ave  find    that    there  are  no  Scotch    art    schools  competing  ; 


that  is,  tlie  competition  is  confined  practically  to  the  English 
(and  Welsh)  and  a  few  Irish  art  schools. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  art  schools  seems  to  have 
begun  after  tlie  Scotch  Education  Dep.artment  took  the 
responsibility  of  the  science  and  art  instruction  of  that 
country,  the  old  Science  and  .^rt  Department  being  incor- 
porated, I  suppose,  with  the  Board  of  Education, which  seems 
to  be  the  Department  for  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom. 

.A.I1  this  suggests  a  numlier  of  questions.  Assuming  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  money  put  aside  yearly  for  the  National 
Competition  of  Science  and  .\rt  Work,  has  the  whole  of  it 
been  retained  and  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  better  arrangement  than  at  present  to  have  :\ 
National  Competition  Committee  or  body  elected  to  superin- 
tend the  National  Competition  alone  ?  At  present  we  can 
only  get  information  regarding  the  competition  by  procuring 
a  copy  of  the  directory  or  syllabus  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Scotch  Art  Schools  are  working  under  a  different 
irs^imc  and  homological  system  of  work  from  what  they  did 
formerly,  but  the  studies  or  works  done  can't  be  changed  so 
much  that  none  can  be  sent  into  competition.  The  studies 
ought  to  be  of  greater  value  than  ever.  This  fact  concerning 
the  Scotch  Art  School  strikes  one  forcibly  when  lists  can  be 
got  to  show  that  a  few  years  back  Glasgow  Art  School  had 
taken  top  place  for  the  kingdom,  and  .Aberdeen  School  well 
up  in  the  list — to  inention  two  leading  schools  as  examples. 
The  competition  is,  or  was,  for  the  art  schools  of  the  Empire, 
as  the  names  of  some  colonial  schools  used  to  appear  in  the 
lists. 

The  statistics  of  the  results  of  tlie  present  National  Com- 
petition are  of  no  use  for  showi4ig  how  the  work  of  the  art 
schools  coinpare  with  each  other.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
work  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  art  schools  of  tlie  kingdom, 
which  it  will  be  granted  would  likely  take  a  leading  place  in 
a  National  Competition,  is  prevented  from  being  there.  The 
statement  has  betfn  m.adc  that  students  would  spend  time  on 
works  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  awards,  which  time 
would  be  of  greater  educational  value  if  spent  in  other 
directions  of  study.  If  this  is  the  evil  of  the  National  Com- 
petition, then  it's  the  place  of  the  art  teachers  to  fight  it. 
Has  Scotland  cut  away  from  it  while  the  remainder  of  the 
Kingdom  is  still  under  its  influence  .' 

Why  should  there  be  a  national  institution  supported  by 
public  money  if  about  one-half  of  the  nation  is  not  to  be 
allowed  or  tabooed  from  having  any  benefit  from  it  .' 

All  this  su.ggests  that  there  should  be  a  remodelled 
National  Competition. — J.  B. 


The  Professional   Should   be   Barred. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

The  works  of  the  nssistaiit  Icaclurs  in  schools  of  art,  also  of 
professional  designers  and  di'aughtsmen  employed  in  offices  of 
their  own,  and  are  in  receipt  of  yearly  incomes  of  over  a  certain 
amount,  should  not  compete  witli  tlic  ivorl:  of  hoini  fide 
students,  although,  perhaps,  admitted  and  eligilile  for  honomiy 
duuirds.  The  most  gifted  and  educated  students  should  be 
given  opportunities  of  carrying  out  important  decorative  work 
or  commissions,  free,  for  puhlie  halls,  and  use,  Sc,  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  remimerated  for  their  work.  The 
designs  for  same  to  be  selected  in  competition. — Wm.  Har- 
dutp,  A.R.C.A  (Lond.),  Bath. 


More   Encouragement  Needed  for  the  Serious 
Amateur. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crai-ts. 

Most  of  the  awards  are  taken  by  professionals  working  at 
the  large  centres.  More  encouragement  sliould  be  given  to 
amateurs  who  are  not  at  present  time  earning  a  living  as 
designers  or  professional  artists,  but  are  preparing  to  becoine 
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such.     This    would   give  a  stimulus    to   the   smaller  schools 
throughout  the  country.— Yours  &c.,  A.K.C.A.,  Bridgwater. 

Superior  Opportunities   of  the   "The   Unofficial 
Schools." 

To  the  Edttot  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

(it)  Yes,  so  far  as  the  Government  art  schools  are  con- 
cerned. The  numerous  (and  excellent)  unofficial  schools  have 
different  aims  to  ours,  and  the  time  and  opportunities  of 
their  students  are  vastly  greater  than  the  majority  of  Govern- 
ment art  students  enjoy.— H.  Bayxton,  School  of  Art, 
Hereford. 

No  Change   Desired. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  present  system  tampered 
with,  unless  some  other  distinctly  superior  is  formulated, — 
K.  Ci-Otir.H,  School  of  Art,  Margate. 

More   Prizes   Needed  for  First-Class  Worlt. 

To  tlio  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

I  consider  that  the  present  system  of  the  National  Com- 
petition is  the  most  representative,  but  feel  that  many 
modilications  are  needed  in  its  administration.  More  prizes 
might  with  advantage  be  given  to  such  works  of  ability  as 
are  less  highly  and  painfully  finished. — ].  Knight,  School  of 
Art,  Burv. 


The  "  Unscrupulous  and  Orant-Coveting  Master." 

y'l)  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

The  principles  of  competition  are  entirely  opposed  to  a 
sound  basis  of  instruction.  In  isolathig  the  head  school  (the 
Royal  College  of  Art)  from  the  body,  the  authorities  openly 
acknowledge  the  system  to  be  a  false  one. 

That  the  National  Competition  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing much  excellent  work  cannot  be  denied  ;  hut  to  what 
extent  is  the  student — in  many  cases — responsible  for  its 
excellence  ;  how  much  the  wiser  is  he  after  pondering  over  a 
design,  perhaps,  (or  the  better  part  of  a  year,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  award  ?  He  is  often  a  mere  automaton  in 
the  hands  of  an  unscnipulous  and  grant-coveting  master.  Not 
that  the  masters  are  entirely  to  blame  in  this — they  must  live, 
and,  to  keep  their  positions,  they  must  gain  enough  grant  to 
gratify  their  committees. 

The  grants  ought  to  be  given  entirely  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching,  and  of  the  practicability  and  up-to-date 
equipment  of  the  school. — W.  H.  B. 


Not  Representative  of  Students'  Work. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

No.  If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  the  National  Com- 
petition is  representative  not  of  iirowiiig  «/>,  eiualifying, 
students,  but  of  grown  up,  rir  the  work  of  men  above  the 
student  age. — G.  SrAWTox  Cattox,  Leicester. 


Views  of  a  Staffordshire  Art  Master. 

To  ttie  Editor  o/'.Airrs  iS:  Crafts. 

ill)  Emphatically  NO.  (b)  By  doing  away  with  "  biased  " 
examiners.  By  separating  Provincial  from  London  Schools 
in  N.C.  By  doing  away  with  regulations  as  to  sizes  and 
numbers  of  work  which  may  be  submitted.  By  taking  into 
consideration  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  good  life  models  in 
certain  districts. 

In  addition  to  tilling  in  the  post  card  you  sent  me,  I  write 
further  to  you,  as  I  feel  that  while  you  are  on  the  right  track 
in  getting  opinions  as  to  the  N.C,  yet  a  post-card  offers  too 
little  space  even  to  give  a  slight  idea  as  to  the  reforms  needed. 

Provinciat  Students'  \\'orl;s. — All  provincial  students  must  of 
a  necessity  be  working  under  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
Metropolitan  students.  Take  my  district  as  an  example.  Half 
a  million  people,  and  not  a  good  museum,  and  practically  no 
reference  Art  Library.  Yet  each  place  is  doing  its  best  to 
supply  these  wants.  Again,  in  the  London  schools  art  students 
are  surrounded  by,  or  should  he  easily  able  to  get  at,  the  best 
art  examples  and  books  that  exist.  The  Art  fellowship  of  a 
large  school  is  also  a  great  factor  in  the  progress  of  a  student, 
and  in  a  school  of  this  size  it  is  unfair  to  compare  our  work 


with  that  done  in  London,  ll  we  do  as  well  as  the  London 
schools,  it  is  so  much  the  more  to  our  credit. 

Bias  on  tlie  part  of  Examiners. — This  is  only  too  manifest  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  N.C.  awards.  You  get  an  "  Impres- 
sionist "  judge  in  still  life,  a  "  New  Art "  man  in  design,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  work  which  does  not  just  fit  in  with  their 
ideas  of  what  is  the  thing.  No  award  should  be  made  which 
will  narrow  a  student's  ideas.  One  sees  a  design  for  a  damask 
receive  an  award,  time  after  time,  containing  grotesque 
animals,  and  the  bias  is  quite  noticeable.  All  historic  ornament 
or  any  style  not  favoured  by  the  examiners  is  therefore  excluded. 

Life  ilodets. — The  dilficulty  of  obtaining  good  models  is 
extreme  in  any  place  other  than  large  centres  or  schools,  such 
as  London,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester.  This  is  evidently 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  drawings  for  the 
national  competition. 

Regnlations  as  to  Sizes. — These  restrict  possibilities  of  work 
too  much.  The  size  ought  to  be  left  to  the  student,  as  imperial 
drawings  are  certainly  too  small  for  some  subjects. 

Limit  to  Nnmlier  of  Worlds  in  some  Subjects. — This  limit  is 
much  too  severe,  as  it  tends  to  make  a  student  undertake 
irrelevant  work,  and  encourages  the  dropping  of  one  subject 
before  suflicient  knowledge  is  gained. 

Nunilyer  of  Awards. —  The  number  of  awards  should  be 
governed  by  the  number  and  quality  of  work  sent  in.  During 
the  last  several  years  the  number  of  medals  has  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  proportions  in  which  the  schools  and 
students  have. 

Certifieate  U'orlis. — While  these  are  eligible  for  N.C.  it  is 
most  inconsistent  to  mark  a  drawing  N.C.  and  throw  out  the 
same  drawing  for  cerliticate.  This  has  been  done  in  many 
cases  in  my  school.  The  Department  are  manifestly  unfair 
in  rejecting  a  certificate  work  without  comment  as  to  its 
errors.  Neither  master  nor  student  is  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to 
what  is  needed  or  where  the  mistake  lies.  One  drawing  is 
seemingly  rejected  for  its  merit  and  another  accepted  for  its 
errors.  These  remarks  are  agreed  with  by  all  the  art  masters 
with  whom  I  am  acciuainted,  and,  after  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
teaching  here  and  in  Birmingham,  I  have  arrived  at  these 
conclusii  in<.  Staffs. 


"  London  Schools  Might  do  Without  it." 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

I  think  that  the  competition,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  a  very 
useful  institution.  London  schools  might  do  without  it,  but 
provincial  schools,  1  think,  would  be  liable  to  deteriorate  from 
the  artistic  ideal  unless  we  have  some  means  of  comparing 
our  work  with  the  best  student  work  in  the  country. 

Some  people  think  that  the  Royal  College  of  Art  student 
work  should  be  included.  I  think  otherwise.  Their  students 
should  be  mostly  past  that  stage ;  and,  besides,  they  have 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  their 
standard. 

I  think  the  examiners  might  with  advantage  insist  that  the 
works  should  in  all  cases  be  practical.  As  a  rule,  the  works 
are  practical  ;  but  I  think  that  high  awards  are  sometimes 
given  to  work  that  is  very  beautiful,  but  hardly  suitable  to  the 
material  named.  If  it  were  possible,  the  examiners  might 
insist  that  the  work  should  be  of  a  character  that  would  he 
useful  in  the  district  where  the  work  comes  from.  Prizes 
have  a  tendency  to  go  to  certain  subjects,  which  become 
fashionable,  and  thereby  tempt  schools  to  do  work  that  is  of 
no  use  to  the  district.  Now  that  we  are  working  under 
Muncipalities,  our  nuisters  are  expecting  us  to  do  the  work 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  the  locality. 

C.  Stephf;nsox,  A.R.C.A.(Lond.) 
Head  Master  (Art  Department)  Bradford  Municipal  and 
Technical  College. 

The  Judges  not  Experts  in  the  Industrial  Arts. 

To  tlie  Editor  ot  Arts  &   Crafts. 

(a)  No.  [b)  I  would  suggest  that  the  works  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  and  Art  Schools  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  few  weeks  at  least, 
and  that  practical  applied  art  be  more  representative  than  at 
present.  Also  that  there  be  a  Director  for  Art  at  South 
Kensington,  as  formerly,  and  that  more  awards  be  given  for 
works  of  merit  than  at  present,  (c)  That  works  be  adjudged 
bv  f;.xi>krts  in  each  branch  of  Industrial  Art  for  which  the 
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designs  are  intended.  I  tliink  that  the  industrial  art  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom  would  profit  by  such  an 
arrangement. — F.  Neaves  Bre.^rey,  Art  Master,  Nottingham. 


"Purely  Pictorial  Men"  as  Judges. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

{a)  Yes.  The  present  system  allows  us  great  freedom,  and 
freedom  is  what  we  want. 

{h]  The  selection  of  the  judges  in  some  special  subjects  is 
unl'ortunate.  In  some  cases  purely  pictorial  men  are  set  to 
judge  ornamental  work.  The  samples  of  work  done  at  the 
personal  examinations  are  not  chosen  with  sufficient  care, 
and  are  often,  on  this  account,  misleading. — C.  F.  D.IWSON, 
Head  Master,  Accrington  Municipal  School  of  .\rt. 

A  More  Representative  Exhibition  Called  For. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Xational  Competition  should  be 
more  largely  representative — 

(i)  By  intluding  in  it  nil  the  premiated  works,  and  also  a 
immber  of  those  not  successful  but  which  have  been  selected 
for  the  National  Competition  by  the  preliminary  examiners. 

(ii)  Also  works  in  sections  which  are  now  entirely  or  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  Exhibition,  such  as  drawings  of 
plants,  &c.,  from  nature,  light  and  shade  studies  from  casts  of 
ornaments  or  natural  forms,  &c. 

(i)  At  present  the  Exhibition  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
Xational  Competition  Exhibiti(Mi,  but  an  exhibition  of  most 
of  the  premiated  works  in  this  Xational  Competition.  If  the 
scope  of  the  Exhibition  is  extended  as  here  suggested,  its 
value  educationally  will  be  largely  increased  to  both  masters 
and  students. 

(2)  Drawings  from  plants,  &c.,  and  light  and  shade  studies 
from  casts  of  ornaments  and  plants  are  in  many  schools  the 
most  advanced  work  to  which  the  large  majorit\'  of  the 
students  attain,  especially  in  provincial  schools.  More 
advanced  .students  drift  to  London,  with  its  opportunities  for 
remunerative  work,  for  study,  and  the  holding  of  various 
scliolarships,  &c.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  Much  of  the 
work  in  these  sections  is  admirable,  but  the  schools  having 
a  low  standard  are  unaware  of  the  high  standard  in  other 
schools,  and  the  exclusion  of  the.se  works  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  also  a  temptation  to  neglect  these  important  and 
dillicult  subjects  and  to  attempt  (ill-prepared)  more  advanced 
work  which  does  enter  into  the  National  Competition. 

In  the  earliest  Xational  Competition  Exhibitions  these  stages 
and  the  much-abused  elementary  designs  were  largely  repre- 
sented. Now  they  are  absent,  e.xcept  a  few  works  done  for 
certificates  in  elementary  design;  yet  the  corresponding  stage 
ill  modelling  to  light  and  shade  from  the  cast  (modelling  from 
drawings  and  photographs)  is  well  represented,  and  even  a 
lower  stage  (modelling  from  cast)  which  corresponds  to  light 
and  shade  from  copy. 

.\  different  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  might  be  tried, 
with  possibly  good  results,  hanging  together  all  the  gold  medal 
works,  and  the  same  with  silver,  bronze,  and  Xational  book 
prizes.  There  are  many  judges  for  the  various  sections, 
including  many  of  our  best  artists,  and  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  inequality  of  standard  for  the  gold  medals 
in  the  various  sections.  I  have  not  considered  the  awards 
from  this  point  of  view,  so  cannot  say  what  is  the  degree  of 
this  inequality,  but  such  an  arrangement  might  possibly 
reduce  it  in  succeeding  years,  and  it  would  at  least  give  a 
new  interest  to  the  exhibition.  The  main  suggestions  which 
I  venture  to  make  are  that  there  be  a  more  representative 
exhibition  of  those  sections  now  included  in  the  Xational  Com- 
petition, and  the  inclusion  of  other  sections  not  represented. 

An  Interested  Rkadkr. 


Many  Local  Committees  "Very  Uneducated." 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

(a)  Xo.  In  fact,  1  consider  it  altogether  misleading,  and  in 
many  instances  doing  great  harm.  Frequently  a  very  inferior 
student  receives  a  high  award,  and  a  first-rate  student  gets 
nothing.  This  tends  both  to  discourage  the  good  student  and 
inflate  the  poor  one.  A  school  often  receives  a  large  number 
of  awards  one  year,  and  the  next  year,  when  the  work  is 
equally  good,  it  gets  next  to  nothing.  The  committees,  who, 
in  many  instances,  are,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  very  un- 


educated, cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
whim  of  an  official  or  examiner,  and  visits  the  discredit  on  the 
teachers.  The  examiners  in  many  instances  award  to  works 
which  are  utterly  unpractical,  and  would  be  absurd  if  pro- 
duced, wliilst  they  ignore  many  designs  which  show  good 
reserved  art  feeling  and  high-class  technique. 

(h]  The  remedy  : — I.  The  examiners  should  include  art 
masters  in  practice  and  technical  experts,  who  can  themselves 
produce  the  work  under  trade  conditions.  II.  Every  work 
good  or  bad  sent  up  by  the  schools  should  be  exhibited,  so 
that  those  interested  may  see  what  is  "  awarded,"  and  what  is 
not  ;  and  until  this  is  done  the  National  Competition  will  never 
be  satisfactory.  It  is  no  use  for  the  Board  to  say  this  sugges- 
tion is  impracticable,  because  it  can  easily  be  done  if  the 
number  of  works  sent  up  is  limited.  »   *   » 


For  Bona-fide  Students. 

To  tlw  Editor  of  \KTS  &  Crafts. 

The  only  modification  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  works 
of  bona-fide  students  should  be  distin,guishecl  from  those  of 
professionals.  li'swicH. 

The  R.C.A.  Should  Compete. 

To  llic  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  a  better  system 
could  be  devised,  but  certainly  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
should  compete  with  the  other  schools  for  honorary  awards, 
as  formerlv.  Coi.chestkk. 


A  Committee  of  Inquiry  Suggested. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  Arts  ^V   Ckmts. 

(a)  Xo,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  receiving 
awards  arc  not  bona  fide  "  the  work  of  students."  (h)  i.  The 
abuses  .ire  so  many  and  the  difliculty  of  removing  them  so 
.great,  that  I  think  a  joint  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  to  the  Board.  The 
Committee  to  be  composed  of  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Board  and  an  equal  number  nominated  by  the  council  of 
the  .Art  Masters'  Society.  2.  More  awards  should  be  given. 
3.  Designs  unfit  for  commercial  reproduction  shrmid  be 
excluded.  HoiRNFMorTH. 

Each  of  the  Principal  Industries  should  have  an 
Opportunity  of  obtaining  the  Highest  Awards. 

To  the  Eilitor  oj  Arts  &  Crafts. 

The  system  could  proliably  be  modilied  with  advantage  by 
(I)  ifll  the  Medals  and  Prizes  being  awarded  which  are  offered: 
(/)|  that  each  of  tlie  principal  industries  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  highest  awards.  The  list  of 
industries  to  be  tabulated.  SinscRiiiFR. 


"It  does  not  Touch   the  Majority." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  Arts  &  Crafts." 

{i|  I  do  not.  It  does  not  touch  the  majority  of  students,  but 
only  the  few  in  day  classes,  and  those  who  are  already 
experienced  craftsmen  or  designers. 

(2)  I  should  limit  to  less  than  a  quarter  the  medals  awarded, 
dividing  the  awards  into  sections  for  design,  certificate  work 
lor  art  teachers,  modelling,  and  drawing  and  painting.  I 
should  think  that  something  in  the  style  of  the  old  "  3rd 
grade  "  prizes  would  be  of  value  to  the  average  student.  In 
fact,  something  to  reward  those  who  do  excellent  work  of  a 
more  elementary  character,  that  being  the  only  class  of  work 
their  leisure  allows,  or  their  trade  requires. — B.  E  ,  |r.,  A. R.C.A. 
(Lond.) 

OUR  EARLIEST  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A.,  recalls  the  beginning 
of  our  State  Schools  of  Design,  for  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  first  of  them.  The  Government  School  of  Design  in 
Ornamental  Art,  it  was  called.  It  was  opened  in  June,  1837, 
under  a  Council  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
included  among  its  members  A.  W.  Calcott,  R.A„  Sir  F"rancis 
Chantrey,  R..\.,  and  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.  The  first  director 
was  J.  B.  Papworth,  whose  staff  included  :  Lambalette,  head 
master  ;  Spratt,  assistant-master  ;  James  Leigh,  modeller  ; 
Papworth,  jun.,  secretary  and  librarian.  Le  Jeune  was  ap- 
pointed (in  1S41)  "  Master  of  the  morning  classes  for  drawing 
and  painting,"  and  Alfred  Stevens  was  one  of  his  coUea.gucs. 
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Study  in  Oil.    By  Charles  Sprague  Pearce. 


First  Practical  Steps  in  Enamelling 

on  Metal. 


A    DEMONSTRATION    IN    CLOISONNE    BY    ALBERT    E.    BONNER. 

Illustrated  by  Special  Photographs. 

FIRST   ARTICLE 


I 


SHALL  be  glad  to  give  a  demonstration  for 
your  magazine,  as  you  are  good  enough  to 
suggest,"  said  Mr.  Bonner  to  our  representa- 
tive, who  had  called  on  him  at  his  Studios, 
i8,  Holland-street,  Kensmgton.  "But,  necessarily," 
he  continued,  "  1  shall  have  to  repeat  some  things 
said  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  in  his  articles  in 
Arts  &  Crafts.  While,  of  course,  I  shall  avoid 
doing  this  as  much  as  possible,  ■  I  would  strongly 
advise  a  careful  re-reading  of  Mr.  Fisher's  articles, 
in  conjunction  with  my  own  remarks,  to  anyone 
who  may  contemplate  a  first  essay  in  this  rather 
difficult  art  without  personal  instruction. 

"  Here  is  a  simple  slide  for  the  neck,  in  blue  and 
green  enamels  upon  silver,  which  I  have  just 
executed.  Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  re- 
produce it  as  the  principal  subject  of  our  demon- 
stration. This  dragon-By  ornament  is  another 
simple  object  suitable  for  a  beginner,  and  we  can 
proceed  with  the  two  at  the  same  time.  The 
scheme  of  colour  -  blues  and  greens — is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  It  is  one  very  suitable  for  amateur 
work.  It  might  be  followed  liy  a  scheme  of 
purples  and  yellows. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Bonner,  reflectively,  "  I  will 
mount  this  duplicate  dragon-fly  upon  a  horn  pin, 
as  an  ornament  for  the  hair.  Of  course,  I  shall 
have  to  omit  the  legs,  as  they  might  scratch  the 
wearer  ;  anyway,  they  would  not  be  seen  with  the 
pin  in  position  in  the  hair.  I  think  I'll  use  a  swivel 
pin,  so  that  the  dragon-fly  may  be  worn  either  in 
the  position  in  your  photograph  or  horizontally, 
as  if  swooping  down.  But,  pardon  me,  I  am 
digressing.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
demonstration." 

Our  photographs  on  pages  60  and  61  show,  com- 
plete, both  the  dragon-fly  and  the  slide,  as  well  as 
their  appearance  in  the  intermediary  stages  of  their 
reproduction.  Side  by  side  v^'ith  the  latter  are 
presented  the  corresponding  views  of  the  back  of 
each  article. 

"  Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  enamels 
themselves.  As  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Bonner, 
"  they  are  made  by  fusing  various  oxides  with  the 
transparent,  colourless  glass  known  as  flux,  which  is 
the  base  of  them  all.  Flux  has  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  gold,  silver  or  copper — the  metals 
employed  for  jeweller's  enamelling — and  remaining 
transparent.  Of  course  iron,  too,  maybe  enamelled, 
and    we   see    it    so    treated   in    the   lining   of    our 


kitchen  utensils.  Although  this  enamelling  is 
naturally  very  coarse,  in  principle  it  is  the  same  as 
the  enamelling  on  the  more  precious  metals. 

"  Here  you  see  the  crude  form  in  which  the 
enamels  come  to  the  hand  of  the  craftsman,"  Mr. 
Bonner  continued,  opening  some  of  the  drawers  of 
the  little  cabinet  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  the 
photograph  on  page  59,  and  exposing  to  view 
variously  coloured  chunks  of  a  more  or  less  dark- 
hued  and  opaque  looking  material  resembling  coarse 
glass. 

Pointing  to  a  little  heap  of  fragments  he  re- 
marked :  "  These  are  all  reds — the  most  difficult 
colours  to  manipulate,  because  the  results  of  the 
firing  of  them  are  so  uncertain.  These  two,  w^hich 
look  like  discoloured  glass,  are  ruby  red — light 
and  medium.  This,  which  might  pass  for  a  bit  of 
glue,  is  ruby  of  a  darker  shade,  and  this  claret- 
coloured  one  is  deep  ruby." 

He  put  them  back  in  the  drawer  and  brought  out 
three  yellowish  crystals.  "These  are  all  gold 
colours — that  is,  derived  from  the  oxides  of  gold," 
he  said.  "  This  amber  comes  out  coral,  this  garnet 
fires  rose  red,  and  this  yellowish-white  comes  out 
pale  mauve.  The  reds,  violets  and  yellows  are  the 
most  costly  of  the  enamels.  .  .  .  No,  they  are  not 
especially  dear,  except  a  few  of  particular  quality 
used  for  very  fine  work.  The  cost  of  enamels  for 
ordinary  use  ranges  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  oz. 
Blues  and  greens  are  about  only  4d.  per  oz.  Just 
as  the  oxides  of  gold  give  ruby  and  its  variations, 
so  manganese  gives  purple,  antimony  gives  yellow, 
iron  gives  brown  and  orange,  copper  gives  green 
and  turquoise  blue,  and  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
we  get  ultramarine  blue. 

"These  crystals  are  ground  down  in  water,  with 
a  pestle,  to  the  degree  of  granulation  of  fine 
sand.  It  is  not  well  to  grind  them  finer  than  this 
— they  lose  in  colour  by  it — unless  you  want  to 
use  them  for  painting  in  the  Limoges  style,  in  which 
case  you  cannot  grind  them  too  fine.  The  powder 
is,  next,  washed  in  fresh  water  until  all  trace  of 
milkyness  has  disappeared  ;  and,  finally,  mixed 
with  water,  it  may  be  used  like  ordinary  water- 
colours.  To  reduce  the  strength  of  any  colour, 
flux  is  added. 

"  I  will  ask  this  young  lady  to  be  good  enough 
to  grind  a  httle  green  and  blue  for  our  lesson,  and 
while  she  is  doing  so,  we  may  prepare  the  cloisons 
for  our  butterfly  design." 


Arts  and  Crafts. 


The  design  was  already  traced  and  scratched  on 
the  silver,  and  now  Mr.  Bonner,  having  snipped 
from  a  coil  of  silver  strip  what  he  gauged  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  proceeded,  with  tweezers  and 
plyers,  to  lay  it  over  the  outline  of  the  design,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph.     He  next  soldered  the 
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A  Demonstration  in  Enamelling. 

Laying  the  Metal  Strip  over  the  outline  of  the  design. 

strips  to  the  metal  base  b)-  means  of  blow-pipe  and 
flame  in  the  manner  shown  on  page  59,  the  solder 
(composed  of  four  parts  of  silver  and  one  of  brass) 
having  been  rirst  mixed  with  a  little  borax,  to  make 
it  flow  the  more  easily,  and  then  applied  along  the 
edges  of  the  cloisons,  which  were  then  quickly 
pressed  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  so  tixed 
there. 

The  pupil  by  this  time  had  ground  the  small 
quantities  of  the  colours  required,  and  had  pre- 
pared them  with  a  little  water  in  the  china  saucers 
shown  in  the  right  hand  photograph  on  this  page. 

"  I  must  scrape  oft'  these  little  fragments  of 
solder,"  said  Mr.  Bonner.  "  If  left  on,  they  would 
be  likely  to  crack  the  enamel  when  it  is  tired,"  and 
he  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  Looking  criti- 
cally at  the  cloisons  of  the  neck-piece,  he  remarked 
that  "rocking"  the  scorper  into  some  of  the  bands 
— thus  raising  a  sort  of  burr — would  be  eftective, 
for  it  would  show  through  the  enamel  and  give  it 
more  variety.  A  few  deft  movements  of  the  tool  in 
the  manner  indicated  soon  produced  the  desired 
effect.  "  It  is  necessary  to  use  this  device  with 
moderation,"  he  said  ;  "  amateurs  are  apt  to  abuse 
it,  and  so  give  a  mechanical,  engine-turned  eft'ect  to 
their  work." 

Before  proceeding  to  iill  in  the  design  with  colour, 
he  mixed  soine  turquoise  blue  enamel  with  a  little 
gum  tragacanth,  and  painted  the  back  of  the  slide 
with  it.  "  I  use  the  gum  to  make  the  enamel 
adhere  ;  otherwise,  the  enamel,  being  underneath, 
would  fall  oft"  in  the  firing.  .  .  .  No  ;  gum  is  iiol 
used  with  the  enamel  on  the  right  side  of  the 
work  :  it  would  detract  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour." 


He  now  filled  in  the  design  with  enamel,  using 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife  for  the  purpose.  This,  he 
said,  he  generally  found  more  convenient  than  a 
brush,  as  it  reaches  at  once  the  extreme  corners. 
He  put  a  little  of  the  enamel  into  the  oval  well  in 
the  centre  of  the  slide,  remarking  :  "  I  do  this, 
because  I  am  going  to  use  a  moonstone,  and  the 
enamel  showing  through  it  will  give  it  a  greater 
depth  of  colour.  Otherwise  I  would  till  up  the 
well  with  plaster." 

By  this  time  the  lire  in  the  little  studio  furnace 
had  been  brought  to  the  required  heat,  and  the 
crucial  test  of  Mr.  Bonner's  work  was  at  hand. 
But  the  limits  of  our  space  have  been  reached,  and 
the  subject  of  flring  enamels  is  of  far  too  much 
importance  to  be  summarily  dismissed  at  the  tag 
end  of  this  notice.  '' ■  ''>■-.  ") 

(7b  /)(•  concluded.) 


A  Demonstration  in  Enamelling. 

Grinding  the  Colours. 


In  the  firing  of  china  the  heat  should  be  allowed 
to  permeate  the  kiln  very  gradually,  for  it  always 
produces  more  or  less  moisture,  drawii  from  the 
ware,  and  if  this  be  allowed  to  dry  or  evaporate 
naturally  and  slowly,  the  firing,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  satisfactory  and  the  ware  will  be 
properly  glazed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is. 
turned  on  full  too  suddenly  or  too  soon,  this 
moisture,  instead  of  drying  and  disappearing,  will 
settle  back  or  sink  into  the  glaze  and  destroy  it  01- 
prevent  it  reappearing. 


ss 
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GOLD    FOR   MINERAL    PAINTING. 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  preparing  gold 
for  mineral  painting.  In  both  the  metal  is 
dissolved  in  aqua-regia  and  precipitated 
from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder.  In  one  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  the  use 
of  copperas,  and  in  the  other  by  mercury.  The 
latter  method  is  the  less  costly,  as  the  deposit  of 
gold  in  the  form  of  powder  is  of  greater  volume, 
but  the  gilding  produced  by  it  is  not  so  heavy  or  so 


glass.  This  is  chloride  of  silver  from  the  alloy  in 
the  gold.  The  solution  of  gold  must  be  carefully 
poured  off  into  another  vessel  to  get  rid  of  this 
deposit  of  silver.  It  must  now  be  diluted  with 
water,  and  to  effect  this  it  can  be  separated  into 
four  parts,  each  of  which  is  poured  into  a  glass 
vessel  which  will  hold  about  a  pint.  To  each  part 
add  about  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  add 
protosulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  until  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Pre- 
cipitation will  begin  immediately  upon  the  addition 


A  Demonstration 
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durable.  The  metal  can  be  procured  of  the 
necessary  degree  of  purity  in  the  form  of  coin. 
Take  a  sovereign  (or  half  a  sovereign,  if  only  half 
the  quantity  is  desired),  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  a 
graduated  glass,  and  pour  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  aqua-regia  upon  it.  Aqua-regia  is  a  com- 
pound of  equal  volumes  of  chlorohydric  and  nitric 
acids,  which  may  be  procured  from  a  chemist.  Let 
it  stand  until  the  next  day,  when,  if  the  metal  is 
not  entirely  dissolved,  the  process  can  be  facilitated 
by  pouring  the  solution  of  gold  which  has  been 
formed  into  another  vessel,  and  adding  a  little  fresh 
aqua-regia  to  that  which  remains.  The  solution  of 
the  gold  in  aqua-regia  forms  a  chloride  of  gold. 
When  the  coin  is  entirely  dissolved  there  will  be  a 
small  residuum  of  white  powder  in  the  bottom  of  the 


of  the  copperas,  clouding  the  liquid,  and«the  gold, 
in  the  form  of  a  rather  light  powder,  will  begin  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Let  it  stand  si.x 
hours,  or  until  it  has  entirely  settled,  and  then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  precipitate.  It  would 
be  better  to  save  the  liquid  thus  poured  off  and 
treat  it  again  with  copperas,  as  the  gold  held  in 
solution  may  not  all  have  been  precipitated,  and 
you  may,  by  this  means,  obtain  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  powder.  Fill  the  vessels  containing  the 
precipitate  of  gold  with  clear  water,  let  it  stand 
until  it  settles,  and  then  pour  off  the  water  and 
replace  it  by  fresh,  repeating  the  process  two  or 
three  times.  This  is  to  wash  the  precipitate. 
Finally,  pour  some  chlorohydric  acid  upon  it  to 
eliminate  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  present 
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from  the  decomposition  by  the  water  of  an  excess 
of  copperas,  and  then  wash  it  in  boiHng  water. 
When  it  has  settled,  pour  off  the  water  and  transfer 
the  still  moist  precipitate  to  a  shallow  vessel — a 
plate  that  will  bear  heat  will  do — and,  placing  it 
over  or  in  front  of  a  moderate  fire,  dry  it.  We 
have    now  the  gold  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a 


will  be  found  to  be  already  very  tine)  may  be 
facilitated  by  passing  the  powder  through  a  piece 
of  thin  silk  or  muslin. 

The  flux  is  formed  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  twelve 
parts  to  one  part  of  pulverised  borax.  The  nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  formed  from  the  precipitation  by 
water   of    a    solution    of    bismuth    in    nitric    acid. 


A  Demonstration  in  Enamelling.    By  Albert  E.  Bonner. 


A  Slide  for  Neck  Wear,  in  Blue  and  Green  Enamels,  with  Moonstone  centre.     Photographed 
in  the  Progressive  Stages  of  Production.     The  Figures  on  the  left  hand  show,  respectively, 

the  appearance  of  the  Back  of  the  Object. 


powder,  which  must  be  prepared  for  its  use  upon 
porcelain  by  grinding,  and  the  addition  of  a  Hux 
to  make  it  adhere  to  the  glaze.  The  rubbing  down 
(it  can  scarcely  be  called  grinding,  as  the  powder 


Carbonate  of  potash  is  sometimes  used  to  produce 
this  precipitate,  but  this  method  must  not  be 
adopted  in  this  case,  as  the  carbonate  of  potash 
will    also   precipitate   the     oxides    of    nickel    and 
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copper,  and  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
copper  will  injure  the  effect  of  the  gilding.  Mix 
one  part  of  the  flux  thus  described  with  twelve 
parts  of  the  gold  powder.  This  flux  is  suited  for 
hring  upon  hard  porcelain.  If  the  gold  is  intended 
for  softer  ware  and  for  a  lighter  firing,  borate  of  lead 
should  be  added.     The   powder  is  now  ready  for 


form  of  powder  and  to  mix  it' with  the  oil  only  as 
it  is  used;'  it  will  then  flow- better  and  be  more 
brilliant.  —-•*.«_». 


The   best  size  for    gold  leaf   mav  be   made    bv 
burning  for    a  few  seconds  a  saucerful  of   boiled 


A  Demonstration  in  Ena.welling.    By  Albert  E.  Bonner. 

A  Brooch  in  Blue  and  Green  Enamels.     Photographed  in  the  Progressive  Stages  of  Production. 
The  Figures  show,  respectively,  the  appearance  of  the  Front  and  Back  of  the  Object. 


use,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  on  the  palette  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fat  oil  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine to  give  it  the  proper  consistency  to  be  apphed 
with  the  brush.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  make  it  too  thin,  as  it  must  be  applied  more 
thickly  than  the  colours.     It  is  best  to  keep  it  in  the 


linseed-oil  and  adding  a  little  fat   oil  and    brown 
drying  varnish.  

Always  clean  your  brushes  thoroughly  ;  it  will 
not  only  preserve  them,  but  it  will  keep  your  work 
fresh. 
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Some  Jewellery  by  Edith  A.  Dick. 


A  MONG  the  ladies  in  this  country  who,  during  the 
IjL  past  few  years,  have  taken  up  the  art  of  the 
A.  m.  jeweher,  and,  incidentally,  that  of  enamelhng 
on  metal,  none  have  attained  a  higher  rank 
than  Mrs.  Edith  A.  Dick.  That  this  position  has 
not  been  lightly  won,  no  one  will  question  who  is 
familiar  with  her  work,  which  she  carries  on  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  artist  and  craftsman. 
Of  course  she  is  no  novice,  and,  judging  from  the 
seriousness  of  her  aims  and  the  success  with  which 


company.  The  blue  stones  which  form  the  "  eyes  " 
of  the  tail  of  the  peacock  are  more  purplish  in 
hue  than  we  care  to  see  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  blue  enamel  of  the  body  of  the  bird  ; 
but  with  the  richly  chased  groundwork  of 
bronze,  the  tine  green  enamel  of  the  plumage,  the 
golden  feet,  and  the  crest  of  rubies,  the  effect  is 
truly  gorgeous.  The  various  difficulties  involved 
in  bringing  to  successful  completion  such  as  erious 
piece    of   work  are    such   as   might  well   tax    the 


HORN  COMB  AND  PlNS.     DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY   EDITH   A.  DiCK. 


she  markets  her  not  inconsiderable  output,  it  would 
be  affectation  to  consider  her  as  an  ordinary 
amateur.  She  has  long  since  passed  the  stage  of 
producing  pretty  wire  filigree  trifles,  which  satisfies 
the  ambition  of  most  of  her  sisters  in  the  craft,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  undertake  such  a  difficult  branch 
of  the  goldsmith's  art  as  the  solid  setting  of  faceted 
stones,  and  such  ambitious  metal  work  as  is  shown 
in  our  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  object  here  repre- 
sented would  alone  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
statement  that,  artistically  speaking,  the  lady  has 
— as  the  French  would  say — "arrived."  This 
cleverly  designed  hand  mirror  is  eleven  inches  long. 
It  has  been  several  times  on  exhibition,  and  more 
than  once  has  gained  first  honours  in  distinguished 


technical  resources  of  a  veteran  craftsman,  and 
one  can  but  regard  Mrs.  Dick's  achievement  with 
admiration  and  respect. 

Her  examples  of  jewellery  proper  that  we  also 
illustrate  call  for  some  description.  The  richly 
enamelled  pendants  are  charming  specimens  of  a 
genre  that  just  now  has  a  great  vogue.  Unfortu- 
nately no  representation  in  mere  black  and  white 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delightful  colour- 
ings of  the  originals.  The  central  piece  is  all  of 
green  enamel,  excepting  the  stones,  which  are  pink 
topazes.  The  pendant  to  the  right  of  this  is  of  blue- 
green  enamel  on  silver,  set  with  two  big  blister 
pearls.  The  one  to  the  left  is  of  green  enamel  on 
gold,  set  with  opals.  The  graceful  wing  pendant 
is  of  green  enamel  with  blister  pearls,  and  the  one 
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with  a  suggestion    of    old   Florentine    work  is    of 
green  enamel  set  with  pearls  and  garnets. 

Carved  combs  of  transparent  horn,  delicately 
stained,  are  a  present  Parisian  fashion,  of  which 
Mrs.  Dick  has  produced  some  beautiful  examples, 
marked  by  her  usual  good  taste,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  quality  the  possession  of  which  cannot  always 
be  conceded  to  their  Gallic  prototypes.  Even  such 
a  master  as  Lalique  produces,  in  this  genre,  for  the 
enhancement  of  a  lady's  coiffure,  such  fantasias  of 
reptile  and  insect  life  as  W'Ould  make  them  impos- 
sible of  adoption  in  this  country.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  subject  of  this  notice — her- 
self a  native  of  France — seems,  by  intuition,  to  have 
that  nice  appreciation  of  the  taste  of  her  sex  in  the 
matter  of  personal  adornment  that  will  always 
save  her  from  extravagances  into  which  an  artist  of 
the  imagination  of  Monsieur  Lalique  may  easily 
be  betrayed.  The  comb  by  Mrs.  Dick,  which  we 
reproduce,  shows  a  dragon-fly  as  the  chief  decora- 
tion ;  but  the  insect,  in  its  quiet  tints  of  brown  and 
green,  is  treated  in  a  manner  to  which  certainly  no 
one  can  take  exception.  Of  the  two  pins  shown, 
the  left  hand  one  is  stained  brown,  to  resemble 
tortoiseshell  ;  the  other,  in  its  pale  green  tint, 
suggests  sea-weed — pearls,  it  will  be  noticed, 
have  been  deftly  introduced.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
special  kind  of  horn  used  for  these  and  similar 
objects  that  it  is  not  easily  breakable,  and  that  in 
that  respect  it  is  superior  to  tortoiseshell.  It  is 
agreeably  translucent,  and  the  staining  does  not 
impair  that  quality.  M.  M. 


HOW   TO   USE    HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID. 


I 


WISH  to  remove  some  painted  blemishes 
that  have  been  fired  into  a  china  plaque  I 
have  decorated,"  writes  a  correspondent, 
"  and  I  am  told  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which,  I  believe, 
is  dangerous.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  how  to 
use  the  acid  and  what  safeguards  to  employ."  It 
is  true  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  accomplish  what  you  want  ;  but  it  is  such  a 
powerful  mordant  that  we  are  inclined  to  sa}',  do 
not  use  it  at  all,  but  send  your  plaque  to  some 
professional  decorator  and  get  him  to  remove  the 
blemishes  for  you.  How  dangerous  it  is  you  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  when  the  professional 
decorator  has  occasion  to  use  it,  he  wears  a  mask  as 
a  protection  from  the  fumes,  while  the  acid  itself  is 
such  a  powerful  corrosive  that  it  has  to  be  kept  in 
a  gutta-percha  bottle.  You  can  imagine  the  eft'ect 
of  a  drop  of  it  on  the  flesh.  If,  after  this  caution, 
you  still  wish  to  experiment  with  the  acid  yourself, 
procure  a  small  bottle  of  it.  from  the  chemist — an 
ounce  will  cost  but  a  few  pence — and  proceed  as 
follows  : — Dip  a  small  quill  or  wooden  toothpick 
into  the  bottle,  taking  up  just  a  single  drop,  which 
rub  on  the  spot  of  gold  or  colour  you  wish  to 
remove.  As  soon  as  the  stain  comes  off,  wipe  the 
acid   off   with   a  sponge,  using  water  very  freely. 


Having  duly  warned  you  of  the  danger  of  an 
inexperienced  person  employing  such  a  powerful 
mordant,  we  may  add  that  the  professional  decorator 
uses  it  without  apprehension,  as,  indeed,  after  a 
while,  you  may  also,  especially  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  work  in  a  laboratory. 


IN  THE  PAINTING  CLASS. 

Further  Yalu.able    Hints  Jotted   Down   by 
One  of  the  Students. 

DO  not  let  your  work  look  as  though  you 
had  been  afraid  of  the  subject  you  chose. 
Control  your  work  so  that  you  know  when 
it's  finished.  Tiie  "  last  touches "  have 
been  the  ruination  of  many  a  good  picture.  When 
going  through  a  gallery  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
have  seen  many  of  the  pictures  half  an  hour  before 
the  last  strokes  were  placed. 

I  can  often  admire  the  strength  of  a  man's  work 
when  I  cannot  admire  the  production.  To  really 
enjoy  what  another  has  done  I  must  be  able  to  feel 
that  he  enjoyed  working  upon  it.  All  the  pleasure 
is  taken  out  of  the  contemplation  of  a  picture  when 
one  feels  that  the  artist  plodded  over  it,  without 
getting  any  "  fun  "  out  of  his  work. 

A  few  strokes  suffice  when  the  form  imderncath 
is  well  understood. 

Do  resist  the  temptation  of  messing  and  changing 
things  after  they  have  once  been  placed  on  the 
canvas.  Otherwise  you  can  only  produce  muddy 
results. 

Do  not  hurriedly  select  an  object  that  a  master 
would  hesitate  at.  Do  not  begin  with  trees.  They  are 
complicated  affairs,  and  call  for  lots  of  good  drawing. 
Mucii  {letter  select  a  few  simple  fence  posts. 

Paint  with  as  much  colour  as  you  can  possi Sly 
manage. 

Above  all,  make  your  studies  hold  together.  Do 
not  let  them  look  blotted  and  disconnected. 

A  few  true  notes  of  colour  carefully  considered 
and  carefully  placed  may  make  a  study  which  it 
may  be  well  for  you  to  keep. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  falling  into  bad  habits 
with  your  work,  try  to  forget  that  you  have  ever 
seen  paint  or  canvas  before  ;  try  to  forget  that  you 
know,  anything  about  nature,  and  begin  all  over 
agam.  Begin  with  the  subjects  which  surround 
you,  and  let  them  influence  you. 

Do  not  try  to  get  everything  on  your  canvas. 
Let  your  picture  appear  to  continue  outside  it. 

Paint  on  foggy  and  grey  days.  It  simplifies  the 
values. 

Do  not  try  to  finish  a  study  ;  rather  let  the  study 
finish  itself.  Let  the  last  stroke  be  put  on  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  first,  and  do  not  go  "  iinishing 
things  up." 

Many  a  good  student  is  spoiled  by  a  bad  instructor. 
I  like  to  have  a  pupil  come  to  me  who  knows 
nothing  about  paint. 

Accept  nature  as  you  find  it.  You  cannot 
improve  upon  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  your 
greens  and  reds  too  vivid.  If  you  see  them  so  in 
nature,  jiut  them  on  your  canvas. 
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Drawing  in  Charcoal. 

THE  advantages  of  charcoal  to  a  student  are 
its  giving  a  distinct  black  mark,  either  a 
hne  or  a  mass  of  shade  as  required  ;  its 
giving,  by  merely  varying  the  pressure,  a 
considerable,  though  restricted,  number  of  shades 
or  tones  ;  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  great  many  different  textures,  by 
charging  the  paper  more  or  less  with  it — using,  in 
the  lighter  parts,  a  stump,  or  a  bit  of  bread  or 
rubber  ;  then  its  allowing  lights  to  be  taken  out 
with  the  finger,  or  the  rubber  or  stump  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  freedom  with  which  it  permits 
corrections  to  be  made  at  almost  any  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  work.  It  may  be  added,  that 
charcoal  drawing  offers  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  painting  in  oil,  while  it  has  advantages  over 
that  method  in  the  firmness  of  the  charcoal  point 
when  compared  with  the  brush,  and  in  its  dryness, 
which  permits  the  student  to  work  for  as  long  at  a 
time  as  he  pleases. 

In  sketching  and  drawing  charcoal  is  equally 
available,  for  figures  or  landscapes,  where  a  quick, 
rough  impression  merely  is  desired,  or  for  work  to 
be  carried  on  so  as  to  produce  the  most  finished 
effect.  The  only  materials  necessary  are  simply  a 
box  of  the  best  French  charcoal,  either  the  Conte 
or  the  Rouget,  which  is  sold  in  short,  firm  sticks  ; 
some  sheets  of  charcoal  paper,  a  few  assorted  paper 
stumps,  a  pointed  rubber  or  leather  stump,  and  a 
piece  of  soft  and  rather  stale  bread. 

There  is  much  disputing,  both  among  teachers 
and  students,  as  to  the  kind  of  paper  which  it  is 
best  to  use.  Common  French  charcojil  paper, 
which  is  strongly  ribbed,  is  the  best  sort  for  quick 
sketching.  It  is  also  the  best  for  the  beginner, 
because  it  gives  him  the  full  value  of  the  first  rough 
and  transparent  tones  from  which  all  others  must 
be  obtained  by  some  process  of  gradation,  and 
because  it  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  waste  his 
time  in  attempting  too  much  finish.  But,  as  he 
advances,  he  will  find  it  better  to  change  to  a  iiner 
and  more  evenly  grained  paper  which  allows  of 
subtle  gradations  and  of  tine  drawing  of  detail. 
Coloured  paper  is  prohibited  by  most  competent 
instructors  as  tending  to  encourage  a  habit  of 
making  careless  and  inaccurate  generalisations  as 
to  tones  and  values  ;  but  common  brown  packing 
paper  is  often  used  for  very  large  drawings—  life- 
size  drawings  of  the  entire  figure  or  of  groups — 
because  the  dark  middle  tint  saves  a  lot  of  mecha- 
nical labour,  and  also  because  it  is  cheap.  The 
latter  consideration  had  better  not  count  when  one 
is  buying  a  supply  of  charcoal,  however  :  the 
cheaper  sorts  are  likely  to  be  the  dearer  in  the 
long  run,  because  of  their  cutting  so  much  to  waste. 
It  is  also  very  exasperating  to  find  it  impossible  to 
get  a  good  point  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  find  a 
stick  work  now  softly  and  freely,  and  again  so 
harshly  as  to  scratch  the  paper.  It  is  best  to  buy 
the  paper  ready  mounted  on  a  frame  or  stretcher. 
Several   sheets   of    paper    should    be    carefully 


fastened  with  thumb-tacks  to  the  drawing  board, 
one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  any  inequalities 
of  the  board  from  making  an  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  when  the  stump  is  used  for 
rubbing.  The  block  of  charcoal  paper  forming  a 
sort  of  tablet  which  can  be  held  conveniently  on 
the  lap  is  very  convenient.  When  one  sketch  is 
made,  that  leaf  is  carefully  loosened  from  the  top, 
leaving  a  clean  sheet  underneath  for  the  next 
drawing. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  drawing  in 
charcoal  :  one  when  the  stump  is  used  throughout, 
and  again  when  the  shadows  are  put  in  simply  by 
broad  hatching,  and  the  stump  is  not  used  at  all. 
In  this  case,  a  slight  tone  is  often  rubbed  in  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  shadow  with  the  finger,  and  the 
hatching  is  put  on  afterwards  with  the  charcoal 
sharpened  to  a  point.  In  landscapes  the  finger  is 
used  to  run  in  the  charcoal,  instead  of  the  stump, 
by  many  artists,  as  it  gives  a  different  and  looser 
effect,  though  the  hatching  is  omitted.  The  point  is, 
of  course,  used  also.  For  instance,  in  beginning  a 
landscape,  just  sketch  in  lightly  principal  forms,  divid- 
ing the  whole  as  far  as  possible  into  two  large  masses 
of  light  and  shade.  With  a  stick  of  sharpened 
charcoal  fill  in  the  shadow  with  strong  parallel  lines 
rather  close  together.  Then,  with  the  first  finger, 
gently  rub  these  lines  together  until  the  whole  is 
one  flat  tone.  If  the  tone  is  too  dark,  rub  a 
clean  rag  softly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  re- 
moving the  superfluous  charcoal,  and  then  go  over 
it  again  with  the  point.  The  same  process  may  be 
repeated  until  the  desired  depth  of  tone  is  gained. 
The  deeper  accents  may  then  be  put  in  with  the 
charcoal  point,  and  any  necessary  details  drawn. 

The  most  brilliant  lights  may  be  made  in  the  darkest 
shadows,  or  any  part  completely  erased,  at  will,  by 
using  stale  soft  breadcrumb  rolled  up  to  a  point  in 
the  fingers.  Sometimes  the  pointed  rubber  stump 
is  found  convenient  when  bread  is  not  at  liancl. 
The  masses  of  light  in  the  landscape  are  treated 
by  spreading  in  the  same  way  a  very  delicate  tint 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  then  removing  the 
highest  lights  with  bread.  The  accents  and  details 
are  then  put  in  with  a  point,  as  before  explained. 
Sometimes  a  piece  of  chamois  skin  is  preferred  to 
a  rag  in  removing  superfluous  charcoal. 

In  making  large  studies  of  heads,  where  careful 
finish  is  required,  the  stump  is  used.  The  charcoal 
is  laid  on  in  parallel  lines  as  for  landscapes,  but 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  large  paper  stump  until 
the  flat  tone  is  attained.  The  smaller  stumps  are 
used  in  finishing  small  parts,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  as  clean  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  smear 
the  drawing.  Stumps  when  much  blackened  may 
be  cleaned  off  with  bread.  In  finishing,  the  char- 
coal is  used  cut  to  a  fine  point,  for  details,  and 
sharp  accents.  Hatching  sometimes  is  employed 
in  the  finishing  of  charcoal  heads  that  are  worked 
with  the  stump,  but  it  is  not  considered  good  style, 
and  is  therefore  avoided  by  the  best  artists. 

The  means  for  effacing  charcoal  are  the  follow- 
ing : — A  rather  large  cotton  rag,  with  which  one 
may  dust   off   a  large  section   or   the   whole  of  a 
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drawing ;  a  rough  woollen  rag,  which  pressed 
lightly  on  the  drawing  will  make  the  part  just  a 
shade  lighter.  A  piece  of  chamois  skin  may  be 
used  as  a  stump.  The  tinger  of  an  old  glove  turned 
inside  out  will  admirably  answer  the  purpose.  The 
fingers,  and  occasionally  the  palm  of  the  hand,  may 
be  used  in  the  taking  out  the  most  delicate  lights. 
If  these  means  do  not  suffice  to  remove  the  char- 
coal one  may  have  recourse  to  bread  or  to  soft 
India  rubber,  but  never  use  rubber  of  the  gritty  sort. 
Charcoal  drawings  are  fixed  by  means  of  a 
specially  prepared  liquid  which  is  commonly  blown 
on  to  the  drawing  through  an  atomiser  or  blow-tube 


YOU  can  hide  an  ugly  view  from  your  window 
and  still  keep  the  light  by  painting  in  water- 
colours  on  thin  muslin,  with  whicla  you  can 
cover  the  glass.  Some  artists  cover  the 
lower  panes  with  Japanese  paper  panels,  obscuring 
the  view  to  the  height  of  the  eye  and  concentrating 
the  light  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  for  the 
benefit  of  their  work.  To  keep  the  light  from 
diffusing  itself  over  the  ceihng  a  screen  of  dark, 
unglazed  stuff  is  hinged  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
window-frame  and  held  suspended  at  the  proper 
angle  by  a  cord  from  the  ceiling.  The  screen 
should   be  as  wide  as  the  window  itself  and  long 


Landscape,  Drawn  in  Charcoal  without  use  of  the  Stump.    By  G.  Allemand. 


of  glass.  But  this  method  is  slow  and  imperfect, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  spread  the  liquid  evenly  on 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  a  large  flat  brush. 
It  should  just  penetrate  the  paper  so  as  to  barely 
moisten  the  charcoal.  It  should  then  be  dried 
rapidly  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire. 

The  student  should  not  expect  to  do  much  with 
charcoal  in  landscape  until  after  he  has  studied  for 
some  time  from  the  human  figure.  In  no  mode  of 
working  does  an  accurate  perception  of  relations  of 
lines  and  of  tints  count  for  so  much  as  in  this,  and 
the  training  necessary  to  give  such  accuracy  of  per- 
ception is  not  to  be  got  in  landscape  drawing  with 
charcoal,  unless,  indeed,  one  has  for  teacher  an 
artist  of  quite  exceptional  talent  and  experience. 

R.  Jervis. 


enough  to  reach  out  over  the  easel  or  table  where 
you  work. 

Never  try  to  work  when  you  are  thinldng  of 
something  else.  The  only  room  your  mind  can 
have  for  ideas  is  for  such  as  apply  to  your  labour. 
When  others  crowd  them  out,  stop  work,  and  give 
the  newer  subject  of  interest  a  chance. 


A  LITTLE  sketch-book  does  not  take  up  much 
room  in  the  pocket,  and  a  pencil  is  easily  kept 
sharpened.  They  should  be  your  companions 
wherever  you  go,  for  you  cannot  tell  what  useful  or 
interesting  memorandum  they  may  enable  you  to 
jot  down. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


Portrait  Painting. 

By  a  FoRiiER  Pupil  of  Carolus  Duran. 

THE  student  who  would  be  a  portrait  painter 
should  give  his  attention  tirst  of  all  to  cha- 
racter ;  arrangement  and  colour  may  be 
attended  to  in  the  second  place,  and  least 
important  of  all  is  execution.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  what  key  he  paints,  whether  high  or  low, 
or  whether  he  paints  thinly  or  heavily.  The 
essential  quality — that  which  will  last — is  Character. 
The  first  and  fundamental  part  of  the  work  is  the 
drawing.  Drawing  means,  properly,  the  location 
of  forms.  The  way  in  which  one  line  connects 
with  another  is  of  comparatively  slight  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  lines  should  bound  accurately 
proportioned  spaces  or  planes — that  is  the  essen- 
tial part  of  drawing.  Given  a  head  in  full  light, 
the  masses  of  dark  represented  by  the  hair,  eyes, 
and  mouth  should  be  of  their  true  relative  pro- 
portions and  properly  distanced  one  from  another. 
Presuming  that  the  painter  has  located  hair,  eyes, 
mouth,  nostrils,  chin,  ears,  and  has  surrounded  the 
head  by  an  outline  dividing  it  from  the  background, 
he  has  the  fundamental  part  of  the  portrait — the 
drawing.  Let  him  now  fill  in  the  masses  thus  indi- 
cated with  colour  generally  true  to  the  colour  of  the 
sitter — if  a  blonde,  in  fair  tints  ;  if  a  brunette,  in 
darker.  Let  hair  and  eyes  be  put  in  broadly  of 
their  natural  colours,  the  drapery  painted  of  its 
general  tone,  the  background  massed  in  ;  he  will 
already  have  on  his  canvas  what,  in  its  general 
aspect,  will  give  a  true  impression  of  the  intended 
portrait.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  satis- 
factorily attained  before  the  work  is  carried  any 
farther.  If  mistakes  are  visible,  the  work  should  be 
scraped  off  and  begun  over  again.  However  tempt- 
ing it  may  be  to  proceed  to  details  of  face  or  dress, 
the  temptation  should  be  resisted  until  this 
"  ebauche "  has  been  made  true  and  just.  The 
more  pains  an  artist  gives  to  this  part  of  his  work, 
the  more  able  he  will  become,  and  the  stronger  and 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  his  painting. 

As  a  head  proceeds  toward  completion,  after  the 
first  painting,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for 
rotundity,  for  the  modelling  of  planes  into  one 
another,  and  for  the  careful  location  of  detail.  As 
much  of  this  as  is  necessary  ;  but  I  would  ask  the 
student  to  be  very  careful  not  to  go  too  far,  so  as 
not  to  lose  or  weaken  the  essential  character  of  his 
portrait. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  advise  him  to  be 
careful  about  is  to  keep  his  colours  pure.  The  car- 
nations especially  should  be  kept  clear,  and  the 
lights  frank.  My  palette,  partly  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  because  of  the  many-hued  satins  and 
other  stuffs  now  worn,  is  rather  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  a  student.  It  is  laid  thus  : — Silver 
White,  Yellow  Ochre,  Cadmium,  English  Ver- 
milion, Brun  Rouge,  Light  Rose  Madder,  Capucine 
Madder,  Dark  Rose  Madder,  Mauve,  Emerald 
Green,  Vert  Emeraude  (not  the  same  thing  as 
"  emerald  green,"  though  the  name  is  simply  the 


French  of  it),  Cobalt,  Prussian  Blue,  Raw  Sienna, 
Burnt  Sienna,  Raw  Umber,  Brun  de  Bruxelles, 
Ivory  Black. 

In  painting  a  head,  for  the  flesh  I  find  the 
following  much  shorter  list  all  that  is  necessary  : — 
White,  Brun  Rouge,  Yellow  Ochre,  Umber, 
Cobalt,  the  madders.  To  this  the  student  may 
add  what  he  finds  essential  for  the  hair  and 
drapery,  and  so  form  a  palette  of  his  own.  He 
should  have  one  or  two  sable  brushes  for  drawing, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  bristle  brushes,  varying  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  Canvas 
that  is  neither  very  rough  nor  very  smooth  is  the 
best.  For  the  first  painting,  I  have  on  the  edge 
of  my  palette  a  cup  of  turpentine  with  which  to 
mix  the  colours  as  I  find  it  necessary  ;  later,  I  use 
a  mixture  of  four-fifths  of  boiled  Unseed  oil  and 
one-fifth  of  siccative  of  Courtray. 

But  I  would  finish  as  I  have  begun,  by  empha- 
sising the  all-importance  of  a  carefully  constructed 
drawing.  The  student  will  do  well  to  spend  three 
or  four  hours  upon  this  drawing  in  charcoal, 
though  an  artist  of  experience  may  dispense  with 
it  and  lay  in  his  head  directly  with  the  brush. 
This  done,  the  planes  should  be  distinguished  by 
laying  in  their  general  tones  of  colour.  All  after 
that  is  but  the  adding  of  necessary  detail,  in  doing 
which  the  student  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  diminishing  the  scrength  of  what  he 
has  already  accomplished. 

J.  Carroll  Beckwith. 


DRAWING   FOR    ILLUSTRATION. 

MORE  can  often  be  learned  by  studying  a 
well-drawn  illustration  than  from  columns 
of  mere  verbal  instruction.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  alternate  from  time  to 
time  our  usual  technical  papers  on  "The  Training 
of  an  Illustrator  "  by  presenting,  for  analysis,  such 
masterly  drawings  as  the  one  shown  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  original  from  which  it  was  reproduced 
was  four  times  the  size  of  our  process  block — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  twice  the  height  and  twice  the  width 
of  our  print.  And  lest  the  rather  appalling  quantity 
of  detail  should  deter  the  novice  from  attempting 
anything  seemingly  so  difficult,  we  will  at  once  let 
the  novice  into  the  secret  that  this  drawing  was 
made  over  a  lightly  printed  "  solar  enlargement," 
with  the  original  photograph  set  before  the  draughts- 
man as  a  guide  for  his  work.  When  the  latter  was 
finished,  a  solution  of  ibichloride  of  mercury,  floated 
over  the  pen  drawing  (which  was  made,  of  course, 
with  "water-proof  india  ink"),  entirely  removed  all 
trace  of  the  photographic  base.  The  drawing,  duly 
marked  for  reduction,  was  then  sent  to  the  process 
man,  from  whose  typographic  block  it  was,  in  due 
course,  printed  as  we  see  it.  Any  further  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  this  or  any  other  drawing  in  the  magazine  will  be 
cheerfully  given. 
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PEN     DRAWIiNG     FOR     ILLUSTRATION, 


Entrance  to  an  Art  Museum.    By  H.  C.  Edwards. 
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Pyrogravure,  or  *'  Poker=work." 


VI. — Relief  Burxixg  {coiicJudai). 

OXE  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  carving 
tools  must  be  on  his  guard  against  cutting 
too  deeply,  or  of  cracking  the  wood  across 
the  design.  Always  carve  out  the  wood 
going  across  the  grain,  and  not  with  it,  as  this  will 
obviate  the  danger  of  tearing  and  dragging  the 
wood,  particularly  if  it  is  at  all  soft.  When  suffi- 
cient has  been  cut  away,  the  knife  point  can  be 
brought  into  use  again  for  smoothing  down  irregu- 
larities and  giving  it  its  proper  burnt  colour.  The 
fiat  side  of  the  point  is  used  for  this,  and  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  the  round  as 
even  as  possible. 

The  burning  away  of  certain  parts  of  a  design 
will  cause  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  and  to  minimise 
this  the  worker  should  keep  the  point  at  as  great 
a  heat  as  possible,  so  that  a  flame  is  produced 
thereby,  and  consumes  the  smoke  as  it  rises. 
Should  this  flame — it  is  a  small  one — be  extin- 
guished, it  can  easily  be  brought  on  again  by 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  bellows  and  rubbing 
the  point  backwards  and  forwards  on  one  spot. 

After  a  little  practice  one  will  find  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  knife  point,  and  use  it  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  part  of  the  work  for  which 
it  is  best  adapted.  The  flat  side  is  obviously  intended 
for  modelling  and  smoothing  away  large  surfaces. 
For  the  liner  and  more  intricate  work  one  uses  the 
tip.  The  tip,  however,  must  be  used  with  proper 
reserve.  The  beauty  of  Relief  Burning  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  soft  and  rich  appearance  of  the  result, 
and  too  much  striving  after  details  should  be  avoided, 
because  the  jioint  cuts  only  wlien  in  an  intensely 
heated  state,  which  partly  takes  off  the  sharpness  of 
the  lines  and  edges  by  charring  the  wood.  But 
this  cannot  be  helped,  and  one  should  take  it  into 
consideration  and  not  be  too  anxious  to  bring  out 
every  little  detail  ;  rather  endeavour  to  treat  the 
work  in  a  broad  and  decorative  manner.  Quite 
sufficiently  artistic  and  striking  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  a  few  but  effective  lines 
put  into  the  right  place.  In  the  representation  of 
leaves  and  blossoms,  strive  to  express  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible,  following  carefully  every  twist 
and  curve  and  undulation  that  will  suggest  the 
natural  growth  ;  otherwise  they  will  look  like 
specimens  that  have  been  pressed.  Of  course, 
branches,  leaves,  or  blossoms  in  the  background 
must  be  kept  in  such  low  relief  as  will  suggest 
their  natural  relative  distances  from  the  principal 
objects. 

It  will  be  apparent  before  one  has  proceeded  far 
that  the  work  presents  a  very  scorched  appearance, 
and,  if  not  repeatedly  cleaned,  the  design  would  be- 
come indistinguishable.  The  use  of  the  wire  brush 
(Fig.  6)  easily  rectifies  this  trouble,  effectually  clear- 
ing the  wood  of  the  charred  surface.  The  burnt  parts 
should  be  vigorously  brushed  every  now  and  again, 
for  the  charred  wood  soon  hardens,  and  it  becomes 
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difficult  to  remove  if  left  too  long.  A  good  plan,  to 
avoid  excessive  charring  of  the  wood,  is  to  pass  a 
damp  sponge  occasionally  over  the  surface.  Finally, 
when  all  the  burning  has  been  finished,  the  work 
can  be  smoothed  over  with  steel  wool,  or  a  wire 
brush  ;  it  should  then  appear  a  delicate  brown 
colour,    with  the  parts  that  are    highest   in    relief 


probably,  would  describe  as  hideous.  I  am,  there- 
fore, not  anxious  to  lay  myself  open  to  criticism  by 
suggesting  any  specific  way  of  colouring  a  design. 
I  would  advise,  however,  the  use  only  of  those 
stains  which  suggest  the  various  woods  in  their 
natural  colours,  and  give  the  brighter  stains 
a    wide    berth,    except     for    blending    with    the 


showing  almost  the  bare  wood.  Altogether  it  will 
be  much  fresher  and  brighter,  and  in  a  better 
condition  for  staining. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to 
the  way  a  piece  of  wood  should  be  stained. 
Individual  taste  is  extremely  varied  on  the  subject 
of  colours  :  what  one  would  call  artistic,  another. 


others  for  obtaining  any  required  variation  of  tone. 
Either  the  water  or  the  spirit  stains  may  be 
employed  ;  the  latter  are  the  quicker  driers  and 
obviate  the  delay  experienced  when  using  water 
stains,  which  are  apt  to  remain  on  the  surface  some 
time.  With  water  stains,  however,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  colours  running  into  each  other. 
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Owing  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  wood  when 
a  design  is  executed  in  relief,  a  French  polish  finish 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
apply  a  good  wax  polish,  which  is  a  much  easier 
process  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
work. 


VII. — Coloured  Pyrogravure. 
The  employment  of  water  stains  with  "  pokered" 
designs  has  become  very  popular  with  a  good  many 
pyrographers,  and  although,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
eliminates  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Poker 
Work— viz.,  the  contrast  of  the  rich,  etched  line 
with  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood.  Yet  the  effect, 
when  the  tints  employed  are  in  keeping  with  the 
soft  tones  produced  by  the  scorched  surface,  is 
excellent. 

The  materials  and  implements  necessary  for 
staining  are  few  and  inexpensive.  The  following 
assortment  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  :— A  bottle  each  of  mahogany, 
rosewood,  walnut,  oak,  satinwood,  green,  yellow 
and  scarlet  stains  ;  three  brushes  of  varying  sizes, 
and  French  poUsh. 

Possible  disappointments  can  be  guarded  against 
if  the  few  following  directions  are  carefully 
observed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  good  results  if  the  wood  to  be 
decorated  is  not  well  seasoned  and,  comparatively, 
close  grained.  The  best  woods  for  the  purpose 
are  chestnut  and  sycamore.  It  is  very  important 
to  have  the  surface  of  the  wood  projierly  prepared. 
The  wood  must  be  thoroughly  sandjiapered  ;  start 
with  No.  i^  and  finish  with  No.  "  O,"  and  not 
until  a  perfectly  smooth,  satin-like  surface  has  been 
obtained  should  the  staining  be  commenced. 

The  design  having  been  burnt  in  with  the  point, 
a  damp  sponge  should  be  passed  over  the  surface. 
When  dry  it  will  be  found  that  the;  grain  of  the 
wood  has  risen  shghtly,  and  it  will  again  be  neces- 
sary to  rub  it  smooth,  care  being  taken  not  to 
obliterate  any  of  the  etched  work. 

The  background  should  be  first  filled  in  as  equally 
as  possible.  Start  with  the  outlines,  filling  in  the 
small  spaces  with  the  colour  a  little  dry,  and  then 
working  outwards  towards  the  border  with  more 
flowing  colour.  After  sufficient  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  stain  to  dry,  the  pattern  can  be 
proceeded  with  according  to  taste.  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  background  should  have  an  un- 
broken appearance.  Often  it  happens,  where  a 
piece  of  wood  is  close-grained,  that  the  stain  settles 
on  the  surface  in  a  slightly  patchy  manner  ;  but 
this,  by  a  little  skilful  manipulation  of  the  brush, 
can  be  turned  to  good  account  by  making  it  repre- 
sent graining  of  the  wood  ;  so  far,  indeed,  from 
being  a  blemish  it  may  be  made  to  add  much  to 
artistic  finish  of  the  work.  Great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  edges  of  made-up  articles,  which, 
being  cut  across  the  grain,  will  soak  up  the  stains 
in  a  surprising  manner  unless  they  have  been  well 
sandpapered.  W.  D.  Thompson. 

{To  be  conlinucd.) 


Lessons  in  Wood  Carving. 

VIII. — A  Clock  (Byzantine  Style). 

(For  full-size  Working  Drawing,  sec  Supplement  B.) 

OUR  design  shows  a  mantel  clock-case  of 
simple  design  and  inexpensive  construction, 
such  as  could  easily  be  made  at  home  by 
an  amateur,  without  any  elaborate  outfit. 
The  working  drawing  is  the  actual  size,  but, the 
opening  for  the  face  must  be  made  according  to 
the  size  of  the  particular  clock  that  may  be  bought. 
The  ordinary  size  is  4^  inches  diameter.  It  is  best 
to  make  the  opening  a  trifle  less,  so  that  the  metal 
rim  will  come  inside  the  wood.  A  sketch  is  given 
herewith  of  the  back  of  the  clock,  showing  two 
vertical  brackets  {a  and  h)  which  project  backward 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  clock  works.  If  there  is 
to  be  one  only  on  each  side  of  the  works,  use  wood 
2\  or  3  inches  thick  ;  but  if  it  is  easier  to  saw  out 
two  pieces  for  each  side,  let  the  wood  be  i  inch 
thick  only.  More  economical  would  be  to  leave 
the  works  open  behind,  boxing  the  sides  and  top 
only,  as  shown  (c,  d,  e)  in  the  sketch  ;  £  can  be 
used  as  a  shelf  on  which  to  set  a  vase  or  other 
ornament. 

A  more  elaborate  fitting  would  be  to  have  the 
case  solid  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front,  by 
tapering  all  three  pieces  toward  the  top,  the  front 
taper  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  dial.  But  in  order 
to  understand"  this  you  must  consult  a  cabinet 
maker,  as  regular  machinery  is  required  for  joining 
the  pieces  and  producing  fine  joints. 

The  same  base,  /,  is  used  for  both  styles  of 
clock-case,  not  projecting  at  all  behind,  as  the 
clock  must  fit  against  the  wall. 

For  the  alarm-clock  case  use  wood  i^  inches 
thick,  which  should  be  moulded  on  the  top  to  take 
away  the  plain  edge.  Let  the  sides  and  top  shelf 
of  the  box  at  the  back  be  ^  or  I  of  an  inch 
thick.  These  can  be  screwed  or  mitred  on, 
or  even  nailed  The  little  shelves  at  each  side 
of  the  base  are  as  useful  as  the  top  shelf.  The 
base  should  be  |  or  i  inch  thick,  or  even  more  if 
required  to  preserve  good  proportion.  An  egg  and 
dart  pattern  in  the  Byzantine  style  can  be  used  on 
the  moulding  of  the  base.  The  egg  is  treated 
flatter  than  the  Greek,  and  the  dart  is  more  realistic, 
on  account  of  being  worked  out  more  in  detail. 
A  back  to  cover  the  clock  works  may  easily  be 
added  with  hinges,  to  form  a  door. 

The  drawing  should  be  very  carefully  placed 
on  the  wood  and  traced  over  blue  paper.  Go 
around  outside  the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  large 
veining  tool ;  then  dig  out  the  background,  cutting 
down  \  of  an  inch  at  least.  Remove  roughly  at 
first,  and  as  those  who  are  executing  this  model 
have  probably  followed  the  other  stages  of  our 
work  in  the  Byzantine  style  (see  No.  3,  Vol.  i),  they 
will  realise  how  necessary  it  is  to  use  independence 
of  treatment  ;  for  instance,  to  lower  the  background 
more  near  the  beading  and  the  head  of  the  animal, 
so  that  they  will  project  as  much  as  possible  ;  also 
near  the  scroll,  so  that  the  leaves  will  curve  easily 
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into  the  background.  The  joint  of  the  leg  should 
be  heavy  and  prominent,  and  taper  toward  the  paw, 
which  must  be  heavier.  The  scroll  goes  under  the 
leg  and  must  sink  gracefully,  so  as  not  to  have  the 

appearance  of  cut- 
ting through  the 
leg. 

There  may  be 
a  margin  of  beads 
on  the  clock.  First 
divide  the  space 
to  contain  the 
beads  into  squares 
with  the  veining 
tool  ;  then  with  a 
flat  gouge,  held 
concave  side 
down,  round  the 
surface  of  the 
squares,  first  hav- 
ing taken  off  the 
corners  with  a 
quick- curve 
gouge.  Let  the 
tool  marks  show 
on  the  beading. 

The       head 

should     be     very 

J-inch   gouge,  and, 

remove   the   wood 
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Side  View  of  the  Carved 
Clock-case. 


carefully  treated.  Take  the 
with  the  convex  side  down, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  toward  the  eye,  to  give 
the  hollow  around  the  latter.  That  leaves  the 
forehead  in  higher  relief.  Take  a  fluter  and  com- 
mence at  the  tip  of  the  ear  and  outline  it  sharplv. 
Round  the  forehead  off  well  down  toward  both 
the  ear  and  the  nose.  Let  the  farther  ear  go 
flatly  into  the  background,  hollowing  it  out  a  little 


for  naturalness  of  effect.  Let  the  neck  .ope  rom 
under  the  ear  toward  the  body,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  chance  for  the  scroll  to  pass  over  it.  Use  a  flat 
gouge  for  this.  Then  taper  the  body,  so  that  it  dis- 
appears behind  the  large  scroll  and  leaves,  which,  in 
their  turn,  must  pass  under  the  paws.  The  back- 
ground should  be  cut  very  deep  between  the  paws, 
and,  indeed,  all  round  the  animal,  with  tools  to  fit 
the  curves,  so  that  the  figure  will  come  out  strong. 
And  the  leg  should  be  rounded  a  little.  The  paws 
should  have  deep  cuts  between  the  claws — a  fluter 
being  used — and  the  spurs  should  be  quite  promi- 
nent. There  should  be  as  much  undercutting  as 
possible,  so  as  to  cast  deep  shadows.  The  tongue 
should  be  tapered  in  towards  the  mouth  ;  at  the  tip 
it  swells  into  a  leaf.  Around  the  eyes  and  over 
them  there  should  be  strong  cuts  made  with  the 
fluter  or  a  large  veining  tool. 

Take  a  gouge  with  a  quick  curve  and  dig  in  a 
little  to  suggest  the  bony  structure  in  the  joint  of 
the  leg.  After  the  body  of  the  dragon  has  been 
rounded  oft',  take  a  small  fluter  and  make  curves  on 
the  body  to  suggest  scales,  as  shown  in  the  design. 
Have  very  strong  tool-marked  edges  on  the  dragon. 

We  now  come  to  the  scroll.  Take  a  fluter  and 
go  around  where  the  two  scrolls  join  and  cut 
clearly  ;  take  a  flat  gouge  and  round  them  off  at 
this  joining  line.  With  the  fluter  carve  the  leaves  ; 
let  veins  and  all  lines  on  them  fade  out  towards 
the  curve  where  the  scrolls  meet,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  delicate,  soft  appearance  there.  Make  the 
background  wavy  by  using  first  the  convex,  then 
the  concave  side  of  the  gouge  ;  a  great  deal  of 
undercutting  is  required  in  this  design. 

The  clock  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but 
mahogany  or  oak  is  best  to  work  upon. 

Karl  vox  Rydingsv.ard. 


Back  View  of  the  Carved  Clock-case 
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I.— THE    LATE    W.   H.  QRIMWOOD. 


HE  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  was  for  over 
twenty  years  Instructor 
at  the  School  of  Art  for 
Wood  Carving.  When 
he  first  came  to  the 
School  he  was  working 
with  Messrs.  Gillow  and 
Co.,  who  recommended 
him  very  highly  to  the 
Committee.  He  had 
had  previously  twenty- 
two  years  of  trade  ex- 
perience, having  started 
at  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  as  a  wood-carver's  apprentice. 

During  these  early  years  of  apprenticeship  he 
learned  little  more  than  the  use  of  his  tools  and 
how  to  carve  a  few  set  patterns  ;  but  his  patience 
and  perseverance  helped  him  onward,  and  his 
quickness  of  perception  and  observation  soon 
brought  him  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  carvers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  a  man  who  could  undertake  a 
piece  of  carving  with  only  a  drawing  for  his  guide, 
and  till  in  any  httle  details  that  might  be  required, 
was  not  easily  met  with  in  England,  so  that  Mr. 
Grimwood  found  constant  employment.  This 
accounts  for  the  difliculty  of  representing  his  work 
adequately,  it  being  merged  into  the  trade  output, 
where  the  executants'  names  in  those  days  were 
never  given.  He  was  appointed  to  the  School 
in  1884,  and  at  first  only  came  three  days  a  week, 
but  the  numlier  of  the  students  so  increased 
and  the  applications  for  admission  on  his  days  were 
so  numerous,  that  in  1891  he  was  engaged  for  five 
days  a  week.  Mr.  Grimwood  had  a  very  special 
gift  for  teaching,  which  was  remarkable,  as  he  was 
rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  self-taught 
man,  and  owed  nothing  to  evening  schools  or  art 
classes.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  had 
attended  for  a  short  time  the  Art  Classes  at  Somer- 
set House,  which  were  the  first  attempt  at  art 
education  in  this  country. 

He  carved  with  great  rapidity,  saw  at  a  glance 
what  was  wrong  and  how  to  put  it  right,  and  has 
been  round  to  as  many  as  forty  students  in  the  day. 
Also  a  very  clever  designer,  he  rather  spoiled  his 
students  by  doing  their  designs  for  them  instead  of 
making  them  work  them  out  for  themselves.  When 
the  school  was  full  he  had  assistant  teachers, 
yet  no  student  who  wanted  his  help  was  ever 
neglected. 

The  oak  panel,  "  Sculpture,"  carved  and  designed 
by  Mr.  Grimwood,  was  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Carpenter's  Hall  Exhibition '  in  1891,  where  it 
received  the  highest  award  (a  silver  medal)  in  the 
section  for  modern  original  work.  At  the  Building 
Trades'  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Agricultural   Hall 


in  the  same  year,  it  gained  both  the  silver  and  the 
gold  medal,  no  other  piece  of  carving  receiving 
such  distinction.  The  idea  the  design  is  meant  to 
convey  is  that  Sculpture  is  not  only  the  carving  of 
marble  and  stone,  but  of  wood  also,  and  that  it 
embraces  not  only  the  human  figure,  but  foliage, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  so  forth.  Practically  all  the 
distinctive  materials  of  the  sculptor  are  introduced. 
Sculpture  being  subservient  to  Architecture,  the 
basis  of  the  design  is  architectural.  In  the  centre 
the  sculptor  is  shown  mallet  in  hand  ;  the  children 
on  either  side  represent  Reading  and  Writing, 
whilst  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  presides  over 
all,  surrounded  by  Howers,  typical  of  the  Beautiful. 
Plenty  is  represented  by  fruit,  and  Strength  and 
Speed,  by  the  fabulous  creatures,  half  animal,  half 
bird. 


Frame  in  Limewood,  Designed  and  Carved 
BY  the  late  W.  H.  Grimwood. 

(Dimensions:  8  X  7\  in.     Relief,  1  in.) 

The  frieze-like  panel  (page  78)  Mr.  Grimwood 
designed  and  carved  as  a  model  for  the  advanced 
students.  The  How  of  line,  the  spring  and  the 
grace  with  which  the  leaves  twist  and  curl  about 
are  very  good,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  carving  is  done  in  so  soft  a  wood  as  pine. 
It  has,  however,  been  a  point  always  insisted  on  at 
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"SCULPTURE." 
Panel  in  Oak,  Designed  and  Carved  by  the  late  W.  H.  Grimwood. 

(Dimensions:  2  ft.  4]  in.  X  13i  ft.     Relief,  U  in.) 
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the  School,  that  the  students  should  work  in  pine 
for  some  months  before  beginning  to  carve  on  hard 
woods,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  should 
return  to  soft  wood  for  study.  The  benefit  of  this 
system  is  to  be  observed  in  the  smart  cut  and  free- 
dom to  which  the  students  attain. 

The  third  panel  is  carved  in  oak,  and  is  very 
different  in  design  and  treatment.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  show  the  students  the  varieties  of 
planes,  and  the  advantage,  in  a  certain  class  of 
design,  of  taking  parts  of  the  relief  into  the  back- 
ground. This  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  the 
Renascence  carving  of  the  first  part  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  again  in  the  later  French  styles.  This 
example  is,  however,  in  design,  more  inHuenced  by 
Germany  than  France. 

Both  of  the  panels  last  described  (pages  76  and 
78)  were  splendid  studies  for  the  advanced  students, 
as  they  were  not  allowed  to  trace  the  design  on  the 
wood,' but  they  had  to  find  the  position  of  all  the 
high  parts  with  compasses,  mark  them  on  the 
wood,  and  then  cut  it  away  to  the  height  of  the 
various  planes  required.  The  scrolls  and  details 
had  then  to  be  drawn  in  and  carved.  This  method 
necessitates  a  great  deal  of  technical  skill  and  experi- 
ence, and  is  the  one  usually  adopted  by  the  expert 
carver,  whereas  the  amateur  can  rarely  master  it. 

The  small  frame  of  birds  and  foliage  is  un- 
doubtedly a  tour-de-force,  and,  although  it  is  in  a 
style  which  should  not  be  encouraged,  yet  one 
can  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
executed  ;  one  admires  it  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Grimwood  was  a  great  admirer  of 
all  natural  forms,  and  before  he  came  to  the 
School,  he  had  in  the  trade  a  great  reputation  for 
carving  birds  and  other  animals. 

The  frame — it  is  only  eight  inches  by  seven  and 
a  quarter — is  carved  in  linie,  about  one  inch  thick, 
and  was  entirely  cut  through  with  the  tools,  although 
in  work  like  this  a  drill  is  often  of  assistance.  It  is 
unwise  to  trust  such  a  delicate  thing  in  the  hands 
of  the  fret-cutter,  as  a  false  cut  may  ruin  the  whole 
thing.  Before  carving,  the  lime  wood  was  lightly 
glued  to  another  piece  of  wood,  to  receive  the 
bench-screw,  which  enabled  the  carver  to  shift 
his  work  whilst  carving.  It  is  impossible  to  iix  with 
clamps  to  a  table  any  piece  of  work  that  requires  free- 
dom in  the  modellmg,  and  this  is  a  most  important 
point,  which  amateurs  often  fail  to  grasp.  When 
the  carving  on  the  front  side  was  completed,  the 
angle  at  the  back  was  chamfered  off — a  very  neces- 
sary finish  to  all  pierced  carving. 

The  mirror  frame  is  in  a  very  different  style.  It 
is  carved  in  limewood  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
consists  of  two  carved  mouldings,  the  inner  one, 
which  is  round,  about  one  inch  wide,  and  the  outer 
one,  a  slight  ogee,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  It  is  usual  in  this  class  of  work  to  have  the 
mouldings  prepared  first  by  the  cabinet  maker  ; 
in  fact,  very  few  carvers  would  be  able  to  do 
them  themselves.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Grim- 
wood  first  ran  the  mouldings  with  his  tools, 
and  even   cut  the   mitres  with   his  chisel,  carrying 
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out  the  whole  work  himself,  except  the  walnut 
backing,  to  which  the  carved  mouldings  are  applied. 
A  design  like  this  cannot  he  fret  cut,  as  the  lines  in 
the  drawing  do  not  represent  the  perspective  of  the 


of  the  leaves  cut  when  the  principal  modelling  was 
done.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  massive  leaves  at 
thei  corners  and  on  either  side  contrast  well  with 
the  more  dehcate  scroll  work.     Indeed,  the  whole 
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Mirror  in  Limewood. 

Designed  and  Carved 

by  the  late 

W.  H.  Grimwood. 


(Dimensions:   14i  X  11  in. I; 
Outside  of  Frame,  23J  X  20i  in.) 


thing  when  carved.  It  is  only  when  a  model  has 
been  made  that  the  e.xact  position  of  the  lines  can 
be  obtained.  In  carving  the  mass,  lines  of  the 
leaves  would  first  be  put  in,  and  the  serrated  edges 


composition,    simple  as   it   is,  is  no  less   masterly 

than  the  actual  carving,  which  is  beyond  criticism. 

Mr.  Grimwood's  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to 

the  School,  where  he  was  deservedly  popular.   The 
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students  are  subscribing  to  erect  a  monument  over  Mr.  Herbert  Grimwood,  who  received  his  train- 

his  grave,  which  will  be  carried  out  by  them  at  the        in  the  School,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  by  the 
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Oak  Panel 
Designed  and 
Carved  by 

THE   LATE 

i    W.  H.  Grimwood 


(Dimensions:  20  X   II  in. 
Relief,  i  in.) 


School,  if  the  family  decide  to  have  it  of  wood.  Committee,  who  feel  that  no  better  or  abler 
At  the  cemetery  there  are  already  several  carved  successor  could  be  found  to  lill  his  father's  vacant 
Celtic  crosses  in  teak,  one  of  them  being  over  the        post. 

grave  of  the  late  George  du  ALaurier.  Eleaxor  Rovve. 
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Panel,  by  Hilda  Ware,  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition. 
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The  Clarion  Handicraft  Exhibition. 


SECOND    NOTICE. 


articles 
official 


By  R.  C.  Wallhead 
and  H.  Faulkner. 


large  was  the  number,  and  so 
high  the  quality,  of  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  Clarion  Guild's 
recent  display  at  Manchester, 
that,  though  we  are  again 
devoting  much  space  to  the 
subject,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  many 
clever  craftsmen  vi'ho  contri- 
buted. There  were  consi- 
derably over  a  thousand 
on  view,  and  the 
catalogue — so  nicely 
printed  and  "  got-up  "  that  we 
hope  other  exhibition  secre- 
taries will  have  opportunities 
for  studying  it  and  profiting 
by  it — is  a  bulky  little  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages. 

As  usual,  the  best  work  in 
enamels  came,  from  Birmingham,  on  this  occasion 
the  work  of  Sidnej"  H.  Meteyan,  whose  subjects 
were  "St.  George,''  "  Faire  Lady  Rosamond," 
"  Eurydice,"  and  "  The  Evening  Star."  We  do 
not  remember  having  come  across  Mr.  Meteyan 
before  as  an  enameller,  and  the  excellence  of 
these  examples,  both  in  design  and  execution,  was 
a  delightful  surprise. 

In  the  interesting  exhibit  of  jewellery  by  Albert 
E.  Bonner  enamels  were  the  chief  feature.  This 
conscientious  craftsman  always  impresses  one  with 
striving  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  material.  His 
enamelled  butterfly  with  stone  and  chrysoprase 
body  was  a  capital  bit  of  work,  not  unlike  his 
dragon-ify,  illustrated  on  another  page. 

There  was  a  considerable  display  of  lace,  both 
old  and  new  ;  the  former  was  shown  chiefly  by 
Georges  Moens  &  Co.,  who,  by  the  way,  also  made 
a  curious  display  of  what  claimed  to  be  "  old  brass 
ware,"  but  the  character  of  the  objects  so  designated 
was  so  obvious  that  there  could  have  been  no  calcu- 
lation to  deceive.  The  North  Bucks  Lace  Associa- 
tion, which  has  contributed  much  to  the  revival  of 
old  cottage  industries,  had  a  very  interesting  exhibit, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  fine  pillow-point, 
or  "  half-stitch,"  as  it  is  locally  termed  ;  it  is  made 
with  fine  linen  thread,  not  cotton,  as  is  most  of  the 
modern  Continental  lace.  The  method  of  making 
this  lace  is,  we  understand,  the  same  as  that 
long  employed  throughout  Upper  Flanders.  The 
design,  pricked  on  a  strip  of  parchment,  is 
pinned  to  a  bolster-shaped  pillow  and  worked 
with  bobbins.  As  each  strip  of  "  down  " 
is  finished,  another  is  placed  immediately  beneath 
it,  and  so  the  work  is  continued  round  and  round 
the  pillow  till  the  length  required  is  completed.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Association  now  em- 


ploys some  three  hundred  lace  makers,  and  has 
established  classes  for  children  in  various  centres. 
The  success  of  the  Associ.ition  (founded  in  1897) 
should  encourage  other  districts  in  the  same 
direction.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
exhibit  of  Mrs.  Vere  O'Brien's  lace  school,  which 
included  embroidery  and  frocks.  The  designs  were 
chiefly  by  Miss  Anderson  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  ;  many 
of  them  were  charming,  and  all  were  admirably 
carried  out. 

Architecture  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  magazine,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  building  of 
country  cottages,  the  clever  designs  by  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin  cannot  be  overlooked. 
We  were  much  interested  in  the  plans  of  model 
homes  built  for  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Rown- 
tree,  of  York.     These  country  cottages  would  seem 


Carved  Table.    By  William  Daniell. 

to  combine,  in  a  marked  degree,  beauty  of  exterior 
with  inside  comfort. 

Of  the  furniture  shown  there  was  little  that  was 
specially    noteworthy    as    to    design,    although    in 
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nearly  all  cases  the  general  improvement  in  point 
of  construction  and  finish,  which  we  have  noted  at 
most  of  the  recent  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions,  was 
well  maintained.  The  designing  by  one  exhibitor, 
however,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Indeed,  the 
furniture  by  A.  W.  Simpson  stood  quite  alone  in 
this  department  of  the  exhibition  ;  not  for  any- 
striking  originality  or  mere  "  tour  de  force " — 
which  on  the  score  of  good  taste  is  seldom  accept- 
able in  domestic  furniture — but  on  account  rather 
of  the  artistic  reticence  of  the  craftsman,  and  his 
evident  masterly  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
material  in  which  he  works.  In  most  of  the  nine 
e.xamples  of  fine  cabinet  work  by  which  he  was 
represented,  he  relied  for  effect  mainly  on  simple 
panels  of  richly  grained  woods,  and  the  decorative 
c]uahties  of  these  he  has  turned  to  wonderful 
account.  No  pictorial  representation  of  such  work 
can  do  justice  to  its  peculiarly  delicate  charm, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  only  attempted  to  re- 
produce a  single  example  of  Mr.  Simpson's  exhibit. 
The  oak  stationery  box  we  illustrate  is  inlaid  with 
box  and  Italian  walnut.  We  would  especially  call 
attention  to  the  graceful  ingenuity  with  which 
the  handle  has  been  incorporated  with  the  de- 
sign. The  rather  obtrusive  metal  "  furniture," 
which    for    some  years    has  formed   an  important 


opposite  extreme  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  no 
one  will  deny  the  excellence  of  the  ingenious  method 
adopted  in  this  particular  case. 

Another  notable  piece  of  furniture  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  a  very  compact   little  sideboard  in  oak, 
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Oak  Stationery  Box,  inlaid  with  Box  and 
Italian  Walnut.    By  A.  W.  Simpson. 


Chair  in  Oak.    By  a.  W.  Simpson. 

decorative  feature  of  such  articles  of  cabinet  work, 
it  will  have  been  noticed  is  becoming  eliminated 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  It  is  a  question,  of 
course,   if   the    reaction   is   not  carrying   us  to  the 


combining  beauty  with  utility  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Intended,  probably,  for  a  small  room,  by  an 
arrangement  of  flaps  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
usual  bureau  the  whole  piece  can  be  closed,  so  as 
to  occupy  but  little  space. 

In  leaving  the  subject  a  word  of  crecUt  is  due  to 
T.  Dixon,  J.  Shearer,  L.  Lancaster,  and  J.  S.  Cook- 
son  for  their  beautiful  workmanship  in  carrying  out 
these  designs. 

The  young  artist,  W.  Mellor,  to  whose  capital 
work  we  specially  referred  last  month,  showed  some 
notably  good  bindings,  the  best  being  the  "  Book 
Beautiful,"  in  gold  tooled  maroon  morocco.  His 
treatment  of  "  The  Brotherhood  Treasury  "  was 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  a  somewhat  original 
scheme  of  tooling.  The  volume  had  a  very  rich  appear- 
ance bound  in  green  morocco,  inlaid  with  vellum 
panels,  and  tooled  in  gold  and  colours  ;  the  flowers 
were  in  blue,  the  stems  and  leaves  in  dark  and 
light  green,  and  the  lettering,  hearts  and  dots,  in 
gold.  Mr.  Mellor  also  sent  black  and  white  designs 
for  book  plates  and  initials,  printer's  marks  and 
devices,  some  of  which  we  shall  reproduce.  The 
work  of  this  clever  young  fellow — he  is  little  more 
than  a  boy — deservedly  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  With  his  industry,  decorative  instinct 
and  facility  of  expression,  he  should  have  a  brilliant 
career  ;  but  he  must  beware  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  too  much.  In  his  examples  of  illuminat- 
ing, the  lettering  was  rather  weak,  although  on 
various  posters  and  notices  placed  around  the 
Gallery,  which  we  understood  were  his  work,  the 
lettering  was  distinctly  good. 

It  would  seem  that  the  tardy  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  class  in  the  community 
with  a  taste  for  ornamental  pottery  of  simple  but 
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Panel.    Designed  by  P.  H.  Crossley  and  Carved  by  G.  H.  Ridgway. 
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Panel.    Designed  by  P.  H.  Crossley  and  Carved  by  G.  H.  Ridgway. 
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Rose  Bowl  and  Top  in 
Brass  and  Pewter  •  By 
Hugh  Wallis 
Door  Furniture  in  Brass 
Designed  and  Executed 
BY  H.  H.  Stansfield 
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artistic/  character,  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  has  fonnd  expression  in  the  beautifnl  single 
i^lazed  wares  of  Mr.  Howson  Taylor,  of  Birming- 
ham, to  which  attention  has  lately  been  specially 
drawn  in  this  magazine,  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
objects  mainly  for  ornament,  such  as  constituted 
the  bulk  lof    the   Ruskin   Pottery's  exhibits  at  the 


is  a  similar  need  for  extremely  simple  pottery  of 
good  design,  suitable  for  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  may  be  bought  at  strictly  moderate 
prices.  George  R.  Rigby  is  the  artist,  and  Messrs. 
E.  Brain  &  Co.,  of  Fenton,  Staffs.,  are  the  potters 
who  are  to  carry  out  his  designs.  A  few  pieces  of 
the  new  ware,  shown  at  the  Clarion  Guild's  exhibi- 


Alms  Dish  in  Hammered  Copper.    Designed  by  John  Williams  and 

Executed  by  B.  J.  Colton. 

Shown  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Clarion  Guild,  at  Manchester. 


recent  shows  of  industrial  art  at  Leeds  and 
Leicester.  Nor  is  the  production  to  be  confined 
to  a  single  business  concern.  Another  enthusiast 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  in  the  field,  and  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  enterprising  firm 
of;EngUsh  potters  who  believe  with  him  that  there 


tion,  are  illustrated  herewith.  The  forms  are  ex- 
cellent, the  glaze  is  unctuous  and  transparent ;  the 
colouring  in  the  present  instance  is  a  rich  cream 
body  with  ornamentation  in  a  delicate  -intone  of 
green. 

Wood-carving   was,  generally    speaking,  ipoorly 
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Sconce  in  Hammered  Brass.    By  Dora  Bell. 

Shown  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Clarion  Guild,  at  Manchester. 
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Door  Furniture  in  Hammered  Brass.    By  H.  H.  Stansfield. 
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Binding  in 
Blue  Morocco 
Gold  Tooled 
AND  Inlaid 

Designed  and 
Tooled  by 
W.  Mellor 


Binding  in 
Green  Morocco 
Inlaid  Vellum 
Tooled  in 
Colours  and 
Gold 

Designed  and 
Tooled  by 
W.  Mellor 
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represented  ;  notable  exceptions,  some  of  which  we 
reproduce,  were  floral  panels  designed  by  P.  H. 
Crossley,  and  boldly  executed  by  G.  H.  Kidgway, 
and  some  oak  panelling  by  Muriel  MiJller,  carved 
with  consummate  skill  and  delicacy.  Several  cleverly 
executed  bindings  were  also  shown  by  this  lady. 
That  very  capable  worker,  Cecil  Fabian,  sent  only 
a  carved  card  table,  which,  though  good,  was  not 
fully  representative  of  his  usually  brilliant  work. 
William  Daniell,  a  well-known  teacher  in  Liver- 
pool, whose  oak  chair  was  well  designed  and  skil- 
fully executed,  was  also  the  designer  of  the  carved 


FOR  pencil  sketching,  the  best  paper  has  a 
very  slight  grain.  If  glazed  it  does  not 
take  the  pencil,  and  if  very  rough  it  is 
necessary  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  case  crayon  or  charcoal  is  usually  preferable 
to  lead-pencil.  A  slight  tone  is  also  desirable, 
even  though  no  use  should  be  made  of  white 
chalk  or  Chinese  white  in  connection  with  the 
pencil.  It  is  easier  for  the  imagination  or  the 
memory  to  place  the  high  lights  than  to  define  the 
leading  tones,  and  the  power  to  let  the  paper  itself 
stand  for  one   of  these  is   not   to   be  despised.     A 


"Peacock"  Pattern  Pottery. 
Designed  by  G.  R.  Rigby.     Executed  by  Messrs.  E.  Brain  &  Co. 


oak  library  table  we   reproduce.     The  carving  was 
the  excellent  work  of  A.  Sandbach. 

There  was  so  much  good  metal  work  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  by  descrip- 
tion in  the  limited  space  left  at  our  disposal,  so  for 
the  present  our  photographic  illustrations  of  a  few 
of  the  more  notable  pieces  must  suffice.  We 
shall  return  to  the  subject. 

A.  F.  P. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


light  bluish  grey  is  the  tint  most  often  made  use  of 
by  artists,  as  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the 
most  delicate  tones  in  landscape,  which  are  those 
of  the  distance.  For  sunlight  effects,  and  especially 
for  foreground  studies,  a  pale  creamy  yellow  is 
often  found  suitable  ;  but  for  general  use  a  very 
light  gray  that  will  just  show  up  a  chalk  mark  or  a 
dash  of  Chinese  white  is  best.  The  amateur  should 
use  these  whites  only  for  spots  of  intense  light  or 
for  very  white  objects. 
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Distemper   for  Interior 
Decoration. 

IF  the  use  of  distemper  was  only  half  under- 
stood," once  remarked  the  great  scenic 
artist  Telbin,  "  there  would  be  many  a  house 
in  England  which  would  be  beautified  with- 
out the  expensive  intervention  of  the  frescoer." 

Household  decoration  by  the  medium  of  dis- 
temper is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  capable  of 
using  the  brush  with  any  degree  of  facility.  The 
same  talent  which  decorates  a  screen  can  decorate 
a  wall.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  how  to  set 
about  it. 

Distemper  painting,  as  wc  know  it  in  modern 
times,  is  painting  with  colours  in  which  glue  is  the 
fixative.  The  scenic  artist  is  a  painter  in  distemper, 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  same  materials  which  are 
utilised  by  him  for  the  production  of  his  stage 
effects  can  be  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  a 
domestic  interior.  There  is  a  brightness  and  fresh- 
ness about  distemper,  properly  applied,  which  oil 
colours  lack.  The  characteristic  of  decoration  in 
oil,  indeed,  is  heaviness,  and  an  unpleasantly 
lustrous  surface.  Against  decoration  in  distemper 
no  such  objection  lies.  Distemper  is,  moreover, 
nearly  as  durable  as  oil — quite  as  durable,  indeed, 
where  the  walls  are  dry.  It  is  only  by  dampness 
that  it  can  be  affected  or  its  beauties  marred. 

It  has  another  advantage  over  decoration  in  oil 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  underrated.  This  is 
the  speed  with  which  it  can  be  executed.  Dis- 
temper dries  quickly  and  without  unpleasant  smell  ; 
its  methods  of  execution  are  simpler  and  its  effects 
more  readily  produced.  It  can  be  used  on  almost 
any  material,  from  silk  down  to  wood,  and  the 
cheapest  cotton  or  paper.  No  particular  prepara- 
tion ^s  necessary  for  it,  and  the  work  once  begun 
can  be  pushed  steadily  to  a  conclusion  without 
wasting  days  for  the  colour  to  set. 

Distemper  decorations  can  be  painted  on  any 
clean  plastered  wall,  after  an  application  of  size. 
If,  however,  you  use  Tudor's  distemper  colours — 
and  there  are  none  better  to  be  found — no  sizing 
or  any  other  preparation  of  the  wall  is  necessary. 
Before  beginning  to  colour  a  wall  in  a  new  house, 
however,  a  builder's  opinion  must  be  taken  as  to 
whether  it  is  dry  enough  to  receive  and  retain  the 
colours.  A  brick  wall  well  covered  with  plaster  is 
the  best  surface,  and  where  the  white  of  the  plaster 
is  retained  as  the  ground  colour,  no  further  pre- 
paration is  needed.  In  all  cases  time  must  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  building  and  decorating. 
If  an  old  wall  is  to  be  covered,  the  paper  or  muslin 
should  be  glued  to  the  wall  or  to  a  frame,  and 
given  a  preparatory  priming,  as  for  the  painting  of 
a  scene.  The  colours  are  mixed  as  in  scene 
painting  ;  the  tools  to  be  used  are  the  same.  In 
interior  decoration,  however,  where  a  finer  finish 
is  required  than  for  the  broad  and  simple  effects  of 
the  stage,  the  larger  and  heavier  brushes  can 
be  dispensed  with,  except  for  the  covering  of 
the  walls  with  the  foundation  tints. 


In  distemper  decoration  on  silk,  now  frequent, 
the  silk  has  merely  to  be  glued  to  the  wall,  and 
painted  over  without  priming.  Flowers  and  figures 
in  distemper  on  silks  of  dark  colours  give  superb 
effects.  The  commonest  varieties  of  silk  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  for  friezes  which  are 
adorned  with  running  decoration  of  any  kind,  no 
material  is  better  adapted. 

A  scenic  artist  known  to  the  writer  has  decorated 
his  flat  in  distemper  after  a  fashion  unique  and 
eminently  successful.  On  the  wall  of  an  ordinary 
long  and  narrow  "  parlour,"  he  had  a  stout  oaken 
bead  strip  lirmly  fixed  about  i8  inches  from  the 
ceiling.  This  serves  at  once  as  a  picture-rod  and  a 
iinish  for  the  frieze.  Waist-high  from  the  floor, 
another  oaken  strip  marks  the  top  of  the  dado  and 
furnishes  a  ledge  to  rest  his  pictures  on.  The  strip 
between  the  upper  rod  and  the  cornice  is  filled 
in  with  old-gold  silk,  the  room  being  a  dark  one, 
lighted  only  by  two  tall  and  narrow  front  windows. 
On  this  is  painted  a  design  of  cupids,  with  a  free 
touch  and  in  delicate  tints,  the  ligures  being  taken 
from  designs  by  Boucher.  The  wall  he  covered  with 
plain  muslin,  laid  in  in  a  buff  gray,  in  a  flat  mass. 
He  lilled  the  dado  with  canvas,  painted  in  imitation 
of  uncoloured  oak,  and  relieved  by  plain  panels. 
The  ceiling  he  coloured  to  match  the  wall  in  tint, 
and  the  door  and  window  frames  are  painted  in 
keeping  with  the  dado.  It  is  only  on  these  latter 
that  oil  colour  has  been  used.  No  words  could 
adequately  describe  the  lightness  and  airiness  this 
decoration  has  given  to  a  dark  and  commonplace 
room.  As  the  artist  himself  puts  it,  the  best 
evidence  of  its  success  is  allorded  by  the  fact  that 
his  landlord,  on  discovering  how  the  parlour  had 
improved  the  Hat,  promptly  raised  the  rent.  "  If  I 
had  decorated  the  whole  house,"  says  the  tenant, 
"he  would  have  turned  me  out  and  moved  in 
himself." 

The  manner  of  drawing  and  painting  decorations 
in  distemper  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
emjiloyed  in  scenic  painting.  The  design  must  be 
secured  beforehand,  the  outline  carefully  made, 
and  the  work  proceeded  with  with  the  same 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  accuracy.  By  the  use 
of  the  pounce  pattern,  agreeable  symmetry  may  be 
secured  in  the  designs.  Gilding  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  in  scenic  painting. 

Alfred  Ti'knbull. 


We  would  point  out  to  our  correspondent, 
"  T.  B.  F.,"  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
"  Persian  patterns  are  based  entirely  upon  geometri- 
cal forms."  Of  course,  there  is  the  Mohammedan — 
or  rather  the  Mosaic — prohibition  against  the  repre- 
sentation of  "graven  images,"  but  by  many  of  the 
old  Persian  artists  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance. Sometimes  there  was  a  compromise,  as 
in  some  Persian  brasses,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  covered  with  human  ligures  with  the 
spaces  for  the  features  left  blank. 
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CUP  AND 
SAUCER 
DESIGN 


By  G.  W.  audsley 


INTRODUC- 
ING A  COAT- 
OF-ARMS 


(See  page  io6) 
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Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 

AN    EMBROIDERED   STOLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  41.) 

THE  silk  part  of  the  embroidery  should  be 
commenced  first  in  feather-stitch  as  shown 
in  the  enlarged  portion,  and  the  veins  may 
be  put  in  afterward  with  fine  Japanese 
gold  stitched  down  with  Maltese  silk,  or  a  very 
fine  cord  may  be  used.  As  a  suggestion  for 
colouring,  the  lower  portion  of  the  scroll  might 
be  worked  in  very  delicate  shades  of  broken 
red,  running  into  apricot  tones  toward  the  top  ; 
the  next  part  of  the  scroll  would  go  well  in 
delicate  blues,  running  into  grey  greens  for  the  in- 
terlacing stalks,  and  the  two  upper  leaves.  The 
little  jewel-like  enrichments  should  be  a  return 
to  and  emphasise  the  colouring,  being  in  each  case 
a  little  more  intense  in  tone  than  the  mass  of 
embroidery.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
work  in  some  strong  colours  in  these  portions,  and 
gold  should  be  introduced  either  to  outline  them, 
or,  if  need  be,  worked  in  in  small  masses. 

The  monogram  is  intended  to  be  entirelv 
worked  in  gold  diaper.  Fine  Japanese  gold  is  to 
be  laid  in  straight  lines  side  by  side,  and  stitched 
down  in  a  pattern  of  diagonal  lines  with  red 
silk.  The  cross  should  have  the  red  stitchings 
going  across  the  straight  lines,  so  as  to  mark 
the  difference  in  the  two  letters,  or,  if  carefully 
chosen,  blue  might  be  used  for  stitching  the  latter. 
The  jewel  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  would 
probably  look  best  worked  in  satin-stitch  of  red, 
and  edged  with  gold  thread.  Both  letters  form- 
ing the  monogram  should  be  outlined  after  the 
work  is  finished  with  a  double  row  of  Japanese 
gold  thread,  or  with  a  gold  cord  having  red  silk 
twisted  with  it.  If  thick  Japanese  gold  is  used  it 
may  be  twisted  together  and  sewn  with  red  silk,  or 
a  narrow  red  cord  may  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
gold,  and  all  sewn  down  together  with  red  silk. 
The  red  outline  is  necessary  to  throw  up  the  work. 
Of  course,  if  blue  stitchings  should  be  used  for  the 
cross,  blue  cord  must  be  used  in  the  outline 
also.  When  both  ends  of  the  stole  are  finished 
the  centre  must  be  neatly  joined  together,  and  the 
small  cross  marked  just  over  the  joining,  and  it 
must  be  tacked  on  to  the  backing  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ends  were.  This  small  cross  may  either  be 
worked  in  gold  diaper,  like  the  monogram,  or  it 
will  probably  look  equally  well  worked  in  feather- 
stitch of  gold-coloured  silk  and  outlined  with  gold 
thread  and  red  cord. 

The  embroidery  has,  of  course,  been  worked 
through  the  backing,  which  must  be  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  interlining  and  cut  off  above  the  limit  of 
the  work.  If  it  is  necessary  to  paste  the  work  to 
secure  the  ends,  it  cannot  be  done  too  carefully, 
only  a  very  little  shoemaker's  paste  rubbed  in  with 
the  fingers  before  the  work  is  unframed,  and 
allowed  to  dry  slowly. 

The  stole  will  require  great  nicety  in  making  up, 


in  order  that  it  may  hang  well.  Some  stoles  are 
made  up  by  slip-stitching  the  edges,  but  a  very 
narrow  gold-coloured  or  red  cord,  neatly  sewn  on 
last  thing  all  round  the  edges  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment and  makes  altogether  a  firmer  and  more 
satisfactory  finish.  If  this  plan  is  chosen,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  seam  the  edges  all  round  with 
fine  silk,  as  the  cord  will  cover  the  stitches.  If  no 
cord  is  put  on,  the  upper,  or  embroidered  side 
must  first  be  very  carefully  tacked  over  the  inter- 
lining, and  the  lining  silk  must  then  be  slip-stitched 
on  with  invisible  stitches.  The  interlining  should 
be  just  sufficient  to  give  substance  and  firmness  to 
the  stole  when  completed  without  making  it  stiff. 
L.  H. 

ABOUT   NEEDLES   AND   SILKS. 

IN  a  previous  issue  of  the  Magazine,  in  relation 
to  the  care  and  handling  of  embroidery 
threads,  and  of  filo-floss  in  particular,  some 
hints  were  given  for  guarding  against  roughing 
the  silks.  Judging  from  lettere  received  on  the 
subject  from  several  of  our  readers,  it  would  seem 
that  possibly  too  much  importance  may  have  been 
attached  to  the  precautions  that  were  suggested. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  slight  roughing  of  the  silk  is 
not  always  detrimental  ;  sometimes  the  stitches 
blend  and  lie  together  the  better  for  it.  It  is  even 
permissible,  when  the  silk  seems  wiry,  to  roll  the 
skein  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  a  little  to 
loosen  the  twist.  But  as  the  stitches  are  laid  with 
silk  loosened  either  accidentally  or  purposely,  they 
should  be  blended,  and  any  fuzz  laid  by  scratching 
the  needle  through  them  in  the  direction  they  have 
taken  from  top  to  bottom,  just  as  you  would  lay 
gathers  in  a  ruffle.  The  advantage  of  this  little 
point  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  restores  the 
gloss  to  the  silk  by  smoothing  it  and  makes  the 
surface  perfect.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the 
stitches  should  be  of  equal  tension  in  order  that 
this  may  be  done  successfully.  In  making  any 
correction,  always  use  the  needle  ;  never  put  the 
fingers  on  embroidery. 

Hold  the  needle  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger— not  too  tight.  Tightened  fingers  have  the 
same  effect  on  a  piece  of  embroidery  that  they 
have  on  the  piano.  You  want  a  "  legato  touch  " — 
even  and  true,  as  in  music — -without  any  cramping 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  wrists,  which 
draws  the  work.  The  thread  should  not  be  held 
by  the  hand  at  all,  but  should  fly  free  from  the 
needle's  eye.  There  is  little  danger  of  roughing  if 
this  rule  is  observed. 

Sewing  needles  are  preferable  to  crewel  needles 
for  silk  ;  a  small  eye  carries  and  keeps  the  silk  in 
better  order  than  the  oblong  one,  which  lets  it 
move.  The  best  size  for  embroidery  on  heavy 
silks  or  linens  is  No.  7  ;  for  lawns.  No.  9.  A  needle 
finer  than  9  has  an  eye  too  small  to  part  the  ground 
material  sufficiently,  and  should  not  be  used, 
because  the  gloss  of  the  silk  thread  is  lost  unless 
the  needle  makes  a  space  large  enough  to  carry  it 
through  easily. 
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Embroidered  Sermon  Case.    By  G.  May  Shepherd. 


(For  suggestions  for  treatment,  see  page  105.) 
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Practical  Aids  to  Art  Workers. 

SOME    BOOKS    OF    PERMANENT    VALUE     FOR    THE 
ART   WORKER'S  AND   THE    ART    LOVER'S   LIBRARY. 


"ORNAMENT  AND    1T5  APPLICATION   " 

By  Lewis  F.  Day. 

ATTENTION  has  already  been  called  in  these 
/\     columns  to    Mr.    Lewis  F.  Day's   important 
Jl.    m.  new  work  on  "  Ornament,"   and  in  accord- 
ance with    our   promise    we  return    to   its 
fascinating    pages.      No   book  we  could  name   is 
more  worthy  of  consideration  for  a  place    in  our 


)X 


him  to  inaugurate.  Of  course,  in  this  respect 
matters  have  improved  wonderfully  within  the  last 
few  decades,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  continue  to 
improve  under  the  surely  increa,sing  influence  of  our 
excellent  technical  schools  ;  but  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Day's  would  e.xert  such  a  missionary 
influence  on  the  general  public  as,  reacting  on 
the  manufacturer,  would  assuredly  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  better  days  for  art  in  com- 
mon things. 

To  artists  and  workmen  practically  en- 
gaged in  design,  the  author  no  doubt — 
as  he  seems  to  apprehend — tells  much  that 
they  already  know  ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  no 
small  privilege  to  have  the  information 
presented  so  lucidly,  so  well  arranged,  so 
easily  accessible.  To  the  student  of  design, 
hardly  less  than  to  the  general  reader, 
Mr.  Day's  masterly  exposition  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  pattern  to  the  process  of 
its  execution,  "  the  difference  between 
certain  arts,  crafts,  or  trades  commonly 
grouped  together,  and  the  likeness  between 


Detail  of  Wood  Inlay  and  the  Plan  of  the  Complete 

Panel. 

From  Lewis  F.  Day's  "  Ornament  and  its  Applicition."    (By  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  T,  Batsford.) 

select  library  for  the  art  worker  and  the  art  lover. 
It  should  indeed  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the 
student  of  design,  but  to  everyone  who  would 
understand  the  principles  governing  art  applied  to 
industry.  And  this  naturally  would  include  every 
person  who  has  the  least  claim  to  jesthetic 
cultivation.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  naturally  would  resent  the  suggestion 
that  they  do  not  come  in  this  category  prove  that 
they  fully  warrant  the  aspersion,  by  the  deplorable 
medley  of  objects  of  bad  or  inappropriate  design 
with  which  they  daily  surround  themselves  in 
their  homes — we  mean  not  only  objects  supposed 
to  be  ornamental,  but  objects  intended  solely  for 
purposes  of  utility. 

So  long  as,  through  ignorance,  they  condone  the 
bad  taste  of  the  manufacturer,  so  long  will  the 
latter  delay  the  reformation  in  his  wares  which  a 
little  better  taste  in  the  community  would  compel 


Engraved  Brass  with  Blackened  Ground. 

From  Lewis  F.  Day's  "  Ornament  and  its  Application." 
(By  courtesy  of  Mr.  b.  T.  Batsfokd. ) 

others  not  usually  regarded  as  in  any  way  con- 
nected," will,  in  some  respects,  we  venture  to 
think,  come  almost  as  a  revelation.  Especially 
useful  are  the  chapters  respectively  entitled  "  The 
Teaching  of  the  Tool "  and  "  Where  to  Stop." 

The  numerous  illustrations  of  the  volume,  as 
remarkable  for  their  perfect  execution  as  for  the 
judgment  with  which  the  objects  and  examples 
they  represent  have  been  selected,  are  so  logically 
arranged   that   to   the   average   student  of  design 
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they  might  be  relied  on  to  indicate  the  general 
aims  of  the  author,  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
letterpress.  Each  serves  a  particular  purpose  in 
the  -elucidation  of  a  process,  and  together  they 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  such  a  grammar  of 
design  as  we  would  like  to  see  undertaken  some 
day  iDy  Mr.  Day,  with  such  a  publisher  as  the  pre- 
sent one,  whose  faultless  "  get  up  "  of  this  volume 
is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  famous 
house.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  High  Holborn. 
Price  8s.  6d.  net.) 

"ART    ENAMELLING    UPON    JVIETALS." 

By  Henry  Cunynhame. 

IN  Mr.  H.  Wilson's  handbook  on  "  Jewellery  " 
(John  Hogg,  publisher),  reviewed  in  these 
pages  last  month,  admirably 
practical  instructions  are  given  in 
enamelling,  and  they  are  made  espe- 
cially lucid  for  the  beginner  by  means 
of  numerous  diagrams  and  other  illus- 
trations by  the  author.  The  volume  Ix;- 
fore  us,  "  Art  Enamelling  upon  Metals," 
by  Henry  Cunynhame,  while  giving 
two  beautifully  executed  reproductions 
in  colours,  perhaps  leaves  something 
to  be  desired  in  such  of  its  illustrations 
as  are  given  merely  as  examples  of 
technical  demonstration  ;  but  apart 
from  this,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  to 
the  student  in  the  special  department 
of  jewellery  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
hve  years  since  it  appeared — the  first 
English  publication  of  its  kind — and 
although  many  other  handbooks  for  the 
art  worker  have  followed,  nothing,  in 
the  same  line,  has  superseded  it. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  a  capital 
review  of  the  historical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Cunynhame  is  sceptical  as 
to  the  use  of  enamel  upon  metal  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  thinks  that 
what  in  many  Egyptian  jewels  at  first 
sight  seems  to  be  enamel  will,  in  most 
instances,  on  further  examination  prove 
to  be  "  small  pieces  of  marble  or  glass 
cut  out  and  fastened  into  recesses  in 
the  metal  with  cement."  Yet,  if  our 
recollection  is  not  at  fault,  there  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  an  Egyptian  neck- 
lace of  true  enamel  ;  it  was  once  worn 
by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  discarded 
it  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  it  had 
been  worn  for  centuries  by  a  mummy. 

That  the  ancient  Greeks  understood  the  execution 
of  true  enamel  upon  metal  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  same  collection.  So  did  the  Celts  and  the 
Franks — the  latter  probably  used  it  upon  their  horse 
trappings  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  and  Britain.  That  the  Saxons  also  practised 
the  art  would  appear  from  the  famous  "Jewel  of 
Alfred  the  Great,"  in  a  Saxon  setting,  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.      Our  author  traces  the 


progress  of  the  art  until  the  Byzantine  period  is 
reached.  Here  we  stand  on  firmer  ground,  for  the 
examples — they  are  always  of  the  kind  called  cloi- 
sonne— are  numerous  and  admirable — admirable 
technically,  at  least.  The  sacred  figures  repre- 
sented, with  "  their  rigid  drapery  and  staring 
eyes,"  cannot  be  called  beautiful,  but,  as  Mr. 
Cunynhame  remarks,  "  they  are  religious  hiero- 
glyphics rather  than  pictures,"  and,  he  adds,  with 
characteristic  directness,  "  considered  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  art,  they  are 
superior  to  the  groups  of  fat,  half-naked,  howling 
women  which  Rubens  introduced  into  his  pictures 
of  the  Crucitixion."  He  describes  and  passes  in 
review  the  period  of  Limoges  champleve  enamels 
of  Gothic  times — when  "cloisonne  was  rarely 
practised  in  the  West,  except  for  jewels  and  per- 
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Ivory  Inlaid  into  Wood,  and  Engraved. 

From  Lewis  F.  D.«'s  "  Ornament  and  its  Application."     (By  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 


sonal  ornaments  "  ;  the  painted  enamels  of  the 
Renaissance,  apparently  introduced  simultaneously 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  France,  and  since 
specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Limoges,  the 
town  which  again  took  the  lead  in  this  manufac- 
ture ;  plique-a-jour  enamels,  a  specimen  of  which 
Francis  I.  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Benvenuto 
CelUni,  who  tells  us  that  he  successfully  copied  it  ; 
the  effect  upon  enameUing  of  the  discovery  of  porce- 
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lain  in  Europe,  with  what  our  author  seems  to  regard 
as  the  meretricious  influence  of  tlie  school  of  Bou- 
cher, Watteau,  and  Fragonard  ;  and  so,  down  to  the 
days  of  our  own  factories  of  Battersea  and  Bow, 
which  witnessed  the  culmination  of  that  long 
period  of  decadence,  when  one  was  satislied  with 
"pretty  art,"  "great  art"  having  then  virtually 
ceased  to  exist. 


that  in  brightness  and  clearness  the  modern 
enamels  are  decidedly  superior,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  old  but  can  be  imitated  and  sur- 
passed. There  are  very  few  men,  he  adds,  who 
can  detect  a  really  good  imitation,  and  this  he  con- 
siders "  highly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us 
assurance  that  we  possess  all  the  secrets  of  the 
ancients,  and  enables  us  to  satisfy  our  love  of  art  at 
a  moderate  price."  [London  : 
Publishers,  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.,  i,  Whitehall  Gardens. 
Price,  6s.  net.] 
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Various  Ways  of  Decorating  a  Circular  Space. 

From  Lewis  F.  Day's  "  Ornament  and  its  Application."     (By  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford.) 
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FIGURE     DRAWING." 

By  Kichaki)  G.  Hattox. 

KTISTICanatomy  is  usually 
a  dry  study,  unless  taught 
by  demonstration.  In  the 
lecture  room,  by  means 
oi  variations  of  technical  state- 
ment, illustrated  by  blackboard 
sketches  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
skeleton  and  a  good  plastic 
iigure,  a  clever  teacher  will  hold 
the  attention  of  his  audience. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
interest  the  student  by  written 
description,  and,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this, 
Mr.  Hatton  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  volume  before  us, 
liowever,  as  the  title  implies,  is 
more  than  a  treatise  on  artistic 
anatomy,  and  it  is  no  doubt  by 
tiie  happy  expedient  of  com- 
bining such  a  dry  subject  with 
that  of  the  drawing  of  the  iigure 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  work  at  once  entertaining 
and  instructive.  While  refer- 
ring in  praise  to  "  Anatomy  for 
Artists,"  by  the  famous  surgeon, 
the  late  John  Marshall,  and  "A 
Rule  of  Proportion  for  the 
Human  Figure,"  the  author  just- 
ly remarks  that  the  art  student 
needs  something  different  at  a 
certain  stage  of  his  career  :  "  he 
wants  to  be  helped  with  his  form 
and  his  construction,  and  to  help 
him  effectually  the  subject  must 
be  approached  from  a  draughts- 
man's standpoint."  The  stand- 
point adopted  by  Mr.  Hatton  is 


Mr.  Cunynhame  is  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  technical  secrets  of  the  art  died  with 
such  masters  of  it  as  the  Penicauds,  Limousin,  and 
Petitot.  He  girds  at  buyers  of  counterfeit  "  old  " 
enamels,  who,  posing  as  connoisseurs,  tell  you  that 
"  the  old  colours  cannot  be  matched,"  and  that 
"  the  old  secrets  have  disappeared."     He  declares 


the  obviously  reasonable  one 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  draw 
the  human  figure  by  learning  anatomy,  but  must 
first  be  able  to  draw  and  pose  figures — however 
crudely — in  definite  and  lively  actions  ;  in  fact, 
have  a  general  idea  of  forms,  attitudes,  and  move- 
ments. As  to  estimating  the  correctness  of  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure,  he,  in  common  with 
most  artists — who  rarely  use  the  tabulated  propor- 
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tions — is  inclined  to  trust  the  eye  "  before  all  the 
science  in  the  world,"  and  to  get  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  the  figure  he  re- 
commends the  constant  study  of  the  Muybridge 
photographs  of  the  "  Human  Figure  in  Motion." 


Fig.  I.— A  Rule  for  the  Proportion  of  the  Upper  Part 
OF  the  Figure. 

From  Richard  G.Hattons' Figure  Drawing."'  (By  courtesy  of  Messrs.CHAP.MAN  &HALl„Ltd.) 

Yet  we  find  our  author  formulating  rules  of 
proportion — of  course  it  is  inevitable.  He  says  : 
"  The  measure  that  the  draughtsman  wants  is  the 
middle,  as  exact  as  possible,  dividing  the  figure 
into  halves.  Next,  if  possible,  he  will  iind  a 
division  for  each  half,  preferably  at  the  middle 
of  each,  or  at  the  third." 

The  first  diagram  we  reproduce  illustrates  a  rule 
for  the  proportion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure. 

"It  will  be 
found,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  waist 
and  shoulders 
fall  very  nearly 
at  the  third  be- 
tween the  top  of 
the  head  and  the 
end  of  the  whole 
trunk.  The  three 
divisions  thus  ex- 
tend below  the 
middle  line  of 
the  figure.  In 
woman,  the  mid- 
dle space  is  ra- 
ther smaller  than 
the    other    two  ; 


In  the  next  diagram  it  is  roughly  indicated  that 
for  a  man  the  chest  is  wide  and  long,  the  hips 
narrow  and  short  ;  for  a  woman,  the  chest  is 
narrow  and  short,  the  hips  long  and  wide.  In  a 
three-quarter  view  of  a  male  torso  it  is  shown  how 
"  the  chest  diminishes  downward  to  the 
waist,  the  outline  of  the  back,  seen  under 
the  arm,  contributing  very  largely  to  the 
effect,  and  being  itself  a  full  convex  curve." 
In  the  corresponding  torso  of  the  female 
figure  (Fig.  3),  "the  chest  is  smaller  in  bulk, 
the  hips  larger,  the  waist  longer  and  more 
mobile.  .  .  The 
shoulders  are 
more  sloping, 
and  their  con- 
nection with 
the  arm  more 
evident  than  in 
the  male.  The 
deltoid,  al- 
though less 
marked  in 
shape,  is  very 
full,  particular- 
ly in  its  lower 
part,  at  the 
outer  side  of  the 
arm.  The  mus- 
cular and  fatty 
fold  between  the  breast 
and  the  arm  is  impor- 
tant in  a  good  figure. 
The  muscles  mass  at 
the  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  external  oblique,  does  not  make  so 
definite  a  fold  ;  and  the  iliac  crest,  although  it 
should    be    represented,    must    be    as     delicately 


Fig.  3.— Female  Torso. 

From    Richard  G.  Hatton's  "  Figure 

Drawing."    (By  courtesy  of  Messrs. 

CHAP.MAN  &  Hall,  Ltd.) 


Fig.  2. 
Principal  Lines  Indicating  Sex. 

From  Richard  G.  H.^tton's  "  Figure  Drawing." 
(by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  H.\ll,  Ltd.) 


it  must  be  diminished  by  lowering  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  and  raising  the  line  of  the  waist.  In 
man,  the  line  of  the  waist  should  be  lowered. 
These  alterations  we  easily  remember,  because 
the  thorax  is  smaller  in  woman  and  relatively  larger 
in  man.  The  rule  applies  in  the  back  view  as  well 
as  in  the  front  view,  and  also  in  the  seated  figure." 


Fig.  4.— Comparative  Back  Views. 

From  Richard  G.  Hatton'.';  "  Figure  Drawing. "    (By  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
CHAP.MAN  &  Hall,  Ltd.) 

shown  as  possible."  In  the  back  view  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  form  are  "  the  long  lines  from 
the  arm-pits,  which  curve  more  and  more^back- 
ward  as  they  descend,  and  then  continue  vertically 
to  the  iliac   crest,  or  the    ribs    just  above.      The 
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muscles  to  which  these  correspond  are  the  '  erector 
spins  '  and  '  latissimus  dorsi.'  In  the  male  these 
vertical  masses  remain  well  defined  up  to  the 
middle  line.  In  the  female  there  is  a  broad,  com- 
paratively vacant  space  in  that  region.  The  soft- 
ness and  simplification  so  characteristic  of  a  woman's 
figure  is  well  seen  in  the  back.  The  shoulders,  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  are  well  rounded,  and  form  part  of  an  exten- 
sive surface  softly  rounded,  which  reaches  down 
to  the  waist.  And  again,  from  the  waist  down- 
ward over  the  loins  and  hips  is  another  simplifica- 
tion of  the  same  kind." 

Particularly  clear  and  concise  are  the  observa- 
tions on  facial  expression,  which,  however,  might 
have  been  extended  with  ^idvantage,  and  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
figure  in  action,  and  some  expressive  of  the  emotions 
other  than  through  the  medium  of  the  features, 
would  have  been  very  acceptable.  In  conclusion, 
a  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  author's 
numerous  excellent  diagrams  and  artistic  pen 
drawings,  which  contribute  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  admirable  work.  (London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall,  Ltd.     Price  ys.  6d.  net.) 


An  Artistic  Almanac. 

Lovers  of  a  good  etchinj;  will  he  glad  to  get  for  lialf-a- 
crown  such  a  brilliant,  original,  well-bitten  plate  (lo  by  7j  in.l 
as  Mr.  W.  Monk  has  drawn  for  his  "  London  Almanac," 
which  he  produces  in  conjunction  with  .Mr.  Elkin  Mathews, 
the  well-known  publisher  of  Vigo  Street.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  the  publication,  the  present  subject  being  a  picturesque 
bit  of  "  Old  Westminster,"  which  is  now  undergoing  altera- 
tion. The  etching  is  too  good  to  hang  unglazed  ;  it  should 
be  detached  from  tlie  calendar  and  framed. 


Who's  Wlio,  1905,  is  wonderfully  up  to  date.  Not  to  be 
in  it  is  virtually  to  be  unknown.  Still,  despite  its  1,800  pages 
of  closely  printed  biographies  of  we  do  not  know  how  many 
thousands  of  more  or  less  distinguished  persons  throughout 
the  world,  we  note  one  important  omission.  The  name  of 
Adolph  Menzel,  foremost  of  living  German  artists,  is  lacking. 
We  must  admit,  though,  that  a  careful  searching  has  failed  to 
discover  any  other  such  oversight.  The  editor's  work  indeed 
is  so  well  done  that  it  must  seem  almost  captious  to  note 
such  a  slip.  (.\dam  &  Charles  Black,  publishers,  Soho-square. 
Price  /S.  6d.  net. ) 

Wlio's  Wlio  Year  Booli,  1905,  gives  in  a  handy  form 
for  reference  the  cream  of  many  bulky  special  directories. 
It  responds  to  every  test  of  accuracy  to  which  we  have 
subjected  it.  (Adam  &  Charles  Black,  publishers,  Soho- 
square.     Price  IS.) 

The  Englishwoman's  Year  Boole  and  Directory, 
■  905,  is,  as  usual,  a  veritable  mine  of  persmial  iiifonuation 
relative  to  woman's  manilold  occupations  and  pastimes,  social 
and  professional.  The  list  of  art  periodicals  needs  revision. 
(Adam  &  Charles  Black,  publishers,  Soho-square.  Price 
3s.  6d.)  

TURNER'S    UNEXHIBITED    SKETCHES. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  greater  number  of  sketches  in  line 
and  water-colour  by  Turner,  now  stored  away  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  X.ational  Gallery,  be  transferred  to  the  Paint  Room 
of  the  British  Museum.  There,  without  being  exhibited,  they 
could  be  seen  and  examined  conveniently.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  hardly  be  feasible  under  existing  conditions  at 
the  National  Gallery.  

OLD  ENGLISH   MASTERS. 

The  special  exliihitious  of  old  English  masters,  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  charity  by  Messrs.  .\gnew,  at 
their  Bond-street  Galleries,  always  give  one  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  such  masterpieces  as  would  otherwise  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  general  public.  That  just  ended  was  not  un- 
worthy of  ranking  with  its  brilliant  predecessors.  Gains- 
borougli's  splendid  portrait  of  the  clianning  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  (from  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge) 
was  the  "  clou  "  of  the  exhibition. 


Design  for  Hammered  Metal.    By  Ernest  CoptSTiCK. 

(For  enlarged  Detail,  see  Supplement  B.) 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  NEWTON  ABBOT. 

Emhkoideky  and  lace  were  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Newton  Abbot  Arts  and  Crafts  Society's  ninth  annual 
exhibition,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  in  November  ;  although, 
among  other  things,  there  were  creditable  exhibits  of 
carving,  leather,  and  metal  work.  The  judges  were  : — 
Embroidery,  Mrs.  Terry,  Exeter  ;  pictures,  Mrs.  Baird, 
Daw-lish  ;  photographs,  Mrs.  Carslake,  Newton  Abbot  ;  home 
arts.  Miss  Elliott,  Torquay.  They  made  the  following 
awards  : — 

Embroidery :  In  silks,  only,  silver  medal,  A.  La  Terriere, 
Alston  Lawn,  Cheltenham  ;  in  wool,  bronze  medal,  A.  La 
Terriere  ;  in  linen,  bronze  medal,  F.  E.  Canter,  Lonsdale, 
Newton  Abbot.  Lucf  Work :  Bronze  medal,  Chudleigh 
School  of  Lace.  Carving :  Silver  medal,  B.  W.  Brealey, 
Kingsteignton.  Leather  Work :  Silver  medal,  C.  J.  Birch, 
Cranford,  Kettering.  Silver,  Brass,  or  Copper  Work  {not 
Je7ceIIery) :  Bronze  medal,  P.  L.  Haslope,  Chelston,  Tor- 
quay. Burnt  Wood  Engraving  {Coloured  or  Otiieruise)  : 
Bronze  medal,  V.  Bowes  Scott,  Earl's  Court-gardens,  London. 
Decorative  Painting :  Bronze  medal,  Frank  R.  Hellens, 
Newton  Abbot. 

Good  embroidery  and  lace  was  also  shown  by  Mrs.  Hacker 
(a  fire-screen),  Miss  Brittain  (a  portiere)  Mrs.  Baron  Webster 
(duchesse  lace  collar  and  cuffs),  the  Misses  F"roude,  James, 
Battams,  and  Wainwright  (Tynemouth),  Enock,  Coulborn, 
Mary  Kippax  King,  Edith  Kitson.  Miss  Whyte  Simpson,  of 
Manchester,  sent  a  beautiful  bedspread,  and  Miss  R.  Grimbly's 
braid  lace  was  much  admired. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  seventli  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  promoted  by  the 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Society  was  held  in  November  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Academy  in  the  former  city.  It  was  opened  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
made  an  excellent  address.  Nearly  two  thousand  exhibits 
were  comprised  in  the  twelve  sections  among  which  they 
W'ere  distributed,  and  in  nearly  every  department  there  were 
indications  of  improvement  over  previous  similar  displays. 
The  demonstrations  in  pottery  and  spinning  were  watched 
with  great  curiosity.  The  Canterbury  Weavers  had  a  specially 
interesting  representation.  While  the  section  of  painting  and 
sculpture  was  attractive,  it  was  in  the  wide  range  of  handi- 
crafts represented  that  most  interest  was  shown,  and  to 
which  by  far  the  most  of  the  exhibition  space  was  devoted. 

Certificates — and  m  a  few  cases  medals — were  awarded  as 
follows  : — 

DR.iWiN'G  AXD  Painting.— 0;7  Painting:  ist,  Miss  R. 
Tapp,  A.S.W.A.,  and  Miss  E.  K.  Dowdiiig  ;  2nd,  Miss  K. 
Lawrence  and  Miss  W.  Swayne  ;  3rd,  Miss  K.  S.  Badcock, 
and  —  McCall.  Water  Colonr :  1st,  G.  B.  Percy  Spooner 
Lillingstone  and  Mrs.  F.  Bush  ;  2nd,  Miss  C.  B.  Gullev,  Miss 
F.  M.  Batchelor,  and  Miss  E.  I.  Pennyfather  ;  3rd,  Miss' Mabel 
Carwardine,  Ada  Gallon,  Mary  Norton,  and  Hilda  Pierce. 
Miniatures  :  Ist,  Ethel  Clutterbuck  and  Miss  C.  C.  Bucknall  ; 
2nd,  May  Arnold,  Miss  C.  B.  Gulley,  and  Miss  R.  E.  Jackson  ; 
3rd,  Miss  A.  Horstmann.  Pencil  Drawing  :  ist,  A.  J.  Watson. 
Pen  and  Ink  Draning  :  ist.  Miss  D.  Ebden  and  Dorothy 
Wilmot  ;  2nd,  Master  G.  W.  Eyles  ;  3rd,  Maud  C.  P'isher. 
Cliareoal  Draiein"  .•  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  certificates,  Lester  Sut- 
clift'e.  Decorative  Design:  Ist  and  3rd,  Miss  Annie  French; 
1st,  Master  G.  W.  Ev'les  ;  3rd,  Maud  C.  Fisher.  Etcliin!> : 
1st,  S.  F.  Crawford,' 2nd  and  3rd,  A.  J.  Watson,  A.R.C.A. 
Models  in  Wax,  &c. :  1st,  Miss  M.  Morton. 

Decor.wive  Painting. — On  Wood :  1st,  T.  Bradley  ;  2nd, 
Miss  M.  E.  Vernon  and  Miss  F.  M.  Lucas  ;  3rd,  Mrs."  R.  W. 
Statham.  On  China:  Ist,  G.  R.  Rigby  ;  2nd,  A.  Forster.  Sten- 
cilling :  1st,  G.  R.  Rigby  ;  2nd,  Miss  L.  A.  Raynsford  ;  3rd, 
Miss  L.  E.  Humphries.  On  Vellum  :  3rd,  Miss  O.  R.  Smyth 
and  Gino  Paneri.  Illumination  :  3rd,  Miss  Glennie.  Trans- 
lucent Enamel :  2nd,  Miss  C.  Hughes.  Enamel  Painting  :  3rd, 
Miss  C.  Hughes.  Jewellery  :  1st,  certificate  and  hon.  mention, 
Mr.  F.  Partridge  ;  ist  cert.,  Bromsgrove  Guild ;  2nd  cert, 
and  hon.  mention,  Bernard  Cuzner  ;  2nd  cert..  Guild  of  Handi- 
crafts ;  3rd  cert,  and  hon.  mention,  Miss  M.  Wintour  and 
Guild  of  Metal  Workers. 

Handicrafts.— H'twrfCrtrw;;^;  2nd,  Miss  A.  Randall  ;  3rd, 
Lucy  Paddison.  Chip  Carving :  1st,  Evelvn  Fisher  ;  2nd, 
Miss  G.  A.  Mendham  and  Miss  L.  J.  Low'ndes  ;  3rd,  Albert 


Audres.  Poker  Work :  1st,  Miss  C.  Charles  ;  3rd,  A.  Mac- 
kenzie. Furniture,  Cabinet  Work :  Hon.  Mention,  W.  G. 
Norris.  Pottery  :  2nd  cert,  and  hon.  mention,  W.  Howson 
Taylor.  Embossed  Leather  Work  :  ist,  Ernest  E.  Clark  ;  2nd, 
Miss  Gertrude  Wright  and  Miss  N.  C.  Baker  ;  3rd,  Miss  Hier 
Evans.     Tooled  and  Decorated  Work  in  Leather:  ist,   M.  M. 

B.  Downing  and  Giuseppe  Norsa  ;  2nd,  Miss  J.  H.  Park  ; 
3rd  [certificate,  Gino  Paneri.  Bookbinding:  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
certificates  and  hon.  mention.  Misses  Marshall  and  Gedge  ; 
3rd  cert.,  O.xford  Press.  Silver :  Hon.  mention.  Guild  of 
Handicraft,  Acton  Guild  of  Metal  Workers,  and  Bernard 
Cuzner.  Copper  :  ist.  Miss  M.  Wilson  ;  2nd,  Miss  Bennett 
Hill;  3rd,  T.  Vincent.  Other  Metals:  ist,  The  Guild  of 
Handicraft.  Models  of  Machines  :  ist,  S.  Garside  ;  2nd,  certi- 
ficate, C.  G.  Bucknall  ;  3rd,  certificate  and  hon.  mention,  C. 
Stuart. 

Embroidery.— 0»  Silk  :  ist,  Audrey  School  of  Embroidery  ; 
and  and  H.M.  cert..  Miss  M.  Hollier  ;  2nd,  Miss  K.  Clarke. 
On  Linen:  1st,  worked  by  All  Saints'  Linen  Societv  ;  2nd, 
Miss  Cave  (All  Saints'  Linen  Society)  ;  3rd,  Miss  Pater'son  (All 
Saints'  Linen  Society).    On  Silk  and  Satin  :  1st  and  2nd,  Mrs. 

C.  Budgett ;  1st,  Miss  E.  Scruton,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Baker,  and  Miss 
B.  Wright  (Mortimer  House  School)  ;  3rd,  Miss  Rattray  and 
Miss  L.  Wills  (Mortimer  House  School),  and  Miss  Rigby. 
Ditto:  1st  and  H.M.  cert.,  Miss  A.  Bow'ie  ;  1st,  Signoriiia 
Gaultieri  and  Miss  Mary  Boswell  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Fortescue 
Brickdale,  Miss  A.  Mavnard,  and  Miss  F.  Lee  ;  3rd  cert.,  Miss 
E.  Clayton  ;  H.M.  cert..  Miss  Rhoda  Wager,  Mrs.  Copland, 
Miss  M.  G.  Hollis,  and  Miss  M.  Fvffe.  Book  Covers  :  1st,  Mrs. 
H.  Nicholl  and  Miss  B,  Wright"  (Mortimer  House  School)  ; 
2nd  cer-t..  Miss  L.  Wills  and  Mrs.  Meyrick  Heath  (Mortimer 
House  School)  ;    H.M.  cert..  Miss  E.  Kisch. 

MINOR    EXHIBITIONS. 
"A    Small    Exhibition    of   Arts  and    Crafts  bv  a 

Society  of  Art  Workers,"  as  it  was  modestly  entitled,  'was 
held  at  Dickinson's  Galleries  in  New  Bond-street,  in  Decem- 
ber. A  more  creditable  display  of  the  kind  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  together.  The  artists  represented  were  Miss 
E.  M.  Rope,  Miss  Helen  Langley,  Mrs.  Branson,  Richard 
Garbe,  Miss  Beth  Anioore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastlake,  Miss 
Taunton  and  Miss  Walbrand  Evans,  the  Misses  Graham  and 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mrs.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  the  Misses 
Rimmington,  Miss  Moller,  Miss  Dorothy  Keeling,  and  Miss 
Ursula  Wood.  There  were  also  contributions  bv  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  interesting  Cripple  Guild.  Messrs.  Hindley 
and  Wilkinson  sent  some  beautiful  reproductions  from  furni- 
ture in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Messrs.  T.  Potter 
&  Sons  made  an  attractive  display  of  their  wrought  metal 
w^ork  and  Cobral  ware. 

Albert  E.  Bonner  had  one  of  his  periodical  exhibitions 
of  arts  and  crafts  in  December,  the  special  features  being 
clever  water-colour  sketches  by  Lionel  Crane,  and  an  interest- 
ing display  of  jewellery,  silver  work,  and  electric  light 
fittings  by  Joseph  Hodel.  Miss  Mabel  Slowcock  sent  beauti- 
fully executed  miniatures  on  ivory  and  vellum  and  in  wax  ; 
Miss  Ropes,  the  repousse  letter-box  we  illustrated  last  month  ; 
and  Miss  van  Someren,  a  mirror  frame  of  beaten  copper  with 
mosaic  decoration  in  porcelain  and  mother-of-pearl.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  Lionel  Crane's  very  neat  little  painted 
cardboard  model  of  a  country  house,  made  to  scale,  1-16  in.  to 
the  foot.  There  should  be  a  demand  for  models  of  this  sort 
for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  model  cottages. 

A  Needlework  Exhibition,  devoted  to  Harris  costume 
linens,  embroidered  with  Hax  threads  of  the  same  well-known 
brand,  held  at  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  during  the  holiday  week, 
showed  extraordinary  variety.  The  objects  ranged  from 
magnificent  portieres  and  altar  hangings,  to  the  veriest  trifle 
for  Christmas  ;  but  everything  was  good  of  its  kind,  suitable  in 
design,  and  harmonious  in  colour.  The  excellent  texture  and 
soft  tones  of  these  Harris  linens  make  them  as  charming  for 
costume  as  for  embroideries. 

The  Working  Ladies'  Guild  held  a  very  successful  ex- 
hibition and  sale  at  Kent  House,  in  December,  it  being  opened 
by  her  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  There 
was  an  interesting  display  of  needlework,  in  which  the  Guild 
specially  excels,  and  the  energetic  directress.  Miss  LaTouche, 
brought  together  a  pleasing  variety  of  work  in  metal,  leather, 
pyrogravure  and  "marquetry  ''  stains. 
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ART  SCHOOL   EXHIBITIONS. 


School  of  Art  Wood. Carving. 

One  always  feels  tempted  to  indiilLte  in  the  prefix  "  Royal  "  in 
naming  this  admiralTle  school  at  Soiitli  Kensington,  and  we 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  may  be  in  order  to  do 
so.  Miss  Reeks'  class-rooms  and  workshops  are  in  aggravating 
proximity  to  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  ;  in  fact  they 
occupy  the  top  floor  of  the  building  of  that  famed  institution. 
If  Royalty  could  have  been  induced  to  mount  so  high,  we 
believe  that  the  excellent  exhibition  of  students'  work  shown 
during  December  might  have  brought  the  school  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  deferred  honour  in  question.  The 
special  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  small  collection  of 
carvings  by  the  late  W.  H.  Grimwood,  the  much-lamented 
instructor,  to  whose  memory  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe,  the  former 
principal  of  the  School,  pays  a  fitting  tribute  in  another  part 
of  the  Magazine,  with  interesting  comments  on  the  examples 
of  his  work  that  accompany  her  remarks.  We  must  defer 
until  next  month  further  illustration  of  the  exhibition,  when  we 
hope  to  devote  considerable  space  to  the  work  of  the  school. 


Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and   Crafts. 

E.4RLY  in  December  there  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
students'  work  at  this  flourishing  institution.  Silversmith  and 
jewellery  and  decorative  metal  work  for  cabinet-makers  are 
new  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
what  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  each  of  these 
branches.  Mr.  Meggs  and  Mr.  Cowell  should  be  proud  of 
their  pupils.  We  were  specially  attracted  by  the  work  of  Ella 
Champion  ;  it  was  no  less  creditable  in  a  pendant,  brooch, 
and  hat-pin  than  in  a  chalice  and  paten,  which  were  set  with 
"  enamels,"  consisting  of  bits  of  Howson  Taylor's  beautiful 
single  colour  porcelains,  which,  by  the  way,  are  being  used  a 
great  deal,  instead  of  the  more  costly  enamels,  and,  as  a  rule, 
with  far  better  effect  ;  for  these  bits  of  porcelain  are  always 
good  in  glaze  and  colour — which  cannot  be  said  of  the  enamels 
on  metal  by  amateurs.  Other  notable  first  year's  work 
— in  each  instance  executed  by  the  designer — was  the 
silver  jewellery  of  Muriel  Brooks,  Dora  Thomson,  Lizzie 
Bradgate,  F.  Burlingham,  Benj.Vcnner,  and  H.  Wanhorst. 
Miss  JBurlingham  also  showed  a  doorplate  in  copper  oxidised, 
and  there  were  serviceable-looking  hammered  copper  cups 
and  chalices  designed  and  executed  by  H.  Parkinson  and 
Allan  Allport.  In  the  same  case  was  a  large  leather-bound 
Bible,  the  admirable  production  of  Miss  K.  Hornblower,  who 
forwarded  and  finished  it. 

In  the  bookbinding  class,  which  is  fortunate  in  having 
for  instructors  such  expert  craftsmen  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe  and 
Mr.  Gatward,  made  a  capital  show.  We  specially  admired, 
for  the  good  taste  of  its  design  and  its  beauty  of  finish,  a  gold- 
tooled  red  morocco  binding  by  F.  D.  Rye,  but  no  less  credit- 
able were  A.  Wright's  binding  in  green  morocco  with  red 
inlay  and  gold  tooled  ;  W.  Terry's  binding  in  green  morocco, 
with  gold  tooling  of  notable  excellence,  and  A.  Langford's  in 
white  vellum  daintily  inlaid  with  red  roses  and  green  leaves. 
Other  pleasing  examples  were  by  F.  Tammadge,  E.  Metcalfe,W. 
Phillips,  A.  Chappie,  W.  Chapman,  A.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Meggs. 

There  was  a  small  but  very  good  show  of  cabinet  work,  con- 
tributed chiefly  by  Herbert  Martin,  whose  toilet  table  in  Italian 
satin-wood  was  charming  in  line  and  exquisite  in  finish,  the 
grain  of  the  wood  supplying  almost  the  only  decoration.  No 
less  artistic  .and  workmanlike  was  his  oak  chair,  based  on  a 
Norwegian  design,  very  sparingly  inlaid  with  ivory  and  ebonv. 

The  Modelling  exhibit  was  not  strong,  but  we  must  mention 
the  humorously  conceived  bracket  (by  K.  O.  Gross)  supported 
by  squirrels  nibbling  acorns,  their  tails  amicably  and  decora- 
tively  interlaced,  and  the  capital  for  a  pilaster,  the  support 
being  afforded  by  a  comical  owl  flanked  by  eagles — both 
objects  intended  for  stonework — and  a  cherub  carved  in  stone 
by  H.  E.  Tilbury,  showing  beautiful  modelling. 

The  drawings  in  black  and  white  are  all  stamped  with  the 
same  heavy  conventional  technique  which  rules  at  all  the 
official  schools  in  the  kingdom,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
individuality  in  artistic  expression.  Sooner  or  later  the 
re-action  must  come  against  this  jack-knife  imitation  of  the 
decorative  handling  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane — with  whom,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  coarse  technique  is  logical  enough,  for  he  is 
a   master  who  habitually  draws   with  the  bnisli — and  then. 


perhaps,  we  may  see  again  such  pen-work  as  that  with  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  and  Mr.  Herbert  Railton  used  to  delight  us, 
a  technique  of  values,  a  technique  of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
based  on  the  study  of  nature,  as  taught  by  the  drawings  of 
Vierge  and  Fortuny.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  say  tliat  the 
black  and  white  work  of  the  Camberwell  students  is  as  good 
as  the  cramped  technique  forced  upon  them  will  permit.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  very  suitable  for  the  cleverly  designed  playing 
cards  shown  by  Miss  V.  Kell,  or  the  "  Bedtime  Stories  "  out- 
lines by  O.  M.  'V.Vood,  which  would  look  well  filled  in  with  flat 
tints,  in  the  manner  of  Boutet  de  Monville.  R.  Monies,  a  voung 
Spaniard,  shows  vigour,  and  Miss  F"oulger  dignified  simplicity. 
Among  the  one  year's  students,  F.  Heinlin  is  quite  remarkable, 
and  tlie  work  of  J.  W.  Campbell,  A.  E.  W.aters,  and  Dorothy 
Goddard — a  mere  child,  we  understand — is  full  of  promise. 
In  decorative  design,  there  was  but  little  calling  for  mention. 
Miss  Kell  had  a  striking  cartoon  for  fresco,  and  J.  H.  Hogan 
a  clever  design  for  a  leaded  window,  which,  however,  will 
need  modification  before  it  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
intended.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Miss  E.  Wright  and  her 
pupils  for  the  creditable  little  exhibit  of  embroidery.  Especi- 
ally worthy  of  mention  were  some  doylies  by  Miss  Venables, 
upon  which  pomegranates,  buttercups,  and  grape  vine  were 
very  daintily  worked  ;  tlie  specimens  of  Miss  L.  Appleby, 
Miss  D.  Butcher,  and  Mrs.  M.  Dalton  were  charming.  Altogether 
the  exhibition  showed  a  gratifying  measure  of  progress,  and 
the  energetic  principal,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dalton,  and  his  very  capable 
staff,  are  to  be  congratulated.  M.  M. 


5ir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute. 

At  the  annual  prize-giving  on  December  i,  Mr.  G.  Baker, 
J. P.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment as  to  tlie  work  and  progress  of  the  Institute.  He  men- 
tioned that  during  the  second  session  (September,  1903,  to 
July,  1904)  a  total  of  46S  students  had  attended — an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  year.  Besides  the  prizes  gained 
at  the  Institute's  examination  there  were  certificates  awarded 
by  the  L.C.C.,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  work  of  the 
Art  and  Crafts  Department  not  being  well  adapted  to  exami- 
nation, awards  had  been  made  on  the  work  of  the  session 
and  progress  made.  Mr.  Baker  went  on  to  say  that  while  the 
requirements  of  the  district  were  carefully  considered,  the 
governors  looked  to  a  wider  field  for  students  in  more  special 
work,  such  as  the  study  of  metals  from  a  scientific  and  artistic 
standpoint.  A  good  proportion  of  the  students  were  engaged 
in  technical  or  artistic  work.  Useful  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  equipment,  and  the  teaching  staff  had  been 
strengthened.  During  July  last  a  representative  collection  of 
work  by  students  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  held  at  the 
Whitechapel  .\rt  Gallery,  when  there  were  277  pieces  of  work 
representing  sixty  individual  students. 

Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  in  an  admirable  address, 
alluded  to  his  recent  visit  to  similar  schools  in  America.  He 
believed  that  in  many  ways  they  were  superior,  but  in  the 
provision  of  evening  instruction  he  considered  this  country 
stood  supreme. 

The  awards  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Department  were  as 
follows  : — Design. — 'V.  Ramsay,  E.  Guggenheim,  F.  How. 
Drawuig.  —  H.  Ckarke,  E.  Lee,  A.  Taylor,  A.  Lapidus. 
Enamelling. — H.  Cue,  R.  Drummond.  Jewellery. — R.  Drum- 
mond,  M.  Millman,  V.  Ramsay,  B.  Wright.  Metal  Work.— 
R.  B.  James,  E.  Guggenheim,  H.  Hope,  F.  How.  Modelling. — 
V.  Ramsay.  A  County  Council  Scholarship,  value  ;^;io  a-year, 
with  free  tuition  for  ttiree  years,  was  awarded  to  M.  Millman, 
a  student  of  the  Jewellery  class.  The  work  of  the  various 
classes  was  displayed  in  the  studios  and  workshops.  For  the 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  latter  we  must  express  our 
admiration.  One  especially  good  feature  in  connection  with 
the  metal  workshop  is  that  all  the  tools  are  neatly  arranged  in 
the  recesses  of  the  walls,  each  implement  showing  its  form 
clearly,  with  a  neat  label  under  it.  The  idea  is  excellent,  for 
no  student  need  spend  an  idle  moment  in  this  room  ;  when  not 
otherwise  employed  he  can  profitably  study  the  name  and  use 
of  every  tool  likely  to  be  needed  in  his  craft.  Mr.  Rathbone, 
the  head  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Department,  who  takes  the 
metal  work  under  his  special  direction,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  efliciency.  Altogether  the  equipment  of  this  school  is 
equal  to  the  best,  and  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Rathbone  and  his 
able  assistants  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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The  I  Northampton  Institute. 

The  annual  iprize  distribution  at  the  Northampton  Insti- 
tute, Clerkenwell,  took  place  on  December  9.  The  prizes 
were  distributed  by  Lord  Reay,  and  a  large  number  of 
visitors  were  present.  During  the  e\'ening,  work  was  in  pro- 
gress as  on  ordinary  nights,  in  all  the  laboratories  and  work- 
shops. It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  even  to  suggest  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
The  craft  workshops  are  splendidly  equipped,  and  tine 
specimens  of  the  students'  work  were  shown.  Mr.  John 
Williams,  general  head  of  the  department,  presides  specially 
over  the  drawing,  design,  and  modelling  classes,  assisted  by 
Mr.  N.  Van  der  Lyn  and  others.  Classes  are  also  held  in  book- 
binding (Mr.  Sangorski),  plaster  work,  engraving,  and 
enamelling  (Mr.  R.  Osmond),  chasing  and  embossing  (Mr.  A. 
Ostertag),  wood,  stone,  and  marble  carving,  embroidery, 
decorative  metal  work,  ornamental  iron  w^ork,  goldsmiths' 
and  jewellers'  work  (Mr,  H.  Stapleton),  decorating,  lettering 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Ireland),  and  silversmiths'  work  (Mr.  Alfred  J. 
How).  The  Northampton  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
admirably  managed  technical  institutes  in  the  kingdom,  and 
we  hope  to  find  an  early  opportunity  to  say  more  about  it. 


St.  John's  Wood  Art  School. 

Ix  distributing  tlie  prizes  at  this  well-known  and  excellent 
school,  on  December  12,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  K.A.,  in  a  capital 
little  address  to  the  students,  impressed  upon  them  the  great 
importance  of  learning  to  draw  from  memory  as  the  best 
means  of  observation.  Associated  with  him  as  judges  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A  ,  and  Mr.  David  Murray,  A.R.A. 
Mr.  \\'.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  who  presents  the  mucli-coveted 
medal,  was  absent  owing  to  ill-health.  The  medal  was  given 
to  Norah  Straube  for  her  excellent  representation  of  the  figure 
in  colour,  which,  however,  was  nearly  equalled  by  that  of 
Clara  Waters.  Eric  Hayward  Ward  and  Inez  Christie 
respectively  took  the  si,\  and  three  months'  scholarships  with 
chalk  drawings.  The  work  of  Miss  L.  Sueur  was  highly 
commended.  The  "  Graphic  "  prize  went  to  Miss  Waters.  In 
the  colour  design  competition  F.  P.  Walker  was  easily  ahead. 
The  weekly  sketch  prize  went  to  Amy  Johanna  Fry,  and 
that  for  summer  work  to  Amy  Squire.  Among  many  others 
showing  excellent  work  were  : — Lily  Isaacs,  Miss  Johnson 
Jones,  Mabel  Layng,  Mr.  Rainey,  Miss  Newth,  Mr.  Oswald 
Moser,  Miss  Kay,  Lily  Wright,  and  Miss  Hadenfeldt.  A 
pleasant  surprise  were  the  excellent  colour  studies  from 
nature  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  the  famous  conductor,  who, 
it  is  evident,  might  have  excelled  in  the  graphic  arts  had  not 
the  Fates  decreed  his  pre-eminence  in  music. 


A    Sketching   Expedition   to   Spain. 

It  is  possible  that  Spain  still  has  terrors  for  some  people 
who  associate  brigands,  rancid  oil,  garlic,  and  bad  hotels 
with  that  beautiful  land.  However,  public  safety  probably  is 
on  as  higli  a  level  in  Spain  as  in  any  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  there  is  no  little  comfort  for  the  tourist  who  is 
properly  directed.  Mr.  Moulton  Foweraker,  R.B.A.,  who 
knows  the  country  well,  has  decided  to  make  a  second  sketch- 
ing expedition  there,  and  is  now  busy  making  up  his  party. 
He  will  have  classes  for  those  who  wish  to  study  landscape 
in  either  oil  or  water  colour,  whether  beginners  or  more 
advanced  students.  During  January  and  P'ebruary  they  will 
be  held  in  Malaga  ;  March  will  be  spent  at  Cordoba,  and 
April  at  Granada.  As  several  ladies  have  enrolled  themselves 
as  members  of  the  party,  Mrs.  Moulton  Foweraker  will 
accompany  them .  Early  application  should  be  made  by  those 
who  wish  for  further  particulars  to  The  Headland,  Charbis 
Bay,  Lelant,  Cornwall. 


Other  Sketching  Tours. 

8  An  attractively  planned  Italian  sketching  tour  for  students 
is  announced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Robinson,  which  is 
to  include  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Riviera,  and  after- 
wards Florence,  Venice,  and  Verona,  where  famous  buildings 
and  picture  galleries  will  be  visited.  The  climate  is  mild  from 
January  until  March  at  San  Remo,  Rapallo,  Nervi,  and  other 
of  the  quaint  little  towns  that  form  part  of  the  route,  and 
painting  out  of  doors  is  quite  enjoyable.  The  advantages  of 
working  under  an  exhibiting  master  of  Mr.  Robinson's  know- 
ledge and  experience,  no  doubt,  would  be  appreciated  by  such 


of  our  student  readers  as  can  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. We  understand  that  the  class  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
advanced  pupils  ;  indeed,  that  beginners  are  to  receive  par- 
ticular attention.  The  trip  will  last  sixty  days,  and  the  start 
will  be  from  London  on  January  13.  Further  particulars  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  Mr.  Robinson  at  his  School  of  Art, 
10,  Rue  de  la  Main  d'Or,  Bruges.  A  four  weeks'  tour  in  the 
spring  is  also  being  arranged,  and  still  another — in  Holland, 
we  believe — for  the  autumn. 


A  Successful  Artist  Teacher. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  art  teacher  finds  time  for  such  a  large 
and  profitable  output  of  his  own  work  as  Mr.  Frank  Spenlove- 
Spenlove,  R.B.A.,  R.C.A.,  founder  and  director  of  the 
deservedly  successful  school  of  painting  at  Beckenham,  S.E., 
that  bears  his  name.  Proverbially,  what  less  fortunate  artists 
call  "  lucky,"  during  the  past  few  weeks  he  has  beaten  his 
own  record.  In  the  Autumn  Salon,  at  Paris,  he  was 
awarded  a  position  of  honour  with  Mr.  Lavery,  and  sold  his 
picture  on  the  opening  day.  For  the  second  time,  the  City  of 
Manchester  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  his  work  by  buying 
one  of  his  pictures  for  the  Corporation  Permanent  Collection, 
its  choice  this  time  being  "  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Church,"  a 
beautiful  and  pathetic  painting,  shown  last  summer  at  the 
New  Gallery.  We  further  note  that  his  poetic  "  Whispering 
Daylight,"  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Britisli  Artists,  has  been 
bought  at  a  handsome  price  by  Mr.  Read,  a  Glasgow  art 
collector.  "Yellow  "  is  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  journalism 
as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  "  The  Yellow  Door,"  which  is 
what  Mr.  Spenlove-Spenlove  calls  his  studio,  seems  to  open 
to  fame  and  fortune. 


Treatment  of  Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 

The  D'Oyly  Design  (it-f  Supplement  A,  No.  101) 
would  look  well  on  Harris  green  linen,  worked  with  white 
filo-Hoss  silk  (use  two  threads  of  silk)  or  with  Harris  flax 
thread,  which  has  almost  the  lustre  of  silk.  The  part  of  the 
leaf  turned  over  should  be  worked  in  Oriental  or  herringbone- 
stitch  and  outlined  with  single  knot-stitch.  The  buds  may  be 
in  satin-stitch,  and  the  stem  and  seeds  in  stem-stitch.  The 
whole  design  would  be  improved  outlined  with  Japanese 
gold  ;  or,  as  the  gold  does  not  wash,  a  bright  gold  silk  might 
be  used. 

The  Sermon  Case  Design  (see  page  95)  may  be  worked 
on  a  dark  purple  Roman  satin.  The  flowers  are  to  be  an 
applique  of  w'hite  satin  couched  round  with  a  medium  tone  of 
purple  filo-floss  silk  and  then  outlined  with  gold  thread  work  ; 
the  cross  in  satin-stitch  with  gold  silk  and  French-knots  down 
the  centre,  of  the  same  colour.  G.  M.  S. 

The  Stole  (Supplement  A)  is  to  be  worked  on  a  ground 
of  cream  corded  silk.  The  inside  of  the  trefoil  is  an  applique 
of  rich  blue  satin,  and  the  fleur-de-lis  is  worked  in  three  or 
four  tones  of  gold  filo-floss  silk,  outlined  w'ith  Japanese  silk. 
The  outside  fleurs-de-lis  are  worked  in  tones  of  blue, 
harmonising  with  the  colour  of  the  satin,  outlined  with  gold. 
The  band  of  the  inside  and  top  fleurs-de-lis  are  to  be  gold. 

G.  M.  S. 

The  Alms  Bag  (Supplement  A)  may  be  worked  on 
crimson  cloth,  the  crown  well  padded  and  worked  over  with 
cream  filo-floss  silk,  outlined  with  Japanese  gold.  A  medium 
tone  of  green  silk  should  be  used  for  the  cross,  which  is  also 
to  be  outlined  wdth  gold.  The  rays  of  glory  are  to  be  all  gold, 
and  the  circle  is  to  be  worked  in  satin-stitch  alternately  with 
the  cream  and  green  silk.  G.  M.  S. 

The  Portiere  {sec  pages  96  and  97  and  Supplement  B). — 
Blue  linen  of  two  distinct  tones  should  be  used  for  this. 
The  band  of  flowers  and  foliage  for  the  upper  part  should 
be  traced  on  the  paler,  and  the  dado  or  lower  portion  on  the 
darker.  The  leaves  must  then  be  cut  out  with  a  very  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  and  laid  well  over  the  paler  linen  with  many 
close  tacking  threads  to  keep  the  edge  in  position.  Darn 
the  borders  with  coarse  thick  silk  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  and 
carry  a  heavy  black  line  on  each  side  of  this  to  cut  the  border 
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sharply  off  from  the  centre.  Three  "  shades  "  of  bronze  green 
should  be  used  for  the  leaves,  and  a  brownish  one  for  the 
stems,  which  may  be  worked  in  satin-stitch  and  padded. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  to  work 
firmly  over  the  tops  of  the  leaves  where  the  join  comes.  If 
this  is  done,  the  whole  thing,  when  completed,  will  be  as 
solid  as  if  worked  on  one  piece  only,  \vhile  the  effect  of  the 
two  linens  is  much  more  interesting.  All  the  leaves  should 
be  worked  first ;  then  the  flowers  should  be  put  in,  and  for 
these  tones  of  pink  from  the  very  palest,  for  the  outer  petals, 
to  a  deep  rich  red  for  the  heart,  should  be  used.  For  the 
buds,  begin  with  the  darkest  shade,  and  tone  off  to  the  paler. 
The  lines  at  the  back  of  the  design  and  the  wandering  roots 
should  be  all  laid  in  fine  Japanese  gold  ;  but  for  workers  who 
find  this  process  too  wearisome,  silk  maybe  substituted.  The 
band  on  the  upper  part  of  the  curtain  may  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  w-ay  as  the  dado,  the  tendrils  being  laid  in 
Japanese  gold. 

An  alternative  method  of  treatment  would  be  to  trace  the 
whole  design  on  a  background  of  Indian  red  ;  the  flowers  to  be 
worked  in  palest  yellow  to  orange;  buds,  orange  to  pale  yellow; 
leaves  and  stems  in  harmonious  tones  of  bronze.  The  border 
may  then  be  a  laid-on  band  of  cream-edged  black  or  a  darn- 
ing of  the  palest  blue.  Every  leaf  and  petal  must  be  edged 
with  black,  and  much  Japanese  gold  should  be  introduced  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  sections.  M.  H.  H. 


CHINA    PAINTING. 

The  cup  and  saucer  on  page  93  introduces  a  coat-of- 
arms  for  china  decoration.  The  sprays  of  leaves  are  not 
heraldic,  but  they  serve  to  break  up  the  spotty  effect  that  a 
mere  coat-of-arms  always  has  when  placed  alone  on  an  ex- 
panse of  white  china.  If  the  coat-of-arms  is  of  sombre  colour- 
ing, a  richer  spray  of  flowers  and  leaves  should  be  adopted  ; 
but  where  the  arms  are  rich  in  colour,  a  spray  of  autunnial 
leaves,  as  in  our  design,  looks  chaste  and  appropriate. 


CIRCULAR  MAIZE  DESIGN. 

Wood=carving. — Tlie  relief  sliould  not  be  very  high,  and 
when  the  form  is  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  the 
cuts  should  be  firm  and  decisive.  At  the  junction  of  the 
leaves  with  the  stalks  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  corn  itself, 
the  cuts  should  be  as  clean  as  possible.  Altogether,  the 
carving  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  cultivating  a  vigorous 
stroke  with  both  chisel  and  gouge. 

Metalwork. — After  the  necessary  tracing,  the  work  may 
be  mostly  done  upon  a  sandbag.  Apart  from  the  large 
amount  of  tracing  necessary  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  the 
modelling.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  finishing  to  give 
effect  to  the  wavy  type  of  the  leaf.  The  sheath  should  have 
the  highest  relief,  and  graduated  to  show  the  folds  of  the 
leaves.  

The    TUDOR     ROSE    FRAME    (No.    100). 

Metalwork. — Tlie  franc  could  be  made  either  completely 
from  metal  or  with  the  rose  design  cut  out  and  laid  on  a 
wood  base.  In  either  case,  the  modelling  of  the  roses  and 
leaves  would  be  the  same.  The  border  should  be  raised, 
forming  an  even  ridge,  inside  and  outside.  In  modelling  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  leave  the  latter  flat  and  raise  the  tops  of 
the  petals  with  undercutting  on  the  inner  edge,  to  sharpen 
them  up. 

Wood=carving. — The  hardest  part  of  the  work  will  be  the 
preparation  of  the  frame,  and  its  size  suggests  that  it  be  care- 
fully made  from  sound  wood  by  an  expert,  for  if  made  from 
one  piece  it  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Having  the  made  frame, 
the  actual  carving  will  not  be  found  difficult  ;  the  relief  is 
very  low,  and  the  amount  of  work  correspondingly  small. 
The  rose  should,  of  course,  be  the  highest  relief,  the  leaves 
being  kept  low  on  the  ground.  To  give  sharpness,  the  folds 
of  the  petal  should  be  carefully  undercut. 

Gesso. — A  plain  frame  should  be  prepared  for  this,  with 
the  border  worked  in  the  wood,  although  it  may  be  worked 
on  with  compo.  The  relief  should  be  treated  similar  to  that 
suggested  for  the  carving.  

THE    PANEL    (No.  95). 
Metalwork. — This  is  not  very  difficult,  the  principal  work 
being  in  the  tracing.     Transfer  the  design  carefully  on  to  the 
polished  surface  of  the  copper,  then  scratch  it  in,  taking  care 


to  keep  to  the  carbon  lines.  After  mounting  it  on  the  pitch- 
block,  trace  the  lines,  keeping  them  as  even  as  possible.  ^  The 
round  seeds  may  be  omitted  ;  next  reverse  the  metal  and  raise 
up  gradually  the  seed  pod  and  leaves,  taking  care  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  curl  of  the  leaves.  When  sufliciently  raised, 
reverse  again  and  work  from  the  other  side,  and,  if  necessary, 
turning  the  metal  back  again  for  further  raising  until  finished. 
The  seeds  may  be  put  in  with  ring  tools,  thus  saving  a  lot  of 
work.  In  finishing  off,  the  surface  of  the  leaves  should  he 
carefully  tooled  with  lines  radiating  from  the  stalk,  and  the 
edges  of  both  pod  and  leaves  carefully  undercut,  to  give 
crispness. 

Wood-carving. — -This  will  be  found  a  very  iiseful  design 
for  tlie  carver  ;  tlie  relief  is  rather  high,  but  the  effect  of  the 
leaves  and  stalk,  when  carefully  carved  and  well  undercut,  will 
be  worth  the  time  spent  on  it.  Make  the  seed-pod  the  highest 
relief,  graduating  to  the  lower  stalk,  and,  by  the  use  of  the 
gouge  in  finishing  up  the  leaves,  impart  a  sweep  to 
curves  of  the  leaves. 

Gesso. — The  gesso  worker  will  find  some  interesting  work 
in  tliis  panel.  The  high  relief  must  be  built  up  with  wool  and 
composition  carefully  mixed  together.  The  curves  of  the 
leaves  will  take  some  working  up,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
carve  the  work  when  set,  to  get  the  full  effect. 


MARQUETRY  PANEL  (No.  108). 
To  get  the  best  ett'ect,  this  simple  design  should  be  worked 
up  in  several  colours.  The  veneers  used  might  be  of  rare 
woods  as  the  panel  is  small.  Use  one  colour  for  the  back- 
ground, two  others  for  the  central  panel,  and  a  contrasting 
pair  for  the  outside.  The  lines  might  be  omitted  or  cut  in 
afterwards  with  a  V-shaped  tool.  The  .gluing  up  should  be 
very  carefully  done  to  get  the  whole  panel  flat.  Clean, off 
with  a  toothing  plane  and  glass  paper. 


OUR   CORNER    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

The  Chip-carving  Pattern  (No.  109). — The  little 
nicks  are  nl  German  origin,  and  may  he  left  out.  Theicuts 
are  easy  :  they  may  be  done  with  either  a  chisel  or  chip- 
carving  knife.  The  design,  being  in  a  square,  may  be  made 
up  as  a  border  or  multiplied  into  a  panel,  the  lines  being 
easily  reproduced  to  any  scale  with  a  pencil,  ruler,  and  com- 
pass. In  cutting  out  the  spaces,  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
deep.     From  i-i6th  in.  to  i-8th  in.  is  quite  enough. 


THE  DESIGN,  No.    no. 

Metalwork.— Tins  is  suitable  for  plain  tracing  witli  the 
ground-work  matted.  The  design  should  be  carefully  trans- 
ferred on  to  the  metal,  the  lines  evenly  indented  with  the 
tracer,  and  then  the  background  should  be  punched  with  a 
small  matt  or  three-point  punch.  The  design  might  be  worked 
up  as  a  serviette  ring  by  carefully  filing  eacli  edge  square, 
and  bending  it  quite  evenly  to  either  a  circular  or  an  oval 
shape.     The  two  edges  should  be  soldered  or  brazed. 

Wood-carving. — This  may  easily  he  made  by  the  beginner. 
It  could  be  adapted  as  a  border  for  a  frame  with  the  ground 
cut  out  to  a  depth  of  about  ^'„  in.  Very  little  modelling  need 
be  given  to  the  design  itself. 


THE    DESIGN,    No.   in. 

Metalwork. — This  design  is  also  suitable  as  a  plain' border 
treated  as  above. 

Marquetry. — A  pretty  marquetry  effect  may  be  worked 
here,  especially  if  alight  wood  such  as  sycamore  be  used  with 
ebony.  The  two  strips,  with  paper  between,  should  be  glued 
up  and  then  sawn  as  in  fretwork,  the  woods  being  transposed 
when  finished  and  glued  down  on  a  base. 

THE  DESIGN,  No.   112. 

Metalwork. — As  a  border  with  slight  raising  the  metal- 
worker will  rind  this  useful.  The  lines  will  require  careful 
tracing.  For  chasing,  the  lines  are  very  suitable,  and  the 
design  might  be  adapted  in  many  ways  for  both  repousse 
and  chasing. 

Leatherwork. — For  plain  tooled  effect  this  design  and 
Xo.  110  also,  are  useful  in  filling  borders  or  decorating  belts. 
The  lines  should  be  firmly  tooled,  and  the  background  punched, 
leaving  a  plain  border. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  arc  free  to  all.  It  is  only  required  that  {i") 
questions  dealing  ivith  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  o1  paper  ■with  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  hack 
of  eacli,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand,  London. 


THE    NATIONAL   ART   COMPETITION. 

In  response  to  our  circular  note  of  inquiry  to  art  masters — 
"  {a)  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  National  Competition  is 
the  most  representative  that  could  be  devised  of  the  work  of 
the  art  schools  of  the  Kinf^dom  ;  (/;)  if  not,  how  would  you 
modify  it  in  order  to  make  it  so  ? " — we  have  received  the 
following  additional  replies  : — 

"  Unfair  Assistance  by  Masters." 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

The  letter  which  has  most  impressed  me  in  the  interesting 
correspondence  in  your  magazine  in  regard  to  the  National 
Competition  is  that  from  Mr.  William  H.  Bond,  of  the  Muni- 
cipal School  of  Art,  Brighton.  He  says  truly  that  "  in  many 
cases  the  awards  are  gained  solely  by  the  fact  of  the  master 
having  been  constantly  at  the  student's  shoulder."  He  might 
have  gone  further  in  regard  to  this  unfair  assistance  by 
masters.  He  might  have  said  with  truth  that  in  some  cases 
the  master  is  virtually  the  author  of  the  prize  winner's  design. 
It  is  notorious  that  this  was  so  in  one  of  the  awards  at  the 

last  competition Pot  obvious  reasons  I  cannot  give 

the  oarticulars  for  publication.  I  send  them  to  you  in  confi- 
dence for  your  own  information,  and  you  can  easily  verify  my 
statements.  The  winner  of  the  award  in  question  has  got  no 
little  credit  for  his  success,  and  for  a  time  no  doubt  it  will  help 
him  in  business  ;  but  is  it  not  scandalous  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  possible  ?  A  Student. 

[We  would  say  that  before  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
information  contained  in  it  had  already  been  communicated 
to  us,  in  confidence,  from  an  entirely  independent  source. — 
Ed.  Arts  &  Crafts.] 


Honourable  Mentions  Suggested. 

To  tlic  Editor  ()/  Arts  i\:  Crafts. 

Sir, — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  National  Art 
Competition  if  the  Department  instituted  a  system  of  awarding 
the  distinction  of  "  Honourable  Mention "  to  those  works 
which  show  great  merit,  but  have  not  been  successful  in 
gaining  a  medal  or  prize  ;  it  would  cost  the  Department 
nothing,  while  it  might  induce  the  students  receiving  this 
distinction  to  increased  effort. — W.  L.,  Poole. 


"  Not  Quite  tlie  Most  Representative." 

To  the  Editor  i;/  Arts  cS  Crafts. 

Sir, — I  do  not  think  that  the  present  system  of  the  National 
Competition  is  quite  the  most  representative  of  the  work  of 
the  Art  Schools  of  the  Kingdom,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  thereof. — W.  E. 
BuLLMORE,  Sheffield. 

More  Awards  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — The  awards  in  the  National  Competition  should  be 
more  numerous,  so  that  every  branch  of  work  done  in  the 
Schools  of  Art  may  be  recognised. — Hexrv  R.  Babb,  Head 
Master,  School  of  Art,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth,  and  of 
Municipal  School  of  Art,  Devonport. 

To  the  Editor  d/Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — ((>)  I  consider  that  the  present  system  of  the  National 
Competition  is  fairly  representative  ;  [b)  I  would  suggest  that 
the  number  of  awards  be  increased,  and  that  more  of  the 
elementary  work  be  shown. — Chas.  A.  Eva,  Chiswick. 

To  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

(a)  No,  because  the  smaller  schools,  although  in  many  cases 
submitting  good  work,  are  unrepresented.  (6)  Either  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  number  of  awards  or  judge  the  work  of 
each  school  separately. — Eastbourne. 


Drawing  in  Silver-Point, 

F.  S.  asks  for  particulars  "  to  enable  him  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  materials  requisite  "  for  silver-point.  The  only 
materials  are  a  silver-pointed  stylus  and  almost  any  enamel- 
surfaced  paper  or  cardboard.  Professor  Legros  and  other 
distinguished  artists  who  employ  this  method  of  artistic  expres- 
sion prefer  to  prepare  their  own  paper,  which  is  done  by  wash- 
ing over  some  good  handmade  paper  a  thin  coating  of  Chinese 
white,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly,  of  course,  before 
drawing  on  it.  Professor  Legros  fancies  a  gold-pointed  stylus. 
Almost  equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  with  such  an 
ordinary  /(-(jrf-pointed  stylus  as  used  to  be  sold  with  the  old- 
fashioned  sixpenny  memorandum  book.  You  will  understand 
that  success  withthis  difficult  medium  depends  wholly  on  the 
drawing.  None  but  an  accomplished  draughtsman  should 
attempt  to  express  himself  in  "  silver-point." 


Miniature  Painting. 
Milman  writes: — ".Are  there  any  specially  prepared 
colours  used  for  miniature  painting  on  ivory,  as  I  find  that 
in  using  the  ordinary  transparent  water-coloui  s,  one  wash  put 
over  another  takes  out  the  first  put  on.  Then,  too,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  put  in  any  fine  touehes  owing  to  the 
blotting  of  the  colour." — The  finest  procurable  water-colours, 
in  cakes,  are  used,  with  a  little  gum  water  as  a  medium. 
Your  difficulty  is  due  to  using  either  too  little  or  too  much 
water  in  your  brush.  How  to  overcome  it  can  only  be 
learned  from  experience.  A  few  lessons  from  a  good  teacher 
are  almost  indispensable.  But  next  month  Mr.  Praga  will 
begin  a  demonstration  for  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
You  doubtless  can  get  some  useful  hints  from  these  articles. 

Carpet  Designing, 

Subscriber  (Scarborough). — (i)  A  design  prepared  for  a 
Brussels  will  serve  equally  for  a  Wilton.  (2)  In  a  five-frame 
design,  never  more  than  five  colours  on  any  one  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  length.  (3)  For  filling,  the  width  is  invariably 
27  inches.  For  borders  the  usual  width  is  18  inches,  but  they 
may  be  13,  18,  or  22^  inches.  There  should  be  g  points  to 
the  inch  in  the  length  and  256  in  the  27-inch  width.  (4)  You 
might  recast  the  design  on  the  hint  you  received.  The  less 
repetition,  the  more  costly  it  would  be  to  produce. 

S.  F.  (New  Cross). — Brussels  design  paper  contains  about 
85  points  to  the  square  inch.  Ordinary  Axminster  usually 
ranges  between  27  and  70  points. 


SUNDRY  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

China  Painter  (York). — We  kncjw  of  no  one  in  your  city 
who  fires  china,  but  you  might  send  the  service  to  Henry  S. 
Aslnvin,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  who  makes  a  speciality  of  firing 
the  work  of  amateurs.  You  could,  probably,  get  from  him  the 
colours  you  name. 

Selim. — (I)  Colour  laid  thinly  on  a  dark  ground  appears 
colder — i.e.,  bluer — than  its  natural  hue,  whereas  a  thin  coat  of 
colour,  on  a  light  ground  (such  as  an  ordinary  canvas)  assumes 
a  warmer — i.e.,  a  more  orange  hue.  (2)  Use  turpentine  for 
thinning  your  paints.  This  is  in  itself  a  quick  drier,  but  you 
may  add  a  little  copal  varnish,  which  will  further  expedite  the 
drying,  and  also  prevent  the  colours  from  looking  dull.  (3) 
Rose  madder  is  one  of  the  pigments  which  remain  in  a  fit 
state  to  paint  with  after  having  been  on  the  palette  for  many 
days  ;  others  become  sticky  in  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  they 
are  in  this  condition  they  should  be  thrown  away.  Colours 
can  be  kept  moist  for  some  time  by  putting  them  in  water, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  this. 

Q.  F. — (i)  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  You  will  see  by 
the  present  number  that  we  have  already  acted  on  it.  (2)  All 
requisites  for  repousse  work  are  supplied  by  Gawthorp,  16, 
Long  Acre,  London.  Perhaps  more  convenient  for  you 
would  be  Harger  Bros.,  Settle,  Yorks.  Why  not  get  the 
priced  catalogues  of  both  firms  ? 


Accepted.— Contributions  by  G.  G.,  R.  J.,  A.  T.,  "  Selma," 
"  Cornish." 

Declined.— "Aristook,"  S.  S.  J.,  B.  T.,  "  Reader  "  (York), 
"  Reader  "  (Bristol). 

{.Answers  to  several  inquiries  are  unavoidably  left  over  until  oui 
next  issue.) 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


REQUESTS  have  lately  reached  us  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Kingdom  asking  us  to  give 
suggestions  for  the  formation  of  local  "  Arts 
and  Crafts  Clubs.  "  It  will  be  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  do  so  ;  for  next  to  an  Art  School  there  is 
nothing  so  helpful  as  a  local  art  students'  club  ;  it 
stimulates  study,  promotes  emulation  and  brings 
about  a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas.  There  is 
scarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  in  the  Kingdom  but  where 
there  may  be  found  a  few  persons  of  artistic  feeling  or 
with  a  natural  leaning  towards  some  artistic  craft, 
but  lacking  the  opportunity  for  development.  Even 
half-a-dozen  young  men  and  women  with  such 
tastes  might  constitute  the  membership  of  an 
association  for  mutual  improvement.  The  outlay 
should  be  insigniticant.  There  need  be  no  expense 
for  rent,  for  the  club  can  meet  at  the  residence  of 
one  or  another  of  the  members  in  rotation.  A 
small  initiation  fee  is  desirable,  and  there  should  be 
regular  dues,  so  as  to  raise  the  club  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  casual  assemblage.  There  need 
be  no  ofHcer  except  a  secretary,  and  he  can  also 
act  as  treasurer  :  whatever  may  be  his  artistic 
qualifications  he  certainly  should  be  the  most 
energetic  and  business-like  member  of  the 
association.  Meetings  should  be  held  at  least  once 
a  week  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  desired.  For 
a  working  art  club  three  or  at  most  four  evenings  a 
week  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  work  done  bv  the 
members  during  the  rest  of  the  time  should,  by 
all  means,  be  presented  for  general  inspection  and 
discussion  at  these  meetings.  The  debate  and 
criticism  called  forth  would  go  far  towards  cor- 
recting errors  and   encouraging  perseverance. 

* 

A  QUESTION  will  naturally  ari.se  as  to  the  relative 
prominence  that  is  to  be  given  to  certain  arts  and 
crafts.  That  can  only  be  decided  by  the  circum- 
stances in  each  particular  case.  In  some  districts 
affected  by  the  particular  industry  of  the  locality,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  certain  crafts  will  have  a 
preponderating  influence.  Instead  of  spending  on 
casts  and  prints  the  money  got  from  initiation  fees, 
the  majority  of  members  may  demand  a  carpenter's 
bench  and  w"ood-carving  tools,  a  "  Hobbies  "  com- 
bination tool  and  table  for  bent-iron  work,  and, 
perhaps,  a  jeweller's  muffle  furnace  for  firing 
enamels.  I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  soon  to 
be  put  upon  the  market  a  wonderful  little  gas 
furnace,  which,  by  means  of  a  simple  Bunsen 
burner,  will  produce  a  heat  capable  of  melting  any 
metal.  This  is  not  easy  to  credit,  but  the  statement 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  inventor,  a  noted 
craftsman.  One  can  imagine  what  a  delightful 
acquisition  this  would  be  to  the  equipment  of  the 
workroom  of  any  local  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.  In  a 
manufacturing  district  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to   bring  in  some  expert  in  metals,   from  time  to 


time,  to  give  a  demonstration  to  the  members.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  to  be  the  price  of  this 
miniature  furnace  ;  but  it  is  to  be  very  moderate  I 
am  told.  Such  a  jeweller's  furnace  as  is  needed  for 
firing  enamels  may  be  bought  for  thirty-five 
shillings.  *   * 

# 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  departing  somewhat  from 

the  original  idea  suggested    above,   viz.,   that  our 

local  club  is  to  be  a  very  small  affair  to  begin  with, 

and  that  at   first  its  gatherings  are  to  take  place  at 

the  residence  at  one  or  another  of  the  members  in 

rotation.     Still,   this  initiation   stage,  happily,  may 

soon   be  passed,    and  the  club  rejoice  in  its  own 

rooms,  and  by  and  bye,  perhaps,  in  its  own  house. 

Most  of  the  prosperous  art  clubs  in  the  Kingdom 

have  developed  from  small  beginnings. 

»   * 
« 

Ox  another  page  Mr.  Cunynhame  is  quoted  as 
girding  at  buyers  of  counterfeit  "  old "  Limoges 
enamels,  who,  posing  as  connoisseurs,  tell  you  that 
'■  the  old  colours  cannot  be  matched  "  and  that 
"  the  old  secrets  have  disappeared."  This  recalls  to 
me  the  following  tale,  with  its  moral,  told  by  M. 
de  Fourcaud  : — "  It  was  in  1882,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  commission  charged  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  art  industries  and  of  the  workers  in  them, 
of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one.  The  wit- 
nesses, without  exception,  one  after  the  other, 
brought  us  the  same  complaints  about  the  strange 
tastes  of  self-styled  relined  people,  who  are  deplor- 
ably inclined,  so  they  said,  to  the  modern  antique. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Soyer,  a  clever  enameller,  made 
known  to  us  an  interesting  experience  :  '  I  was 
shown  one  day,'  said  he,  '  an  enamel  representing 
the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  which  I  was 
asked  if  I  could  repair.  I  replied  that  it  was  easy, 
since  the  enamel  was  not  separated  from  the 
ground  and  was  not  much  damaged.  Still,  one 
part  I  would  have  to  do  over  again.  "  How  will 
you  do  it?"  I  was  asked.  "In  the  same  way  as 
when  I  made  the  piece."  "  How  !  I  paid  ten 
thousand  francs  for  this  enamel,  and  you  pretend  to 
say  that  it  was  made  in  your  shop  ?  "  "  Certainly  ; 
it  is  a  design  of  Philippoteaux's  which  I  found 
in  '  L'lllustration,'  and  which  I  have  arranged. 
If  you  wish,  1  will  show  you  the  enlargement." 
"  But  it  is  not  possible  ;  it  was  black  with  dirt  when 
I  bought  it  ;  you  do  not  know  what  a  time  it  took 
to  clean  it."  "  Oh,  I  understand.  They  simply 
put  a  '  culotte '  on  it.  I  will  show  you  the  tracing 
of  the  design " — which  I  did.'  "  If  the  reader 
would  see  for  himself  what  that  wonderful  crafts- 
man, Paul  Soyer,  can  accomplish  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  old  enamels,  let  him  study  the  copies  of  the 
pieces  from  the  Louvre  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

The  Editor. 
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Daniel  Vierge.    Sketch  by  Himself,  Engraved  by  Clement  Bellenger. 


(See  "  Pen  Drawings  by  Vierge,"  page  120  ) 


Conference  of  Art  Teachers. 

DISCUSSIONS     ON    ART     INSTRUCTION    IN    JAPAN,    AND    ON    THE     RELATION    OF 
DRAWING    AND    DESIGN    TO   THE    HANDICRAFTS    AS   TAUGHT    IN    OUR   SCHOOLS. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

A  the  conference  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutes of  the  Metropolis,  convened  hy  the 
London  County  Council,  the  most  interest- 
int;  proceedings,  perhaps,  so  far  as  our  readers  are 
concerned,  were  comprised  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  January  6.  On  each  occasion 
the  big  Medical  Examination  Hall,  Victoria 
Embankment,  was  filled  by  a  highly  interested 
audience.  At  the  morning  session  "  Art  Teaching 
in  Japan "  was  the  topic,  and  Baron  Suyematsu, 
lately  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Japan,  presided, 
and  Dr.  Tadokoro,  Adviser  to  the  Depariment  of 
Education  in  Japan,  was  also  present. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Strange,  of  the  National  .^rt  Library, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Baron  Suyematsu, 
in  introducing  him,  referred  to  him  as  one  fully 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  educational 
system  of  Japan.  On  the  walls  was  a  collection  of 
Japanese  drawings,  recently  presented  to  the  County 
Council,  and  a  selection  from  the  National  Art 
Library  at  South  Kensington  was  also  shown. 
The  former,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  nature 
studies,  had  been  viewed  with  special  interest  as 
the  wonderful  work  of  Japanese  school  children  ; 
but  before  Mr.  Strange  had  proceeded  very  far 
in  his  address,  the  admiration  with  which  they 
had  been  regarded  had  greatly  diminished, 
for  the  lecturer  declared  that  these  drawings  could 
not  be  fairly  regarded  as  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  pnpils  in  the  schools,  that  they  were  not  really 
representative,  for  thev  had  been  "  touched  up " 
for  e.xhibition.  The  shock  caused  by  this  announce- 
ment was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Strange's  statement 
that  there  was  no  nature  study  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Japan.  Everything  was  done  from 
drawn  copies.  Handling  alone  was  considered, 
and  the  children  were  crammed  with  a  few  tricks 
of  technique  derived  from  the  old  painters — tradi- 
tions handed  down  by  generations  of  drawing 
masters.  Most  of  the  drawings  in  the  secondary 
schools  were  on  the  same  lines.  The  fine  art  of 
the  cultured  classes  in  Japanese  painting  would 
soon  be  lost  altogether.  The  arts  of  Japan  had 
less  dignity  and  recognition  in  their  own  country 
than  we  afforded  them.  The  art  teacher  in  Japan 
was  generally  looked  down  upon  by  his  colleagues, 
and  probably,  too,  by  his  pupils.  He  had  one 
companion  in  his  degradation,  namely,  the  Japanese 
teacher  of  classics.  Japan  was  equipped  with  an 
educational  system  which  was  even  more  thoroughly 
organised  than  our  own  ;  but  in  regard  to  art 
ieaching  it  was  doubtful    if    the  small  amount  of 


time  given  to  the  lessons  in  the  schools  in  that 
country  could  ever  produce  sufficient  technical 
skill  for  a  practical  application  of  the  art  to  the 
general  purposes  of  after-life.  The  teaching  of 
drawing  in  Japan  was  not  compulsory  in  the 
primary  schools,  but  in  the  higher  schools  it  became 
part  of  the  regular  course,  though  the  time  allotted 
to  it  did  not  e.xceed  two  hours  per  week  as  a  rule. 
The  instruction  was  given  without  definite  aim  or 
policy,  and  not  in  any  special  relation  to  the 
national  art,  but  with  a  growing  desire  to  imitate 
European  methods  of  education. 


DISCUSSION. 

^Ir.  Egerton  Hine  (Harrow  School)  said  that 
we  may  imbibe  too  much  Japanese  for  our  own 
good.  Still,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  gifted  with  as  high  an  aesthetic  faculty  as 
Japan.  In  Japanese  art  the  characteristics  are 
exceeding  daintiness  of  technique  and  a  genius  for 
balance.  When  they  touch  the  human  figure  they 
hopelessly  fail.  But  he  did  not  think  a  corrupt 
Buddhism  would  be  likely  to  found  a  great  art  on 
the  highest  possible  lines.  It  is  astonishing  to  hear 
that  this  people,  who  have  made  beauty  a  gospel  of 
life,  are  only  copyists  and  imitators.  Still,  he  did 
not  think  that  these  drawings  lent  to  us  by  the 
Board  of  Education  require  any  apology.  Mr. 
Strange  asked,  Why  is  drawing  taught  ?  You 
might  as  well  ask,  Why  is  writing  taught  ? 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  pointed  out  the  great  value  of 
the  cultivation  of  memory  drawing. 

Mr.  Catterson-Smith  was  very  much  impressed 
that  the  Japanese  could  do  these  wonderful  things 
from  memory.  You  feel  they  give  you  the  very 
life  of  the  thing,  and  he  thought  that  could  not  be 
attained  by  any  other  method  except  through  the 
memory  of  the  thing.  He  himself  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  destroy  what  might  be  called  direct 
drawing.  If  you  take  a  set  of  memory  drawings  by 
young  children,  say  up  to  fifteen  or  even  sixteen,  you 
will  notice  in  each  one  of  those  drawings  a  curious 
little  ghostly  quality,  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  some 
not  quite  real  origin — an  extremely  precious  thing. 

Mr.  Black,  Principal  of  the  Camden  School  of  Art, 
believed  thoroughly  in  Japanese  art.  Whether 
these  drawings  are  copies,  or  done  in  inferior 
schools  or  not,  he  should  like  to  have  them  as  a 
loan  at  his  school  for  a  time — or  even  as  a  gift. 
No  doubt  the  subject  of  drawing  from  nature 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  question  turns. 
Memory  drawing  comes  next.  It  cannot  come 
first,  because  you  have  nothing  to  memorise. 
The  decision  of  the  great  International  Congress 
of  the  Art  Masters  at  Berne  last  summer,  where 
twenty-four  nations  were  represented,  was  to  this 
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effect — that  niemorv  drawing  is  one  of  the 
essential  subjects  we  must  consider  in  all  our 
schools.  He  fully  agreed  with  that.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Catterson-Sniith  that  the  iirst  duty  f  a 
teacher  is  to  place  himself  where  the  child  i  .uid 
to  tell  the  child  on  that  low  rung  of  the  ladder 
what  you  have  to  tell  him  on  the  subject.  If  you 
cannot  do  that  you  are  no  teacher. 

Miss  Worn  replied  very  fully  to  the  question, 
Why  do  we  teach  drawing  ?  First,  because  the 
practice  of  drawing  is  extremely  educative  of  many 
of  our  highest  faculties.  Secondly,  because  it  may 
enable  us  to  discover  and  educate  artists  ;  thirdly, 
because  tlie  pleasure  of  drawing  is  great  in  itself, 
and  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  great  masters.  The 
ladv  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Abiett's  admirable  methods  with  children  in  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cook,  Mr.  Graham  Wallis,  and 
other  gentlemen  also  spoke  highly  in  favour  of 
memory  drawing,  which,  rather  than  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Strange,  became  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Strange  and  the  chairman  were  cordially 
thanked,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

MR.  WALTER  CRANE  presided  at  the  after- 
noon session.  He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  on  the  one  side  the  study  and  practice 
of  art  became  more  and  more  individual- 
istic, and  in  that  direction  it  apjieared  to  open  up 
more  and  more  scope  for  individual  expression  in 
the  record  of  the  phases  and  facts  of  nalm-e,  or  the 
ideas  of  the  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every 
age — one  might  almost  say  e\ery  generation^de- 
manded  a  new  interpretation  in  art,  both  of  the  facts 
and  phases  of  nature,  and  of  the  ideas  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to 
explain  this  constant  change  which  is  going  on,  and 
the  very  great  dilference  one  observes  between  the 
art  of  one  age  and  that  of  another,  without  some  such 
supjiosition,  and  it  was  natural  ent)ugh,  when  the 
ideas  of  things  in  general  changed,  that  the  ideas 
of  art,  which  was  only  another  expression  of  another 
state  of  mind,  should  change  also.  The  difhculty 
seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  a  teaching  system  capable  of 
expansion  without  dislocation.  What  was  needed 
more  than  anything  else  was  a  substantial  root  of 
sound  tradition  upon  which  fresh  ideas  might  be 
grafted  from  time  to  time.  There  should  also  be 
some  definite  idea  as  to  the  future  of  the 
student.  We  train  him  in  a  handicraft  and  then 
send  him  adrift.  It  was  very  like  training  hands  on 
board  ship  to  know  all  the  ropes,  and  then  throwing 
them  overboard.  Personally,  he  thought  that  every 
art  should  be  taught  as  a  handicratt. 

During  the  intermission  the  much-discredited 
drawings  from  the  Japanese  elementary  schools  had 
been  removed  from  exhibition,  and  an  interesting 
series  of  nature  studies  by  pupils  of  the  Rirminghani 
Municipal  School  of  Art  had  taken  their  jilace. 
There  were  not  only  studies  of  plant  life,  but  a 
variety   of    drawings    of    animals — shaded    studies 


of  li\ing  models  as  well  as  of  stuffed  specimens. 
They  were  not  so  good  as  the  Japanese  drawings 
they  replaced,  but  apparently  they  were  genuinely 
the  work  of  children. 


VIEWS    OF    MR.    R.   CATTERSON-SMITM. 

AX  address  by  Mr.  R.  Catterson-Smith,  jirin- 
/jL  cipal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
A  m.  Birmingham,  on  "  The  Iniluence  of  Handi- 
crafts of  Art  Teaching  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,''  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  Having  set  forth  the  distinction  between 
the  teaching  of  drawing  and  tlie  teachitig  of  art,  he 
stated  his  conviction  that,  while  the  advantages  of 
teaching  simple  drawing  were  obvious,  there  was  a 
grave  danger  in  the  present  system  o(  what  was 
called  teaching  Design.  He  found  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  that  Design  is  being  taught  by  persons 
who  could  not  have  the  knowledge  or  experience 
necessary  to  teach  it,  even  if  the  schools  were 
adequatelv  equipped  for  the  purjxise.  What  they 
are  teaching  is  the  habit  of  plainiing  on  paper 
arrangemetUs  such  as  tlie  teachers  ha\e  seen  in 
periodicals  whose  object  is  to  give  the  latest  fashion 
in  design,  or  what  tliey  have  gained — perhaps,  he 
should  sav  "acquired,"  as  the  gain  is  doubtful — in 
their  elforts  to  secure  South  Kensington  certifi- 
cates. This  planning  on  paper  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
based  upon  any  idea  of  the  application  of  (he 
designs  to  manufacture  or  material.  Nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  any  need  for  this  teaching  of  so- 
called  design,  he  contiiuied  ;  for  my  experience 
s  that  children  commonly  have  a  gift  of  design, 
and  in  a  much  liner  torm  than  anything  they  can 
be  taught.  I  say  frankly  that  I  doulit  the  jiossibility 
of  teaching  Design.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  that 
sort  of  design  teaching  be  dropped,  and  that  its 
place  be  taken  by  drawing  from  pieces  by  nature, 
such  as  leaves  and  fiowers  mostly,  but  also  birds, 
quadrujieds  and  lish — if  possible,  alive. 

Failing  the  real  things,  get  the  best  representations 
that  can  be  had  of  them,  avoiding  "art"  treat- 
ments, but  seeking  drawings  done  by  conscientious 
draughtsmen,  rather  than  by  draughtsmen  who  draw 
with  art  spectacles  on  their  eyes.  These  objects 
should  be  drawn  in  different  ways — with  pencil, 
in  tone,  for  exhaustive  drawing  ;  in  pen  and  ink 
for  decision  ;  with  a  brush  in  wash  for  "  lluid  " 
freedom — and  in  outline.  When  Hat  outline  ex- 
amples are  used  they  should  be  done  from  line 
simple  pieces  of  well-known  work,  recognised  by 
the  best  authorities  as  a  good  stock  to  graft  upon — 
with  plenty  of  vitality  in  it,  and  allied  closely  to 
nature — such  as  fine  gothic. 

So  far  I  have  been  chielly  speaking  of  elementary 
schools.  But  to  the  secondary  schools  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  have  said  both  by  way  of  criticism  as 
well  as  suggestions  of  change  applies.  As  the  pupils 
in  these  schools  have  a  longer  educational  period 
tluui  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  as  a  class  are 
likely  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  luirchasing 
public,  and  are  not  likely  to  form  any  considerable 
part  of  the  ordinary  working  craftsmen,  I  think  their 
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training  should  bring  tliem  in  contact  with  art  as 
well  as  with  simple  drawing.  Good  examples  of 
artwork — not  pictures — only  should  be  shown  to 
them  ;  work,  I  should  sa)',  by  artists  whom  time 
has  sanctioned,  and  in  few  cases — if  any — works  by 
contemporary  artists.  They  should  have  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  to  them  by  craftsmen, 
who  would  explain  the  processes  of  the  manufacture 
of  things  in  daily  use.  This  would  be  done  with 
the  object  of  awakening  an  intelligent  interest  in 
such  subjects,  and  helping  to  guide  in  the  selection 
of  works  of  craftsmanship,  such  as  pottery,  glass- 
ware, metal  work,  and  in  the  making  of  fabrics. 
Arciiitectural  structure  should  have  some  pkice  in 
these  lectures.  The  choice  of  such  things  is  now 
left  to  chance  or  fashion. 

I  think  every  lesson  in  drawing  should  have  some 
of  the  time — and  the  more  the  better — given  to 
memorv  drawing.  The  best  method,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  to  expose  an  object  to  view  for  a  short 
time — say,  a  few  minutes — and  to  point  out  to  the 
pupils  the  essential  character  of  the  object,  its 
structure,  and  whatever  else  the  teacher  may  know 
about  it  ;  keejiing  well  to  the  front  the  general 
aspect  of  the  object,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mechanical 
building  up  of  it  when  drawing  it  from  memory. 

To  sum  up  briellv  whit  1  have  been  striving  to 
say  : — 

(i)  Any  attempt  to  teach  Design  apart  from 
craftsmanship  is  useless  and  harmful,  both  for  those 
who  may  become  craftsmen  and  for  those  who  may 
become  purchasers  of  craftsmanship.  (2)  The  time 
spent  in  this  useless  teaching  could  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  teaching  simple  drawing  soundly 
and  in  the  careful  observation  of  natural  forms, 
w  iiicii  necessarily  accompanies  careful  drawing. 


"ART   TRAINING    OF   THE    ARTISAN." 

MR.  JOHN'  WILLIAMS,  Principal  of  the 
Artistic  Crafts  Department  of  the  North- 
ampton Institute,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  then 
read  a  paper  entitled  as  above.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  art  training  as  applicable  to  the  artisan  in  general, 
but  only  to  those  whose  daily  occupation  in  work- 
shops or  factories  is  restricted  to  industries  which 
niav  be  classified  as  artistic  crafts.  Such  trades  for 
example  as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  silversmiths, 
engravers,  chasers,  enamellers,  wood  and  stone 
carvers,  painters,  decorators,  bookbinders,  and 
metal  workers,  these  and  many  others  such  as  the 
building  and  woodworking  trades  demand  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  them  a  certain  knowledge 
of  drawing,  design  or  modelling  in  addition  to  the 
practical  work.  He  did  not  include  those  who  may 
be  termed  artist  craftsmen — i.e.,  those  who  have 
had  a  general  training  and  art  education  beyond 
that  of  the  artisan,  and  his  remarks  would  apply 
chielly  to  those  working  in  London,  the  conditions 
in  the  provincial  town  differing  somewhat  from 
those  existing  there. 

The  use  of  machinery  has  resulted  in  a  reduced 
cost    of     production     and     the     substitution     of 


mechanical  for  hand-wrought  work.  It  is  also 
responsible  tor  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  articles  made  ;  these  have  necessarily 
alfect"d  the  position  of  the  artisan  workers,  in  many 
cases_  eir  crafts  have  almost  disapjieared  or  are 
subdivided  into  many  branches,  which  are  often 
considered  now  as  separate  trades. 

Formerly  it  was  the  general  practice  that  the 
artisan  served  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years, 
during  which  he  was  trained  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  trade,  and  became  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
a  handicraftsman.  In  many  cases  now  a  boy 
leaves  the  elementary  school,  enters  a  workshop 
or  factory,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  is 
engaged  upon  some  comparatively  trivial  work, 
]ierhaps  attending  to  a  machine  which  is  stam]iing 
out  pieces  of  metal  to  be  used  as  ornaments  for 
jewellerv,  tiling  up  castings,  or  soldering  them 
together,  and  so  he  goes  on  day  after  day.  Of  art 
training  he  gets  nothing,  of  technical  skill  he  learns 
very  little.  Although  this  is  the  position  of  many 
of  the  younger  artisans  engaged  in  so-calletl 
artistic  crafts,  yet  there  are  many  workshops, 
generally  small  ones,  and  employing  few  hands, 
in  which  the  work  done  is  really  handicraft, 
and  wliere  the  apprentice  and  young  craftsman 
ha\c  an  opjiortunity  of  learning  their  trade  ;  yet 
even  here  the  work  is  often  of  a  special  character, 
and  they  have  little  opportunity  of  gaining  any 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches  which  are  not 
practised  at  their  particular  workshop.  There  are 
some,  but  they  form  a  minority,  who  are  employed 
in  shops  or  studios  where  the  work  executed  is 
really  artistic  and  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
workers. 

These  represent  some  of  the  different  classes 
for  whose  benelit  the  various  arts  and  crafts  classes 
are  established,  and  before  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  methods  of  tuition  we  may  note 
how  far  the  classes  are  appreciated  by  the  artisans. 

Although  the  attendance  at  such  classes  is 
growing,  and  in  many  cases  quite  rapidly,  yet  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  are  still  a 
small  proportion  of  the  number  engaged  in  the 
industiies,  and  it  has  not  yet  become  a  general 
or  recognised  procedure  for  the  boy  to  consider 
attendance  at  the  Art  School  the  natural  course  on 
entermg  the  trade  workshop. 

In  speaking  of  the  Art  School  I  mean  one  where 
the  crafts  are  taught  in  conjunction  with  design  ; 
this  limitation  is  necessary  only  for  the  purpose  of 
prexenting  any  misunderstanding  in  my  paper,  but 
does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  work  of  the 
Art  School  as  generallv  understood  is  or  should  be 
conlined  to  this. 

As  these  ckisses  are  held  in  the  evening,  after  the 
boys  have  finished  their  day's  work  at  the  shop  of 
perhaps  nine  or  ten  hours,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  many  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  short 
leisure  they  have  to  attend  classes  when  very  often 
the  benelits  to  be  arrived  at  are  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation 
when  we  consider  that  so  many  are  found  who  will 
give  up  three  or  four  nights  each  week  for  several 
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mionths  in  the  year  so  that  they  may  pursue  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Art  School. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  for  these  students  the  Art 
School  is  the  place  in  which  most  of  their  spare 
time  is  spent,  we  ought  to  make  the  class-rooms  as 
attractive  as  possible  in  addition  to  equipping  them 
with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  work  nnder- 
taken.  This  is  not  always  done,  and  some  class-rooms 
must  have  a  distinctly  depressing  effect  on  the 
students  working  in  them.  Rooms  that  are  well 
supplied  with  casts,  specimens  of  work  or  frames 
with  photographs,  prints  or  drawings  having  some 
relation  to  the  branch  of  industry  carried  on  there, 
will  certainly  influence  the  students  and  their 
work.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  rooms  where 
the  practical  classes  are  held  ;  the  drawing,  design 
and  modelling  rooms  should  be  furnished  with  as 
many  examples  as  possible  illustrating  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  classes,  and  also  including  specimens 
of  handicraft  with  which  the  students  are  not 
directly  concerned.  Electrotypes  of  metal  work, 
casts  of  architectural  work,  sculpture,  wood- 
carving  and  ivories,  photographs,  prints  and  illus- 
trations should  all  be  found  there,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  if  these  can  be  gronped  together  so 
that  they  represent  separate  branches  of  the  crafts. 
Students  would  then  have  them  close  at  hand  for 
reference  while  they  are  at  work  in  the  class. 

Speaking  generally,  most  of  the  artisan  students 
join  the  schools  mainly  for  the  practical  or  work- 
shop classes,  and  not  for  such  subjects  as  drawing, 
design  or  modelling,  nor  do  they  as  a  rule  regard 
these  latter  as  essential.  The  elementary  schools 
have  been  in  the  past  somewhat  to  blame  for  this, 
though  there  has  been  much  improvement  of  late. 
On  speaking  to  artisans  of  twenty  years  or  older,  I 
can  rarely  find  that  they  have  any  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  drawing  lessons  of  their  school  days. 
Having  to  draw  from  copies  of  little  interest  to  them 
has  left  behind  a  dislike  of  anything  connected 
with  drawing,  and  a  prejudice  not  easy  to  overcome. 

It  is  also,  perhaps,  three  or  four  years  since  most 
of  the  students  have  left  the  elementary  schools,  and 
from  that  time  they  have  done  little,  if  any,  drawing. 
The  day's  work  at  the  bench  constitutes  all  they 
have  had  in  the  w^ay  of  training,  and  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Art  School  is  chiefly  due  to  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  technical 
operations  of  their  trade  which  they  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  in  the  workshop,  or  else  to 
become  more  proficient  in  their  own  class  of  work. 

There  are  some  who  do  join  the  design  or 
modelling  classes  without  taking  the  practical 
subjects  ;  in  these  cases  they  often  come  from 
workshops  where  the  work  done  is  of  a  higher 
grade.  At  our  Institute  we  have  found  it  advisable 
to  arrange  special  courses  for  the  different  trades. 
On  one  night  drawing,  design,  or  modelling  for 
the  particular  craft,  and  on  other  evenings  the 
practical  work,  when  the  special  trade  instructor  is 
present.  The  drawing,  design,  and  modelling  is 
thus  arranged  to  meet  the  special  requirements. 
Some  of  the  trades  require  more  of  one  than  the 
other. 


Engravers,  for  example,  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  drawing,  and  the  lessons  include  short  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  such  subjects  as  heraldry, 
lettering  or  monograms,  whilst  wood  and  stone 
carvers,  chasers  and  embossers,  and  those  whose 
work  deals  with  form  in  relief  make  model- 
ling the  more  important  subject.  The  necessity 
for  drawing  or  modelling  is  not  so  keenly  felt  in 
some  industries  as  in  others.  An  engraver  must  be 
efficient,  as  his  work  consists  of  drawing  with  the 
graver  on  metal  instead  of  with  the  pencil  on 
paper,  and  he  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  silversmith  the 
necessity  is  not  so  apparent. 

In  every  case  the  drawing  design  or  modelling 
should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  work 
from  the  beginning  of  the  student's  attendance, 
and  those  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  the 
former  subject  should  co-operate  with  the  practical 
teacher,  so  that  each  part  of  the  student's  works 
shall  be  co-related. 

One  difliculty  in  the  art  training  of  the  .irtisan  is 
that  the  standard  of  work  done  in  the  trade  work- 
shop is  often  so  weak  or  bad  in  design,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  any  similar  study  in  the  class, 
although  the  students  often  join  with  that  object. 
By  placing  before  such  students  the  best  specimens, 
not  only  of  old  but  also  of  modern  work,  they  will 
be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  such  examples. 
For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  that  younger  stu- 
dents should  at  iirst  copy  good  examjiles  rather 
than  attempt  any  so-called  original  work.  This' 
would  not,  however,  be  necessary  if  the  jireliminary 
art  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  is  brougiit 
more  into  relation  with  the  crafts  tlian  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Although  it  is  well  to  have  delinite  times  set 
apart  for  the  different  subjects,  it  is  unwise  to 
restrict  attendance  to  those  evenings  only.  The 
class-rooms  should  be  open  each  evening,  so  that 
any  who  wish  for  extra  practice  may  attend  when- 
ever they  can  do  so. 

When  the  student  has  accepted  the  connection 
between  the  drawing  or  modelling  classes  and  the 
practical  work,  he  can  then  be  directed  to  a  wider 
range  of  study.  A  working  drawing  or  model, 
which  has  taken  only  a  few  lessons  to  prepare, 
will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  student's  time  for 
several  weeks  in  the  practical  class.  In  book- 
binding, for  example,  a  student  in  the  design  class  can 
witii  his  linishing  tools  work  out  on  paper  a  large 
number  of  designs,  whilst  in  the  practical  class  lie 
is  engaged  in  forwarding  and  finishing  one  book, 
and  lie  will  gain  freedom  in  working  on  paper  as 
he  will  be  in  no  fear  of  spoiling  anything  of 
value  if  the  design  is  not  satisfactory,  but  can  go 
on  with  fresh  combinations  with  the  tools,  all  of 
which  will  help  him  considerably  in  his  practical 
work. 

Students  should  now  be  encouraged  to  study 
examples  of  work  in  different  branches  of  art,  and 
will  learn  to  appreciate  the  particular  qualities 
belonging  to  each,  and  how  the  design  and  crafts- 
manship have  been  influenced  by  the  country  and 
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the  age  in  which  its  worker  lived  and  the  con- 
ditions and  hmitations  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
tools  and  materials  he  used.  Thus  the  metal 
worker  or  chaser  would  iind  much  to  be  learnt 
from  studying  such  examples  as  may  be  found  in 
carved  work  in  ivory,  wood,  or  stone,  and  this 
would  apply  equally  to  other  crafts.  Here  again 
the  necessity  of  having  the  class-rooms  well  sup- 
plied with  as  varied  a  collection  as  possible  is 
evident. 

The  result  of  these  studies  should  be  seen  in 
the  designs  and  practical  work  produced  by  the 
students.  In  cases  where  they  are  competing  for 
art  exhibitions  or  scholarships  it  would  be  well  if 
the  practical  works  were  always  accompanied  by 
the  working  drawings,  models,  or  studies  for  the 
same,  even  though  they  may  not  be  highly 
iinished,  but  sufficiently  to  show  the  stages  by 
which  the  student  arrived  at  the  result  in  the 
practical  work. 

In  the  study  of  natural  objects  the  student  will 
find  a  field  which  is  quite  inexhaustible,  and  the 
Art  School  should  certainly  be  well  supplied  with 
specimens  of  birds,  the  smaller  animals,  fishes, 
insects,  and  shells,  and  these  should  be  supple- 
mented by  photographs,  casts,  electrotypes,  and 
copies  of  drawings  illustrating  not  only  the  natural 
forms,  but  also  their  treatment  by  different  artists 
and  craftsmen. 

Such  objects  as  the  casts  of  portions  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  Greek  coins,  or  drawings  by  the 
mediaeval  artists  of  flowers  or  animals,  will  have  an 
interest  to  the  artisan  when  placed  in  conjunction 
with  the  natural  objects  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Studying  from  these  and  also  from  plants 
should  be  encouraged  not  as  a  subject  complete  in 
itself,  but  with  a  view  to  application  to  design  and 
practical  work.  There  is  a  danger  with  the  number 
of  books  and  publications  on  flowers  and  plants 
that  these  are  often  used  by  students  in  place  of  the 
study  of  the  plants  themselves.  They  are  useful  so 
far  as  they  recall  to  memory  the  form  or  details  of 
plants  already  studied  from  nature  ;  as  a  substitute 
for  such  study  they  fail,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  drawings  of  birds,  animals,  and  fishes. 
I  have  not  included  the  drawing  of  any  of  these 
latter  from  the  life,  though  this  has  been  done  in 
some  of  the  Art  Schools.  It  represents  many  diffi- 
culties to  artisans  who  have  for  several  years 
neglected  the  study  of  drawing  ;  later  on,  when 
nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools  has  made 
progress,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  further. 

Throughout,  whether  drawing  from  nature  or 
from  objects  of  craftsmanship,  the  importance  of 
retaining  in  the  memory  as  much  as  possible  of 
such  study  should  be  impressed  upon  the  students  ; 
otherwise  progress  will  be  slow,  and  the  work  done 
limited  to  gaining  manual  dexterity  only. 

The  study  of  such  subjects  as  geometry,  model 
drawing,  light  and  shade  and  perspective  have  not 
been  dealt  with,  though  they  would  of  necessity 
enter  into  much  of  the  work  in  the  drawing  classes. 
The  student  should  have  already  had  some  ground- 
ing   in  these   in   the   elementary  schools,    though 


unfortunately  he   has  often  forgotten  most  of  it   by 
the  time  he  joins  the  technical  classes. 

I  have  suggested  that  our  Art  Schools  should 
be  arranged  more  or  less  as  museums.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  the  average  artisan  in 
London  does  not  go  to  the  museums  at  all,  or  else 
very  rarely.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  for  many 
of  them  the  museums  are  some  distance  away,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  in  each  district  there  could  be  a 
small  museum  especially  representative  of  the  Art 
industries  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood.  Until 
this  is  possible  the  Art  Schools  should  be  arranged 
on  this  basis,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  the 
artisan  to  study  the  exhibits.  In  many  of  the 
schools,  arrangements  are  made  by  which  students 
are  accompanied  to  the  museums  by  the  master,  from 
time  to  time.  In  our  school  we  have  arranged  a 
similar  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  visits  for  the 
artisans,  not  limiting  them  to  the  museums,  but 
including  such  places  as  the  Abbey,  and  the  new 
Cathedral  at  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Kew,  Green- 
wich, and  some  of  the  City  churches  and  buildings. 
These  visits  doubtless  have  an  effect  on  the  work  of 
the  students,  and  broaden  their  outlook  with  respect 
to  the  crafts. 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  historical  and  scientific 
considerations  of  some  of  the  crafts  should  also 
form  part  in  the  school  work. 

So  far,  the  teaching  has  dealt  only  with  evening 
classes,  and  indeed  most  of  it  must  be  included 
in  this,  as  the  students  working  in  the  shops 
during  the  day  time  will  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  attend  classes  except  after  their  day's  work. 
At  their  best,  the  work  of  the  evening  classes 
must  be  limited,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  sup- 
plement the  work  done  in  the  workshop.  If  the 
student  is  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  practice 
of  his  trade,  then  the  teaching  in  the  evening 
class  will  be  of  value  in  raising  the  standard  of 
his  practical  work  and  giving  him  some  training 
in  design  and  the  correct  appreciation  of  crafts- 
manship ;  but  it  cannot  claim  to  teach  a  trade  to 
those  who  are  not  engaged  during  the  daytime  in 
similar  work.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  class 
work  should  be  narrowly  restricted  to  the  par- 
ticular division  of  craft  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
gaged. When  a  silversmith,  for  example,  wishes 
to  enrich  a  piece  of  his  work  by  chasing  or 
engraving  he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  other  crafts. 

The  evening  classes  must  be  made  more 
efficient  in  the  future,  and  we  have  to  look  to  the 
masters  in  the  elementary  schools  to  help  us  in 
this.  At  the  present  there  is  a  gap  between  the 
time  when  the  boy  leaves  the  elementary  school, 
say,  at  14  or  15,  and  his  attendance  at  the  Art 
School,  which  is  often  not  until  he  is  17  or  18, 
and,  as  already  noticed,  many  of  those  engaged  in 
the  artistic  crafts  do  not  attend  classes  at  all.  It  is 
to  this  period  of  non-attendance  that  we  owe  so 
many  of  our  difficulties  in  the  art  and  technical 
schools.  In  the  two  or  three  years  the  boy  forgets 
much  that  he  has  learnt  in  the  elementary  school, 
and,  instead  of  the  work  of  the  Art  School  following 
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on  and  being  progressive,  it  has  to  be  gone 
through  again,  and  much  time  lost  just  when  the 
student  should  have  been  able  to  bring  all  the 
knowledge  gained  at  the  elementary  school  to 
bear  upon  the  technical  work.  Every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  bridge  over  this  gap, 
so  that  the  Art  School  work  follows  on  in 
natural  sequence  to  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

While  this  paper  was  being  prepared  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Christie,  the  Art  Inspector  for  the  London 
County  Council  Classes.  These  dealt  with  art  in- 
struction in  schools,  chiefly  so  far  as  it  concerns 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  these  articles  here, 
but  if  only  the  artisan  of  the  future  could  have  a 
foundation  of  art  teaching  such  as  is  there  recom- 
mended, the  work  of  the  art  and  technical  schools 
would  be  enormously  advanced,  and  the  boys 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  would  be  more 
likely  to  pass  on  to  the  Art  Schools  to  continue 
their  instruction  without  losing  two  or  three  years, 
as  they  so  often  do  now.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  it  would  be  well  if,  during  the  last  year 
or  so  of  the  boy's  attendance  at  the  elementary 
school,  the  masters  could  send  or  bring  some  of 
those  who  they  consider  to  have  special  aptitude 
in  the  direction  of  handicraft  work,  to  the  art  and 
technical  schools,  so  that  they  may  have  some 
opportunity' of  seeing  the  different  trades  at  work. 
This  might  sometimes  lead  to  suitable  boys  entering 
the  skilled  art  trade  for  which  they  are  specially 
suited. 

Now  that  we  have  in  London  one  authority  for 
all  grades  of  education,  we  may  look  forward  in 
the  future  to  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both 
elementary  and  Art  Schools  to  their  nuitual 
advantage. 

The  question  of  art  training  in  the  day  time 
pressnts  many  difficulties  that  do  not  occur  in  the 
evening  work,  but  such  classes  will  be  found  more 
necessary  in  the  future  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case. 

That  employers  will  allow  their  apprentices  or 
vounger  workers  to  attend  such  classes  to  any 
extent  is  doubtful  at  the  present  time,  though  some 
in  the  silver-working  trades  have  done  so  on 
Saturday  mornings.  In  the  future,  when  art  and 
technical  schools  are  better  known  and  have 
proved  their  usefulness  to  the  trades,  the  practice 
will  be  more  general. 

In  Germany  it  is  customary  to  send  the  appren- 
tice to  the  technical  schools  during  the  daytime, 
but  the  conditions  there  are  different  to  those  in 
England. 

Where  day  Art  Schools  are  established  it  might 
be  possible  for  some  of  the  elder  boys,  still  under 
the  control  of  the  elementary  school,  to  attend  on 
one  or  more  days  each  week  at  the  Art  School,  only 
such  boys  being  selected  as  would  be  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  instruction.  The  teaching  given 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
manual  training,  but  would  include  subjects  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  taught  under  that  heading. 


Manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools  consists 
mainly  of  mechanical  rather  than  artistic  craft 
work.  With  the  special  staff  and  equipment  avail- 
able in  the  art  and  technical  school,  it  would  more 
nearly  correspond  to  the  actual  craft  than  is 
possiijle  in  the  elementary  school.  In  this  way 
promising  pupils  would  be  brought  directly  under 
the  notice  of  the  teachers  in  the  technical  school, 
and  would  be  recommended  to  obtain  work  in  the 
trade  at  the  completion  of  their  elementary  school 
time,  or,  by  means  of  scholarships,  attend  for  a 
period  of  three  years  to  be  instructed  in  one  of 
the  crafts.  To  do  this  would  necessitate  some 
means  of  maintenance  during  the  three  years,  as 
in  most  cases  the  parents  of  the  artisan  class  would 
be  unable  to  keep  the  boy  during  his  period  of 
tuition,  and  parochial  funds  are  sometimes  available 
for  this.  The  system  of  art  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
some  years  past  has  been  of  great  service  in 
helping  on  the  art  training  of  the  artisan  in  the 
evening  classes,  and  the  establishment  of  more  day 
scholarships  foi  three  years  with  maintenance  allow- 
ance vi-ould  be  productive  of  much  good. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  boys  leaving  elementary  schools  to  seek 
employment  as  clerks.  If  the  special  examinations 
for  artisan  art  day  scholarships  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  these  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  crafts  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, this  would  affect  not  only  the  successful 
ones,  but  those  who  failed  to  gain  a  scholarship 
might  be  inclined  to  look  to  the  crafts  rather  than 
to  clerkships  as  their  work  in  life,  and  so  tend  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  artisan  in  the  art  trade  by 
bringing  in  more  of  those  specially  suited  for  such 
work. 

The  training  of  those  attending  day  classes  for 
three  years  would  necessarily  differ  from  that  in 
the  evening  classes.  Work  at  the  bencli  would  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  should  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  the  nearer  the 
school  corresponded  to  a  well-arranged  workshop 
the  better.  In  these  classes,  too,  the  student 
coming  straight  from  the  elementary  school  should 
make  quicker  jirogress. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  study,  altiiougli  he 
could  not  claim  to  be  a  master  of  his  trade  (nothing 
but  a  period  spent  in  an  actual  workshop  can  ensure 
that),  yet  he  would  be  capable  of  taking  his  place 
as  a  learner  or  improver  in  a  better  gracle  of 
workshop  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible,, 
and  have  more  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
than  he  would  have  gained  had  he  gone  straight 
from  the  elementary  school  into  the  workshop,  and 
the  time  spent  ni  study  would  be  well  compensated 
fcr  later  on  in  his  career. 

The  subject  of  day  classes  is  comparatively  a 
new  one,  and  I  have  only  briefly  touched  upon  it. 
The  evening  classes  alone  present  enough  pro- 
blems, and  I  hope  that  this  paper  may  at  any  rate 
be  sufficient  to  raise  some  points  for  discussion 
which  may  help  forward  the  work  with  which 
most  of  us  are  concerned. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  said  he  would  add  a  little 
bit  to  the  possible  irritation  of  the  meeting  by 
putting  some  aphorisms  from  the  artisan's  point  of 
view  rather  than  from  the  teacher's.  The  first  is, 
that  not  all  the  pupils  are  going  to  be  artists,  nor 
can  we  teach  them  how  to  become  so.  The  most 
one  can  say  about  the  teaching  of  design  is  that 
such  pupils  as  show  a  capability  of  observation  and 
an  inborn  quality  of  design  can  be  directed  and 
guided,  and  meanwhile  those  who  have  not  the 
quality  of  design  need  not  be  the  least  bit  dis- 
couraged, because  there  is  a  lot  of  handicraft  that 
requires  working,  and  if  it  is  honestly  done  it 
becomes  art.  You  may  not  be  able  to  teach 
design,  you  may  not  be  able  to  teach  art,  but  you 
can  teach  technical  excellence,  and  all  forms  of  art 
are  really  based  on  technical  excellence.  Teach 
the  pupil  the  commonsense  of  his  vocation  ;  the 
purpose  of  the  thing  he  is  constructing  and  hand- 
ling. As  soon  as  manufacture  drifts  away  from  use 
it  ceases  to  be  art. 

Teach  the  pupil  "Humanities" — he  should  be 
interested  in  his  work,  and  in  other  things  outside 
it.  The  pupil  is  his  own  judge  of  what  interests 
him,  and  he  is  to  be  guided  through,  his  own 
choice,  and  not  forced  against  his  inclination.  Be 
sparing  of  the  museums.  There  is  a  risk  of  getting 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  The  museums 
bore  the  artisan  :  they  trouble  him.  All  that  he  sees 
there  are  masterpieces.  He  can't  see  it.  How 
many  of  us  can  recognise  the  masterpiece  even  in 
literature — even  in  Shakespeare  ?  Avoid  the  notion 
that  art  is  a  cult — a  something  apart  from  daily  life, 
not  to  be  understanded  until  one  is  properly  sophis- 
ticated. If  a  student  by  putting  his  brains  and 
heart  into  his  work  can  show  to  the  spectator  that 
he  has  really  cared,  and  can  make  the  spectator  in 
some  degree  by  his  work  share  his  feelings,  he  has 
created  a  work  of  art.  It  may  not  be  very  fine  art, 
but  it  is  art,  and  there  are  many  grades  of  art. 

Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  thought  it  best  to  post- 
pone design  until  the  mind  of  the  craftsman  could 
create  design  of  itself.  First  teach  him  order. 
That  is  at  the  heart  of  art.  Above  everything,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  artist  to  be  orderly. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dalton,  Principal  of  the  Camberwell 
School  of  Art,  agreed  with  Mr.  Catterson-Smith 
that  design  should  not  be  taught  in  elementary- 
schools.  It  could  not  be  taught.  But  we  can 
teach  the  child  to  be  orderly  and  observant. 
Design  will  come  in  due  time,  if  the  germ  is  there. 
The  youngest  children,  he  had  observed,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  finest  share  of  originality  in  design.  He 
would  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  writing — 
founded  on  6th  and  7th  century  manuscripts — and 
from  writing  let  the  mind  develop  to  ornament.  He 
meant  writing  with  a  quill  pen — it  cultivates  pre- 
cision and  delicacy.  He  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  remarks  about  memory  drawing.  Mr.  Catterson- 
Smith's  view  was  a  new  one  to  him.  He  had 
strongly  impressed  on  his  students  the  other  view  ; 
but  now  he  would  make  a  change.  In  fact,  he 
would  have  two    sets  working  together,  and    see 


what  the  precise  result  would  be.  He  would  like 
to  know  if  Mr.  Catterson-Smith  was  in  favour  of 
teaching  craftsmanship  in  elementary  schools  ? 

Mr.  Catterson-Smith,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
objected  to  the  examples  of  art  in  the  schools. 
There  were  too  many  of  them,  and  they  were  the 
wrong  kind.  Let  us  be  given  less  of  the  art  that  is 
dead.  He  would  throw  out  the  Renaissance. 
Michel-Angelo  he  would  put  up  the  chimney. 
Throw  it  over.  Don't  copy  it.  And  he  did  not 
believe  one  should  study  many  crafts.  Give  a  man 
his  tools  and  materials  and  let  him  perfect  himself 
in  his  own  craft.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
mediaeval  craftsman  studied  many  crafts.  If  he 
was  a  goldsmith,  he  worked  as  a  goldsmith.  If 
he  was  a  silversmith,  he  would  work  as  a  silver- 
smith. Give  a  man  the  material,  and  give  him 
the  tradition  of  his  craft,  and  let  him  work  away 
and  keep  him  in  touch  with  nature,  and  if  he 
does  not  make  anything  good  out  of  that  he 
will  never  make  anything  out  of  it  at  all.  Mr. 
Dalton  wanted  to  know  if  he  advocated  the  teach- 
ing of  craftsmanship  in  elementar\'  schools  ?  Mr. 
Catterson-Smith  replied  he  should  teach  it  any- 
where it  could  be  taught.  But  mind,  the  genuine 
craftsmanship — not  fraudulent  shoddy  stuff. 

Mr.  Gautree,  representing  the  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council,  said  he  was 
struck  by  the  lack  of  unanimity  among  experts. 
Another  thing  he  had  noticed  was  that  there  was 
not  a  just  appreciation  in  the  audience  of  the 
elementary  school.  He  agreed  that  the  dominant 
note  that  we  have  to  learn  in  all  our  art  teaching 
is  to  go  back  to  nature.  The  County  Council  had 
gone  to  nature  and  made  arrangements  with  the 
parks  to  supply  as  many  as  600,000  specimens 
from  the  parks  of  natural  objects  for  use,  not  only 
for  object-lessons,  but  also  in  all  the  art  schools  and 
art  classes.  Referring  to  the  deplorable  gap  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  and  the  evening 
school  and  the  arts  and  crafts  school  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Williams,  he  (Mr.  Gautree)  said  that  it  was 
found  that  we  turn  out  of  our  elementary  schools 
some  60,000  or  70,000  children  every  year,  and  a 
good  many  more  than  half  of  them  disappear  entirely 
from  the  educational  field — that  is,  they  disappear 
for  a  time.  But  they  disappear  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  come  back  in  considerable 
numbers.  That  gap  should  be  bridged  by  some 
system  of  indirect  compulsion  such  as  they  have 
in  Germany.  If  it  were  possible  to  compel  large 
employers  of  labour  to  make  it  a  condition  that 
they  should  not  employ  young  people  unless  these 
young  people  are  obliged  to  attend  art  classes  and 
evening  schools,  say,  two  or  three  evenings  a  week, 
it  would  be  a  great  work. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  in  bringing  the  proceedings  to 
an  end,  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Gautree.  He  thought  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
had  been  remarkable  unanimity.  As  to  the  drastic 
methods  of  Mr.  Catterson-Smith,  perhaps  they 
might  be  necessary  as  an  antidote  for  over-decora- 
tion. Still,  something  might  be  said  for  Michel- 
Angelo,  and  even  museums  might  have  their  uses. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


HINTS  ABOUT  PEN    DRAWING. 

IN  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  the  technical  quahties 
should  be  so  skilfully  expressed  that  the  be- 
holder may  enjoy  it  as  a  picture  while  almost 
unconscious  of  the  medium  used.  To  ensure 
this,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  handling,  lest 
the  interest  in  the  composition  be  wholly  lost  by 
the  obtrusion  of  spotted  shadows  or  a  chaos  of 
crossing  lines.  Pen  drawing  should  express  light 
and  shade — not  mere  black  and  white  ;  but  this  is 
not  secured  by  forcing  effects,  maldng  shadows 
black  and  lights  pure  white.  Endeavour  to  keep 
the  work  high  in  key,  so  that  the  shadows  may  be 
as  light  as  possible  without  decreasing  the  effect 
of  light. 

Study  the  half  tones  carefully,  using  only  such 
as  are  essential.  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
figure  work,  for  with  the  pen  it  is  difficult  to  model 
a  face  in  all  of  its  tones  and  half  tones  without 
making  it  appear  black,  and  even  if  these  are 
followed  with  the  most  careful  observation,  one 
cannot  represent  the  delicacy  of  nature.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  face  is  more  luminous 
than  its  surroundings,  and  yet  too  frequently  it  is 
portrayed  almost  as  dark  as  a  piece  of  bronze. 
Work  your  head  very  light  in  tone,  selecting  only 
the  most  important  shadows,  and  paying  especial 
attention  to  their  shape  or  outlines,  as  these  are 
what  give  form  to  the  face. 

Solid  black  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  if  a  touch 
of  it  often  sets  off  one  drawing,  it  not  infrequently 
spoils  another.  A  face  worked  up  with  delicacy 
and  care,  with  the  idea  that  the  effect  is  to  be 
enhanced  by  a  hat  with  a  solid  black  rim,  will  fall 
perfectly  lifeless  against  the  plain  black.  Pure 
black  is  especially  suitable  for  a  certain  style  of 
work — that  clever  Parisian  illustrator,  ''  Mars,"  for 
instance,  uses  it  most  successfully  ;  but  it  will  be 
remarked  that  he  rarely  models  a  face,  and  that  his 
work  is  mostly  in  outline.  So  far  as  possible, 
avoid  lines,  and  work  in  masses  of  light  and  shade  ; 
a  white  building  against  a  tree  is  better  if  the  build- 
ing is  not  outlined,  but  is  allowed  to  be  a  simple 
light  mass  against  a  dark  one.  Note,  too,  the 
masterly  effect  of  colour  got  by  Vierge  by  the  use  of 
solid  black. 

Work  a  considerable  part  of  your  drawing  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  it  will  appear  simple  in  treat- 
ment ;  but  do  not  carry  this  idea  far  enough  to 
cause  a  "  sameness  "  in  effect.  If  possible,  do  the 
shadows  dark  enough  in  the  beginning  ;  draw  the 
lines  far  enough  apart  to  permit  bearing  on  the  pen, 
which  increases  the  value  of  the  colour.  Nothing 
spoils  a  shadow  so  much  as  working  over  it  often  ; 
but  if  it  cannot  be  worked  heavily  enough  at  first 
(especially  if  the  lines  be  perpendicular),  draw  over 
it  with  lines  inclining  slightly  bias  ;  this  gives  a 
transparent  and  agreeable  quality  to  the  shadow. 

With  a  little  practice  a  whole  background  can 
be  put  in  with  lines  hardly  varying  in  length  or  in 
distance  apart  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  have  lines 
ending  in  black  spots,  which  are  caused  by  bearing 
too  lightly  upon  the  pen  at  first  and  too  heavily 


afterwards.  Beware  of  plaid  shadows  ;  they  betray 
a  mechanical  and  inartistic  treatment  most  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye. 

Lose  no  opportunity  of  working  with  a  pen. 
Try  every  subject  possible,  from  a  landscape  to  a 
head,  from  the  neighbouring  roof  and  chimney- 
pots to  a  procession  of  vehicles.  Study  the  pen 
drawings  of  the  best  masters  of  both  Europe 
and  America.  Look  for  the  good  points  of 
every  drawing ;  for  instance,  the  atmospheric 
qualities  of  Vierge  and  Rico,  the  simplicity  of 
"Mars"  and  Forain,  and  the  freedom  of  Gibson. 
But  do  not  copy  any  one's  style  ;  study  it  so  as  to 
discover  wherein  lies  its  charm,  and  how  certain 
effects  are  obtained.  Seek  to  know  the  weak 
points  (as  well  as  the  good  ones)  of  a  drawing,  so 
as  to  avoid  them.  As  most  pen  draughtsmen  are 
self-taught,  and  their  work  is  the  outcome  of  cease- 
less study  and  experiments,  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  are  many  "  theories "  about  the  technical 
qualities  of  this  medium,  and  yet  probably  not  one 
in  a  dozen  draws  in  compliance  with  them,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  shake  off  old  ways  of  working. 

The  best  help  that  can  be  given  the  student  is 
to  direct  him  to  the  right  road  in  the  beginning, 
so  that  he  may  not  be  handicapped  by  having  to 
try  to  find  the  way  for  himself.  Thus  equipped, 
let  him  look  at  nature  with  all  her  individuality 
and  charm,  and  seek  to  depict  her  as  she  is  to  him. 

Maudk  Richmond. 


The  best  scraper  yet  devised  for  the  painter  is  an 
old  razor  blade  set  in  a  convenient  handle.  It 
should  have  a  leather  or  stout  cloth  sheath,  so  that 
you  may  not  cut  your  hand  in  an  incautious  moment 
when  fumbling  among  your  tools. 


Never  use  dry  sand-paper  in  scraping  down  a 
picture.  Wet  the  paper  and  apply  it  c]uite  freely 
and  with  a  firm  and  steady  movement,  so  as  to 
render  the  surface  under  it  even  and  regular.  Sand- 
paper should  never  be  used  except  on  small 
surfaces,  where  very  minute  finish  is  recjuired.  For 
all  larger  canvases  a  scraper  will  do  the  work 
better,  because  it  leaves  a  more  certain  tooth  for 
the  brush. 

Before  painting  on  a  new  canvas,  rub  the 
surface  well  with  a  rag  saturated  with  turpentine. 
This  will  work  the  priming  down  into  the  pores  of 
the  canvas,  and  you  will  obtain  a  delightfully  even 
and  lirm  surface  on  which  every  brush-mark  will 
tell.  

There  are  two  excellent  ways  of  discovering  any 
weakness  in  a  picture  you  have  in  hand.  One  is  to 
look  at  it  through  a  magnifying  glass,  which 
enlarges  and  makes  its  shortcomings  more  notice- 
able ;  the  other,  to  reverse  it  in  a  mirror.  The 
latter  is  an  old  and  ever-popular  method,  for  the 
eye  becomes  so  accustomed  to  looking  at  a  thing 
in  one  way  that  it  ceases  to  be  critical.  The 
moment  the  picture  is  reversed  it  becomes  a  fresh 
picture,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  errors  hitherto 
unnoticed  reveal  themselves. 
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Pen  Drawings  by  Daniel  Vierge. 


CTDOX  readers  of  Arts  &  Crafts  who  are 
studying  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  for  illustra- 
tion should  not  miss  the  present  opportunity 
of  studying  at  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers'  Exhibition,  at  the 
New  Gallery,  in  Regent-street,  the  original  draw- 
ings by  Vierge  of  some  of  his  illustrations  to  "  Pablo 
di  Segovia."  They  will  especially  hnd  it  interesting, 
we  think,  to  compare  the  hnished  drawing  there  of 
the  incident  in  the  Barber's  Shop  with  the  artist's 
first  conception  of  the  scene,  which  we  reproduce 
on  the  opposite  page.  In  several  points  of  detail  it 
will  be  noticed  that  these  two  drawings  differ,  but 
in  the  large  and  small  paper  editions  of  the  book 
the  variations  in  this  same  illustration  are  much 
greater. 

Indeed  the  composition  is  quite  different.  In  the 
small  paper  edition  the  customer's  face  is  hidden 
by  the  extension  of  the  arms  of  the  barber  who  is 
shaving  him,  the  backs  of  both  men  being  turned 
to  the  spectator.  The  young  rascal  behind  the 
chair  has  already  picked  the  customer's  pocket,  and 
is  handing  the  wallet  to  a  woman  who  stoops  at  the 
half-opened  door  to  receive  it,  the  door  being  to 
the  left  of  the  picture,  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  in 
the  original  drawing.  The  fellow  droning  at  the 
window  is  twanging  away  at  a  big  mandolin, 
instead  of  a  guitar,  and  there  are  many  other 
points  of  difference.  It  is  understood  that  we  are 
not  referring  now  to  the  drawing  at  the  New 
Gallery.  That  was  the  one  made  for  the  large  paper 
edition.  Both  editions,  by  the  way,  are  now  out 
of  print.  For  purposes  of  study,  our  illustration  is 
superior  to  the  one  at  the  New  Gallery,  for  it  shows 
the  art  of  Vierge  before  his  illness.  Afterwards  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  knack  of  giving  colour  in  a 
drawing  by  just  two  or  three  touches  of  "  solid  " 
black,  and  used  the  black  much  more  freely — but 
still  skilfully. 

Our  drawing  oiifers  a  valuable  study  in  the  use  of 
pure  outline.  Remark  the  knowing  introduction  of 
detail  wherever  it  may  serve  to  define  the  nature  of 
an  object  or  to  give  a  suggestion  of  colour — the 
nail  heads  on  the  chair,  the  braid  on  the  man's  hat, 
the  tie  of  his  shoe.  Take  out  the  nail  heads  and  the 
chair  will  not  define  itself  nearly  so  well.  Observe 
how  carefully  the  perspective  of  the  whole  interior 
has  been  indicated — the  chairs,  foot-rest,  shelf,  and 
doors,  at  different  angles  to  one  another.  The 
pencil  outline  has  been  partly  rubbed  out  pre- 
paratory to  the  pen-work,  which  was  not  carried 
to  completion  :  hence,  certain  details  are  lacking, 
as  the  feet  of  the  man  with  the  mandolin.  As 
published,  the  two  principal  figures  are  relieved  by 
a  mass  of  shading,  useful  to  distinguish  them  on  the 
small  scale  to  which  the  drawing  has  been  reduced 
in  the  book,  but  the  original  sketch — we  give  it  full 
size — seems  the  better  composition. 

The  usual  scheme  of  Vierge  was  to  get  some 
telling  bits  of  dark  local  colour  near  the  centre  of 


his  composition,  to  surround  them  with  pale 
luminous  shadows,  and  vignette  the  subject  off  into 
more  or  less  broken  outline.  In  the  barber's  shop 
drawing,  the  barber's  black  hair  and  his  customer's 
breeches  give  the  vigorous  touches  of  local  colour 
in  the  centre,  and  in  the  finished  drawing  they  are 
supported  by  shading,  nowhere  carried  to  the 
limits  of  the  design.  The  scheme  is  simplicity 
itself  ;  but  it  requires  very  great  knowledge  of 
form  to  obtain  the  results  that  Vierge  got  from  it. 
Continual  practice  is  the  only  way  to  gain  this 
knowledge.  Very  often  the  impression  of  local 
colour  is  gained  by  elaboration  of  detail  ;  thus,  a 
whitewashed  wall  in  sunlight  will  be  left  almost 
blank,  while  the  tiled  roof  above  it  will  have  nearly 
every  tile  indicated.  Detail  is  also  used  to  give 
richness,  and,  therefore,  importance  to  certain  parts 
of  a  composition. 

As  a  study  of  sunlight  and  open-air  feeling,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  example  of  pen- 
drawing  than  the  double-page  illustration  we  give 
by  Merge.  It  is  of  his  best  period.  We  need  not 
guess  at  the  time  of  the  dav  by  the  disposition  of 
the  shadows.  The  scene  is  flooded  with  sunshine, 
which  almost  makes  one  blink.  Close  one  eye  and 
note  how  admirable  is  the  perspective.  Could  a 
painter  define  the  planes  more  accurately  ?  The 
height  of  the  lady  tripping  over  the  pavement,  by 
actual  measurement  is  less  than  half  of  that  of  the 
sturdy  beggar  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  but  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  its  absolute  correctness  ;  nor  does 
the  use  of  a  nrass  of  "  solid  "  black  for  her  cloak  tend 
to  throw  her  too  near  the  foreground,  as  might  easily 
have  resulted  from  a  less  skilful  technical  treatment. 
Note  how  cleverly  the  blacks  are  balanced. 

We  have  protested  more  than  once  against  the 
unintelligent  manner  in  which  pen-drawing  at 
present  is  taught  In  our  schools,  without  the  least 
discrimination  as  to  light,  colour,  or  texture.  If 
in  our  strictures  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  any 
quarter  to  make  our  meaning  clear,  let  the  study 
of  these  drawings  by  a  great  master  in  black  and 
white  correct  the  omission. 

The  portrait  we  give  of  Vierge,  engraved  after  a 
sketch  by  himself,  shows  him  as  he  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death,  after  he  had  recovered 
from  his  long  illness,  but  not  from  the  effects  of  the 
cruel  stroke  of  paralysis  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  right  hand,  as  well  as  of  his  memory 
of  all  occurrences  prior  to  the  period  of  the  attack. 
As  we  have  remarked  in  a  previous  notice,  he  had 
to  begin  to  draw  again,  just  like  a  child,  and  with  the 
left  hand. 


I\  looking  at  any  work  of  art,  try  to  concentrate 
your  whole  attention  on  it.  It  is  only  by  doing  this 
that  you  will  be  able  to  understand  it.  You  cannot 
read  two  books  at  a  time.  No  more  can  you  look 
simultaneously  at  two  pictures. 
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First  Steps  in  Enamelling  on  Metal. 

A    DEMONSTRATION    IN    CLOISONNE    BY   ALBERT    E.    BONNER. 

* 
{Conclusion.) 


A  MONTH  has  passed  since  we  left  Mr. 
Bonner  before  the  httle  mufHe-fr.rnace, 
about  to  fire  the  enamel  neck-shde  and 
dragon-fly  hair  ornament  whicli  we  saw 
grow  under  his  hands.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  demonstration  was  continuous,  and  the 
actual  firing  took  but  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  must  put  something  under  this  slide,  for  you 
see  it  is  curved  for  the  neck,  and  it  would  be 
liable  to  sink,  in  the  furnace,"  said  Mr.  Bonner. 
"  So  I  prepare  a  bed  for  it  of  pipe-clay  and 
plaster-of- Paris  moistened,  with  water,  to  a  paste, 
and  dried.  I  also  spread  a  thin  layer  of  this  paste 
over  this  little  concave  iron  cradle  upon  which 
the  slide  will  have  to  rest  in  the  furnace.  That 
is  to. prevent  the  enamel  sticking  to  it,  and  to  avoid 
oxidation  from  the  iron  as  far  as  possible.  The 
iron  is  perforated,  j'ou  see,  so  that  the  heat  may  get 
to  the  enamel  the  sooner.  The  quicker  fusion  takes 
place  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  polish. 

"  Before  the  enamel  is  hred  it  has  to  be 
thoroughly  dried.  This  may  be  done  over  the  top 
of  the  furnace.  It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,  you 
will  see.  .  .  .  You  can  judge  whether  or  not  it  is 
absolutely  dry  by  putting  the  piece  into  the  furnace 
and  drawing  it  out  immediately.  If  the  enamel  is 
not  quite  dry,  a  little  vapour  will  come  from  it.  In  a 
few  seconds  this  will  disappear.  .  .  .  The  enamel, 
you  see,  looks  much  lighter  in  colour.  ...  It  is  dry 
now,  and  wc  may  put  it  back  to  be  fired." 

In  one  and  a  half  minutes  the  piece  was  fired  to 
Mr.  Bonner's  satisfaction. 

"  This  is  very  good,"  he  said,  after  scrutinizing  it. 
"  But  one  must  not  be  disappointed  when  the  enamel 
does  not  fuse  at  first  as  smoothly  as  this  has  done. 
Many  firings  are  possible,  and  sometimes  are  neces- 
sary, to  insure  the  necessary  brilliance  of  the 
enamels.  SI  ill,  if  the  enamel  has  been  very  care- 
fully laid — i.e.,  very  smoothly — one  firing  will 
usually  be  sufftcient.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so, 
because  passing  the  plate  frequently  through  the 
furnace  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  buckle  and  cause 
the  enamel  to  shrink,  leaving  the  edges  more  or  less 
bare.  When  this  happens,  the  whole  plate  must  be 
treated  with  an  acid  bath,  thoroughly  washed,  and 
then  rubbed  down  with  a  corundam  hie.  If  the 
plate  is  copper,  sulphuric  acid  much  diluted  should 
be  used.  A  similar  bath  would  be  used  for  silver. 
The  bare  spots  are  then  re-covered  with  enamel 
and  the  plate  is  retired.  Do  not  lay  on  the  powder 
thicker  than  is  necessary,  for  a  thick  coating  is  apt 
to  spht.  Usually  in  iirst-class  work  the  enamel  is 
quite  thin.  Another  advantage  in  keeping  the 
coating  of  enamel  thin  is  that  it  will  not  require 
annealing.      But  with    careful  annealing,  different 


kinds  of  enamel  may  be  used,  one  over  the  other. 
If  this  were  attempted  without  annealing,  there 
would  be  danger  of  their  cracking. 

"  I  should  remark  that  at  every  stage  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  settling  of  dust 


DEMONSTRATION   IN   ENAMELLING:    "FIRING." 

Taking   the   Fired   article  of  Jewellery  from   the 
Muffle  Furnace. 

or  fluff  upon  the  enamel,  for  the  least  speck  will 
leave  a  spot  or  blemish.  In  drying  the  enamel  the 
excess  of  water  is  usually  removed  with  a  rag,  but 
it  should  be  linen  and  not  cotton.  Cotton  rags  are 
sure  to  produce  Huff,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
workroom  altogether.  Soft  old  linen  rags  that  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  are  best,  and  they  should 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  An  old  cambric 
handkerchief  is  excellent.     With -the  same  view  of 
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avoiding  the  presence  of  fluff,  one  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  clothes  one  works  in.  You  find 
me  to-day  wearing  those  in  which  I  have  just  come 
in  from  the  street,  but  I  usually  wear  a  canvas  coat. 
I  use  blotting-paper  for  drying  the  enamels — red, 
of  the  best  quality.  Inferior  blotting-paper  is  apt 
to  give  off  specks  of  fibre,  and,  of  course,  must 
be  avoided. 

"  In  finishing,  you  see,  I  leave  the  enamel  at  the 
side  of  the  furnace  to  cool  gradually.  If  taken  away 
too  soon  it  is  apt  to  crack." 

IN  "Art  Enamelling  on  Metals"  (Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  publishers),  recently  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  Mr.  Cunynghame  tells  how 
the  enameller  may  easily  make  a  muffle  furnace 
for  himself.  "  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,"  he 
says.  "  All  that  is  needed  is  to  surrdund  a  muffle 
with  an  outer  shell  about  i^  inches  clear  of  the 
inner  one,  and  to  introduce  the  nozzles  of  a  number 
of  Bunsen  burners  through  the  bottom  of  the  shell. 
Great  saving  of  heat  is  obtained  by  surrounding  the 
furnace  completely  with  infusorial  earth,  or  Kies- 
selguhr,  or  by  plastering  it  well  over  with  non- 
conducting boiler  composition.  The  furnace  will 
consume  from  |  to  i  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour  for 
each  square  inch  of  floor  surface  of  the  muffle.  The 
gas  supply  should  be  ample  and  the  pipes  large.  It 
is  advisable  to  make  them  larger  than  the  sizes 
given  by  Fletcher.  [It  is  a  Fletcher  muffle  furnace 
that  is  shown  in  Mr.  Bonner's  demonstration. — Ed., 
"  A.  &  C."]  The  heated  air  escapes  through  one 
or  more  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace  shell, 
which  are  surmounted  by  short  chimneys  made  out 
of  iron  pipes.  They  should  not  be  too  long,  or  else 
the  draught  will  become  too  great,  and  they  should 
be  provided  with  dampers  to  regulate  it.  A  long 
handle  may  be  fixed  to  the  furnace  door  to  facilitate 
its  removal."  Very  small  enamels — an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter — it  is  pointed  out,  may  be  fired  in  the 
oxidising  flame  of  a  large  blowpipe  :  "They  should 
be  laid  on  a  fire-brick,  covered  over  with  a  thin 
plate  of  fire-clay,  and  the  flame  played  on  the  top 
of  the  fire-clay  vertically  downwards.  Indeed,  ;i 
miniature  muffle  furnace  may  be  made  out  of  a 
crucible  with  the  help  of  a  large  blow-pipe,  such  as 
is  used  for  brazing.  The  little  plate  is  put  on  a 
piece  of  fire-clay,  then  into  the  crucible,  which  is 
placed  so  that  it  is  on  its  side,  with  a  cover  on. 
Some  bits  of  fire-clay  are  put  round  it  so  as  to 
keep  in  the  heat,  and  then  the  whole  is  heated  up 
with  the  blow-pipe.  Cloisonne  can  be  simply  done 
over  a  large  spirit  lamp  with  no  muffle  at  all."  Mr. 
Cunynghame  points  out,  however,  that  a  gas  flame 
must  not  he  used,  as  the  sulphur  which  comes  from 
it  would  blacken  the  lead  trlass. 


In  regard  to  our  recent  remarks  about  Paul 
Soyer's  wonderful  imitations  of  old  enamels,  we 
are  reminded  that  Robillard,  of  Paris,  imitates  even 
better  that  Soyer  the  old  enamels  of  Raymond  and 
Penicaud.  Like  Soyer,  he  sells  them  for  what  they 
are,  but  they  sometimes  turn  up  with  a  false  patina, 
and  are  sold  for  old  Limoges.  Old  enamels  too 
much    damaged    to    be    worth    much   money   are 


habitually  "  fixed  up  "  with  water-colours  and  gum 
arable.  This  process  is  what  is  called  "I'emaila 
froid."  It  is  difficult  to  "  restore  "  an  enamel  other- 
wise, but  not  impossible,  as  some  seem  to  think. 
By  the  use  of  an  electrical  battery,  heating  a  few 
platinum  points  to  white  heat,  and  some  powdered 
coloured  glass,  the  work  can  be  done  so  as  to  be 
equal  in  durability  to  any.  But  though  the  gum 
arable  enamels  can  be  detected  by  simply  plunging 
them  in  water,  or,  better,  in  alcohol,  the  process  is 


Necklet  and  Pendant.    By  Albert  E.  Bonner. 

The  Ornament  is  "Old  Blue"  Enamel 
and  Blister  Pearls. 

so  much  easier  than  the  galvanic  that  it  is  generally 
used  for  restorations,  whether  meant  to  defraud  a 
buyer  or  not.  But  the  work  has  this  defect  in 
addition  to  its  solubility,  that  it  becomes  yellower 
with  time,  and  the  colours  that  once  matched  be- 
come in  a  few  years  discordant.  The  crass  or  dirty 
appearance  of  old  enamels  is  given  to  modern  ones 
generaUy  by  the  use  of  gum  arable,  but,  again, 
there  is  a  much  more  deceptive  method. 
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Lessons  in  Wood=carvingf. 


IX. — Advanced  Example  in  Scandinavian  or 
"Viking"  Style. 

(For  Working  Details,  sec  Supplement  B.) 

FOR  such  a  rather  heavy-framed  object  as  a  fire- 
screen special  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
perfectly  seasoned,  kiln-dried  wood.  The 
width  of  the  screen  must  be  regulated  by  the 
«i/,e  of  the  fire-place  opening,  it  being  at  least  a  foot 
wider  than  the  latter,  so  as  to  allow  the  carved  feet 
to  project  towards  the  fire  without  risk  of  scorching. 
Such  a  frame  must  be  correctly  planned,  sawed  out, 
and  well  fitted — not  glued — before  carving  ;  then  it 
can  be  taken  apart,  carved  and  put  together  after- 
v^-ards  and  glued.  Only  a  practical  cabinet-maker 
should  undertake  this  part  of  the  work,  and,  before 
it  is  put  into  his  hands,  the  design  should  be  very 
carefully  drawn  out.  He  will  place  it  on  the  wood 
and  jig  out  the  background  according  to  the  lines 
given  him,  and  these  have  to  be  very  accurate,  as 
it  is  extremely  awkward — generally  impossible — 
to  correct  a  bad  line  made  by  the  jig-saw.  The 
wood  for  the  frame  should  be  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  or  one  inch  thick,  and  the  interlaced 
effect  should  be  carried  out  on  both  sides.  But 
the  parts  which  need  most  attention  and  which 
should  be  most  carefully  worked  up,  are  the  front 
and  sides. 

In  beginning  to  carve,  first  mark  out  carefully  the 
parts  which  go  over  and  those  which  pass  under. 
Take  a  parting  tool  and  cut  or  bevel  the  parts  that 
pass  under,  down  towards  those  that  pass  over.  Let 
this  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  sunk,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  passing  under,  and  be  careful  to  connect  the 
curves  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  will  appear 
to  come  out  and  continue  after  passing  under.  Try 
to  get  finely  flowing  lines.  Make  the  interlaced  parts 
slightly  rounded  ;  then  shape  the  heads  of  the 
dragons,  making  the  eyes  prominent,  also  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  toward  the  points.  Here  the  carver 
must  use  his  own  judgment,  remembering  that  bold 
sweeps,  well  undercut,  will  make  the  work  look 
strong.      Avoid    short,    small    strokes    as    much    as 


possible.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  long  ones.  If  a 
piece  should  chip  off  or  crack,  do  not  be  alarmed, 
for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  glue,  and  where  a 
thing  has  been  glued  it  is  often  stronger  than  it 
was  before. 

If  you  want  the  dragons'  heads,  tails,  and  bodies 
higher  in  relief,  a  piece  of  wood  can  be  glued  on 
and  modelled  down  to  the  shape  desired. 

The  fire-screen  being  a  heavy  piece  of  work,  a 
mallet  will   frequently   be  required,  but  be  careful 


View  in  perspective  of  the  Carved  Fire-screen,  showing 
THE  Brackets  which  fit  into  the  opening  of  the  Fireplace. 

not  to  use  it  to  vigorously,  for  the  background,  being 
jigged  out,  is  not  so  strong  as  a  solid  board.  The 
tools  used  will  naturally  be  a  little  larger  than  those 
we  used  on  our  previous  work  in  this  style.  (See 
first  number  of  Arts  &  Crafts.)  Choose  such  as  fit 
the  curves  and  are  suitable  for  the  gauging  that  has 
to  be  done.  The  tools  should  always  be  put  in  a 
row  before  you,  the  points  towards  you  ;  the  mallet 
also  where  the  hand  can  reach  it  easily.  (See  Fig.  i. 
page  128.) 

As  is  shown  in  the  design,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
glass,  it  may  be  either  heavy  plate  or  opal,  with 
highly  coloured  "bull's-eyes,"  for  the  frame — so  that 
the  cheerful  glow  of  the  fire  as  well  as  its  tempered 
warmth,  may  be  fully  enjoyed. 

Karl  von  Rydingsvard. 


Design  for  Carved  Frieze  or  Border. 
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The  Wood=carvers'  Tools. 


I 


T  occurred    to   me   the   other    day   as   I   went 

round   the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,   and 

saw  the  students   busy  at    their  work,  that   it 

might  interest  some  of  my  readers  to  see  a  few 

snap-shots  of  a   carver   at  work.     The    Manager, 

Miss  Reeks,  readily  fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  kindly 

gave  me  a    series    of   demonstrations  of  how  she 


Fig.  I.— Bench  and 

Wood-carver's 

Tools 


handle  which  enables  the  worker  to  screw  it  in 
with.  When  this  is  done,  the  fly  is  taken  off  and 
the  screw  is  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the  bench,  the 
square  block  is  then  slipped  up  and  the  ily  screwed 
on  from  the  middle  until  it  is  in  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  I.  The  panel  shown  in  this  illustration  has 
just  been  started  ;  the  design  is  a  festoon  in  high 
relief  with  a  goat's  head  in  the  middle.  The 
photograph    indicates    the    method  of  finding  the 


handled  her^tools.  Fig.  i  gives  a  selection  of 
thirteen  of  the  most  useful  tools  ;  a  round-headed 
mallet,  a  pair  of  calHpers,  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
a  bench-screw  in  use.  It  will  be  remembered  in 
my  remarks  on  the  carvings  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 


liigh  jiarts  lirst,  by  means  of  the  callipers 
and  compasses,  and  then  wasting  the  wood  away, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  various  planes.  This  is  clone 
before  setting  down  the  outline  or  clearing  out  the 
ground   spaces,  which    in  the    example  before  us 


Fig.  2 

Inserting 

Bench-screw 


H.  Grimwuod,  I  mentioned  how  essential  a  bench 
screw  was  for  any  carved  design  that  required 
modelling.  Fig.  2  shows  the  screw  just  inserted 
into  the  carved  panel :  it  has  been  screwed  in  by 
the  fly  which  the  carver  holds  in  her  hand,  and  on 
which  will  be  noticed  a  small  square  opening  which 
fits  on  to  the  end  of  the   screw,  and  so   forms  a 


have  only  been  done  oiiithe  lower  side  of  the  panel, 
forming  the  general  boundary  for  the  festoon. 
The  carver's  next  step  would  be  to  pencil  out 
the  leading  lines  of  his  ornament  and  separate 
them  from  the  general  masses.  This  way  of 
working  was  dwelt  upon  in  the  article  previously 
referred  to. 
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Fig.  3  shows  a  router  in  use,  and  also  one  lying  when  it  is  worked  out  with  the  tools.  Until  the 
on  the  bench  to  show  more  clearly  the  construction  eye  is  trained,  an  occasional  point  here  and  there 
of  this  tool.     It  is  made  of  wood,  and  in  the  middle       to  give  the  required    depth  may  be  of  service,  but 


Fig.  3.— Use  of 

THE  ROUTER 


is  a  small  chisel  inserted  to  the  depth  required,  and 
kept  in  position  by  a  wedge  of  wood.  It  is  used 
for  finding  the  level  of  a  ground,  and  works  some- 
what like  a  plane.  A  small  hole  is  first  made  in 
the  wood  with  the  tools,  and  then  the  router  is 


the  student  should  not  use  it  for  more  than  this. 
When  it  comes  to  the  finish,  a  bent  background 
tool  is  very  useful  ;  it  is  the  last  of  the  series  shown 
on  the  bench  in  Fig.  i,  and  is  the  tool  being  used 
in  Fig.  4.     In  this  example  it  will  be  observed  that 


Fig.  4.— Use  of 
Bent  Back- 
ground Tool 


inserted  and  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  imtil  the  required  depth 
is  reached.  Students  should  not,  however,  depend 
on  it  too  much,  as  it  gives  a  verv  mechanical  look 
to   the  ground,  and  is  not  nearly  so   agreeable  as 


the  fingers  are  doing  more  of  the  work  than  the 
wrist  on  which  usually  there  is  the  greatest  play  ; 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  next  month. 

Ele.'Wor  Rowe. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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II. -EDITHA    R.    PLOWDEN. 


HERE  was  some  diffi- 
culty  in    overcoming 
Miss  Plowden's  diffi- 
dence   to    allow    ex- 
amples of   her   work 
to  appear  in  this  series. 
It    seemed,   however, 
very  suitable   that  our  notice   of 
the   late   Mr.    W.   H.  Grimwood 
should  be  followed  by  examples 
of  the  work   of  one  of  his  most 
successful  pupils. 

It  was  at  first  the  intention  of 
Miss  Plovvden  to  follow  painting 
as  a  career,  and,  going  to  Paris, 
she  worked  for  some  months  in 
the  studio  of  Carolus  Duran.  She 
felt,  however,  that  she  would 
never  get  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
painters,  and  so  she  turned  her 
attention  to  wood-carving,  work- 
ing for  some  time  in  Paris  by 
herself,  first  modelling  her  designs 
in  wax  before  carving  them  in 
wood.  On  her  return  to  Lon- 
don she  became  a  student  at  the 
School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  and 
in    1893,   the    first   year  that  the 

examination  was  held,  took  a 
first-class  teacher's  certificate  for 
wood-carving.  The  same  year  she 

attended  the  late  Professor  Roger 

Smith's  lectures  on  the  "  History 

of    Architecture,"    at    University 

College,  and  at  the  final  examina- 
tion passed  in  the  first-class,with 

honours,  being  second  on  the  list. 
After    this    Miss    Plowden    en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  designing, 

and  has  since  published  "  Pro- 
gressive Studies  and  other  Designs 

for  Wood-carvers"   (Batsford    & 

Co.).      She   is    now    preparing    a 

fresh  series,  which,   it  is  hoped, 

may   be   ready   by   the   autumn. 

Aixhitecture  is  a  subject  in  which 

she  is  keenly  interested,  and  she 

has  written  six  lectures  on  Gothic 

architecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 

slides,    which    have    been    much 

appreciated.     Miss   Plowden  has 

an  excellent  voice   and  dehvery, 

and  has  lectured  on   drawing  to 

scale  and  on  construction,  at  the 

School  of     Art     Wood  -  carving. 

She    prefers  teaching  and  lecturing  to    the   work 

of    the    tools,    and    the    beautiful    pulpit    for   St. 
.Saviour's  Church,  on   the  Cliff,   Shanklin,    Isle,  of 


Wight,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  the  first 
large  piece  of  carving  she  has  undertaken. 
It  was  given  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Tre\-or  Molony 
in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Chichele 
Plowden,  of  Ewhurst  Park,  and  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Plowden.     How  seldom  is  it  that  we   can    create 


Staircase  of  Pulpit 
Designed  and  Carved 
BY  Editha  R.  Plowden 


[For  enlarged  details,  see  p.  134.) 


and  carry  out  the  memorials  to  those  whose  names 
we  wish  to  honour  ! 

The  pulpit,  which  is  carved  in  oak,  stands  (>  ft. 
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MEMORIAL   PULPIT   IN   ST.   SAVIOUR'S   CHURCH, 
SHANKLIN,   ISLE   OF   WIGHT. 


DESIGNED  AND  CARVED  BY  EDITHA  R.  PLOWDEN.         FiG.  i.—LiLY  Panel. 
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|2  ft.  lOi  in.  X  8'i  in.) 
L 


Fig.  2.— Panel  (Passion-Flower)  of  the  Carved  Pulpit,  by  Editha  R.  Plowden. 


(Dimensions:  2  ft.  lOi  in.  X  I  ft.  31  in.     Relief,  J  in.) 
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Fig.  3.— Centr.\l  Panel  of  the  Carved  Plilpit,  by  Editha  R.  Plowden. 


(Dimensors  :  2  ft.  lOi  in.  x  1  ft.  3i  in.     ReEe:,  }  in.) 
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Fig.  5.— Panel  (Rose)  of  the  Carved  Pulpit,  by  Editha  R.  Plowden. 


(Dimensions:  2  ft.  lOJ  in.  x  1  ft.  3i  in.     Relief,  J  in.) 
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3  in.  high.  The  construction  of  the  buttresses 
going  down  to  the  ground,  and  being  tied  together 
bv  a  base,  with  mouldings,  was  suggested  by  a 
tifteenth  century  pulpit,  and  is  certainly  more 
satisfactory  than  the  more  general  "wineglass" 
arrangement. 

The  panels  are  carved  out  of  three-quarter  inch 


with  stars.  On  the  right  is  a  panel  of  seven  passion 
flowers,  and  on  the  left  one  with  seven  roses. 
These  panels  are  a  little  overcrowded,  though  the 
distribution  and  the  carving  are  excellent.  A  long 
narrow  panel  adjoining  the  staircase  has  the  lily, 
round  which  is  entwined  a  scroll  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Ad  Dei  Gloriam.''     Above  the  panels  is  the 


Panel  (Water-Lily)  in  Mahogany  (14  x  14  in.). 

Designed  by  MURIEL  McjLLER,  and  Carved  by  LiLY  HarCOURT. 
Shown  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving. 


stuff,  and,  as  the  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour,  embody  the  symbols  of  Christ — the  Vine, 
the  Passion  Flower,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Lily.  In  the  centre  panel  is  the  sacred  mono- 
gram enclosed  by  a  crown  of  thorns,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  and   surmounted   by  a   celestial  crown 


inscription,  "  Tu  Rex  Glorias  Christe  "  (Thou  are 
the  King  of  Glory,  oh  !  Christ),  the  letters  adapted 
from  a  beautiful  inscription  on  Henry  the  Seventh's 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  importance  of 
lettering  and  numbers  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised,  for  how  often  do  we  see  a  fine  piece 
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of    carving    ruined    by   the    inscription    and    the 
date. 

The  vine  leaf  moulding  at  the  bottom  is  carved 
on  a  convex-shaped   moulding,  so   that   the   little 


Clock  in  Louis  XV.  Style,  in  Walnut. 

Designed  and  Carved  by  Walter  Hassall. 

(Height,  15  in. ;  at  Base,  8  in.) 

Shown  at  the  recent  School  of  Art  Wood-carving  Exhibition. 

holes  or  eyelets  in  the  leaves  are  pierced  through. 
This  carved  member  is  fitted  into  a  concave  mould- 
ing, which  gives  depth  to  the  shadows  and  coii- 
trasts  well\vith  the  high  lights.  The  staircase, 
which  was  designed  after  the  pulpit  had  been  put 
up,  is  admirably  conceived,  the  vine  being  again 
used,  so  that  in  the  intricacies  of  its  growth  the 
two  become  united.  The  panels  are  pierced, 
which  make  them  very  effective  at  a  distance,  and 
the  branches  and  stalks  are  treated  so  as  to  get 
the  best  effect  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  not 
obtainable  by  a  purely  rounded  surface.  The 
diagonal  crossing  of  the   branches  emphasises  the 


steps,  and  the  value  of  repetition  is  obtained  with- 
out recourse  to  the  usual  geometric  tracery. 
Incised  on  a  panel  at  the  top  of  the  steps  is  "  Ego 
sum  vitis  vera  "  (I  am  the  true  vine). 

Miss  Plowden  says  she  shall  always  gratefully 
remember  that  she  was  one  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grimwood's  pupils,  as  she  feels  sure  had  it  not 
been  for  his  excellent  teaching  she  never  would 
have  accomplished  the  work  just  described.  To 
Mr.  Belfrage,  A.R.I.B.A.,  she  is  indebted  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  staircase,  and 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Grimwood,  who  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  cabinet  work. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Plowden  has  had 
the  honour  of  carrying  out  a  design  by  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Louise  of  a  Celtic  bracket,  which  was 
afterwards  carved  at  the  School  of  Art  Wood- 
carving,  and  presented  by  the  Princess  to  H.M. 
the  King.  Eleanor  Rowe. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    ART    WOOD= 
CARVING    EXHIBITION 


w 


groove. 


HATEVER  might  be  said  in  criticism  of 
the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving  at 
South  Kensington,  no  one  could  charge 
the   teachers   there   with   working   in   a 

The    recent    interesting    exhibition     of 


Cigar  Box  in  Walnut,  lined  with  Copper. 

Designed  and  Carved  by  Ethel  Hendrey. 

(5  in.  high  X  7  in.  wide.) 

Shown  at  the  recent  School  of  Art  Wood-carving  Exhibition. 

student  work  to  which  we  referred    last    month 
was,  above  everything,  notable  for  varied  scope  of 
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subject  and  style.  Together  with  examples  based 
on  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  even  French  Rococo 
models,  were  others  showing  the  vigorous,  modern, 
and  truly  British  art  of  Lewis  F.  Day  and  (xeorge 
Jack.     For  purposes  of  study,  of  course   it  is  only 


that  the  artistic  craftsman  would  use  none.  To 
cjuote  Mr.  George  Jack  :  "Nothing  so  effectually 
destroys  the  c]uality  of  te.xture  as  polish  applied  to 
carving.  If  furniture  nnist  be  polished,  it  should 
not    be  carved.     The    only    polish  that  improves 


Bracket  in  Teak.    (7  in.  high;  11  wide.) 

De.signed  and  Carved  by  Miss  A.  Burton,  Assistant  Teacher 
at  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving. 

natiu'al  to  choose  a  panel  as  an  object  for  carving, 
even  though  there  be  no  delinite  idea  in  view  for 
its  ultimate  application,  and  many  such  panels  were 
seen  ;  but  there  was  also  a  pleasing  variety  of  such 
useful  things  as  alms-plates,  brackets,  mirror- 
frames,  and  clock-cases,  and  there  was  a  beautifully 
finished  copper-lined  cigar-box,  which  we  illustrate. 
On  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  were  photographs 
of  various  other  carved  articles  executed  by  the 
school,  including  a  hymn-board  frame,  which 
should,  by  the  way,  be  a  popular  subject  with 
amateurs,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  village  church  in 
the  kingdom  that  would  not  gladly  be  the  recipient 
of  such  a  gift,  if  really  a  work  of  art.  If  every 
country  rector  would  ask  the  artistic  members  of 
his  congregation  to  contribute  to  the  church  a 
carved  alms-box,  an  alms-plate,  and  a  hymn-board 
—all  simple  objects,  easily  within  the  abilities  of 
the  average  amateur — what  an  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  craft  !  Of  course,  it  should  be  seen 
to  that  these  objects  are  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture  of  the  building.  Gothic,  natiually, 
would  most  generally  be  the  style  desired. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  our  photographs  of  carvings  at  the 
recent  exhibition.  We  shall  continue  to  give  them, 
according  to  the  space  at  our  disposal. 


"  Wh.-vt  kind  of  polish  do  you  recommend  for 
wood-carving  ?  "  is  a  question  put  to  us  again  and 
again  by  correspondents.     We   once    more   replv 


Profile  View  of  the  Bracket. 


carving,  is  that  which  comes  of  use.  On  hard  wood, 
such  as  oak  or  Italian  walnut,  the  pressure  of  the 
tools  leavesa  pleasant  polish  which  is  all  thatis  neces- 
sary ;  the  most  that  should  be  allowed  may  be  given 
by  a  little  burnishing  with  the  handle  of  the  tool." 
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Panel  in  Oak  (13  x  21  in.).    Designed  by  Lewis  F.  Day. 
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The  Clarion  Handicraft  Exhibition. 


THIRD    (CONCLUDING)    NOTICE. 


OF   all   the    various    branches    of    craft-work 
shown  at  this  exhibition,  metal  work  was 
the    most   fully  represented.     It  was  sur- 
prising, however,  to  find  so  little  for  church 
use  ;  in  fact,  we  believe  the  excellent  alms-dish  in 


lock-plate  in 
Embossed  and 
Pierced   Copper 
By  Beth  Amoore 


Shown  at  the 
Clarion  Guild 
of  Handicrafts 
Manch  ester 


hammered  copper,  designed  bj-  John  Williams  and 
executed  by  B.  J.  Colton,   illustrated   last  month, 


was  the  sole  example   of  the   kind.     It   is   extra- 
ordinary and  discouraging  that  more  craftsmen  do 
not  exert  themselves  to    supply  something    better 
than   the    wretched    machine-made    stuff    that    is 
turned  out  by  the  average  church  furnishing  firms. 
On    the    other    hand,    wrought    metal    work   for 
domestic  use   seems  in  danger  of  being  overdone. 
There    were    candlesticks,      fire  -  irons,     fenders, 
beakers,    cigar-boxes,    mirrors,    post-boxes,    rose- 
bowls,      fire-screens,      plate- warmers,      chestnut- 
roasters,    salvers,    finger-plates,   furniture    fittings, 
chimney-piece    canopies,  flagons,  candle  sconces, 
dress  buttons,   toilet-sets,  clocks,   caskets — in  fact, 
metal  was  put  to  every  conceivable  use.  Of  course, 
a  reasonable  use  of  metal  in  furnishing  is  agreeable 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  a  contrast  of 
textures  is  always  desirable  ;  but  with  our  furniture 
with  its  usually  unduly  extended  hinges  and  plates, 
our  electric  fittings,  fire-dogs,  fenders,  coal-scuttles, 
door-plates,  and  what  not,  there  is  scarcely  much 
opportunity  for   its    further    employment    without 
spoiling  the  whole  effect,  by  making  the  room  look 
either  taudry  by  meretricious  glitter,  or   harsh  and 
cold.     One  good  result,  however,  of  this  tendency 
of  the  day  to  exploit  metal  "  for  all  it  is  worth  " — 
if  one  may  be  pardoned  the  vulgarism  of  speech — 
is  the  marked  improvement  in  the  work  itself,  both 
in    design   and    execution.      Capital,    for  example, 
were    two     rose-bowls    by    Hugh    Wallis,    one   in 
jiewter  and  brass  (illustrated  last  month),  and  one 
in    copper  and  brass  ;  a  lock-plate  and  handle  in 
embossed     and     pierced    copper,    by    Miss    Beth 
Amoore  ;  a  copper  clock-face  enclosed  in  a  simple 
but  effective  oak  case,  stained  green  ;  a  bellpush  in 
copper,  and  some  delightful  little  repousse  copper 
buttons,  by  J.   P.    Steele  ;    a    copper    and    enamel 
casket,  by  A.  Crouch,  a  sound  piece  of  work  ;  and 
Agnes    F.    E.  Vyse    sent    a    rosebud    in   wrought, 
hammered,  and   repousse   silver,  showing    delicate 
and  beautiful  workmanship.     The   candlestick  and 
the  copper  hinge  which  we  illustrate,  designed  by 
M.  R.   Newey  and   executed  by  W.  Jervis  and  J. 
Cole    respectively,  are  from    the   really  admirable 
exhibit  by  the  Potteries  Cripples'  Guild. 

Returning  to  the  Needlework,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  two  charming  portieres,  "  Seagulls," 
designed  by  Mrs.  Jack  B.  Yeats,  and  executed  by 
Miss  L.  Yeats,  and  an  applique  portiere  by  G.  May 
Shepherd,  in  which  a  Celtic  design  in  pale  green 
was  wrought  on  a  dark  blue  background.  In 
conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  that  indefatig- 
able worker,  Mrs.  Julia  Dawson,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Clarion  Guild,  whose  tireless  and  intelligent 
energy  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  exhibition.  It  is  little  understood  how 
great  are  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  organi- 
sation of  a  show  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  on  the  organi- 
sation mainly  that  the  result  must  depend.  Praise 
is  also  due  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  two  able  helpers,  but 
their  modesty  is  such  that  they  have  asked  that 
their  identity  may  be  not  disclosed.  A.  F.  P. 
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Candlestick 
IN  Copper 
Designed  by 
M.  R.  Newey 
Executed 
BY  W.  Jervis 

(The  Potteries 
Cripples'    Guild) 


Beaten-Copper  Box  •  By  Mabel  P.  Sefton 


Copper  Hinge  •  Designed  by  M.  R.  Newey 
Executed  by  J.  Cole 

(The    Potteries    Cripples'    Guild) 


Binding  in   Maroon. 
Morocco 
Designed  and 
Tooled  by 
W.  Mellor 
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THE   RECENT   EXHIBITION   OF  THE   CLARION    GUILD   AT   MANCHESTER. 


Steel   Candle-sconce,   set   with   Azurites. 


By  F.  BradDON  (.Barnstaple  Guild  of  Metal  Workers). 
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THE    RECENT   EXHIBITION    OF  THE   CLARION    GUILD   AT  MANCHESTER. 


HAMMERED  BRASS 
DOOR  FURNITURE 
BY    H.  H.  STANSFIELD 
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Some  Typographical   Pen-and-Ink  Work,  shown 

BY   W.   MELLOR,  at  the   CLARION    GUlLD    EXHIBITION. 
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Some  Typographical      '- 


Pen-and-Ink  Work, 


BY  W.  Mellor,  at  the  Clarion  Guild  Exhibition. 
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Church  Embroidery. 

FRAMING  AND  PASTING. 

IX  stitching  for  domestic  embroidery,  if  one 
succeeds  in  getting  a  good  effect,  generally 
the  result  is  acceptable.  In  church  work,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  acceptable,  not  only  the 
effect  must  be  faultless,  but  also  must  the  execu- 
tion, while  the  design  itself  must  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  church.  The 
old  embroideries,  especially  of  the  tifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  show  us  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way,  and  how  high  has  always  been  the 
standard. 

Ecclesiastical  embroidery  is  "  solid,"  and  should 
always  be  done  in  a  frame  ;  the  ground  material 
should  be  the  finest  butchers'  linen,  and  should  be 
stretched  drum-tight.  Church  vestments,  hangings, 
and  clothes  should  be  handled  in  one  of  two  wavs  : 
they  should  either  be  thrown  over  the  stretched 
linen  and  the  work  done  through  both  materials,  or 
the  embroidery  should  be  done  directly  on  the 
linen  and  transferred.  In  the  latter  case  the 
butchers'  linen  should  be  of  a  closer  weave  and 
have  a  substantial  body. 

A  lirm  standing-frame  is  convenient,  but  a  strong 
square  one  well  braced  on  a  table  is  often  the 
most  manageable,  especially  for  large  work  and 
pieces  which  take  much  time,  because  it  can  be 
laid  aside  in  a  position  where  it  need  not  have 
constant  jars,  which  are  very  detrimental  to  the 
tension.  The  most  practical  and  altogether  satis- 
factory frame  is  one  consisting  of  two  beams  four 
feet  long,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick.  This  inch  edge  should  be  rounded 
and  the  two  sides  should  be  fiat.  The  beams 
should  have  oval  holes  two  inches  long  cut  through 
the  rounded  edges,  through  which  the  two  cross 
slats  should  be  passed.  The  slats  should  be  made 
three  feet  long,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  half 
an  inch  thick  ;  they  should  be  cut  crosswaj's  of  the 
wood,  in  order  to  stand  the  strain.  Oak,  or  some  hard, 
well-seasoned  wood,  is  needed  for  them,  but  pine  is 
better  for  the  beams,  as  it  is  light  to  handle.  The 
slats  should  be  perftsrated  with  a  double  row  of 
gimlet  holes  placed  alternately.  When  the  slats  are 
put  through  the  beams,  smooth  nails  or  pegs  should 
"be  inserted  in  these  holes  at  the  corners.  Of  course, 
the  tighter  the  material  is  stretched,  the  firmer  the 
frame  will  be  as  it  is  drawn  in  against  the  pegs.  A 
strip  of  listing  may  be  tacked  along  the  upper  sides 
of  the  beams,  and  the  material  to  be  stretched  may 
be  over-sewed  on  to  it,  then  the  slats  inserted,  and  so 
the  material  is  stretched  in  one  direction.  The 
other  two  edges  of  the  linen  should  be  corded  with 
hemp  twine.  Perforate  the  linen  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  cord  with  holes  about  two  inches  apart. 
They  may  be  punched  in  with  the  scissor  or  stiletto. 
Now  lace  the  linen  to  the  frame  with  hemp  cord 
by  threading  the  cord  through  the  perforations  and 
winding  it  over  the  slats  alternately.  Secure  it  very 
firmly  at    the    four  corners.     The    stretching  will 


come,  of  course,  as  you  lace  the  second  side,  which 
is  the  fourth  of  the  square. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  linen  several  inches  smaller  than  the  frame,  in 
order  to  have  room  for  stretching.  A  stronger 
purchase  can  be  got  on  the  frame  by  slipping  the 
slats  through  a  few  inches,  so  as  to  bring  the  frame 
longer  on  the  beam  sides  than  its  width  along  the 
slats.  Supposing  the  beams  are  four  feet  long,  they 
may  have  slat  holes  a  foot  and  a  half  from  opposite 
ends,  as  well  as  at  the  ends,  in  order  that  the  frame 
can  be  made  small  when  desired.  All  four  sides 
may  be  laced,  instead  of  sewing  two  to  the  listing, 
when  a  piece  of  linen  not  more  than  one  yard  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  is  to  be  used  ;  but  you 
cannot  make  large  pieces  as  firm  in  this  way. 
Instead  of  punching  a  row  of  holes  along  the 
corded  edges,  a  bale  needle  may  be  used  to  carry 
the  twine.  Large  holes  are  likely  to  tear  out  ;  so 
this  is  the  better  way,  as  well  as  a  much  quicker 
one.  To  sew  the  linen  to  the  listing,  turn  its  edge 
one-half  inch  deep  and  whip  it  over  to  the  listing 
with  a  wa.xed  cord  carried  by  a  small  sail  needle. 
One  needs  to  be  very  careful  when  using  such  a 
needle,  as  it  may  easily  go  through  the  hand 
unless  one  uses  the  sail-maker's  palm-thimble.  It 
should  be  grasped  like  an  awl  rather  than  as  a  needle. 

Even  a  very  firm  frame  is  likely  to  wring  as  the 
tension  is  gradually  increased,  but  by  placing 
heavy  weights  on  the  corners  as  you  secure  it  to 
the  table,  or  by  tying  one  corner  down  to  the  table 
and  weighting  the  diagonal  one  which  is  outside 
the  support,  you  can  force  the  frame  flat.  This 
still  more  increases  the  tension,  but  it  must  be 
done  gradually,  or  cord  or  stitches  may  give  way. 
If  a  stiff  foundation  is  required  it  should  be  brushed 
over  with  starch  water. 

The  material  is  now  ready  for  work;  if  the 
embroidery  is  to  be  transferred,  the  silks  and 
instruments  may  be  spread  out  on  the  surface  con- 
venient to  the  hand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
embroidery  is  to  be  clone  directly  upon  the  fabric 
to  be  decorated,  cover  a  space  of  the  linen  a  few 
inches  larger  than  the  design  with  paste.  The 
paste  may  be  made  of  flour  ;  it  should  be  fairly 
thick  and  have  a  little  powdered  resin  stirred  into 
it.  When  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  coat  the  linen 
with  it,  and  rub  it  well  in.  Be  sure  it  is  even, 
and  that  there  are  no  lumps  left.  Lay  the  silk  or 
satin  over  this  surface  and  cover  it  with  tissue 
paper  before  pressing  it  close.  The  paste  will  not 
strike  through,  if  it  is  smooth  and  not  too  moist. 
Flat  weights  or  books  should  be  laid  over  the 
surface  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  It  is  best  to  let 
them  remain  for  several  hours.  A  few  stitches 
taken  round  the  edges  will  secure  the  material,  so  that 
no  accidental  pull  will  separate  it  from  the  lining. 

When  the  embroidery  is  finished,  it  should  be 
well  pasted  on  the  back.  It  is  best  to  put  on  the 
paste  with  the  fingers,  as  the  brush  or  cloth  does 
not  distribute  it  evenly,  or  rub  it  down,  so  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  its  coming  through. 

L.  B.  Wilson. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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Pyrogravure,  or  "Poker=work." 


YIII. — Leather,  Velvet,  and  Glass. 

LEATHER  is  a  material  that  lends  itself  admi- 
rably to  pyrographic  decoration.  Among 
^  the  numerous  articles  which  are  made  up 
and  sold  for  this  purpose  are  cushions, 
glove-boxes,  blotters,  collar-boxes,  and  photo- 
graph frames,  the  colour  of  the  leather  being 
a  pretty  light  or  dark  brown.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained with  suitable  designs  ready  printed  upon 
them,  and  only  requiring  to  be  burnt  in.  In  etch- 
ing on  leather,,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  point  comparatively  cool,  and  to  put  in  the 
strokes  with  a  light,  sweeping  touch.  Too  heavy  a 
stroke,  or  the  slightest  halt  whilst  the  point  is  in 
contact  with  the  material,  may  burn  a  hole.  The 
lines  burn  a  very  rich  brown,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
shading  attachments,  some  exquisite  tone  effects 
may  be  produced. 

In  working  upon  a  piece  of  unmounted  leather, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  have  it  well  stretched  over  a 
board  and  fastened  down  with  drawing  pins.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  heat  of  the  point  will  most 
likely  draw  it  up  in  places.  The  kind  of  leather  to 
be  used  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  purpose 
it  is  to  serve.  For  fancy  articles  the  best  effects 
are  undoubtedly  obtained  on  a  light  brown  calf, 
which  has  a  fine  smooth  surface  and  is  easy  to  work 
upon. 

To  trace  on  a  design  it  is  only  necessary  to 
moisten  the  leather  slightly,  and,  having  fastened 
on  the  design,  go  over  it  carefully  with  an  agate 
point.  The  impression  should  not  be  too  hard,  or 
the  marks  will  be  deep  and  render  it  more  difficult 
to  burn. 

On  Velvet. — Pyrogravure  on  velvet  or  velveteen 
is  becoming  very  popular,  especially  with  ladies. 
Only  such  material  as  has  a  fairly  thick  pile  should 
be  selected,  so  that  the  process  of  burning  is  not 
attended  with  the  serious  risk  of  destroying  the 
tiireads  which  form  the  structure  of  the  fabric. 
There  are  certain  tones  of  velvet  which  show  up 
the  delicate  etched  line  to  great  advantage,  chief 
among  them  being  old  gold,  olive  green,  pale  gray. 


light  fawn,  and  salmon  pink.     Burning  upon  old 
gold  gives  a  particularly  handsome  appearance. 

Working  on  this  material  will  be  found  quite 
easy,  for  the  point  glides  smoothly  over  the  surface 
without  any  of  the  jumps  or  hesitation  which  some- 
times occur  when  burning  a  piece  of  hard  wood. 
The  best  tool  to  use  for  velvet  is  the  one  known  as 
the  "Claw,"  which  has  a  very  fine,  curved  point, 
and  is  capable  of  making  thick  or  thin  strokes. 
Unlike  leather,  velvet  has  to  be  worked  with  the 
point  at  full  red  heat,  but  the  point  must  be  used  very 
lightly  and  quicklv. 

A  great  obstacle  to  working  on  velvet  or  velveteen 
is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  upon  such  a  soft  and 
yielding  surface.  To  transfer  a  design  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  tracing  paper  is  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  the  most  practical  way  is  to  go 
carefully  over  the  back  of  the  design  with  a  sharp 
pointed  piece  of  charcoal,  and  then  press  it  down 
on  the  stuff.  This  will  leave  an  impression  sufiicient 
to  follow  with  the  "  poker  "  point. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  just  now  for  leather 
are  also  to  be  obtained  covered  with  velvet  instead, 
with  designs  already  lithographed  upon  them. 

Points  must  always  be  well  cleaned  after  burning, 
to  free  them  from  any  corrosive  matter.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  a  little  knife 
powder  on  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  and  rub  the 
point  with  it  until  all  the  deposit  has  been  removed. 

Glciis,  admits  of  decoration  by  burning  with  the 
point,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  the 
purpose,  owing  to  the  rather  poor  results  obtained, 
and  because  it  quickly  destroys  the  platinum  points. 
The  following  hints,  however,  may  be  found  useful 
should  anyone  wish  to  attempt  something  in  glass 
burning  : — 

The  same  outfit  as  for  wood  is  used,  but  a 
stronger,  point  than  usual  should  be  employed,  as 
it  has  to  stand  intense  heat.  The  design  is  fas- 
tened under  the  glass  so  that  it  can  be  seen  through 
it.  The  point  is  kept  at  white  heat,  and,  when 
drawn  over  the  surface,  it  etches  the  lines.  Only 
subjects  of  a  bold  character  should  be  chosen,  and 
if  the  background  is  to  be  left  plain  the  design 
should  be  well  shaded.  Ordinary  glass  is  used,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too  thin. 

W.  D.  Thompson. 


Decorative  Motive  from  an  Old  Chinese  Porcelain  Vase. 
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Practical  Aids  to  Art  Workers. 

SOME    BOOKS    OF    PERMANENT    VALUE     FOR    THE 
ART   WORKERS  AND   THE    ART    LOVER'S   LIBRARY. 


I 


"MODELLING." 

By  Professor  E.  Lanthri. 

■  T  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  and 
excellence  of  this  work,  into  which  Professor 
Lanteri  has  put  everything  that  is  needful  for 
the  young  sculptor  to  knew,"  wrote  the  late 
Onslow  Ford  in  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
both  volumes  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval.  In 
point  of  mere  criticism  there  is  little  more  to  say  ; 
but  as  "  Modelling "  is  emphatically  one  of  the 
works  to  be  included  in  our  category  of  "  Books  of 
Permanent  Value  for  the  Art  Worker,  and  Art 
Lover's  Library,"  we  can  do  no  better  than  point 
out  more  in  detail  the  Professor's  method  of  in- 
struction. Incidentally,  we  would  remark  that  in 
availing  ourselves  of  the  kind  permission  of  the 
publishers  to  select  such  of  the  blocks  as  might 
serve  our  purpose,  we  have  been  tempted  to  show 
our  readers  the  dainty  little  pencil  portrait  of  the 
author,  which  his  friend  and  compatriot,  Professor 
Legros,  contributed  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  first 
volume.  Of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  except  as  a  striking  likeness  of  the 
author  ;  but  we  fancy  it  is  a  model  of  a  kind  that 
will  delight  thousands  of  young  people  who  "  draw  a 
little,"  and  occasionally  practise  on  their  family  or 
friends. 

The  important  work  under  consideration,  Pro- 
fessor Lanteri  informs  us,  is  a  development  of  his 
notes  for  his  demonstration  classes  at  the  Rojal 
College  of  Art.  In  their  present  extended  form 
their  value  to  the  less  experienced  teacher  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  But  there  is  nothing 
aggressively  didactic  in  the  tone  of  the  book. 
Realising  from  the  start  that  it  is  Individuality  that 
makes  the  artist,  the  author  does  not  attempt  here, 
any  more  than  he  does  in  the  lecture-room,  to  im- 
pose his  own  ideas  on  the  pupil.  All  he  under- 
takes to  do  is  to  teach  him  the  craft  of  the 
sculptor,  and  that  he  does  most  thoroughly. 
Naturally,  he  insists  on  the  supreme  importance  of 
drawing  as  the  foundation  of  sculpture.  On  this 
point  he  will  admit  of  no  compromise.  There  are 
teachers  who  tell  us  that  the  child  learning  to  model 
first,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  drawing  intuitively. 
It  is  the  "  Kindergarten  "  theory,  and  something  is 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  its  practice  so  far  as  it  mav 
develop  in  very  young  children  a  feeling  for  form  ; 
but  Professor  Lanteri  undoubtedly  is  right  in 
declaring  that  "  no  student  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
modelling  in  a  school  unless  he  has  first  done  some 
serious  drawing."  For  first  studies  in  modelling, 
he  recommends  the  human  features  from  the  cast, 
and  he  considers  that  the  best  models  for  the  details 
of  the  face  are  not  those  from  "  the  antique,"  but 


from  the  masque  of  the  "  David "  of  Michel- 
Angelo.  These,  he  points  out,  are  executed  "  with 
such  precision,  so  much  knowledge  of  form  and 
anatomy,  that  in  copying  them  the  student  is  seized 
with  the  desire  to  know  the  reason  for  these  forms, 
and  he  is  thus  urged  on  to  the   study  of  anatomy. 
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Professor  Lanteri.    Drawn  by  Professor 

LEGROS. 

From  "  MoDKLLisG."    (By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.) 

so  necessary  for  sculpture."  Even  more  important 
than  the  study  of  the  bones  is  that  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  he  makes  that  clear,  but  he  does  not 
fail  to  remind  the  student  that  whilst  anatomy 
teaches  the  general  laws  of  the  human  form,  it  is 
the  living  model  that  shows  the  same  laws  applied 
and  modified  by  individual  characteristics. 

Professor  Lanteri  appreciates  great  Greek  art,  as 
only  such  a  sculptor  can  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  does  not  approve  of  putting  its  masterpieces 
of  sculptures  before  the  beginner  to  copy.     It  is  im- 
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possible,  he  holds,  for  the  novice  to  understand  their 
subtle  beauties  ;  for  the  exquisite  iinish  which 
delights  the  connoisseur  conceals  from,  rather  than 
reveals  to,  the  uninformed  vision  of  the  mere 
student  the  suggestion  of  that  underlying  anatomical 
structure  with  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
for  him  to  familiarise  himself.  By  and  by  those 
hidden  beauties  will  come  to  him  as  a  revelation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  models  with  the  academic  vigour 
of  the  "  David  "  of  Michel-Angelo  will  present  to 
him  no  such  dangers. 


illustrations  comprising  a  dozen  full-page  photo- 
graphs, besides  numerous  drawings  and  diagrams 
in  the  text.  The  treatment,  in  the  same  thorough 
fashion,  of  the  entire  male  hgure  completes  the 
lirst  volume,  which,  we  may  remark,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  complete  in  itself. 

Before  the  second  volume  was  ready  for  the 
press  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  died,  and  the  preface  is 
written  by  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 
This  distinguished  artist,  no  less  than  Mr.  Ford, 
bears   witness    to    the    author's   scholarship,    and 


Rough  Sketch  of  Composition:  "Artemis  and  Endymion." 

On  the  opposite  page  are  shown  respectively  The  Nude  PREPARATION  and  The  COMPLETED  SKETCH 

of  the  same. 

From  "Modelling."    By  Professor  E.  Laxterl    (By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall.  Ltd.,  Publishers.) 


The  head  having  been  studied  from  the  cast, 
first  by  the  separate  features — the  modelling  of 
each  of  which  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs showing  their  progressive  stages — skull  and 
muscles  are  taken  up  and  considered  with  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness.  Then  we  have  the 
bust  from  life.  Professor  Lanteri's  way  of  treating 
this  part  of  his  subject  is  familiar  to  our  readers 
through  the  special  demonstration  with  which  he 
favoured  this  magazine  in  its  early  issues.  But 
here   the   subject   is   treated   more   in    detail,    the 


appreciates  the  enthusiastic  temperament  so 
happilv  allied  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  teacher. 
In  adding  that  the  sound  principles  set  forth  in 
the  book  are  practically  applied  in  the  modelling 
classes  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  of  course,  he 
does  the  Professor  no  more  than  justice. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  the  study  of  relief 
offers  much  greater  difficulties  than  modelling  in 
the  round,  and  the  second  volume  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  its  consideration.  With  the  space  left  at  our  dis- 
posal it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  in  this 
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fascinating  branch  of  his  subject.  Especially  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly  is  the  treatment  of  drapery. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  this  section  of  the  work 
should  be  almost  as  valuable  to  the  average  pro- 
fessional sculptor,  and  to  the  decorative  painter — 


Time  Drapery  Sketch  from  the  Living  Model. 

From  "Modelling.'"    By  Professor  E.  Lant^ri.    (By  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Chapm.\n  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  Publishers.) 

especially  the  artist  in  stained  glass — as  to  the  ordinary 
student,  for  whom  ostensibly  thev  are  written. 

Before  copying  the  draped  living  model — which 
has  to  be  done  very  quickly,  for  the  model  can  onlv 
sit  for  a  limited  time — the  student  is  required  to 
study  drapery  on  a  lay-hgm-e  or  plaster-cast  and 
familiarise  himself  with  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  direction  of  folds  and  their  masses.  He  is 
advised  to  begin  with  a  simple  arrangement  on  a 
plaster-cast ;  then  gradually  go  on  to  more  com- 
plicated   arrangements    with    different    materials. 


Damp  material  is  recommended  for  first  drapery 
studies,  "because  the  folds  will  adhere  better  to  the 
statue  than  if  they  were  dry,  and  you  obtain  bv 
these  means  an  exaggeration  which  will  show  up 
the  material  more  clearly."  The  Professor's  beauti- 
ful arrangements  of  drapery  on  plaster-cast,  lay- 
tigure,  and  living  model  constitute  an  invaluable 
series  of  practical  demonstrations.  The  photographs 
we  give  of  the  group,  in  high  relief,  of  "  Artemis 
and  Endymion,"  belong  to  a  set  of  six,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  to  show  satisfactorily  the  evolution  from 
the  rough  sketch  of  the  composition  to  the  completed 
panel  reproduced.  A  series  of  photographs  of  an 
arrangement  of  drapery  on  the  living  model  and 
another  set  showing  an  arrangement  on  the  lay 
ligure  are  invaluable  to  artist  and  student  alike. 
Xo  less  interesting,  nor  less  profuselv  illustrated,  is 
the  chapter  on  the  modelling  of  medals,  in  which 
we  have  a  further  lesson  in  draping  the  nude  ligure. 
But  it  is  hopeless  to  try,  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  review,  to  do  justice  to  this  very  important 
work.  We  will  only  add  that  every  page  is 
illumined  by  expert  knowledge,  modestly  and 
lucidly  conveyed  in  unexceptionable  English. 

Our  author,  as  a  rule,  keeps  strictly  to  the  practical 
side  of  his  subject.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  is 
tempted  to  give  his  views  on  material  issues  affect- 
ing his  profession,  and  his  comments  then  are 
always  verv  much  to  the  point.  This  is  especially 
so  in  a  scathing  protest  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
Art  Teacher — the  Teacher  of  Modelling  in  par- 
ticular. He  says  :  "  The  world  is  sometimes 
surprised  to  see  such  a  small  number  of  good 
teachers.  It  ought  rather  to  be  surprised  that  men 
of  value  have  allowed  themselves  by  their  aptitude 
lor  the  vocation  to  be  entrapped  into  such  an  un- 
grateful and  badly  appreciated  career.  If  a  pro- 
fessor gives  himself  up  entirely  to  teaching,  and 
sacrifices  to  it  even  his  desire  to  produce  for  him- 
self, he  is  nearly  always  looked  on  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful artist.  The  esteem  accorded  to  a  teacher  is 
measured  bj-  his  success  outside  teaching.  A  young 
master  will  be  asked  if  he  can  draw  and  model  a 
ligure,  but  never  if  he  can  demonstrate  to  others 
how  to  do  it.  All  such  wrong  and  unjust  views  are 
calculated  to  drive  the  best  qualified  men  out  of  the 
profession."  In  a  foot-note,  he  adds:  "The 
s.ilaries  also  which  are  offered  to  yoimg  men,  after 
liaving  spent  twelve  years  of  their  life  in  studying 
one  branch  of  art,  are  more  than  ridiculous — less 
than  what  a  fourth-rate  cook  would  earn,  and  the 
members  of  committees  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
offer  £120  per  annum  to  a  young  master  lack  all 
respect  for  art  and  even  self-respect."  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  justice  of  such  words  as  these — coming 
from  one  holding  the  distinguished  position  of  Pro- 
fessor Lanteri,  both  as  sculptor  and  teacher — 
coming  from  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  art,  nobly 
sacrifices  personal  ambition  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  the  educational  interests  of  his  adopted 
country — can  no  more  be  withheld  than  the  dis- 
interestedness ot  their  expression  can  be  doubted. 
(London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  11,  Henrietta-street, 
W.C.      Price  15s.  net.  each  volume.) 
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"GEORGE    FREDERICK    WATTS." 

T  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  see 
a  completely  illustrated  volume  of  the  work  of 
our  most  imaginative  English  painter.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  numerous  productions 

his    brush   which   form    the    present    memorial 


"  Daphne." 

From  "George   Frederick 

Watts."      (Newnes*       Art 

Library.) 


are  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  and  no  one 
will  like  the  book  less  because  it  illustrates  some 
paintings  by  Watts  not  at  Burlington  House. 

Because  we  have,  so  far,  spoken  only  of  the 
pictures,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the 
letterpress  is  deficient.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  It  was  frankly,  however,  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher's scheme  in  the  projection  of  this  series  that 
the  illustrations  should  be  the  leading  feature,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  volumes,  they  occupy  something 
like  three-fourths  of  the  whole  space.  The  per- 
sonal notice  of  Mr.  Watts  by  Mr.  W.  K.  West  is  well 
written,  but  the  review  by  the  distinguished  Italian 
writer,  Romualdo  Pantini,  which  follows  it,  issome- 


Photogmphs  by  Frederick 
HoLLVER.    Owner  of  Copy- 
lights. 


Love  and  death. 

Fi'im  ■  Gkorck  Frederick 

Watts.  ■       (Newnes       Art 

Library.) 


exhibition  at  Burlington  House  were  photographed, 
during  the  artist's  lifetime,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hollyer,  so  that  the  principal  material  is  already  at 
hand  for  what  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  "  Cata- 
logue raisonne"  of  the  master's  work.  In  the 
meantime  we  welcome  this  representative  selection 
from  the  Hollyer  photographs,  which  furnishes  the 
illustrations  of  the  latest  addition  to  Newnes' 
admirable  Art  Library  series.  There  is  no  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  volume 
before  us  should  be  found  a  fair  substitute.  The 
originals  of  nearly  all  of  the  pictures  in  the  book 


thing  more  :  in  our  judgment  it  is  at  once  the  most 
discerning  and  sympathetic  criticism  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  life  work  of  our  great  poet 
painter.    (London  :  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.    3s.  6d.  net.) 
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"A    HANDBOOK   OF    PLANT=FORM.  ' 

By  Erxest  E.  Clark. 

THE  first  step  toward  practical  Design  being 
the  making  of  studies  direct  from  Nature, 
the  question  is,  What  forms  of  Nature,  and 
it  is  answered  satisfactorily  by  this  volume. 
The  author,  who  is  Head-master  of  Derby  Technical 
College,  anticipates  the  objection  that  there  is 
danger  in  putting  before  the  student  ready-made 
diagrams  for  reference  and  use  in  decorative  studies, 
and  justly  observes  that  it  may  be  met  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing, at  any  given  moment,  the  right  plant,  or  the 
information  concerning  such  plant,  which  is 
essential,  in  order  to  make  an  original  drawing. 
His  subjects,  mainly  typical  English  wild  flowers, 
are  drawn  with  sound  knowledge  of  their  character- 
istic growth  and  structure. 

It  may  be  assumed  from  tire  diagrams  we  re- 
produce herewith,  that  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  book  to  supplement  the  plant  drawings  with 
examples     of     their      decorative      application     to 


as  many  as  four  full  pages  of  illustration — he 
scatters  through  the  volume,  with  delightful  prodi- 
gality, scores  of  charming  little  decorative  bits 
treated  stencil-wise,  in  the  fashion  of  Fig.  3,  which 
to  the  marquetry  worker  especially  would  be  a 
perfect  god-send. 

Speaking  of  Fig.  3  brings  us  back  to  our  parti- 
cular reference  to  it  in  our  second  paragraph.  The 
diagrams,  as  we  were  about  to  say  when  we  Hew 
off  at  a  tangent,  are  to  show  one  way  of  begin- 
ning a  design  to  fill  a  given  space  :  "  There 
are  several  ways.  .  .  First  of  all,  the  student 
should  carefully  consider  the  plant  in  relation  to 
the  space  itself  ;  some  plant  forms  lend  them- 
selves to  certain  shapes  much  better  than  others. 
One  will  compose  within  a  rectangle  nuich  better  than 
in  a  square  ;  another  in  a  square  better  than  in  a 
circle,  and  so  on  ;  but  much  of  this  depends  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student,  and  no  recipes  can  be 
given.  "  Having  finally  settled  upon  the  plant  and  the 
given  space,  a  good  method  is  to  commence  by 
lightly  sketching  in  the  construction  or  main  lines 
of  the  design,  getting  these  to   balance  each  other 


Method  of 

Composing 
A  Design 

I~rom  "  Plant-Form."    (Mr. 
B.  T.  Batsfori).  Publisher.) 


given  spaces.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  Mr. 
Clark  thinks  that,  had  he  done  so,  "a  check  might 
possibly  have  been  put  upon  the  student's  origin- 
ality." For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  share  this 
view.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
more  variations  on  a  given  theme  a  student  becomes 
familiar  with,  the  greater  will  be  the  stimulus  to  his 
capacity  for  originality  in  supplying  further 
examples,  and  if  he  does  not  find  them  in  one  book 
he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  consult  another  which  gives 
them.  We  have,  however,  no  cause  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Clark  because  the  scope  of  his  work  does  not 
extend  beyond  its  self-imposed  limitations.  What 
he  has  undertaken  to  do  he  has  done  exceedingly 
well.  Indeed,  he  does  more  than  he  promises. 
Besides  the  admirable  introductory  article  on 
Design  and  100  plates  giving  the  natural  represen- 
tation of  each  Hower  included  and  its  decorative 
(not  botanical)  analysis — to  some  subjects,  such  as 
the  horse-chestnut  (which  we  illustrate),  there  are 


and  to  harmonise  with  the  given  lines  of  the  space, 
which  are  of  course  the  controlling  lines  of  the 
composition.  Having  decided  upon  these,  sug- 
gest with  charcoal  or  soft  pencil  where  the  masses 
or  interesting  spots  will  occur,  taking  care 
that  these  also  balance  ;  they  should  generally 
fall  at  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  space. 
Again,  the  student  may  begin  by  placing  the 
masses  of  the  design  first,  and  then  connecting 
them  by  suitable  lines.  A  third  way  is,  mentally  to 
work  out  the  design  before  putting  pencil  to  paper  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  usual  with  students,  as  it  requires 
long  experience  to  accomplish  it,  one  of  the  two 
former  ways  will  be  safer  and  quicker." 

The  volume  is  neatly  bound,  faultlessly  printed 
on    excellent    paper,    and    in  all    respects    worthy 
of    inclusion    in    our    list  of 
value    for    an    art     worker's 
B.    T.    Batsford,    publisher, 
5s.  net.) 


works  of  permanent 
library.  (London  : 
94,     High     Holborn. 
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Analysis 

OF   THE 
HORSE- 

Chestnut 


From 
"Plant- Form." 

By  E.  E.  Clark. 

(By  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  Publisher.) 


Oroop  of  Nuts 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


The   International  Society's  Exhibition. 

The  displays  of  this  society  are  always  interesting,  if  only 
as  the  antithesis  of  the  conventional  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  type.  The  present  exhibition  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters, and  Gravers — to  give  its  awkward 
full  title — if  not  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors, 
abounds  in  clever  work  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  black  and 
white.  It  should  on  no  account  be  missed,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  latter.  We  have  elsewhere  devoted  much  space  to  the 
consideration  of  Vierge's  pen  drawings,  and  would  add  that 
the  student  of  black  and  white  will  find  a  striking  contrast  to 
them  in  the  black  and  white  work  of  the  late  Frederick 
Sandys,  an  accomplished  illustrator  of  a  very  different 
temperament.  With  his  laborious,  coldly  academical,  and 
lifeless  colour-work,  whether  in  oil  or  in  crayon,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  have  any  sympathy.  In  the  same  room  are 
examples  of  Edmund  J.  Sullivan's  fine  draughtsmanship  in  pen 
and  ink  and  pen  and  wash,  clever  etchings  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
glorifying  the  hideous  "  Sky  Scrapers  of  New  York "  and 
making  them  really  picturesque.  By  other  Americans  are  : 
some  exquisite  wood  engravings  by  Timothy  Cole  and 
Henry  Wolf,  a  very  beautiful  series  of  coloured  etchings  by 
Miss  Mary  Cassatt  (called  "  Carsatt "  in  the  catalogue),  an 
artist  with  fine  feeling  allied  to  vigorous  expression,  and  a 
charming  portrait  in  chalk  by  Albert  Sterner.  The  coloured 
etchings  by  Raffaelli  and  Fritz  Thaulow  are,  respectively, 
characteristic  of  the  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  Thaulow's 
splendid  plates  are  handicapped  by  their  inartistic  framing. 
The  wonderful  colour  reproduction  by  Piazza,  of  Paris,  of 
Whistler's  "Mother  "  is  also  inappropriately  framed.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  artistic  setting  of  the  same  print  in  the  show 
window  of  the  Leicester  Art  Gallery. 

The  sensational  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  powerful 
work  by  Kodin,  entitled  "  The  Hand  of  God" — a  huge  hand, 
holding  in  its  palm  the  squirming,  unfinished  figures  of  a 
man  and  a  woman.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  fine  techni- 
cally, but  the  sculptor's  conception  of  the  Almighty,  while 
it  may  attract  the  artist,  cannot  but  shock  and  pain  the  layman 
of  religious  feeling,  who  will  see  in  the  representation  a  cruel 
monster — a  Moloch — not  the  compassionate,  the  all-merciful 
Creator  of  the  Universe. 


Royal  Academy  School  Prizes. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  on  "  Silver  Night  "  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an  interesting  address,  by  the  President,  to  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  competitions.  He  considered  the 
attempts,  on  the  whole,  good,  because  none  of  the  prizes 
had  been  withheld  on  any  subject.  The  drawing  from  life, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  past 
years.  This  he  regretted,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figure  was  the  foundation  of  art.  Without  a  toler- 
able mastery  of  drawing  the  student  would  find  his  weakness 
when  he  came  to  paint  from  life.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  concluded  by  congratulating  the  school  which  was 
able  to  produce  such  good  work  in  the  competition  for  paint- 
ing the  figure  from  life. 

II  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  prize  competitions  on  this 
occasion  the  men  and  women  students  of  painting  and 
sculpture  met  on  equal  terms  for  the  first  time,  and  their 
work  was  shown  together.  Women  are  under  no  such 
restrictions  as  they  formerly  were  in  regard  to  drawing 
and  painting  from  the  nude,  and  it  was  expected — rather 
unreasonably,  we  think — that,  in  consequence,  a  considerable 
share  of  the  honours  in  those  sections  of  the  competition 
would  fall  to  them.  They,  however,  took  none  of  the  prizes 
for  painting  from  the  nude,  but  Miss  Catherine  Ouless  won 
the  third  prize  [£lo)  for  drawing  from  the  life.  From  the 
following  full  list  of  the  awards  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  women  students  made  a  creditable  showing  : — 

Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a  Portion  of  a  Public  Build- 
ing : — Prize,  ;£^40,  George  Howard  Short. 

Landscape  Painting  : — Creswick  Prize,  ;^30,  Alice  P.  Wal- 
ford. 

Design  in  Monochrome  for  a  Figure  Picture  : — Armitage 
Prizes,  ist,  £30,  and  Bronze  Medal,  William  Ewart  Gladstone 


Solomon  ;     Armitage     Prizes,     2nd,     Xio,    Edith     Margaret 
Leeson.  ~ 

Cartoon  of  a  Draped  Figure  :— Silver  Medal  and  Prize,  £2^, 
Lilian  Price-Edwards. 

Painting  of  a  Figure  from  the  Life  :— Silver  Medal,  1st 
Prize,  William  Ewart  Gladstone  Solomon  ;  Silver  Medal,  2nd 
Prize,  John  H.  Wybrants. 

Painting  of  a  Head  from  the  Life  :— Silver  Medal,  Ist  Prize, 
F.  Dallas  Barnes  ;  Silver  Medal,  2nd  Prize,  Marjory  Violet 
Watherston. 

Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline  (open  to  Painters  and 
Sculptors  only)  :— Silver  Medal,  Mary  Isabel  Dovaston. 

Set  of  Six  Drawings  of  a  Figure  from  the  Life  : — Ist  Prize, 
;^20,  and  Silver  Medal,  Ernest  Stafford  Carlos  ;  2nd  Prize, 
;£"I5,  Francis  E.  F.  Crisp  ;  3rd  Prize,  £10,  Catherine  Ouless. 

Model  of  a  Design  :— ist  Prize,  £30,  Leonard  S.  Merrifield  ; 
2nd  Prize,  £fio,  Lindor  Thomas  Sands. 

Model  of  a  Bust  from  the  Life  : — Silver  Medal,  1st  Prize, 
Marian  Alice  Dibdin  ;  Silver  Medal,  2nd  Prize,  Helen  Fraser 
Rock. 

Model  of  a  Design  containing  Figure  and  Ornament  : — 
Silver  Medal,  George  Alexander. 

Set  of  Four  Models  of  a  Figure  from  the  Life  :  1st  Prize, 
;£f20  and  Silver  Medal,  Frederick  B.  Hitch  ;  2nd  Prize,  £15, 
Leonard  Jennings. 

Design  in  Architecture  :  Travelling  Studentship,  £60.  Leslie 
Wilkinson. 

Set    of  Architectural   Drawings  :    Silver   Medal,    Ist    Prize, 
John  Swarbrick  ;  Silver  Medal,  2nd  Prize,  William  Harvey. 
Set  of  Architectural  Designs  :  Prize,  £25,  Percy  Ion  Elton. 
Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline  (open  to  Architects  only)  : 
Silver  Medal,  Leslie  Wilkinson. 

Set  of  Drawings  of  an  Architectural  Design  :  i.st  Prize, 
i,i5,  B.  C.  E.  Bayley  ;  2nd  Prize,  ;£:io,  Leslie  Wilkinson. 

Architectural  Design  with  Coloured  Decorations ;  Silver 
Medal,  William  Harvey. 

The  Landseer  Scholarships  {£^0  a  year  each),  tenable  for 
two  years,  awarded  :  in  Painting  to  Ernest  Townsend  and 
Eva  Emmeline  Louisa  Marsh,  in  Sculpture  to  Leonard 
Jennings.  Landseer  Scholarships  (£40  a  year  each),  tenable 
for  one  year,  awarded  :  in  Painting  to  Charles  Gordon  Hay- 
ward  and  Hugh  St.  Pierre  Bunbury,  in  Sculpture  to  Ferdinand 
Victor  Blundstoue  and  Leonard  Stanford  Merrifield. 


L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving. 

An  exhibition  of  students'  work  followed  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  term  of  this  interesting  school,  the  success  of  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  technical  education  programme  of 
the  London  County  Council.  We  hope,  later,  to  give  detailed 
consideration  to  the  scope  and  method  of  instruction.  For  the 
present  we  need  only  say  that  in  both  respects  the  school  is 
well  up  to  date,  and  that  the  art  worker  who  has  decided  to 
adopt  any  branch  of  mechanical  photography  as  a  business 
may  enrol  himself  with  the  certainty  that  he  can  learn  all  that 
is  necessary  for  his  success  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
The  exhibition  included  examples  of  the  progressive  stages  of 
the  "  three-colour "  and  other  photo-processes  for  illustra- 
tion, and  there  were  some  capital  specimens  of  lithography,  in 
which  the  school  also  excels. 


The  Society  of  Craft  Workers  is  starting  an  organisa- 
tion on  rather  original  lines,  its  aim  is  to  assist  the  many 
clever  craftsmen  and  women  who  have  little  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  work  before  the  public.  In  return  for  a  very 
moderate  subscription  the  Society's  exhibition  room  (in 
Regent-street)  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  each  member  in  turn 
for  a  limited  period.  Members  also  have  the  use  of  a  class 
room  for  giving  lessons  to  their  pupils,  and  there  will  be  a 
permanent  display  of  members'  work  on  the  walls.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  it  is  proposed  to  hold  general  exhibitions  of  the 
work  of  the  members.  Any  further  information  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Secretary,  at  200,  Regent-street,  W. 


In  the  notice  of  the  Leeds  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  in 
our  December  issue,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  ascribed 
wrongly  the  credit  for  the  beautifully  -  carved  dyptich 
illustr,ated  on  page  32,  which  should  have  been  given  to 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Simpson,  of  Kendal. 
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The  Editor's  Table. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  loIiiiiiiis  ,!ic  free  to  all.  II  is  only  required  that  (i) 
questions  dealing  until  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  at  paper  with  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  hack 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand.  London. 


MSS.  and  Designs  Accepted. — "  P'ultun, "  B,  T.  S., 
"  Caini.t;onn,"  S.  P.  L.,  K.  J.,  L.  B.  W.,  A.  T. 

Under  Consideration.— M.  T.  (Bristol),  M.  T.  (Malta), 
S.  S.  J.,  B.  W.,  P.  A.  A. 

Declined.— "Art  Worker,"  S.  P.  T.,  "Subscriber" 
(Chelsea),  "Subscriber"  (Maidenhead);  T.  J.,  A.  B.  J., 
"  Reader,"  "  Artist,"  J.  A.,  W.  F.  P. 


"When  is  a  Painting  Finished?" 
Canadian. — There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
Whistler  said  tliat  a  picture  is  finished  when  all  means  used 
to  bring  about  the  end  have  disappeared  ;  other  distinguished 
artists  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  make  the  paint  itself  as 
noticeable  as  the  picture,  it  may  be  said  that  smoothness, 
except  in  the  case  of  highly  elaborate  work,  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness as  a  general  rule,  and  usually  imparts  a  tame,  mechanical 
look  to  even  good  work. 


The  Terms  "Tone"  and  "Values." 
Two  Puzzled  Students  write  to  us  as  follows  : — "You 
would  confer  on  us  a  great  favour  if  you  would  settle  a  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  meanings  of  the  terms  '  tone  '  and  '  values.' 
They  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably  by  some  writers  on 
art." — We  understand  your  difficulty,  for  we  have  remarked 
ourselves  that  a  well-known  criticcommonly  speaks  of  a  touch 
of  colour  regarded  as  relatively  darker  or  paler  than  other 
colours  as  "  a  tone."  This  is  certainly  not  the  way  in  which 
French  writers  on  art  use,  and  correctly,  we  tielieve,  tlie 
terms  "  tons  "  and  "  les  tons."  They  apply  the  term  "ton" 
to  the  separate  touch  or  passage  of  colour  in  a  picture  con- 
sidered in  all  its  relations  with  the  other  such  tones,  not  only 
as  to  depth  or  intensity,  but  also  as  to  purity  or  luminousuess. 
The  term  "  general  tone  "  would  properly  be  used  in  reference 
to  a  picture  as  a  whole.  In  our  opinion,  "values"  should 
refer  onlv  to  the  relations  of  dark  and  light. 


The  Use  to  make  of  Sketches. 
Home  Student. — You  probably  have  been  less  successful 
than  you  suppose.  It  seldom  answers  to  attempt  a  landscape 
composition  by  simply  taking  the  foreground  from  one  sketch, 
the  middle  distance  from  another,  the  distance  from  a  third, 
and  a  figure  or  a  group  of  figures  from  a  fourth.  All  sorts  of 
blunders  in  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial,  and  in  the 
effects  of  times  and  seasons  are  likely  to  result  from  this  easy 
mode  of  composition .  The  painter  must  start  with  a  conception 
containing  all  the  essentials  of  his  landscape.  This  he  usually 
jots  down  quickly  with  charcoal,  pastels,  or  oil  colours,  then 
turns  to  his  sketches,  or  to  nature,  for  the  details  that  will  give 
precision  to  what  may  have  been  vague  and  ill-defined  in  his 
idea.  It  is  true  that  every  object  in  an  artist's  composition  is 
likely  to  be  one  that  he  has  sketched  or  studied  from  nature, 
but  imagmation  works  much  more  correctly  than  reason  in 
these  matters,  and  makes  better  use  of  the  same  materials. 
There  are  men  who  destroy  their  sketches  as  fast  as  made, 
sketching  only  for  study.  Others  paint  directly  from  their 
sketches,  trusting  to  memory  for  the  facts  not  noted  in  them, 
and  to  instinct  for  composition.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  for 
most,  is  to  look  over  one's  portfolios  occasionally  in  order  to 
refresh  the  memory,  but  not  to  copy  from  any  sketch  or  study 
in  making  a  composition. 


Drawing  from  the  Cast. 

Solitary. — (l)  There  is  nnreasnn  why  you  should  be  discour- 
aged in  continuing  your  studies  alone,  but  the  drawing  from 
the  cast  you  send  for  criticism  suggests  a  few  general  observa- 


tions that  may  help  you.  For  instance,  in  shading,  do  you 
know  that  one  side  of  the  crayon  should  be  cut  or  worn  rather 
broad  and  flat  ?  To  represent  the  difference  in  tone  between 
the  background  and  the  cast,  you  should  cover  the  former 
completely  with  light  strokes  of  the  flat  of  the  crayon,  crossing 
them  a  little  to  get  an  even  tint.  You  will  then,  if  not  before, 
see  in  the  cast  itself  many  delicate  changes  of  tone,  it  being 
in  some  places  darker,  in  others  lighter.  Next,  you  should 
cover  down  the  darker  parts  as  you  did  the  background,  first 
outlining  them  as  exactly  as  yon  can.  But  there  are  also  differ- 
ences between  dark  and  dark,  and  between  light  part  and 
light,  and  you  will  find  ultimately  that  there  is  but  one  "  high 
light "  somewhere  on  a  projecting  part  of  the  leaf,  and  hut 
one  strongest  dark  somewhere  in  the  hollow  under  it.  By 
the  time  that  all  these  lights  and  shades  have  been  attended  to, 
the  leaf,  in  the  drawing,  will  probably  have  become  darker 
than  the  background.  It  must  once  more  be  given  its  true 
relative  value  l^y  going  over  and  darkening  the  background. 


Wood  Carving. 

S.  F. — First  saw  the  wood  to  shape,  as  shown  by  the  outline 
in  the  side  view.  Next  sketch  out  the  lines  on  each  side,  and 
work  roughly  to  shape.  A  perfectly  symmetrical  leaf  is  shown, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  carving  is  quite  true.  This 
may  easily  be  done  if  the  centre  line  is  left  in  until  the  last 
and  measurements  are  taken  from  it  on  each  side. 

Wood-Worker. — (i)  It  was  published  in  "Hobbies." 
(2)  Fretwoods  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  woods  for  carving,  are 
a  specialty  of  A.  M.  CU^aven.  His  interesting  catalogue 
would  be  forwarded  for  2d.  for  postage.  Address,  213-219, 
Brick-lane. 

"Addis."— The  "Lady  Godiva"  Panel  is  a  subject  that 
mav  tempt  an  experienced  wood-carver,  but  one  competent 
to  undertake  it  would  be  independent  of  any  help  we  could 
ofl'er  him.  We  might  suggest,  however,  that  unless  the  orna- 
mentation should  he  reduced  at  least  by  half,  the  interest  in 
the  figure  would  be  sure  to  suffer.  Oak  will  be  a  suitable 
wood,  and  it  need  not  be  more  than  five-eighths  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

"  QrinlingQibbons." — (i)  The  best  carvers  use  no  varnish 
of  anv  sort.  (2)  Capitally  finished  furniture,  specially  made 
for  wood-carvers  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Vennelle  Bros., 
whose  address  is  Gosport,  Hants.  Illustrations  are  given  of 
it  in  their  catalogue,  which  they  send  for  3d.  (3)  The 
.address  of "  The  School  of  Wood-carving  "  is  Exhibition  Road, 
South  Kensington. 

S.  F.  P. — (1)  You  might  begin  with  a  modest  example  of 
the  Scandinavian,  or  "  Viking  "  style,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
when,  without  actual  modelling  being  required,  the  effect 
of  it  is  obtained  by  reason  of  the  background  being  jigged  out 
of  the  design.  The  fire-screen  shown  on  page  126  would  be  too 
much  for  you  to  undertake,  but  in  Numtiers  i  and  2  of  the 
mag.azine  simpler  designs  in  the  same  style  will  be  found  which 
are  well  within  the  powers  of  the  novice.  Such  work  affords 
excellent  practice,and  we  intend  soon  to  give  further  examples  of 
it.  (2)  You  will  find  the  addresses  of  both  firms  in  our  advertising 
columns.  It  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  mention  this 
magazine  in  writing  to  them. 


S.  S.  J. — The  Border  Design  is  suitable  for  many  pur- 
poses. For  Wood-carving,  it  would  be  excellent  as  a  frame, 
or  around  a  tray  or  small  t.able.  The  highest  relief — the 
uppermost  heavy — should  be  about  J  in.  above  the  ground 
with  a  border  of  \  in.  height.  The  lines  could  be  incised 
only  and  the  background  punched,  which  would  be  most 
effective  on  a  dark  wood.  For  Metal  Work,  the  design  maybe 
used  as  a  repousse  border,  or  pierced,  with  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
joined  up  to  the  border.  For  Marquetry,  the  border  might 
be  used  for  an  inlaid  tray  ;  although  rather  difficult,  it  would 
be  very  effective.  Veneer  should,  of  course,  be  employed  ; 
but  this  treatment  of  the  design  should  not  be  attempted  by 
the  beginner,  nor  indeed  by  any  one  who  h;is  not  had  con- 
siderable practice  in  the  craft. 


China  Painting. 

H.  F.  (Burslem). — Yes  ;  the  poppy  design  given  for  a  frieze 
in  October,  may  easily  be  adapted  for  china  painting,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  cylindrical  umbrella  stand  ;  or  it  may  be 
used  as  it  is,  for  a  tall  pot-pourri  jar.     Wipe  the  china  over 
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with  turpentine,  and  mark  off  accurately  the  lines  separating 
the  three  sections  of  the  design.  For  the  umbrella  stand,  let 
the  bottom  of  the  design  start  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
iar,  and  repeat  the  lowest  section  as  a  border  around  the  top 
of  the  jar,  using  a  plain  tint  for  the  space  between.  The 
poppies  may  be  painted  in  their  natural  colour  or  on  a  steel 
grey  ground.  Before  tracing  on  the  design,  the  ground  tint 
must  be  laid.  Put  out  sulScient  steel  grey  to  tint  the  space 
required.  Add  about  one-third  flux  and  a  very  little  spirits  of 
turpentine,  with  enough  tinting  oil  to  make  the  colour  flow 
freely  from  the  brush  ;  then,  with  a  large,  flat  brush,  at  least 
one  inch  broad,  apply  the  colour  as  evenly  as  possible  over 
every  part  of  the  jar,  except  the  spaces  left  for  the  three 
narrow  bands.  The  ground  of  these,  being  nearly  covered 
with  small  grassy  leaves,  can  be  left  white.  As  soon  as  the 
tint  is  laid  blend  it  with  a  pouncer  made  by  tying  up  some 
cotton  wool  in  a  piece  of  soft  cambric.  When  the  tint  is  per- 
fectlv  dry,  transfer  the  design  on  to  it  by  means  of  coloured 
transfer  paper  and  a  bone  tracer.  The  ground  colour  must 
now  be  removed  from  within  the  lines  of  the  design  either 
by  scraping  the  colour  off  or  using  a  paste  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Using  Lacroix  colours,  let  the  leaves,  stems  and  seed- 
pods  be  first  thinly  painted  with  grass  green  and  afterwards 
shaded  with  brown  green.  For  the  petal  of  the  flowers  take 
Capucine  red,  add  a  little  tinting  oil,  and  after  laying  it  on, 
blend  the  colour  with  a  flat-end  stippling  brush.  Put  this 
colour  on  rather  darker  than  you  wish  it  to  be  when  fired. 
Use  purple  No.  2  mixed  with  a  little  ivory  black  for  the 
stamens  around  the  seed-pods  and  the  darker  patches  near  the 
flower  stems.  The  small  grassy  leaves  on  the  outer  bands  need 
a  flat  tint  of  grass  green  only.  Now  outline  the  entire  design 
with  deep  red  brown,  and  mark  in  the  straight  lines  with  the 
same  colour.     One  firing  should  be  sufficient. 

S.  F. — (I)  Any  mixture  of  iron  with  colours  which  contain  no 
iron  tends  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  colour  and  produce  a 
grey.  (2)  The  carmines  mix  with  every  colour  excepting 
"  mixing  yellow."  Yellows  mix  with  all  the  colours  except 
the  purples  and  violet-of-iron.  It  is  best  not  to  mix  them  with 
blues.  The  made  greens  are  numerous,  and  although  all  of 
them  are  a  little  crude,  they  can  easily  be  modified  to  suit  all 
requirements,  browns,  carmines,  greys  or  black  all  being 
available  for  the  purpose.  Blues  combine  with  carmines  .ind 
purples  to  produce  every  tone  of  lilac  and  violet.  For  very  deep 
tones  a  little  black  is  sometimes  added.  Red  and  carnations 
mix  freely  with  all  the  yellows,  excepting  yellow  for  mixing, 
and  with  browns,  blacks  and  purples.  (3)  Browns  where 
used  on  vellow  should  have  a  little  purple  mixed  with  them. 
(4)  You  cannot  do  better  than  send  your  decorated  pieces  to 
*'  Henry  S.  Ashwin,  Stoke-upon-Trent,"  to  be  fired.  (5)  We 
do  not  know  exactly,  but  Mr.  Aslnvin's  terms  for  tiring,  as 
stated  in  his  circulars,  seem  very  moderate. 


at  the  first  working,  the  whole  is  kept  flat,  and  each  subse- 
quent hammering  works  easier  and  better.  (2)  iSee  our 
answer  to  "  New  Reader." 


The  Shell  and  Glas&  Mosaic  Process. 
S.  W.    and    "  Art   Student."— (i)  Not   so   far  as  we 

know.  (2)  The  peacock  blue  consists  of  pieces  of  a  peculiar 
shell  found  on  certain  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shore.  In 
our  next  issue  we  shall  describe  the  process  in  detail. 

Repousse  Metal  Work. 

New  Reader. — (ii  Repousse  work  m  metal  wrought  on  a 
pitch  bed  is  more  the  occupation  of  the  artist  than  the  hard 
hammering  process,  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
embossing.  (2)  All  the  tools  and  materials  may  be  ordered 
from  Harger  Bros.,  whose  address  is  "  Settle,  Yorks." 

S.  J.— (I)  The  best  way  to  remove  the  metal  from  the  bed 
when  the  work  is  done  is  to  put  it  under  the  tap,  and  let  the 
cold  water  run  on  it  till  the  pitch  is  brittle  ;  it  will  easily  crack 
off  if  a  broad  blade  is  put  under  it.  (2)  To  matt  a  background 
in  repousse  begin  by  making  a  line  of  matting  just  without  the 
outlines  of  the  figure,  and  work  gradually  towards  the  edge  of 
the  metal.  Do  not  try  to  finish  wholly  any  one  part  of  the 
background,  but  work  in  a  scattered  manner  all  over  it. 
Repeat  this  again  and  again,  each  lime  making  the  matting  a 
little  closer  and  finer  than  before — until  all  is  worked  as  finely 
as  desired.  If  worked  from  the  outer  edge  inward,  the 
pattern  is  apt  to  round  up  too  much  in  places,  and  is  in  danger 
of  cracking.  If  but  one  portion  of  the  ground  is  at  first 
entirely  finished,  the  unfinished  portion  becomes  raised  and 
unmanageable,  whereas,  if  a  scattered  dotting  is  made  all  over 


Needlework. 
Hampstead. — (i)  Tea  doilies  are  about  6  in.  square. 
Tliey  may  be  of  fine  white  damask  fringed,  and  with  a 
border  of  drawn  work.  Some  of  the  Walter  Crane  designs 
you  mention  are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  John  Wilson's 
Sons'  successors  (18S,  Regent-street,  London),  which  they 
would  send  you  if  you  sent  a  stamp  and  mentioned  this  maga- 
zine. (2)  The  "blanket  stitch"  is  a  wide-apart  buttonhole. 
As  it  is  ordinarily  used  on  soft  materials  with  worsteds  it  is 
well  to  reverse  the  needle,  so  as  to  avoid  splitting  the  thread 
with  the  point. 

Reader. — (i|  There  is  no  such  regulation.  (2)  We  presume 
you  mean  the  patent  work-frame  stand  patented  by  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Moberly.  They  are  "the  kind  that  are  used  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework."  Wc  do  not  know  the  prices — 
you  had  better  write  for  them,  her  address  is  Cottesmore, 
Tuddenham  Road,  Ipswich. 

Pen. — For  the  cot  cover  choose  a  pure  white  linen,  firm  and 
soft.  Repeat  the  square  design  four  times  in  the  centre  ;  then 
make  a  drawn-thread  border,  more  or  less  elaborate  round  the 
centre  square,  putting  the  small  border  next  with  a  two-incli 
hemstitched  hem  to  finish.  Embroider  the  wild  roses  with  three 
strands  of  filofloss,  using  three  shades  of  pink,  three  of  green 
for  the  foliage,  and  two  of  turquoise  blue  for  the  btjw  knots  ; 
also  one  sliade  of  dull  yellow  for  the  stamens  will  be  needed. 
A  pretty  little  pillow  to  go  with  this  cot  cover  may  be  made  of 
fine  hemstitched  cambric  with  the  border  inside  the  hem. 
This  design  also  is  suitable  for  a  cushion  cover  on  white 
surah  worked  in  the  same  colouring  as  suggested  for  the  cot 
cover. 


SUNDRY  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Miniaturist. — Owing  to  the  unlooked-for  pressure  on  our 
space,  due  to  our  report  of  the  Conference  of  Teachers,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  defer  Mr.  Praga's  Demonstration  of 
Miniature  Painting  until  our  next  issue. 

Inquirer. — You  probably  mean  Schoenfeld's  gouache  (i.e., 
opaiiuc  w.iter)  colours.  Sent  a  postal  card  to  Cornelisscn 
&  Son,  22,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  W.C.,  and  they  will 
forward  you  the  price  list. 

Q.  D.  wants  to  know  of  "  .some  practical  book  that  would 
enable  him  to  make  a  beginning  in  wood-engraving."  Such  a 
book  in  unknown  to  us.  As  soon  as  we  can  afford  the  space, 
however,  we  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with  his  retiuest  to 
liublish  some  articles  on  the  subject. 

J.  B.  F. — (1)  Pumice-stone  and  water  is  rubbed  over 
painted  woodwork  to  attain  a  smooth  surface.  If  your  white 
paint  is  to  stay  wliite  mix  it  with  turpentine  and  a  little 
siccative  or  Japan  drying  varnish,  instead  of  with  oil,  which 
always  turns  yellow.  Hut  paint  mixed  in  turpentine  will  only 
do  for  interior  woodwork  ;  it  will  not  stand  the  weather.  [2) 
In  varnishing  over  dead  white  paint,  the  clearest  varnish 
should  be  used,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  white  lead. 

S.  P.  (Hull)  asks  :  "  What  is  the  Claude  Lorraine  mirror, 
and  what  is  it  used  for  ?" — It  is  the  blackened  pocket-mirror 
originally  used  by  French  artists  in  sketching  from  nature. 
It  concentrates  the  reflections  of  objects  and  brings  out  the 
effect,  so  that  looking  in  it  you  perceive  much  better  than  witli- 
out  its  aid  the  eft'ect  your  picture  should  have.  It  lowers  the 
tones  and  reduces  their  number  to  something  like  what  it  is 
possible  to  copy.  To  half  close  your  eyes  will  do  almost  as 
well,  but  not  quite.  A  glance  at  it  before  commencing  work 
should  be  sufficient.  It  will  not  do  to  paint  from,  .is  it  distorts 
and  blackens  everything  seen  in  it. 

Secretary. — Painters  call  it  a  smudge-box  and  use  it  for 
cleaning  their  brushes.  One  may  be  made  of  any  long  and 
narrow  tin  box,  by  trimming  the  cover  so  that  it  will  fit  into 
the  box  and  form  an  inclined  plane  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  space  left  is  half  filled  with  kerosene  oil  or 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  which  the  brushes,  lying  on  the 
inclined  plane,  may  be  soaked  for  a  while  before  cleaning. 
Some  painters  let  them  stay  in  the  smudge-box  over  night. 
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Treatment  of  Designs. 

THE   "EUTERPE"    PANEL  (Supplement  A.i. 

SrcH  lull  directions  were  given  for  the  treatment  of  the 
four  panels  of  "  The  Elements,"  of  the  same  size  and  char- 
acter, that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
issues  of  the  magazine  in  which  they  appeared  (July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  1904).  It  may  be  further  suggested 
that  such  panels,  painted  on  silk  in  water-colours,  mav  be 
used,  in  the  Japanese  manner,  as  a  kakemono.  Euterpe 
may  be  a  golden-haired  blonde,  with  hazel  eyes  and  warm, 
roseate  skin.  Her  dress  may  be  pale  yellow,  her  mantle 
of  rich  purple  (suggestive  of  velvet),  lined  with  pale  lavendar. 
A  touch  of  turquoise  blue  may  be  put  in  for  the  tillet  in  her 
hair.  Painted  on  gilded  leather,  lincrusta,  or  (its  substitute) 
anaglypta,  such  panels  suggest  very  decorative  possibilities. 

Pyrogravure.— The  design  is  also  suitable  for  relief 
burninii.  Clioose  a  well-seasoned  piece  of  white  wood, 
3-in.  tliick,  close  grained  and  free  from  knots.  Chestnut  or 
sycamore  are  both  suitable.  Trace  the  design  on  to  the 
panel,  and  deeply  incise  with  a  knife-shaped  point,  keeping 
the  point  at  a  steady  heat.  After  the  main  lines  are  put  in, 
burn  the  background  away  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  modelling  of  the 
face,  hands,  and  drapery.  It  is  advisable  to  mark  out  in 
pencil  the  parts  to  be  burnt  away,  and  work  up  to  these 
marks  from  where  the  design  is  in  deepest  relief.  A  com- 
panion panel  will  be  given  later. 


IRIS  AND    DAFFODIL   DESIGNS   (Nos.  115,  116). 

Needlework  and  Painting.— Traced  on  "  Harris'"  green 
linen,  tlie  (lowers  and  leaves  cjI  these  designs  might  be  painted 
in  oil  colours  in  the  natural  tints,  and  then  outlined  in  twisted 
floss  of  rather  darker  tones.  In  America  this  method  is  much 
in  vogue,  and  by  it  very  good  effects  may  be  jiroduced  with 
little  labour.  An  alternative  treatment  would  be  to  work  the 
flowers  in  a  fiat  strapped  stitch  and  outline  with  Japanese 
gold,  the  leaves  in  one  flat  green  outlined  with  a  darker 
tone.— M.  B.  H. 


CHINA  PAINTING  (No.  120). 
Bonbonniere. — First  trace  the  design  delicately  in  Indi.i 
ink,  then  tint  the  bowl  and  cover  with  pink  or  blue  ;  dry 
thoroughly,  then  remove  the  colour  within  the  design  with  a 
steel  eraser.  To  treat  the  design  in  monochrome,  outline  it 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground,  without 
erasing  the  colour. 


INITIALS   FOR   EMBROIDERY   (No.  114). 

A  Tambour  frame  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  amateur  in 
working  these  letler-s,  or,  that  being  lacking,  a  piece  of 
"  toile  ciree "  a  little  larger  than  the  work  will  be  very 
useful.  Tack  the  linen  tirmly  to  the  "  toile  ciree  ''  or 
stretch  it  tightly  in  the  frame,  and  proceed  to  pad  or  stuff 
the  letters  in   order  to   get   an  even  surface  to   cover.     The 
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padding  should  always  be  carried  the  opposite  way  to  the 
embroidery;  that  is  to  say,  pad  lengthwise  but  work  across  the 
letter.  The  padding  should  be  mostly  on  the  surface,  and  as 
little  as  possible  underneath.  Some  verv  good  workers  put 
on  trusses  of  cotton  to  fit  the  letter,  tvingdown  with  a  sin"le 
thread  in  the  needle  ;  others  fill  up  the  spaces  with  long 
backwards  and  forwards  stitches,  and  only  a  tiny  one  on  the 
other  side.  Having  "  stuffed  "  the  letter  as  much  as  required, 
work  in  the  smoothest  satin  stitch  from  side  to  side.  Lav 
two  or  three  threads  down  for  the  stems  and  work  over  in  the 
same  way,  also  the  leaves.  For  the  doffed  letter  make  a  firm 
outline  by  working  in  satin  stitch  over  five  or  six  threads,  then 
fill  up  the  space  with  many  small  back  stitches.  French 
embroiderv  cotton  or  D.  M.  C.  works  softest  and  smoothest. 


The  Leather  Strap  {sa-  Supplement  B,  Xo.  122)  may 
be  either  cut,  pressed  only,  or  raised,  but  the  flat  treatment  is 
best,  as  the  strap  will  be  bent  when  in  use.  Sew  on  a  small 
buckle  where  indicated,  and  punch  some  holes  along  the 
narrow  strip. — E.  S. 


OUR   CORNER    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

Marquetry  Staining.— The  border  \'o.  ij^  (Supplement 
B.)  lor  marquetry  staniing  should  first  be  lined  in  with  black 
stain  with  a  fine  pen,  the  colours  afterwards  being  filled  in 
care  being  taken  not  to  use  them  too  strong.  Water  stains 
are  best  for  the  purpose  ;  they  may  be  freely  diluted  and 
worked  as  m  water-colour  painting,  to  prevent  them  ruimin"  • 
the  wood  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  wash  of  Stcynphrx' 
which  will  also  fill  up  the  pores.  The  long  panel  by  Ellen' 
Welby,  as  well  as  the  Iris  and  Daffodil  designs,  Nos.  115  and 
1 16  (Supplement  A.)  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Chip-Carving.— The  Frame,  No.  126,  presents  no  diffi- 
culties, even  to  the  beginner.  Care  should  be  taken  with  the 
corners,  clean  sharp  cuts  being  necessary  to  avoid  running 
into  the  adjacent  pockets. 

Metal  Work.— No.  124  is  suitable  for  plain  tracing,  with 
the  ground-work  matted.  Trace  the  design  carefully  upon 
the  metal,  the  lines  evenly  indented,  and  then  punch  the 
background  with  a  three-point  punch.  The  design  could  be 
adapted  for  respousse. 

Pyrogravure.- The  Borders  Nos.  124  and  125  would  be  very 
suitable  lor  poker  work,  A  fine  point  should  be  used  and  the 
fine  only  slightly  indented.  The  background  could  be  treated 
in  any  of  the  various  wavs  shown  on  page  294  of  Vol  I 
(November).  The  acorn  "border  would  be  suitable  also  for 
relief  burning.  The  background  mav  be  first  lowered  with  the 
aid  of  a  gauge,  and  afterwards  burned.  The  relief  of  the 
leaves  should  be  slight,  the  natural  curves  being  carefully 
treated.  The  acorns  will  be  the  highest  relief,  say  i  incli 
If  the  border  be  stained,  brush  over  thorouglil'v  after 
burning  with  a  wire  brush  to  remove  the  charred  wood 

Leather  Work.— Design  No.  124  would  look  well  in  high 
reliet.  The  pattern  should  be  incised,  or  cut  to  about  i-vnd 
in.  and  the  ground  then  punched  down.  The  work  may  be 
stained. 


V 


CARVED  IN 
LIME  WOOD 

(Dimensions  4  by  II  inches.) 


'A 


This  design  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  our  correspondent,  "M.A.,"  who  wants  "something  to  surmount  the  Roster  of 

graduates"  from  his  school  who  have  taken  honours. 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


THERE  were  undoubtedly  points  of  interest  in 
the  papers  read  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions upon  them  at  the  two  sessions  of 
the  Conference  of  Teachers  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  County  Council,  reported 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine.  The  lecture  by  Mr. 
Strange  on  Art  Teaching  in  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  Japan  ;  that  of  Mr.  R. 
Catterson-Smith,  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  on  the  Relation  of  Art  Teaching  to 
Handicraft  in  our  own  schools  of  similar  classes  ; 
and  that  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  the  Northampton 
Technical  Institute,  on  the  Art  Training  of  the 
Artisan,  were  all  well  worth  hearing.  Yet,  the 
net  result  of  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  proceedings  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  From  Mr. 
Strange,  first,  came  the  startling  information  that 
the  "  nature  "  studies  by  the  school  children  of 
Japan  which  had  been  brought  together  for  the 
edification  of  the  assembled  Art  teachers  of  the 
London  County  Council  schools,  had  been  so 
"  touched  up "  for  exhibition  purposes  by  the 
native  drawing  masters  as  to  be  quite  unrepre- 
sentative, and  he  further  stated  that  the  Japanese 
nature  studies  generally — the  admiration  of  which 
for  many  years  in  this  country  has  been  a  cherished 
tradition — were  not  nature  studies  at  all,  but  mere 
conventions  of  bygone  native  drawing  masters 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Mr. 
Catterson-Smith  ingenuouslv  found  in  all  this  a 
splendid  vindication  of  his  faith  in  the  great 
artistic  value  of  memory  drawing,  but  as  Mr. 
Black  very  pertinently  remarked,  memory  drawing 
is  only  possible  after  you  have  learnt  to  draw  : 
"  it  cannot  come  first,  because  you  have  nothing 
to  memorise."  ,  , 

The  importance  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of 
drawing  from  memory  is  no  new  revelation.  Every 
artist  has  always  known  and  appreciated  it.  That 
the  Congress  of  Art  Masters  at  Berne,  as  Mr.  Black 
stated,  had  unanimously  recommended  the  practice 
to  schools  throughout  the  world  was  commendable, 
but  hardly  surprising,  and  it  was  certainly  gratifving 
to  note  the  unanimity  with  which  the  importance 
of  cultivating  memory  drawing  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  insisted  on  at  the  recent 
Conference.  But  that  memory  drawing  should 
displace  object  drawing — as  Mr.  Catterson-Smith 
declared  that  it  should  in  his  school  at  Birming- 
ham— is  preposterous,  as  any  artist  would  tell  him, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  follv  will 
not  be  imitated  at  any  school  over  which  the 
London  County  Council  has  jurisdiction. 


In  saying  that  the  net  result  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Art  Teachers'  Conference  cannot  be  regarded 
as  quite  satisfactory,  I  have  specially  in  mind  the 


dangerous  inHuence  that  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  head-master  of  so  successful  a 
school  as  that  presided  over  by  Mr.  Catterson- 
Smith  must  have  on  the  weaker  brethren.  Surely 
such  extraordinary  views  should  not  pass  un- 
challenged. What  can  one  say  of  the  judgment 
of  the  principal  of  a  great  art  school  who  declares 
that  he  cannot  live  with  examples  of  the  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  the  Renaissance,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  "  hid  Michel-Angelo 
up  the  chimney."  So  that  I  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  misquoting  the  speaker,  let  me  repro- 
duce his  exact  words  and  their  context  : — 
"  I  find  myself  slightly  in  disagreement  [with  Mr. 
John  Williams]  in  the  matter  of  examples.  I  do 
think  the  less  examples  we  have  the  better.  On  my 
appointment  to  the  large  school  at  Birmingham, 
and,  in  fact,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  smaller 
school,  the  Jewellers'  School,  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  turn  out  nine-tenths  of  the  examples  they 
had  there.  A  very  small  and  choice  number  of 
examples  were  left,  and  I  even  took  those  choice 
examples  and  hid  about  half  of  them  behind  cur- 
tains and  in  corners  wherever  I  could.  A  Michel- 
.Vngelo  1  hid  up  the  chimney,  for  I  could  see 
nowhere  else — the  point  being  that  I  felt  that  I 
was  confused,  and  the  students  were  confused, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  coming  from 
this  enormous  mass  of  superlative  work  which  tiiey 
were  millions  of  miles  away  from  ever  being  able 
to  do,  and  I  felt  it  was  an  impossible  and  hopeless 
business  if  we  were  to  have  those  things  staring 
us  in  the  face."  ,   ,, 

I  DO  not  find  it  altogether  easy  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Catterson-Smith.  He  declares 
that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  drawing  from  memory, 
and  that  henceforth  his  influence  will  be  used  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  drawing  from 
the  object.  Michel-Angelo  he  has  already  "  put 
up  the  chimney  " — so,  by  the  way,  the  students, 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  could  not  copy 
the  single  features  of  the  "  David "  which,  on 
another  page.  Professor  Lanteri  is  quoted  as 
telling  his  pupils  are  the  best  possible  models  for 
the  beginner.  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  similar  objects  of  "  dead  art"  are  no 
doubt  among  the  objects  he  has  "  hidden  behind 
curtains  and  corners."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  Mr.  Catterson-Smith  intends  now  to 
teach  the  study  of  light  and  shade  ?  Perhaps  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary.  Or  is  that,  too,  to  be 
done  from  memory  ?  Birmingham  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  city,  and  it  has  been  making  remarkable 
progress  in  art  work  of  late.  Still,  one  can  but 
hope  that  the  startling  views  expressed  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Municipal  Art  School  may  not  be 
accepted  as  the  last  word  on  art  culture. 

The  Editor. 
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Painting  a  Miniature. 

A    DEMONSTRATION    BY   MR.   A.    PRAQA, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Miniaturists. 


PART   FIRST. 


Y 


'ES,  I  am  quite  ready  for  our  Demonstra- 
tion," said  Mr.  Praga  to  a  representative 
of  Arts  &  Crafts  who  called  by  ap- 
pointment at  the  Grey  House,  the  artist's 
quaint  residence  in  Hornton  Street,  by  Kensington 
High  Street.  "  Our  model  is  posed,  waiting  for  us, 
you  see,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  the  young  lady 
enthroned  on  the  dais,  and  seating  himself  at  a 
small  easel  with  a  drawing  board  attached.  On  a 
little  table  to  his  left  (see  page  i66)  were  arranged  all 
the  implements  used  in  his  delicate  art — a  tiny  bo.x 
of  water-colours,  a  sheaf  of  line  red-sable  brushes, 
a  steel  eraser,  pointed  and  sharp,  to  scrape  any 
portion  of  the  picture  that  might  become  too  dark, 
and  to  pick  out  high  lights ;  a  little  vase  of  very  weak 
gum-water  (made  from  the  whitest  gum  arable) 
and  a  magnifying-glass.  He  caught  the  writer's 
glance  as  it  fell  upon  the  last-named  implement 
and  said  :  "You  must  not  suppose  I  use  a  magnify- 
ing-glass in  painting.  On  the  contrary,  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  such  a  thing.  A  magnifying-glass 
should  be  used  by  a  miniature-painter  only  as  a 
means  of  verification — never  as  an  aid  to  his  work. 
"  This  sheet  of  ivory  I  am  going  to  paint  on  is  a 
No.  3  ;  it  gives  a  good  medium-size  miniature,  with 


an  oval  of  2f  in.  by  2j  in.  It  is  secured,  you  see, 
to  the  board  by  drawing  pins.  As  our  picture  is  to 
be  an  oval,  I  will  take  this  oval  locket-glass  and 
rule  round  it,  with  a  hard  lead-pencil,  to  indicate 
the  boundary — so.  That  is  the  only  purpose  for 
which  a  lead-pencil  should  ever  be  suffered  to  touch 
the  ivory.  The  lead-pencil  should  never  be  used 
on  the  ivory  for  the  sketch  ;  the  marks,  however 
fine,  would  be  sure  to  work  up  through  the  colour 
in  the  form  of  grit. 

"  By  drawing  in  the  oval  at  once,  we  see  the  best 
position  for  placing  the  head.  It  always  looks 
well  to  place  the  head  high,  with  the  chin  about 
equi-distant  in  the  oval. 

"  '  Does  that  apply  also  to  children  ? '  you  ask. 
Yes.  You  '  think  it  should  be  lower  in  their  case, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  undersized  sitter  ? '  Well, 
with  the  mere  head  and  shoulders,  I  do  not  believe 
it  helps  to  suggest  the  natural  height  of  the  sitter, 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  only  when  you  include 
below  the  waist  that  that  counts. 

"Afterwards,  we  shall  have  to  cut  this  oval  out 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  That  is  very  simple,  for  the 
ivory  is  hardly  thicker  than  a  heavy  sheet  of  paper. 
All  the  same,  there  is  a  proper  way  of  doing  it — so 


Mr.  Praga  Criticising  the  Work  of  a  Pupil  at  his  School  of  Miniature  Painting. 
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Arts  and  Crafts, 


as  to  avoid  cutting  tlirough  tlie  grain  of  the  ivory, 
which  I  shall  explain  ;  but  that  will  come  later. 
You  ask,  '  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  it  before 
painting  on  it,  in  case  of  an  accident  ? '  There  is 
no  occasion  for  any  accident.  I  have  never  had 
one.  Still,  some  miniature-painters  have  the  ivory 
cut  for  them  at  the  artist's  material  shop — it  only 
costs  3d.  or  6d.  to  do  so. 

"  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  selection 
of  the  ivory.  That  is  quite  an  important  matter. 
You  must  be  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and 
that  the  ivory  is  quite  free  from  streaks,  scratches, 
saw-marks,  or  blemishes  of  any  kind.  A  good  way 
to  test  it  is  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  grainways, 


outht,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  The 
small  china  palette  to  the  left  of  my  easel  answers 
every  purpose. 

''  Now,  as  to  colours.  They  should  be  the  very 
best  you  can  get.  One  can  afford  to  buy  the  best, 
one  uses  so  little  of  them.  A  few  quarter-size 
cakes  should  last  a  miniature-painter  almost  a  life- 
time.    Here  is  my  palette  : — 

"  Blue-black,  warm  sepia,  yellow  ochre  or  Roman 
ochre  (frequently  both),  brown  madder,  rose 
madder,  or  rose  doree  (sparingly),  carnation, 
scarlet-vermilion  (very  sparingly),  cobalt,  cerulean 
(chiefly  in  background),  and  '  fair  complexion.'  " 

"  '  Fair  complexion  '  ?  " 


MR.    PR.4GA    GIVING 
A   DEMONSTRATION 
IN   MINIATURE 
PAINTING    BEFORE 
HIS   SCHOOL 


and  scrutinise  it  thoroughly,  turning  it  from  side  to 
side.  There  are  various  tints  of  ivory  for  miniature- 
painting,  ranging  from  cold  white — it  should  be 
avoided — to  warm,  darkish  cream,  which  sometimes 
may  be  chosen  with  advantage  for  a  dark  com- 
plexion. But  a  light  creamy  tint  is  generally  best 
for  all  purposes,  and  it  is  the  only  safe  tint  for 
a  fair  skin. 

"  One  special  reason,  by  the  way,  that  I  would 
not  have  the  oval  cut  out  of  the  ivory  until  the 
painting  is  finished  is  that  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  margins  for  experimenting  with  the  flesh-tints 
— to  see  just  how  they  would  look  in  the  actual 
picture.  Some  artists  indulge  in  an  ivory  palette, 
and  experiment  with  their  tints  upon  that  ;  but  an 
ivory   palette   is    an    expensive    addition    to    one's 


"  Yes,  it  is  one  of  Harding's  miniature  tints.  I 
find  it  very  useful  in  place  of  light  red,"  said  Mr. 
Praga.  "  It  has  a  brighter  and  a  fresher  colour. 
Mixed  with  cobalt  it  makes  a  beautiful  neutral  tint. 
I  do  not  advocate  reliance  on  ready-mixed  tints,' 
he  continued,  "but  my  palette  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  Harding's  '  fair  complexion,'  'shadow 
colour,'  and  'auburn,'  which  is  very  useful  for 
hair. 

"  This  first  stage  of  our  miniature  is  a  sort  of 
map  of  the  forms  of  the  head  and  bust,  you  will 
observe,"  said  Mr.  Praga,  indicating  the.  sketch 
upon  the  ivory. 

While  he  had  been  talking  he  had  been  busy 
drawing,  with  a  medium-size  brush  (about  a  "  No. 
3").   using    light   red    and    cobalt   (Fig.    i).      He 
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remarked    that    at    this  stage   "  fair  complexion  " 
may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  Hght  red. 
"This  we  may  consider  to  be  the  first  stage  of 


# 


Fig.  I.— First  Sketch  of  the  Model. 

our  portrait,"  he  said,  "and  while  you  are  having  it 
photographed  the  model  may  take  a  rest." 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  and  the  young  lady 
was  glad  to  get  to  the  lire. 

The  painting  was  resumed. 

"  Our  palette  will  be  a  little  less  simple  than  it 


# 
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Fig.  2.— Second  Stage  of  the  Portrait. 


Showing  corrected  drawing  and  defining  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair. 

was  for  the  first  stage,"  said  Mr.  Praga.  "We 
shall  need  brown  madder,  cobalt,  and  yellow- 
ochre — colours  useful  for  nearly  all  shadows  ;  also 


light  red,  and,  as  the  hair  is  dark  brown,  a  little 
sepia  (Fig.  2). 

"  We  have  now,  you  see,  little  more  than  the 
chief  masses,  with  the  shadows  blocked  in,  and 
even  this  is  not  final.  At  every  stage  in  our  work 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  revise  our  draw- 
ing. Correct  drawing  is  the  great  essential  ;  with- 
out it  you  will  get  no  likeness,  and  it  is  necessary, 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  such  corrections  as  have  to 
be  made  in  the  drawing  should  be  made  during 
the  early  stages.  As  our  work  stands  now,  with  a 
brush  moistened  with  a  little  clear  water  we  can 
easily  refine  the  outline,  or,  if  necessary,  remove 
any  part  of  the  shadows,  or  we  may  add  to  the 
drawing  if  we  choose.  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
since  the  model  has  been  resting  a  slight  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  It 
is  an  improvement,  and  we  will  take  advantage  of 
it.  You  will  observe  that  a  lock  has  fallen  upon 
the  left  shoulder.     That  is  very  good.  .  .  .  You  see 


m 
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Fig.  3.— Third  Stage  of  the  Portrait. 

Approaching  finish. 
I  am  adding  it  on.  .  .  .  You  need  never  expect  the 
hair  of  a  lady  to  come  out  twice  alike — that  is,  if 
she  dresses  it  herself.  Therefore,  if  at  any  subse- 
quent sitting  you  find  it  better  arranged — I  mean 
artistically  arranged  ;  not  better  from  the  hair- 
dresser's point  of  view — be  sure  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  circumstance. 

"  Having  revised  my  drawing,  I  start  with  the 
eyes.  I  always  go  back  to  the  eyes,  making  them 
the  keynote.  I  strengthen  them  up  with  sepia  if, 
as  in  this  case,  they  are  strongly  marked — or  else 
with  a  mixture  of  brown  madder  and  a  little  cobalt. 
The  iris  colour  should  be  put  in  from  the  first  and 
the  pupils  carefully  drawn.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  all  the  features.  The  accents  should  be  drawn 
in  from  the  first.  Do  not  attempt  to  finish  as  you 
go.  The  upper  lip  may  be  strengthened  by  a  little 
carnation,  applied  with  a  touch  of  cobalt." 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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Miniatures  by  Cosway  and  His  School. 


ON-E  can  no  more  talk  or  write  about  minia- 
tures in  England  without  referring  to 
Richard  Cosway  than  Mr.  Dick  could  avoid 
bringing  into  his  conversation  and  manu- 
scripts the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles.  But  there 
is  certainly  more  excuse  in  the  present  instance, 
for,  without  doubt,  "  the  Macaroni  miniature 
painter,"  as  the  little  dandy  was  called,  has  not 
been  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  he  has  ever  been 
equalled,  in  the  peculiar  charm  and  delicacy  of  his 
facile  pencil. 

The  work  of  Richard  Cosway,  in  his  time,  was 
declared  to  be  not  so  much  fashionable  as  fashion 
itself,  and  he  was  said  to  have  painted  more  minia- 
tures for  exchange  between  afhanced  lovers  than 
any  other  artist  who  ever  lived.  His  art  in  giving 
brightness  to  eyes  where  none  existed,  or  where  it 
had  never  been,  while  yet  securing  satisfactory 
likenesses,  made  portraits  by  him  particularly 
desirable  when  a  sitter  sought  to  produce  a  charm- 
ing effect  upon  another's  imagination.  He  painted 
all  the  beau-monde  of  his  time,  and  his  miniatures, 
being  both  family  portraits  and  treasures  of  the 
cabinet,  do  not  often  find  their  way  to  the  sales 
room.  Yet  the  number  of  Cosway's  miniatures 
was  almost  incredibly  large.  He  had  such  facility 
and  his  clients  were  so  numerous  and  pressing  that 
he  often  produced  exquisitely  finished  portraits  in 
three  sittings  of  half  an  hour  each,  and  would  boast 
at  dinner-time  that  he  had  despatched  through  the 
day  more  than  a  dozen  sitters. 

Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  examples  of  his 
dainty    art,    they   constitute    but   an    insignificant 


were  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Joseph,  a  Bond-street  dealer,  with  whom 
the  acquisition  of  miniatures  by  Cosway  and  his 
contemporaries  amounted  to  a  passion.     Yet  even 


Miniature  by  Cosway. 

proportion  of  the  total  number  of  miniatures  in  the 
cabinets  of  to-day  that  pretend  to  be  his  work. 
All  the  examples  illustrated  in  the  present  notice 


Miniature  by  Cosway. 

while  he  was  exhibiting  them — and  he  did  so  on 
several  occasions — it  was  no  secret  that  dangerous 
forgeries  of  more  than  one  of  the  portraits  shown 
had  found  their  way  into  well-known  cabinets. 

The  Joseph  collection  comprised  about  70  ex- 
amples of  Cosway,  Plimer,  and  Nathaniel  and 
Horace  Hone,  Smart  and  Hoskins.  Each  minia- 
ture was  enshrined  among  precious  stones,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  in  a  frame  of  solid  gold.  In  some 
instances  their  owner  made  the  mistake  of  lavishing 
too  much  richness  on  these  settings,  sometimes 
adding  pearls  and  rubies  or  diamonds  to  an  original 
frame  already  somewhat  too  showy  with  coloured 
enamels.  He  had  photographs  taken  of  the 
collection  and  mounted  in  a  handsomely  printed 
descriptive  catalogue  for  private  circulation.  A 
copy  of  this  book  he  gave  to  the  present  writer, 
and  the  illustrations  shown  herewith  were  care- 
fully drawn  from  these  photographs,  in  most 
instances  with  the  original  before  the  draughts- 
man as  a  guide.  The  miniatures  are  given 
the  exact  sizes  of  the  originals,  a  fact,  per- 
haps, not  unworthy  of  note  in  connection 
with  the  group,  "  Three  Ladies  of  the  Rushout 
Familv,"  by  Plimer.  By  comparing  our  illustration 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  same  miniature  in  Dr. 
Williamson's  "  How  to  Identify  Miniature  Por- 
traits "  (see  page  209),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
points  of  difference.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Joseph  photograph,  from  which 
our  illustration  was  drawn,  must  have  been  re- 
versed ;  for  the  photograph  from  which  the 
portrait  in  Dr.  Williamson's  book  was  taken  was 
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PORTRAITS  OF  THREE  LADIES 
OF  THE  RUSHOUT  FAMILY  •  BY 
ANDREW   PLl.WER 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  GEORGE  J.  GOULD 
NEW  YORK 
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supplied  by  Mr.  George  J.  Gould,  of  New  York,  the 
present  owner  of  the  miniature,  and,  doubtless, 
is  correct.  A  more  interesting  point  of  difference 
is  that  our  drawing  shows  the  right  arm  of  one  of 
the  young  ladies  as  completely  gloved,  while  in  the 
illustration  in  Dr.  Williamson's  book  the  arm — 
at  least,  unless  closely  examined — appears  to  be 
uncovered.  The  photographer  evidently  over- 
looked a  delicate  passage  in  the  painting,  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  was  not  lost  to  the  intelligent 
draughtsman.  We  think  this  point  somewhat 
important,  for,  although  Plimer's  drawing  at  best  is 
far  from  impeccable,  he  would  hardly  have  given 
the  young  lady  such  an  impossibly  lifeless  limb  as 
appears  in  the  later  photograph. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  his 
collection  of  miniatures  was  offered  at  Christie's, 
and  knocked  down  for  ;^io,ooo  to  Messrs.  Agnew, 
who,  it  was  understood,  bought  for  Mr.  Frank 
Woodroffe.     That  gentleman,  it  appears,  however. 


on  Cosway's  ivories.  Her  hair  is  piled  high  and 
powdered  into  the  fleecy  lightness  of  muslin  or 
lace,  her  eyes  are  like  liquid  gems,  and  the  tihny 
drapery  of  her  bust  shows  the  rare  taste  with  which 


Portrait  by  Cosway. 

did  not  complete  the  purchase,  and  the  miniatures 
were  returned  to  Messrs.  Agnew,  through  whom 
most  of  them  have  long  since  found  their  way  to 
various  noted  cabinets  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  some  of  these  "Joseph"  miniatures  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  see  again.  We  have 
specially  in  mind  a  very  pretty  portrait  of  George 
IV.  while  Prince  Regent,  and  one  of  that  un- 
fortunate actress  Mrs.  Robinson,  whom  he  used  so 
ill.  Both  pictures  were  painted  for  the  royal 
scapegrace  at  the  time  when  the  artist  stood  high 
in  his  favour.  The  one  of  George  himself  was 
flattered  into  the  beauty  of  a  Prince  Florizel  by 
every  device  afforded  by  the  exquisite  surface  of 
the  material  and  the  glowing  palette  of  the  artist. 
His  complexion  is  ivory,  with  cheeks  of  rose-pink, 
his  eyes  are  sparkling,  his  locks  snowy,  and  his  air 
insouciant  and  jaunty  as  that  of  a  prince  of  fairy- 
land. As  for  poor  "  Perdita,"  such  a  ravishingly 
delicate  yet  healthful  face  was  never  seen  except 


Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

Miniature  by  Cosway. 

Cosway  alwaj's  arranged  his  subjects,  and  for  which 
he  was  renowned.  In  this  collection,  it  was  seen 
that  he  seldom  varied  his  background,  save  by  a 
slight  difterence  in  clouding  or  mingling  blue  and 
white.     No    matter  what  the  style   of    the  sitter's 


Portrait  of  a  Lady.    By  Cosway. 

beauty,  the  backgrounds  were  always  of  this  same 
white-infused  blue,  softening  into  blue-infused 
white.  Sometimes  the  sitter's  head  was  relieved 
against  the  white,  sometimes   against  the  blue,  but 
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rarely  otherwise.  This  was  practicable  at  a  time 
when  everybody  with  any  pretensions  to  fashion, 
and  thus  to  being  painted  by  Cosway,  was  as  blonde 
as  powder  and  rouge  could  make  them.     Every- 


Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

By  Cosway. 

body  must  have  been  beautiful,  too,  with  that 
certain  expression  of  mi.xed  pertness  and  senti- 
mentality which  we  alwaj-s  recognise  as  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Cosway  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old.  In  the 
Parish  Church  of  Marylebone,  where  his  remains 
are  buried,  one  may  read  the  following  deliciously 
extravagant  epitaph  : — 

Art  weeps.  Taste  mourns,  and  Genius  drops  the  tear 
O'er  him  so  long  they  loved,  who  slumbers  here  ; 
While  colours  last,  and  Time  allows  to  give 
The  all-resembling  grace,  his  name  shall  live. 

Of  course,  Cosway's  dimpled,  sugary,  unthinking 
faces  are  interesting  to  us  simply  as  reflecting  the 
shallow  prettiness  and  grace  of  another  time  than 
our  own  ;  but  they  have  no  soul  in  them,  and  with- 
out soul  how  could  artist  or  subject  be  immortal  ? 

M.  M. 


Among  much  other  interesting  personal  gossip 
about  Cosway  that  Dr.  Williamson  narrates  in  his 
biography  of  him  is  that  his  colours  were  obtained 
from  N'ewman,  from  whom  Turner,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  De  Wint  obtained  their  colours. 
''Unfortunately,"  he  says,  "the  earlier  books  of  the 
firm  have  not  been  as  carefully  preserved  as  could 
be  wished,  and  records  of  Cosway's  purchases  are 
not    forthcoming.      A  peculiar  clear,  keen,    blue, 


resembling  Antwerp  blue,  is  very  distinctive  of  the 
master's  work.  It  appears  almost  invariably  on 
the  miniature,  and  is  generally  to  be  seen  in 
the  background.  Newman's  consider  it  a  delicate 
tint  of  pure  ultramarine.  It  is  clear  from  one 
pencilled  memorandum  of  Cosway's,  in  which  he 
reminds  himself  to  order  '  from  old  Newman 
another  lot  of  my  blue,'  that  the  colour  was 
specially  prepared  for  him,  and  the  books  and 
traditions  of  the  house  testify  to  the  frequent  pre- 
parations of  different  forms  of  this  costly  colour  for 
special  customers.  Venetian  red,  vermilion,  and 
Indian  red  Cosway  also  ordered  of  Newman." 


Only  the  suggestion  of  the  model  is  one  able  to 
give  in  rapid  sketching.  There  is  only  time  to 
catch  the  action  in  outline,  or  at  best  an  impression 
of  the  shadows  massed  ;  but,  no  matter  how  rapid 
the  sketch,  it  must  never  be  done  negligently.  Aim 
to  draw  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  correctly. 
During  a  short  pose,  too  much  deliberation  results 
in  seeing  the  model  descend  froin  the  platform 
almost  before  the  proportions  are  decided  upon. 
Anyone  intending  serious  study  should  remember 
that  draughtsmanship  is  very  much  weakened  by  a 
striving  for  "  chic  " — that  often-sought-for  quality 
in  illustration — as  it  prevents  one  ever  obtaining  a 
correct  portrait  of  a  model  ;  and  a  portrait  which 
enrbodies  the  individuality  of  the  original  is  what 
should  be  sought  for,  as  that  individuality  was  the 


Elizabeth  and  Georgiana,  Duchesses  of 
Devonshire. 

Miniature  by  Horace  Hone. 

thing  which  iirst  attracted  attention  to  the  model. 
On  the  Continent  the  appellation  of  "chic"  to  a 
drawing  is  the  most  condemnatory  criticism  a 
professor  can  make. 
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MR.    GILBERT,    R.A.,   ON   "SCULPTURE." 

IN  his  third  address  at  Burhngton  House, 
Mr.  Gilbert  reminded  the  students  that  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter  must  regard  equally 
the  work  of  the  other.  We  heard,  he  said,  a 
great  deal  to-day  of  the  modern  revivalism  in 
British  art,  although  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
British  art  or  German  art  or  French  art.  It  was 
all  one  thing — one  great  calling.  For  our  leading 
in  plastic  art  we  looked  to  France,  but  there  was 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  influence  that  Constable, 
Turner,  and  others  had  had  upon  the  work  of  French 
painters.  Plastic  art  in  England  had  never  been 
dead,  but  only  hibernating,  and  its  revival  had  come 
about  chiefly  through  the  great  educational  advance 
in  the  country,  and  the  possibilities  of  study  that 
had  come  with  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  that  many  statements  had  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  date  of  this  revival  in  Eng- 
land, but  he  would  like,  before  going  into  this,  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  influence  of  a  great  man 
whose  work — though  it  might  be  dead  to  the 
students — he  had  never  ceased  to  admire  for  its 
prowess  and  for  its  fixed  and  steadfast  purpose. 
The  man  was  Foley,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  launched  out  and  created  something  that  is 
still  alive  through  his  pupils.  The  names  of  a 
host  of  men  might  be  mentioned  who  carried  on 
the  work  of  Foley,  and  its  influence  would  some 
day  place  Foley  in  a  position  that  has  hitherto  been 
denied  to  him. 

Among  foreign  influences,  that  of  France  had 
affected  us  most  in  plastic  art.  The  influence  came 
to  us  through  the  war  of  1870,  which  sent  us 
Carpeaux,  Dalou,  and  many  others  who  handed  on 
to  us  the  impulse  that  French  sculpture  had  re- 
ceived from  the  work  of  Rude.  Chiefly  the  men 
through  whom  the  French  influence  came  were 
Carpeaux,  Dalou,  and  another  who  was  alive,  and 
therefore  might  not  be  named,  but  who  had  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  help  the  British  aspirant 
in  sculpture.  Dalou's  influence  came  second,  but 
that  of  Carpeaux  was  not  so  strong,  because  he 
was  more  Latin,  less  classic,  than  the  others.  Car- 
peaux's  great  group  of  "The  Dancers"  in  Paris 
was  a  masterpiece  before  which  one  should  take 
off  one's  hat.  There  was  another  foreign  influence 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  British  sculpture,  that  of 
Boehm.  We  discounted  his  teaching  nowadays, 
but  if  the  students  were  to  study  Boehm's  work 
they  would  see  in  it  the  instigation  of  a  new  train 
of  thought  and  purpose. 


MR.    CLAUSEN,    R.A.,    ON    "STYLE." 

BY  his  recent  admirable  address  at  Burlington 
House,  Mr.  Clausen  has  shown  again,  as  he 
did  last  year,  his  fitness  for  the  high  position 
of    Professor    of    Painting    at    the    Royal 
Academy.     His  lecture  on  "  Style  "  especially  was 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  that  body.     Style, 


he  pointed  out,  is  something  beyond  mere  manner; 
it  shows  a  grasp  of  the  greater  truths,  something 
that  comes  nearest  to  the  profoundest  impression 
of  Nature.  The  Ilyssus,  a  model  of  style,  is  yet 
Nature  itself.  Style  does  not  depend  on  symmetry 
or  proportion,  for  a  Tanagra  figure  may  be  clumsy 
and  yet  fine  in  style.  Style  depends  on  expression, 
action,  and  structural  rightness.  In  Greek  sculpture 
everything  was  brought  down  to  the  simplest,  yet, 
with  all  its  severity,  expression  and  character 
were  perfectly  given,  and  nothing  essential  was 
left  out. 

After  the  Greeks  the  chief  masters  of  style  are  the 
great  men  of  the  Renaissance  of  Pisanello.     In  the 
medals  we  find  the   same  grasp  of   structure  and 
essentials   that  are  displayed  in  Greek  work.     In 
showing  on  the  screen  a  reproduction  of  a  splendid 
drawing  of  an  undraped  figure  by  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  said  that  Michael  Angelo 
has  been  accused  of  exaggeration,  but  this  drawing, 
so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is  even  modest.     It 
has    been   searched  out  to   the   last   truth — never 
carried  beyond  the  point  needed  for  expression, 
but    taken   right  up  to  the    limit    of    that    point. 
A    modern    painter   with   whose  art    he   declared 
himself  in    special  sympathy  was  Francois  Millet, 
who,  he     said,    drew    all    his    impressions    from 
the  nature  around  him,  yet  his  style  is  that  of  the 
Greeks.     There  was  something  of  their  simplicity 
and  feeling  for  the   essentials  in   the  drawing  of  a 
youth   bathing  which    he  showed  on   the  screen  ; 
and  a  second   picture  of   a  girl  churning  had  the 
"rightness"  of   a  Greek  gem.     Millet  said:  "An 
artist   must  be  moved   himself   if    he  is  to  move 
others,"   and   that  was   the  secret  of   it  all.     Mr. 
Clausen  said   that    some    years    ago,   when    in   a 
difficulty — he  could  not  get  a  model  to  pose  as  he 
wanted — he  told  his  trouble  to  Watts,  to  whom  he 
explained  that  he  had  to  rely  on  memory  for  what 
he  wanted.     "  Well,"  said  Watts,  "  memory  is  very 
good,  but  knowledge  is  better."     He  took  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  drew  the  bones  of  the  knee.    "  There," 
he  said,  "when  you  know  that,  it  doesn't  matter  in 
what  position  you  want  to  draw  a  knee."     That  is 
the  difference  between  skill  and  knowledge.     Skill 
we  learn   in  the  schools,  knowledge  from  Nature, 
and    the    latter  should  control  the  former.     If  an 
artist  has  knowledge  of  Nature  he  knows  that  his 
utmost  skill  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  beauty 
of  the  nature  he  wishes  to  express.     Nature  never 
suggests   eftort,  nor    does   the    masterpiece.      The 
effect  of  a  great  painting  is  that   you  feel  that  you 
can  go  home  at  once  and  do  something  like  it,  but 
you  can't. 

If  you  make  a  poor  start,  do  not  go  on  with  it. 
Always  be  ready,  without  regret,  to  destroy  what 
you  have  done.  However,  this  carried  to  excess 
produces  bad  results.  Some  students  get  in  the 
habit  of  never  completing  anything. 
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George  H.  Boughton,  R.A. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Boughton,  from 
lieart  failure,  has  deprived  the  art  world  of 
London  of  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  congenial  of  companions. 
It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  this  magazine  from  its  inception.  In  the  first 
number,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  reported  a  short 
talk  with  him  in  his  studio,  and  one  of  the  many 
"good  stories"  he  told  so  well.  These  trifles  were 
to  be  only  a  prelude  to  a  suitable  appreciation  of 
his  art,  and  it  is  a  painful  circumstance  that  when, 
after  unavoidable  postponements,  the  time  has 
come,  to  publish  some  of  the  studies  he  so  freely 
put  at  our  disposal,  the  reference  to   them  must  of 


had  always  been  one  of  those  favoured  artists  who 
have  known  neither  failure  nor  privation.  That  is 
a  great  mistake.  During  the  time  of  his  American 
residence  he  experienced  both  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

One  first  hears  of  hiin  as  a  thin  and  sallow  youth 
dawdling  over  a  furrier's  counter  in  one  of  the 
quietest  streets  in  Albany,  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  proved  a  failure  as  a  salesman, 
and  seriously  annoyed  his  elder  brother,  the  master 
of  the  establishment,  by  decorating  the  hat-boxes 
and  walls  of  the  shop  with  caricatures  of  con- 
tiguous shopkeepers.  Regarded  by  his  practical 
family  as  a  ne'er-do-well,  he  was  allowed  to  drift 
into  a  Bohemian  life,  spending  much  of  his  time 
at  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  artists'  materials,  who 
offered  him  the  first  encouragement  in  his  pictorial 
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On  the  Beach  at  Scheveningen.    From  the  Painting  by  Geo.  H.  Boughton,  R.A. 


necessity  be  in  the  nature  of  an  obituary  notice  of 
our  friend. 

Though  born  in  England,  Mr.  Boughton  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  the  United  States,  whither  his 
parents  removed  when  he  was  a  child.  As  will 
appear  presently,  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  he  resumed  his  residence  in  this  country. 
Having  in  mind  the  extraordinarily  rapid  success 
he  attained  in  England — beginning  with  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  first  picture  he 
submitted,  followed  by  his  election  as  an  Associate 
and  afterwards  as  a  full  member  of  that  body — the 
writers  of  all  of  the  obituary  notices  of  Mr. 
Boughton  that  we  have  seen,  speak  of  him  as  if  he 


efforts.  At  eighteen  he  was  an  art  teacher  at  the 
Female  Academy.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  one 
of  a  curious  group  of  six  young  fellows,  all  with 
artistic  tastes  and  aspirations  above  their  callings. 
The  sextet  included  a  wheeKvright,  a  carpenter,  a 
carriage  painter,  a  doctor's  office  boy,  and  a  liar- 
tender.  Strange  to  say,  each  one  of  this  odd  coterie 
attained  eventually  substantial  success  in  the  world  of 
art.  Launt  Thompson  and  E.  D.  Palmer  did  excellent 
work  in  sculpture,  Edward  Gay  in  landscape,  and 
William  and  James  M.  Hart  in  cattle  painting. 

Unless  we  are  mistaken,  they  have  all  now  passed 
away,  George  H.  Boughton  being  the  last  of  them. 
For  many  years  he  was,  perhaps,  the  least  success- 
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fill  of  the  group.  Each  set  up  a  studio  in  New 
York,  and  struggled  manfully  through  many 
trials.  Boughton  originally  was  a  landscape 
painter,  and  made  a  speciality  of  snow  scenes, 
usually  with  sunset  effects.  In  fact,  his  first 
actual  success  was  with  such  a  canvas.  It  was 
hung  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
bought  for  two  hundred  dollars  for  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Stuart,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant, 
who,  in  sending  his  cheque,  cordially  invited  the 
young  artist  to  call  upon  him.  Mr.  Boughton  used 
to  describe  with  his  delightful  humour  his  inter- 
view with  Meccenas  and  what  came  of  it.  They 
discussed  the  painting,  and  Mr.  Stuart  asked  about 
the  location  of  the  scene.  The  artist  explained 
that  it  was  an  island  just  south  of  Albany.  There, 
in  the  foreground,  he  pointed  out,  was  the  frozen 
creek  on  the  west,  the  Hudson  washing  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  desolate  stretch  of  land.  "  My  original 
study  was  so  forbidding,"  said  Boughton,  "  that  I 
added  the  sunset  to  give  a  touch  of  colour,  a  glow 
to  the  cold  and  lifeless  surroundings.  The  sun 
going  down  behind  the  green  bush  hills  is;  I  think, 
an  improvement."  Mr.  Stuart  had  listened 
attentively,  but  suddenly  arose,  saying  coldly, 
"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  in  Albany  the  sun 
sets  in  the  East.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  I  will 
wish  you  good  morning." 

Fortunately  for  the  artist  the  criticism  came 
after  the  picture  had  been  paid  for.  He  promptly 
left  for  Europe,  hoping  to  be  gone  a  year — if  his 
funds  would  hold  out.  After  six  months  he  re- 
turned to  England  from  the  Continent,  intending 
to  take  passage  home  ;  but,  loitering  about  the 
studios  of  some  friends,  he  was  induced  to  paint  a 
picture  and  see  if  he  could  get  it  into  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  accepted,  and  warmly  praised  in 
The  Times.  Numerous  commissions  immediately 
followed,  and  we  may  imagine  young  Boughton, 
like  the  lotos  eaters  of  Tennyson,  exclaiming  : — 

"  I  will  return  no  more. 
.  .  .  My  island  home  is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  I  will  no  longer  roam." 

His  lines  indeed  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places, 
and  from  that  time  forward  England  became  his 
home,  and  his  career'  one  of  almost  unbroken 
success — a  life  of  ease.  His  introduction  to  the 
British  picture-buying  pubhc  was  through  one  of 
his  well-known  scenes  of  seventeenth  century  New 
England  Puritan  life.  They  were  a  novelty,  and 
his  compositions  of  this  genre,  always  refined  in 
■  colour  and  graceful  in  line,  became  very  popular. 
Yet,  as  an  American  writer  has  justly  remarked  : 
"  All  his  women  are  of  one  type — yes,  of  one 
family.  In  the  scenes  of  Puritan  life  he  loved  to 
paint  they  are  uniformly  tall  and  noble,  cold  and 
classical,  intellectual  as  well  as  intelligent,  and 
therefore  so  idealised  as  to  be  utterly  unlike  the 
sturdy  followers  of  Miles  Standish."  Later,  he 
forsook  the  Puritan  maidens  for  charming  English- 
women in  picturesque  late  -  eighteenth  -  century 
costume,  and  they  were  even  more  popular.  The 
colouring  was  nearly  always  the  same — his  palette 
was  based  on  the  hues  of  the  hydrangea — and 
the   models  seemed   only  to   have   changed  their 


dresses.  Still  they  were  charming,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  their  popular  success,  we  imagine,  being 
their  rare  decorative  quality.  Of  actual  modelling, 
there  was  hardly  more  than  would  have  served 
for  a  poster  or  a  stained-glass  cartoon.  That  this 
was  not  due  to  lack  of  ability  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Boughton's  excellence  as  a  draughtsman,  as 
shown  in  his  book  illustrations,  and  in  numerous 
sketch  books  of  travel  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  in  portfohos  full  of  admirable  studies  both 
from  the  nude  and  draped  model.  This  flat  treat- 
ment was,  simply,  his  personal  mode  of  artistic 
expression,  and  he  extended  it  even  to  his  portraits. 
In  his  landscape  and  sea-shore  views,  it  was  neces- 
sarily modified  when  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  a  just  rendering  of  values.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  beautiful  setting  of  his  "  Lady  of  Shallot,"  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  convention  altogether, 
and  in  some  of  his  Holland  scenes,  such  as  "The 
Pavement  Weeders"  and  "The  Beach  at  Scheven- 
ingen,"  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  among 
the  most  satisfactory  manifestations  of  his  art. 

M.  M. 


NOTES   AND   HINTS. 

IN  sketching  from  nature  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  water  will   reflect  the   colours   above  it 
modifled    with    cobalt.       The    white    paper 
should    be    left    untinted    to    represent    the 
ripples    on    the   surface,    sharply    cutting   into  the 
dark   reflections,  thereby  giving  them  the  effect  of 
being  in  the  water  and  not  only  on  its  surface. 
»  » 

If  a  little  neutral  tint  be  introduced  into  all  the 
colours  with  discretion,  it  will  promote  a  delicate 
harmony  and  give  a  very  pleasing  result.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much,  or 
it  will  cause  the  colour  to  look  dirty,  which  should 
always  be  guarded  against. 

#  » 
# 

Above  all  things,  the  colour  should  be  kept 
liquid,  as  in  the  open  air  the  water  dries  very 
rapidly,  and  if  too  dry  colour  be  used  the  work  is 
sure  to  be  liney.  »  * 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice  one  study  for 
another,  to  devote  yourself  to  drawing  to  the 
exclusion  of  colour,  or  vice-versa.  Drawing  gives 
you  the  form  of  an  object,  colour  its  hfe.  As  soon 
as  you  can  draw  it,  then  try  to  paint  it.  But  do  not 
begin  to  paint  it  before  you  can  put  its  outline  on 
paper,  or  rest  satisfied  when  you  know  how  to 
draw  it,  till  you  have  learned  to  fix  its  colour  too. 

•  * 
« 

Certain  grades  of  buff  wrapping  paper  are 
now  largely  used  by  artists  and  students  in  sketching 
with  the  pencil  from  nature,  and  at  some  of  the  art 
schools.  The  paper  can  be  bought  in  bulk  and 
made  up  into  pads  or  sketch-books  by  any  book- 
binder. Its  advantage  is  in  its  tint  and  in  the  sur- 
face it  presents  for  the  pencil,  not  to  mention  its 
cheapness. 
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The   Founder    of   the 


i( 


Impressionists. 


n 


IN  view  of  the  interest  that  has  been  manifested 
in  M.  Durand-Ruel's  striking  and  instructive 
exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  of  works  of 
the  French  impressionists,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  the  undoubtedly  original  though 
much-discussed  talent  of  the  man  who  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  initiator  of  the  most  important 
French  art  movement  of  the  last  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Edouard  Manet  was  born  at  Paris  in  1833.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  embarked  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  spite  of  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.  One 
voyage  sufficed  to  disgust  him  with  sea  life,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  visited  Italy  and  Holland, 
and  finally  entered  the  studio  of  Thomas  Couture, 
where  he  remained  six  j-ears.  In  i860  he  ex- 
hibited his  first  truly  personal  work,  "  The  Ab- 
sinthe Drinker."  In  1863  his  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  "  Salon  des  Refuses "  were  the  talk  of  the 
town,  as  also  were  his  "Entombment"  and  his 
"  Olympia "  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1864  and 
1865.  Since  then  Manet  constantly  e:;chibited  at 
the  Salon.  In  1882,  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1884  he  married  a  Dutch 
lady,  and  thereafter,  being  amply  provided  with 
fortune,  he  lived  a  quiet  and  uneventful  life,  work- 
ing according  to  his  convictions  and  without 
heeding  the  advice  of  picture-dealers. 

Physically,  Manet  was  an  elegant  and  handsome 
man  with  blue  eyes,  blond  hair  and  beard,  dis- 
tinguished manners  and  brilliant  wit.  His  work 
has  provoked  alternately  admiration  and  laughter  ; 
nevertheless  if  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  given 
an  impulse,  and  established  a  new  current.  He  has 
left  disciples  who  may  not  all  avow  their  master, 
but  who  cannot  conceal  his  influence  in  their  work. 
Nay  more,  it  we  place  Manet,  as  we  may  justly,  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Impressionist  "  movement  in  its 
largest  sense,  we  may  say  that  he  has  no  need  to 
be  avenged  of  posterity  ;  he  is  already  avenged, 
for,  in  the  Salons  of  the  past  twenty  years,  "  Im- 
pressionism "  has  been  gradually  triumphing  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent. 

Let  us  dehne  what  is  meant  by  "  Impressionism." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Rennaissance,  extreme 
diversity  of  schools  and  individualities  manifested 
itself  in  painting.  While  the  sublime  masters  of 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Milan  devoted  themselves  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  line  and  modelling,  others, 
like  Giorgione,  at  Venice,  and  Correggio,  at  Parma, 
sought  to  attenuate  the  severities  of  the  abstract 
style  by  enveloping  them  in  the  softness  of  supple 
touch,  and  harmonious  and  brilliant  colouring.  The 
impression  that  these  artist  received  from  nature 
was  not  a  plastic  abstraction  that  could  be  rendered 
simply  by  analytic  drawing.  More  tender,  less 
superhuman  than  the  stylists  and  the  mystics,  they 
endeavoured  not  to  realise  types  of  purely  ideal 
beauty,  but   to  express  poetically  the  harmony  that 


emanates  at  first  sight  from  an  ensemble  of  form 
and  colour.  Well,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  differences  of  times  and  surroundings,  the  aim 
of  these  painters  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Im- 
pressionist "  painters  of  the  present  day. 

Manet,  again,  may  be  classed  among  the  leaders 
of  the  "  realist "  school  with  Courbet,  Vollon, 
Roybet,  Carolus  Duran,  Bonnat,  Bastien-Lepage,  and 
Cazin.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  a  painter 
may  be  a  realist  in  two  ways.  Some,  like  Rihot, 
physiographs  above  everything  else,  take  a  man  or 
an  object,  and  treat  it  out  of  love  of  the  man  him- 
self, or  of  the  object,  and  express  the  essence,  the 
strikingness,  the  whole  materiality  and  energy  of 
their  model,  which  they  isolate  from  everything 
else.  Others,  like  Manet,  concern  themselves 
especially  with  the  surroundings  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  pay  more  heed  to  the  place  a  figure 
holds,  and  the  role  it  plays  in  an  ensemble  than  to 
its  individual  value.  These  are  the  two  main 
systems  of  realist  painting,  and  necessarily  they  are 
equally  good  ;  for,  as  nature  provides  at  the  same 
time  individualities  and  "ensembles"  or  com- 
positions, painters  diversely  gifted  can,  according 
to  their  temperaments  or  inclination,  devote  them- 
selves either  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter. 

How  did  Manet  come  to  adopt  what  we  may  call 
his  point  of  view  ?  Probably,  after  spending  so 
many  years  in  copying  the  masters  and  in  looking 
at  nature  through  the  spectacles  of  others  whose 
eyesight  was  different  from  his  own,  he  compre- 
hended, one  hue  day,  that  he  was  doing  no  good, 
and  that  there  only  remained  one  course  open, 
namely,  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to 
paint  as  he  saw  according  to  his  own  faculties  of 
vision  and  comprehension.  Of  standards  of  taste 
and  ideals  he  took  no  account  ;  for  him  they  were 
simply  historical  facts  and  not  absolute  expressions 
of  truth.  And  so,  sitting  down  before  his  model, 
Manet  saw  it  not  in  outline  and  in  detail,  but  in 
masses  of  different  tints  of  a  bright  tone  of  colour. 
The  general  aspect  of  his  pictures  is  luminously 
blond  ;  the  colour  is  applied  in  patches  ;  the 
distances  are  indicated  by  the  exactness  of  the 
tones  ;  drawing,  perspective,  and  all  details  are 
simplified,  and  the  whole  effect  produced  on  the 
background  by  means  of  powerful  masses  of 
luminous  colour,  reminding  one  often  of  the 
simple  power  of  Japanese  paintings  and  engravings. 
In  his  pictures  we  must  seek  neither  absolute 
beauty  nor  ideas  ;  the  artist  paints  neither  history 
nor  soul.  For  this  reason  he  is  not  to  be  judged 
as  a  moralist,  or  as  a  litterateur,  but  as  a  painter. 

The  influence  of  Manet  on  the  modern  French 
school  of  painting  ranks  with  that  of  Delacroix, 
Corot,  Millet,  and  Courbet,  and  this  influence  has 
acted  simultaneously  with  the  influence  of  the 
group  of  so-called  "Impressionists"  who  proceed 
from  the  great  naturalist  painters,  and  from  Manet 
conjointly,  and  who  also  acknowledge  a  consider- 
able debt  to  the  lessons  of  Japanese  art.  Courbet 
was  a  master-workman,  only  as  a  painter  he 
remained  in  the  broad  tradition  of  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt,  and   Paul  Veronese.     But    since   Courbet, 
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the  artistic  movement  has  continued,  and  artists 
have  come  into  prominence,  who,  without  having 
Courbet's  solidity  and  beauty  of  execution,  have 
broadened  the  formula  of  painting  by  making  a  more 
profound  study  of  light,  and  by  discarding  more 
completely  than  Courbet  did  the  traditional  methods 
of  schools.  Manet  and  the  "  Impressionists,"  MM. 
Claude  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  Sisley  and 
Mile.  Morisot,  have  gone  a  step  further  than  their 
predecessors  ;  they  have  abandoned  the  prepared 
light  of  the  studio,  and  painted  nature  bathed  in 
real  sunlight.  While  thus  painting  veritably  in  the 
open  air,  they  have  come  to  study  light  in  its  causes 
and  effects,  and  they  have  struggled  valiantly  with 
the  difficulties  of  execution  of  painting  nature  with 
its  diffused  light,  and  its  continual  variations  of 
colouration.  Certainly  it  is  easier  to  command  the 
light  and  control  it  by  curtains  and  screens  and  so 
obtain  tixed  effects  ;  only  the  artist  in  these  con- 
ditions remains  limited  and  conventional.  Nature 
does  not  have  the  simplified  and  purely  con- 
ventional notation  that  the  traditions  of  the  schools 
attribute  to  her.  But  the  force  of  habit  is  such 
that  the  public  was  stupefied  when  the  "  Impres- 
sionists "  exhibited  pictures  with  blue  grass,  violet 
roads,  and  water  flowing  along  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  prism.  Naturallv,  there  was  an  element  of 
exaggeration  in  this  work  ;  but  essentially  the 
observation  of  the  "  Impressionists"  was  true. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  to  Manet  and  the  "Impressionists" 
modern  painting  owes  a  more  exact  research  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  light  having  their  influence 
both  on  design  and  on  colour  ;  it  owes  the  privilege 
of  painting  in  the  clear  light  of  the  sun,  and  of 
seeking  to  render  the  most  delicate  aerial  shades 
and  tones.  Such  seems  to  be  in  general  terms  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  Manet  and  the  "  Impres- 
sionists." E.  V. 


THE    "POCHADE." 

WH.\T  the  French  call  a  "  pochade  "—a 
convenient  term  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent — is  a  rapid  study  of  im- 
pression or  effect,  mainly  by  means  of 
values — that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  incomplete  study, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  passing  eft'ect 
or  a  souvenir  of  a  characteristic  subject  which 
there  is  not  time  to  study  fully.  Painters  of  the 
Impressionist  scJiool  have  brought  the  pochade  to 
such  a  point  that,  with  them,  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  picture.  They  are  able  to  say  and  to  show  a 
good  deal  for  themselves  ;  nevertheless,  they  could 
not  do  so  well  as  Impressionists  if  they  had  not 
the  ability  to  paint  the  same  things  in  a  calmer  and 
more  painstaking  spirit.  It  will  take  at  least  three 
or  four  years'  practice  before  a  beginner  in  painting 
can  usefully  make  pochades  of  the  slightest  sort,  and 
to  do  such  work  direct  from  nature  and  in  a  single 
sitting  as  is  shown  at  the  Impressionist  Exhibition 
at  the  Grafton  Gallery.  As  the  student  attains 
knowledge  and  facility,  he  will   find   it  more    and 


more  useful  to  make  pochades,  as  the  best  possible 
bases  for  pictures  to  be  finished  in  the  studio. 

Sketches  in  the  nature  of  a  pochade  may  be 
made  as  memoranda  on  a  walking  trip  through  a 
country  where  you  intend  afterwards  to  make 
thorough  studies.  In  the  latter  each  tone  should 
be  experimented  with  and  carefully  considered, 
and,  if  necessary,  taken  out  with  the  palette-knife 


Claude  Monet.    Sketch  by  Manet. 

or  the  entire  work  wiped  oft"  with  a  rag  o\-cr  and 
over  again  until  every  tone  is  right  and  harnronious. 
This  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  at 
first,  so  that,  instead  of  thinking  of  making  several 
sketches  a  day,  you  may  be  satisfied  to  make  one 
good  study  per  week,  and  that  of  the  simplest  sort 
of  subject  and  as  near  home  as  possible.  It  is, 
therefore,  well  to  choose  carefully  your  subject 
beforehand,  so  as  not  to  waste  time. 


At  the  recent  Conference  of  Art  Teachers  Mr. 
R.  Catterson  Smith  showed  a  number  of  drawings 
of  some  of  his  younger  pupils  at  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Art  School,  including  several  representa- 
tions of  rabbits  from  life.  Rabbits,  it  may  be 
remarked,  also  afford  an  excellent  preliminary 
study  in  animal  painting.  They  are  readily 
domesticated,  and  when  they  become  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings  prove  very  docile  models. 
Their  forms  are  graceful  enough,  and  the  whites 
and  grays  of  their  fur  are  admirably  adapted  for 
studies  of  texture.  Begin  by  catching  your  rabbit, 
then  sketch  and  draw  him  in  every  position  and 
variety  of  action  you  can  get  him  into.  When  you 
have  become  tolerably  famihar  with  his  form,  paint 
him. 
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THE   PARIS  SALON. 

A  Student's  Remixiscexces  of  Varnishing  Day. 

MARCH  came, and  our  thoughts  went  beyond 
our  little  circle  to  take  in  the  whole  orbit 
of  Continental  art.  The  opening  day  of 
the  Salon  approached.  But  before  the 
breaking  of  that  radiant  day  came  the  ordeal  of 
trial  by  jury  ;  nay,  before  that  the  e.xcited  discussion 
of  what  shall  we  do,  how  shall  we  make  a  hit — even 
how  shall  we  gain  an  entrance  ?  The  strongest  of 
our  fellows  left  the  school  to  undertake  their  works 
in  private  ;  we  missed  their  presence,  but  our  studios 
were  filled  with  rumours  of  their  plans,  and  some 
of  us  could  boast  of  having  seen  first  sketches, 
fingered  costumes,  and  passed  our  judgment  on 
pose  and  detail.  From  the  men's  studio,  too,  "  le 
patron"  and  the  gossipy  "bonne"  brought  us 
fragments  of  news.  Such  and  such  one's  work  was 
"  epatant,"  could  not  fail  of  an  honourable  mention, 
and,  justice  being  done,  "  nn  tel "  could  not  escape 
a  medal.  And  we  shared  their  excitement  and  their 
honours.  Varnishing  day  arrived.  It  always  falls 
on  a  Sunday.  Varnishing  of  course  is  the  merest 
pretext  to  allow  the  artists  and  their  friends  a  chance 
to  view  their  works  before  the  Salon  is  open  to  the 
world.  Happy  were  those  who  possessed  a  ticket 
of  admission.  There  were  pictures  for  all  tastes, 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  crowd,  of  notables — an 
endless  procession.  I  turned  away  from  them,  to 
gaze  at  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  interrupted  a  philo- 
sophic summing  up  of  the  merits  of  the  Impressionist 
school  to  take  in  the  distinguished  traits  of  a  knot  of 
men  made  up  of  world-known  painters  and  sculptors, 
a  duke,  and  a  senator.  Workmen  in  blouses,  varnish 
pots  in  their  hands,  were  still  propelling  the  gigantic 
step-ladders  upon  which  they  operate,  and  here  and 
there  was  seen  some  ill-starred  painter  climbing  to 
the  sky  line  to  glaze  his  picture,  being  too  poor  to 
pay  to  have  it  done.  But  who  stopped  to  sympathise 
with  an  unfortunate  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
works  of  art  !  Students,  passing,  made  their  jokes 
about  the  man  and  his  production,  but  the  crowd 
did  not  see  him. 

I  was  in  the  studio  of  a  very  great  artist  a 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Salon,  and, 
awaiting  my  turn  to  address  him,  listened  to  the 
following  appeal  by  a  poorly  dressed  man  with  a 
troubled  face,  in  answer  to  the  salutation  of  "the 
master." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am.  Monsieur — I  am  distressed  by 
the  position  given  to  my  picture  in  the  Salon  ;  it  is 
absolutely  spoiled.  It  is  a  work  of  many  small  figures 
which  in  their  high  position  have  the  appearance  of 
tiny  puppets.     I " 

The  Maslfr  (coldly)  :  "  Monsieur  has  only  to  write 
to  the  jury  if  he  thinks  himself  unjustly  treated." 

Artist:  "  Pardon  me  ;  that  is  what  I  have  done 
without  effect.  Now,  a  word  from  Monsieur  would 
make  everything  right.  My  picture  represents  two 
years'  labour,  and  I  have  depended  upon  its  success. 
I " 

The  Master  (conclusively)  :  "  I  regret  it  ;  but  I  can- 
not interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the  jury."     And 


the  poor  man,  with  a  profound  and  piteous  saluta- 
tion, went  away. 

But  the  rejected  of  one  day  may  be  the  masters 
of  the  next.  Remember  Millet,  and  Rousseau,  and 
Corot,  and  Courbet.  Corot  laughingly  used  to 
relate  the  debut  of  one  of  his  pictures.  "  No  one 
looked  at  it,"  he  said, "  until,  remembering  that  people 
are  like  flies,  I  went  and  stood  before  it.  Then  two 
people  came.  The  man  said,  '  Well,  now,  that  is 
not  bad  ;  there  is  something  in  this.'  '  Come  away,' 
said  the  woman  ; '  it's  horrid.'  "  Later  the  picture 
sold  for  more  than  twenty- five  thousand  francs,  and 
the  proud  possessor  gave  a  dinner  in  its  honour. 
But  Corot  could  well  afford  to  smile  ;  he  never 
knew  privation.  J.  Sutherland. 


A   STUDY  OF   TULIPS. 

A  FEW  hints  may  be  useful  for  painting  such 
a  study  as  that  by  Mr.  Dangon,  given  on 
pages  192-3.  Of  course  we  do  not  counsel 
the  copying  of  the  drawing,  but  this 
graceful  arrangement  may  well  serve  as  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  amateur  in  the  representation  of  actual 
llowers.  The  careful  shading  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  model  will  suggest  the  proper 
direction  of  the  brush-work  in  the  treatment  of 
such  a  subject  in  oil  colours,  from  nature. 

Let  the  background  be  light  warm  gray,  rather 
blue  in  quality.  A  shadow  thrown  behind  the 
Howers,  falling  a  little  below  and  to  the  right,  will 
improve  the  general  effect. 

The  two  tulips  to  the  right  are  yellow,  with 
bright  red  markings  towards  the  centre.  The  light- 
coloured  double  tulip  on  the  left  is  pale  salmon 
pink.  The  green  leaves  are  light,  cool  and  gray  in 
quality  of  colour.  The  stamens  are  purplish 
black. 

To  paint  such  tulips  in  oil  colours  begin  with  the 
background,  and  use  for  the  general  tone  white, 
yellow  ochre,  a  very  little  ivory  black,  cobalt  or 
permanent  blue,  madder  lake,  and  light  red.  In 
the  shadows  use  less  white  with  more  ivory  black, 
and  substitute  burnt  Sienna  for  light  red.  The 
yellow  tones  may  be  painted  with  light  cadmium, 
white,  yellow  ochre,  and  a  very  little  ivory  black, 
raw  umber  and  burnt  Sienna  being  added  in  the 
shadows,  while  omitting  vermilion  and  light  red. 
For  the  salmon-pink  tulip  use  white,  yellow 
ochre,  madder  lake,  and  a  very  little  ivory  black, 
adding  raw  umber  and  light  red  in  the  shadows. 
Paint  the  stamens  with  ivory  black,  permanent 
blue,  white,  madder  lake,  and  burnt  Sienna.  For 
the  green  leaves  use  permanent  blue,  white,  light 
cadmium,  madder  lake,  and  ivory  black,  adding 
burnt  Sienna  and  raw  umber  in  the  shadows. 


Do  not  be  afraid  to  scrape  out  anything  you  do 
not  hke  and  paint  it  over  again.  It  is  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  twist  a  mistake  into  shape.  You  can 
remove  paint  several  days  old  with  a  rag  and  a 
little  turpentine. 
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The  Wood=carvers'  Tools. 


(Continued  from  page  129.) 


IT  will  be  observed  in  these  illustrations  that  the 
panel  in  process  of  being  carved  is  mounted 
on  to  a  rough  board,  in  order  to  receive  the 
bench  screw,  as  well  as  to  give  more  resistance 
to  the  carver.  In  gluing  the  two  boards  together 
only  a  few  spots  of  glue  are  necessary  ;  if  too 
much  glue  is  used,  the  panel  is  liable  to  split  when 
they  are  separated.  For  this  purpose  use  a  large 
straight  chisel,  gradually  inserting  it  between  the 
two  panels,  by  means  of  the  mallet,  going  round 
each  side,  until  the  two  come  apart.  Force  must 
not  be  used. 

The   panel  being  iirmly  screwed  to  the   bench 
and  the  outline  traced  on,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 


round  the  outline  with  a  gouge  and  make  a  still 
further  clearance  (Fig.  2).  Finally,  a  very  flat 
gouge  is  used,  known  as  an  "extra  flat,"  with 
which  the  correct  outline  is  obtained,  and  the  sides 
of  the  relief  made  smooth  and  vertical.  On  no 
account  at  this  stage  should  the  sides  be  undercut. 
The  ground  is  then  made  level  with  a  bent  back 
ground  tool,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  previous 
article. 

Fig.  3  is  the  original  from  which  the  student  is 
working,  and,  being  only  little  over  three-eights  of 
an  inch  in  relief,  can  be  grounded  out  in  the  usual 
way,  and  not  in  planes,  as  described  with  the  goat's 
head  and  festoon.     The   tendrils,  however,  at  flrst 


Fig.  I 

How  TO  Use 

THE  Mallet: 

Cutting 

Down 


waste  away  the  wood  from  the  ground  with  a  large 
quick  gouge,  using  the  mallet  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
The  head  of  the  mallet  should  rest  securely  on  the 
fingers,  and,  consequently,  a  round-headed  one  flts 
in  more  comfortably  ;  the  handle  should  be  iirmly 
grasped,  so  that  the  carver  can  make  a  steady 
regular  stroke.  The  left  hand  guides  and  entirely 
controls  the  tool. 

When  the  wood  has  been  cut  away  as  much  as 
possible  by  this  process,  the  carver  proceeds  to  cut 


should  be  left  in  the  mass,  and  then  sloped  to  the 
requisite  height  before  the  details  are  defined. 
For  doing  this  in  the  hrst  stages,  the  use  of  a  small 
fluter  is  advisable,  and  also  it  is  better  to  use  this 
in  grounding  out  the  lower  parts  of  the  relief  ;  it 
allows  more  play  to  the  curves,  for  if  they  are  once 
cut  down,  the  line  is  a  hard  and-fast  one  and 
cannot  be  altered.  For  this  design  the  leaves 
would  be  the  better  for  a  rather  more  conventional 
treatment. 
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Figs.  4  and  5  show  two  different  ways  of  holding 
the  tool  for  modelling,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called 
by  the  wood-carver,  "hosting  in."  In  Fig.  4,  the 
left  hand  gnides  the  tool,  whilst  the  right  hand 
presses  it  forward  ;  but,  though  very  eft'ectual,  it  is 
not  such  a  popular  position  as  Fig.  5,  in  which  the 
two  hands  are  guiding  and  pressing  forward. 
Always  commence  the  bosting  in  with  rather  a 
quick  gouge ;  it  responds  better  to  the  form 
required,  and,  the  corners  of  the  tool  being  free  of 
the  wood,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  it 
splitting  as  there  would  be  if  a  flatter  tool  were 
used,  when  the  whole  of  it  may  be  embedded  in 
the  wood. 

Both  hands  have  an  equal  share  of  work  to  do, 
so  the  cutter  should  feel  equally  at  ease  with 
either  of  them.  The  tools  must  be  held  firmly, 
whilst  the  wrists  and  arms  should  be  kept  lissome, 


Fig.  2.— Cutting  down  the  Outline. 


and  on  no  account  should  they  be  stiffened, 
wood-carver's  motto  must  be  "  Firm  but  free." 

Eleaxor  Rowe. 


The 


Measure  as  little  as  possible.  If  you  carve  two 
balanced  sides  of  a  design  and  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely alike,  do  not  let  that  worry  you  ;  strive  for  a 
good  general  eft'ect.  This  variation  is  often  sought 
Ijy  the  artistic  worker  so  as  to  avoid  the  mechanical 
accuracy  of  the  machine  product. 


"FINISH." 

IN    a    lecture     deli- 
vered at  the  Roval 
Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  W. 
Aumonier   pointed    out 
the    importance    of    all 
carving    being    treated 
according  to  the  posi- 
tion   it    is    to    occupy. 
He   said  :    "  Not    only 
the     design,     but     the 
actual      carving      itself 
should     be    considered 
with     a    view     to     the 
position    it   is    to    take 
and    the    light    it    will 
receive.     Thus,  even  if 
quite  close  to  the  eye, 
where,    of    course,    its 
position     warrants      or 
demands    a    certain    a- 
mount  of  finish,  it  must 
be     remembered     that 
real  finish  rather  means 
perfection  of  form  than 
smoothness  of  surface. 
So   that   even   there   it 
should  ■  still    show     its 
cuts  and  its  tool  marks 
fearlessly,  and  be  deep- 
ened in  parts  to  make 
it  tell  its  proper  tale  in 
the    combined    scheme 
of    decoration  ;    while, 
if   it    is   going   a   great 
height  or  distance  from 
the   eye,   it   should   be 
left   as   rough   as    ever 
j-ou  can  leave  it.     The 
only   points    that    have 
to  be  regarded  are  the 
outlines,     varieties      of 
planes,  and  depths,  and 
if     these     be    properly 
considered,    everything 
else  will    take   care   of 
itself,     and     then     the 
whole  work  cannot  be 
left  too  rough.    Its  very 
roughness  and  choppy 
cuts  will  give  it  a  soft- 
ness and  quality  that  no 
amount    of    smoothing 
or  high  finish  can  pos- 
sibly  attain    to."      Mr. 
George     Jack,     in     his 
"Wood-carving"  (John 
Hogg),     quotes     these 
remarks,      and      adds  : 
"  Beware      of      putting 
a  wrong  interpretation 
upon  the  word  '  rough ' 
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Fig.  3.— The  Model. 
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— refer  to  what  he  says  of  the  points  to  be 
regarded,  i.e.,  the  '  varieties  of  planes  and  depths.' 
If  they  are  right  the  '  roughness '  is  not  Hkely  to  be 
of  the  offensive  kind." 


doubt  is  frankly  recognised  by  the  authors.  "  Was 
Sheraton  the  introducer  of  satinwood,  of  kingwood, 
and  of  tulipwood  ?  "  is  asked.  "  Did  he,  in  seeking 
after  colour,  invent  what  is  known  as  '  harewood,' 
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Fig.  4 

"  BOSTING 
IN" 

GUIDING  WITH 
THE  LHFT   HAND 
AND  PRESSING 
FORWARD  WITH 
THE  RIGHT 


THE    discussion    on   "Inlaid    Mahogany    and 
Satinwood"  constitutes  perhaps  the   most 
interesting    chapter     in     that     fascinating 
volume,    "  Old     English     Furniture,"     by 
Frederick  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie,  just  published  by 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.  (7s.  6d.  net).     Naturally  it  is 


which  is  sycamore  dyed  a  delicate  pale  shade~of 
brown  ?  Was  it  he  who,  dyeing  sycamore,  thought 
also  of  staining  some  white  wood  the  delicate  green, 
which  seems  most  exquisite  of  all  as  a  companion  to 
the  apricot  of  satinwood  ?  iStrange  woods  had  been 
used    in    the    past   (there  were    cabinets    made  of 


Fig.  5 
Another 

WAY  OF 
"  BOSTlNG 
IN" 


chiefly  concerned  with  Sheraton,  with  whom  this 
dainty  style  of  inlaying  as  a  means  of  decorating 
furniture  is  identified,  albeit  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  originated  with  that  excellent  artist.     The 


lignum  vitee  or  guaiacum  in  Stuart  times),  was  it 
seeing  one  of  them  that  urged  him  to  seek  for  new 
kinds  ?  Or  was  it  accident  which  brought  satin- 
wood  into  England,  and  within  his  reach,  just  at  that 
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time  ?  Accident,  at  any  rate,'idid  not  bring  him 
harewood,  or  the  green  stained  wood,  both  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  EngHsh  furniture.  Tulip- 
wood  was  much  used  in  France  to  make  cabinets 
and  secretaries,  but  not  to  inlay  with.  However  it 
came   about,  we  are  lucky   in    the   possession  of 


w 


'HY  must  the  background  for  statuary 
always  be  maroon  or  '  old  gold  '  ? " 
someone  asks.  There  is  no  such 
necessity.    As  a  general  rule,  it  is  true, 

such  warm  neutral  colours  are   considered  safest  ; 

full  colours  are  most  desirable  as  a  background  for 


CARVED   FRAME 
(ROSE-OF-YORK) 
WITH  FULL-SIZED 
DETAIL  •    BY  EDITHA 
R-    PLOWDEN 


Sheraton's  furniture.  His  exquisite  satinwood 
pieces  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce,  though  the 
exact  reproduction  of  all  other,  even  the  finest 
furniture,  is,  I  know,  possible  for  a  consideration." 
We  shall  review  the  volume  more  fully  later. 
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bronzes.  As  a  background  for  marble  statues  or 
plaster,  tender  colours,  as  a  rule,  harmonise  best. 
Delicate  greens,  azures  and  purple  grays,  citrons, 
lilacs  and  chocolates  may  all  be  suitable  if  in 
harmony  with  the  general  colour  scheme. 

p 


Modern  English  Wood=carvers. 


III.— QEORQE    JACK. 


IN  much  of  Mr.  Jack's  work  one  feels  an  Oriental 
influence,  particularly  in  his  designs  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  their  execution.  He  is 
always  anxious  to  impress  on  his  students  the 
immense  value  of  "  pattern  background "  and 
economy  in  the  attainment  of  effect.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  advises  them  to  study  the  various 
frets  and   interlaced  straps,  and  the  treatment  of 


the  sixteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  is  full 
of  beautiful  examples  of  this  low  relief  treat- 
ment, although  one  must  admit  that  it  does  not 
show  the  same  spontaneity  in  the  use  of  the  wood 
and  tools  that  we  lind  in  the  earlier  Gothic  work. 
Concerning  the  much-discussed  question  of  the 
propriety  of  students  copying  old  carvings  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Mr.  Jack  says,  by  all 


The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  •  Carved  Panel 
FOR  the  Front  of  a 
Pulpit  in  Oak  •  by 
George   Jack 


Oriental  foliage,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  kept,  practically,  on  one  plane,  with  a  deep 
angular  cut  down  the  lobe  or  division  of  each  lobe. 
He  does  not,  however,  object  altogether  to  the 
foliage  disappearing  into  the  background,  but  he 
objects  to  the  way  in  which  this  effect  is  produced 
in  some  modern  carving. 

The  Renaissance  wood  work  of  the  first  half  of 


means  let  them  study  and  sketch  at  the  Museum  so 
long  as  their  studies  are  properly  directed  ;  but  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  one  would  like  to  know  his 
views. 

Equally  important,  if  not  even  more  so,  he 
considers,  are  students'  visits  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  for  studying  and  sketching.  Naturally, 
he   regards    the    introduction   of    animal    life    into 
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ornament  as  adding  greatly  to  its  interest.  His 
own  slcetches  in  this  direction  are  delightful.  The 
eagle  lectern  illnstrated  herewith  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  turns 
them  to  account. 

The  pencil  sketch  on  another  page  represents  a 
humorous  composition  he  has  introduced  in  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  rail  of  a  cabinet,  with  a 
conventional  arrangement  of  thistle  leaves,  forming 
the  background. 

The  academic  study  of  the  human  figure  Mr. 
Jack  thinks  quite   unnecessary  for  the  carver  ;  in 


Margaret  panel,  which  constitutes  the  only  decora- 
tion of  a  simply  constructed  lectern:  "  The  Saint 
appears  in  the  act  of  snatching  her  robe  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  with  her  left  hand,  while  with  her 
right  she  firmly  grasps  her  shepherd's  staff  ;  over 
her  right  shoulder  are  seen  the  sheep  which  she 
was  tending,  and  on  her  left  the  dove  and  her 
typical  daisy,  to  which  she  gave  her  name 
(Marguerite)  as  the  emblem  of  innocence  and 
meekness." 

The  ivory  bosses  included  among  the  illustrations 
in  the  present  notice,  perhaps  should  not  appear  in 


CARVED    LECTERN 
BY   GEORGE    JACK 


fact,  he  holds  that  the  carver  will  do  more  suitable 
work  without  the  knowledge  of  anatomy.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  cites  the  treatment  of 
the  figure  in  the  wood-carvings  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  as  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  realistic  efforts  of  the  present  day. 

The  panel  on  page  i86,  illustrating  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  is  one  of  the  panels  of  a  pulpit. 
Another  panel,  for  an  altar,  represents  the  En- 
tombment. Both  examples  evince  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  conventions  of  Medi;evalism. 

Another    interesting    piece    of   work    is    his    St. 


an  article  professing  to  deal  only  with  wood-carving, 
but  they  are  so  dainty  and  original  and  so  full 
of  suggestions  to  the  wood-carver,  that  no  apology 
would  seem  necessary  for  their  introduction.  They 
were  carved  in  ivory,  for  the  decoration  of  a  book,* 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  leather  binding 
from  friction  ;  consequently  the  centres  are  in  the 
highest  relief.  The  variety  of  the  designs  affords 
a   refreshing   change  from  the  everlasting  Tudor 

*  Through  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  object  for  wliich 
they  were  designed,  they  have  been  reproduced  here  larger 
than  was  intended  by  Mr.  Jack. 
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rose  and  Marguerite,  which  seem  to  suggest  about 
the  only  motives  for  the  boss  or  patera — a  useful 
and  indeed  often  an  obligatory  feature  in  the 
decoration  of  wood  work,  but  one,  however,  which 
need  not  be  uninteresting. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  shown 
some  instances  of  this  able  craftsman's  treatment 
of  foliage  and  flowers  on  a  broader  scale,  but  no 
suitable  example  was  available.  Mr.  Jack's  manual, 
"Wood-carving,"  has  been  so  recently  reviewed 


Pyrogravure  in  Interior 
Decoration. 

NOT  many  years  ago  ji\rogravine — or  poker- 
work,  as  it  was  then  literally  and  accurately 
designated — was  merely  a  fad  with  which 
young  ladies  and  others  whiled  away  their 
leisure   time.      Now  it    has   become   a   branch   of 
decorative  art  of  more  or  less  importance,  accord- 


IvoRY  Bosses.    Designed  and  Executed  by  George  Jack. 

The  originals  from  which  these  photographs  were  taken  were  much  smaller,  having 
been   designed  for   the   protection  of   the  sides  of  the   leather-binding  of  a  book. 


in  this  magazine,  that  I  will  only  remark  that  the 
teacher  will  find  it  full  of  suggestions,  to  be 
elaborated  and  worked  out. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Jack  has  designed  furniture 
for  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.  His  own  work,  besides 
carving,  includes  metal  work  and  gesso,  and  he  is 
teacher  of  applied  design  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  and  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  South 
Kensington. 


ing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Fosdick,  the  clever  American  whose  panel  of 
Lady  Godiva  we  reproduced  recently,  applies  it' 
to  large  wall  panels,  showing  that  very  rich  and 
striking  effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  combination 
of  dark  lines,  gilt  spaces,  and  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wood. 

There    is    no   reason  why  a  large  room   or    hall 
might  not  be  artistically  treated  in  burnt  wood,  and 
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if  combined  with  other  modes  of  decoration,  the 
effect  need  not  be  at  all  sombre.  A  wainscoted 
and  open-ceiled  hall,  or  dining-room,  or  library,  of 
Gothic  or  early  Renaissance  design,  would  offer  the 
best  field  for  such  an  attempt,  and  oak,  stained 
brown,  would  be  the  most  favourable  wood.  The 
architectural  mouldings  should  be  left  plain,  and  the 
decoration  should  be  confined  to  the  panels  of  wall 
and  doors  and  the  beams  and  panels  of  the  ceiling. 
For  the  beams  a  bold  running  vine  pattern,  forming 


delicately  traced  design,  and  to  be  helped  out  by  a 
more  liberal  application  of  painting  and  gilding.  As 
a  rule,  blue  makes  the  most  effective  ground  colour, 
and  festoons  of  fruit,  or  strap  and  ribbon-work  in  the 
Renaissance  manner,  on  either  side  of  a  central 
medallion,  will  be  found  effective  in  most  instances. 
The  fruits,  Howers,  and  borders  may  be  touched 
with  colour,  as  well  as  gilding,  but  the  colours  are 
best  applied  after  the  panels  are  in  place,  and  it  is 
possible  to  judge  of  their  effect.     Such  designs  as 


Ivory  Bosses.    Designed  and  Executed  by  George  Jack. 

The  originals  from  which  these  photographs  were  taken  were  much  smaller,  having 
been  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  sides  of  the  leather-binding  of  a  book. 


openings  to  ibe  [occupied  by  medallions,  would  be 
appropriate.  The  vine  should  be  outlined  deeply,  so 
that  it  will  form  an  incised  relief  ;  and  the  highest 
parts  may  be  brought  out  with  a  little  rough  gilding. 
The  openings  may  be  filled  with  shields  painted  in 
bright  colours,  or  with  conventional  rosettes.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  beams  should  be  decidedly 
holder  and  less  elaborate  than  that  of  the  panels 
between,  which   require  to  be  filled  with   a   inore 


are  coinmonly  used  in  stamped  leather  work, 
lincrusta,  anaglypta,  and  stamped  wall-papers  may 
often  be  adapted  to  use  in  such  a  ceiling  as  we  are 
describing  ;  but  the  adapter  should  merely  select 
from  them  such  details  as  can  be  rearranged  with 
reference  to  the  dimensions  of  his  panels  and 
the  general  architectural  scheme  of  the  room. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  well  to  make  the  design  sym- 
metrical, with  a  very  marked  and  important  centre. 
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The  panelling  of  walls,  doors,  and  mantel  calls 
for  yet  more  careful  treatment,  and  if  judiciously 
introduced,  light  coloured  woods,  such  as  maple,  or, 
in  very  small  panels,  boxwood  may  liave  an  ex- 
cellent effect.  In  this  latter  case  the  various 
methods  of  scorching  and  staining  the  wood  come 
into  play.  Sole-leather,  also,  gives  very  good  and 
somewhat  pecuhar  results.  As  it  burns  to  a  sharp 
edge,  the  line  produced  may  be  very  clean  and  pre- 
cise, while  even  the  fine-grained  woods  give  always 
a  broken  line.  Leather  has  the  further  advantage 
that  the  background  may  be  enriched  by  stamping 
with  small  hand  stamps.  It  may  be  painted 
upon  with  opaque  oil  paint  used  thickly,  without 
any  preparation  ;  or  it  may  be  silvered  and  then 
painted  over  the  silvering  with  transparent  colours. 


out  the  masses  of  the  design,  which  should  be  care- 
fully outhned,  using  several  tools,  so  as  to  obtain 
varying  depths  and  widths  of  line.  R.  Jervis. 


A   CARVED    BRACKET    FOR   KING 
EDWARD  VII. 

IN  Miss  Eleanor  Kowe's  notice  last  month  of  the 
work  of  Miss  E.  R.  Plowden,  as  a  wood-carver, 
she  mentioned  the  design  of  a  Celtic  bracket 
which  the  latter  had  the  honour  of  carrying 
out  from  suggestions  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyle.  Unfortunately,  no  photograph 
was  procurable,  as  the  bracket  was  already  at 
Balmoral,  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  to  whom  it  was  presented.     Miss  Plowden, 


Pencil  Sketch,  by  George  Jack,  of  Detail  of  a  Carved  Cabinet. 


It  is  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  to  give  their 
general  form  to  objects  by  means  of  pyrogravure. 
All  architectural  embellishments,  such  as  columns, 
mouldings,  carvings  in  high  relief,  and  the  shaping 
of  chair-backs  and  other  furniture  should  be  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  manner.  The  province  of  the 
pyrogravurist  is  to  decorate  the  surfaces  left  by 
carpenter  and  carver.  If  properly  executed,  his 
work  blends  well  with  both  carved  and  painted 
work,  and  forms  an  intermediate  sort  of  decoration, 
which  should  tend  to  produce  a  harmonious  general 
effect.  In  the  case  of  oak  furniture  the  acid  stain 
may  be  used  to  give  colour  to  the  ground,  saving 


however,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make  us'a  drawing 
of  it  from  the  wax  model  sketch,  which  we, reproduce 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  bracket  is  about  one  foot 
in  height.  It  was  carved  in  pine  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Grinnvood,  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving. 


The  kind  of  wood  to  use  for  pyrogravure  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  decoration. 
For  the  frieze  of  a  room  or  a  large  panel  to  go  over 
a  chimney-piece,  soft  wood  would  be  best,  for  it 
allows  of  bold  treatment  of  lines .  But  if  you  were  in- 
tending to  ornament  a  jewel-box,  hard  wood  would 
be  best,  because  it  lends  itself  to  delicate  work. 
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A  CELTIC  BRACKET 
AT  BALMORAL  CASTLE 
DESIGNED  BY  H.R.H. 
PRINCESS  LOUISE 
DUCHESS    OF    ARGYLE 
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PENCIL  DRAWING  MADE  FROM 
THE  WAX  MODEL  SKETCH  BY 
EDITHA    R-    PLOWDEN 

THE  ACTUAL  HEIGHT 
OF  THE  BRACKET  IS 
ABOUT  ONE  FOOT 
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Working;  Drawings. 

HINTS    FOR   THEIR    PREPARATION    FOR    EMBROIDERY,    DECO- 
RATIVE     PAINTING,     STAINED     GLASS,     AND     OTHER     WORK. 


w 


ORKING  DRAWINGS  vary  with  the 
ditterent  trades  and  processes  concerned 
in  decorating  on  a  large  scale.  The 
working  drawing,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
"  cutting  drawing  "  of  a  worker  in  stained  glass  is 
quite  different  from  that  used  by  an  embroiderer. 
That  of  a  decorative  painter,  used  to  make  his 
stencils  by,  is  an  elaborate  outline,  as  large  as  the 
intended  work.  That  of  a  repousse  worker  or  a 
carver,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  mere  architect's 
sketch  a  few  inches  wide,  and  leaving  all  details 
to  the  workman.  Such  rough  sketches  may,  how- 
ever, be  dismissed  from  consideration  ;  what  we 
wish  to  deal  with  here  are  the  full-size  drawings 
given  by  the  designer  to  the  worker  to  guide  him. 
In  many  cases  they  are  tracings  from  the  cartoon 
or  enlarged  photograph  of  the  design,  and  in  some 
cases  these  are  traced  off  once  more  on  the  can- 
vas, panel,  or  other  material  to  be  decorated.  In 
a  few  trades  full-size  outline  drawings  on  stiff 
paper  are  required,  and  when  the  work  is  a  mosaic 
composed  of  large  pieces  which  ha\e  to  be  cut  to 
shape,  two  such  drawings  or  tracings  are  required, 
one  of  them  to  be  cut  up  into  "  cutting  pieces."  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  the  se\eral  kinds  of  work 
in  order. 

What  an  embroiderer  means  by  a  "  working 
drawing,"  at  least  when  dealing  with  a  designer,  is 
the  cartoon  itself.  Embroiderers,  as  a  rule,  make 
their  own  tracings  from  the  cartoon.  They  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  material  on  which  they  are  taken, 
thin  muslin,  machine  net,  stiff  brown  paper, 
ordinary  tracing  paper  and  tissue  paper  being  most 
used.  When  the  tracing  (which  is  the  actual  work- 
ing drawing)  is  made  on  transparent  tracing  muslin 
it  is  intended  to  be  entirely  covered  over  by  the 
embroidery  or  apphque.  The  blank  parts  are  cut 
away  with  the  scissors  after  the  design  is  tacked  on 
to  the  stuff  which  is  to  be  ornamented.  A  muslin 
tracing  should,  therefore,  be  used  only  when  the 
pattern  is  large  and  effective  and  the  material 
strong  enough  to  support  it.  In  conveying  a  large 
design  to  a  Himsy  material  a  tracing  on  net  or 
tissue  paper  is  preferred.  The  work  done,  the  net 
is  pulled  out  thread  by  thread,  or  the  tissue  paper 
picked  away  in  little  shreds.  When  the  design  is 
complicated  and  contains  many  delicate  lines, 
vegetable  tracing  paper  must  be  used,  unless  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  closely  woven  silk  or  linen  stuff, 
the  design  can  be  transferred,  by  means  of  blue 
transfer  paper  and  a  bone  or  agate  tracing  point,  to 
the  stuff  itself.  Outline  tracings  or  drawings  are 
seldom  used  except  for  applique  work.  The 
different  parts  of  the  pattern  are  lettered  with  the 
names  of  the  requisite  colours  ;  they  are   then  cut 


apart  ;  the  various  coloured  silks  or  velvets  or 
plushes  which  are  to  make  up  the  work  are  cut 
into  shape  by  them  ;  they  are  next  laid  in  jilace  on 
the  stuff  which  is  to  serve  as  backing,  following  the 
cartoon,  which  is  hung  up  in  sight,  and  the  pieces 
of  velvet  or  other  fabrics  are  stitched  on  over  them. 
At  times  several  thicknesses  of  paper  and  even  of 
pasteboard  are  thus  used  to  stiffen  and  "  raise"  the 
design. 

The  decorative  painter's  working  drawing  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  pounce  or  stencil.  The  former 
is  merely  a  brown  paper  outline  drawing  punctured 
all  along  the  lines  with  a  pin  or,  more  cjuickly, 
with  a  "  tracing  wheel,"  which  may  be  bought  for 
a  few  pence  at  the  embroidery  shops.  Held  up 
against  the  light,  the  drawing  is  seen  to  be  outlined 
in  little  holes  through  the  paper.  This  perforated 
working  drawing  is  fastened  up  against  the  wall  or 
ceiling  or  panel  to  be  operated  upon.  With  a  wad 
of  cotton  dipped  in  red  or  blue  or  black  powdcjed 
crayon,  the  decorator  goes  all  over  it,  pressing 
upon  it  and  forcing  the  coloured  powder  through 
the  holes,  so  that  when  the  paper  is  removed  the 
design  will  be  found  outlined  in  coloured  dots  upon 
the  surface  to  be  painted  upon.  Steiicils  are  more 
difficult  to  make,  but  of  more  use  when  made  than 
the  perforated  outline.  The  forms  are  cut  out  of  a 
sheet  of  thick  brown  paper  with  a  very  sharp  pen- 
knife. To  obtain  details  comjiletely  isolated,  and 
obviate  the  "  bars"  that  must  be  left  in  a  stencil  to 
give  strength  to  the  pierced  pattern,  the  Japanese 
have  adopted  a  very  clever  device.  They  cut  the 
stencil  through  two  thicknesses  of  stiff  paper, 
not  caring  whether  certain  parts  are  wholly 
detached.  Then,  laying  a  very  hue  open  network 
between,  they  reunite  the  two  layers  for  the  com- 
plete stencil  plate.  A  large,  heavy  piece  of  window 
glass  is  placed  between  the  paper  and  the  table 
when  cutting,  because  the  point  of  the  knife  might 
otherwise  stick  in  the  wood  and  make  a  false  cut, 
which  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  stencil. 
When  the  cutting  is  Ihiished  the  paper  is  varnished 
heavily  on  both  sides  to  further  stiffen  it  and  to 
make  it  possible  to  clean  it  of  any  paint  that  may 
stick  to  the  edges.  Good  decorative  painters  now 
use  stencils  very  freely,  painting  details  free-hand 
and  blending  tints  at  will  within  the  boundaries 
furnished  by  them.  A  second  set  of  stencils  is 
often  used  on  a  wall  or  frieze  already  bearing  a 
pattern  put  on  by  means  of  another  set.  Thus  a 
pattern  of  leaves  and  branches  may  be  crossed  by 
another  one  of  swallows  on  the  wing,  and  all  the 
details  in  both  may  be  painted  as  freely  as  they 
would  be  if  it  were  in  an  easel  picture.  R.  Jkrvis. 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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PEN      DRAWING      FOR      REPRODUCTION. 


Simple  Study  of  Chestnut  Foliage,  Decoratively  Treated. 

(First  of  a  Series  of  Roundels  (suitable  for  Pyrogravure  or  Painting). 
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Marquetry  Wood=stainin§:. 


Stained  Wood  Clock-case. 
By  W.  &  A.  Daniell. 


O LOURING  wood  to  imitate 
inlays  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  2,000  years — 
witness  the  decoration 
of  a  chair  in  this  manner 
in  the  fourth  Egyptian 
Room  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that 
marquetry  stainers  have 
mostly  endeavoured  to 
cop}'  genuine  marquetry 
that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered hardly  worthy 
of  a  place  among  artistic 
crafts.  A  recent  writer 
on  staining,  for  instance. 


after  giving  some  account  of  true  marquetry,  says  : 
"  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  how, 
by  means  of  stains,  we  may  reproduce  in  an  artistic 
manner  the  effects  of  some  of  the  liest  inlays  of 
former  days."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
persons  of  taste  have  looked  with  disdain  on  a 
branch  of  work  which,  apparently,  pretends  to  be 
something  it  is  not.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
and  legitimate,  to  treat  wood  decoratively  by  means 
of  stains,  with  no  other  object  than  to  beautify  it. 
In  this  way  alone  is  the  practice  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

There  is  a  large  choice  of  woods  which  'are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  .\mong  the  lighter  kinds 
we  have  pine,  American  bass,  holly,  sycamore, 
chestnut,  and  maple,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
wood  be  well  seasoned,  as,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  damping  it,  it  is  liable  to  warp.  There  are  so 
many  sorts  of  stains  in  the  market  that  it  is  a  little 
difhcult  to  know  which  to  choose.  When  large 
quantities  are  required,  one  may  prepare  them 
oneself,  but  no  little  technical  knowledge  and  a 
good  deal  of  experimenting  are  called  for  m  order 
to  do  this  satisfactorily.  If  only  small  quantities  are 
required,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  buy  the  Stevens 
Avater-stains,  the  "  Marquo  "  stains,  or  those  made  by 
the  Working  Ladies'  Guild,  or  those  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Scott.  They  are  all  good  in  their  way.  The  usual 
colours  are  rosewood,  walnut,  mahogany,  oak, 
satinwood,  yellow,  scarlet,  blue,  green,  and  ebony. 

The  wood  must  iirst  be  thoroughly  rubbed  down 
•with  glass-paper,  No.  li,  wrapped  round  a  block 
of  wood.  The  rubbing  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain.  The  wood  should  then  be  damped 
all  over  to  make  the  grain  rise,  and  again  be 
rubbed  smooth,  this  time  with  No.  o  glass-paper. 
The  design  should  now  be  traced  on  the  wood, 
stamp  edging  being  used  to  secure  it  in  position. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  staining.  If  the 
wood  is  very  soft  and  absorbent,  it  should  be 
brushed  over  with  a  preparing  solution,  which  also 
will  prevent  the  colours  running.  The  edges 
-should  also   be  treated   with  the  solution,  as  they 


greedily  absorb  the  stain.  The  background  should 
next  be  painted  in.  The  effect  of  two  or  three 
coats  carefully  laid  on  will  be  far  better 
than  that  of  one  dark  wash,  consequently  the 
stain  must  be  diluted  with  water  to  a  much 
lighter-  shade  than  is  ultimately  required.  The 
quantity   of  stain  that   will   be   needed   should  be 


DECORATIVB  WOOD-STAINING.   ByW.&  A.  DaNIELL. 

mixed  in  a  saucer  before  the  work  is  begun,  for  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  match  the  shade  after- 
wards. It  is  well  to  have  a  few  odd  pieces 
of  wood  at  hand  for  testing  the  stain  before  apply- 
ing it  to  the  object  to  be  decorated.  Use  a  large, 
soft  brush,  and  work  from  left  to  right  in  the  same 
way  as  in  laying  a  wash  in  water-colour,  keeping 
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the  brush  somewhat  less  moist  when  painting 
around  the  outlines.  The  first  coat  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  next  one  is  applied,  and 
if  the  grain  again  swells  and  roughens  the  surface, 
it  must  be  lightly  rubbed  down  with  the  finest 
glass-paper.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  save  old  pieces 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  new  are  too  rough  even 
when  quite  fine. 

The  selection  of  the  colour  for  the  background 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Should  the  wood 
be  well  marked,  it  is  better  to  use  a  lighter  stain, 
unless  the  markings  would  interfere  with  the 
scheme  of  the  design.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  final  polishing  or  oiling  will  darken  the 
colours.  Where  the  wood  is  cut  across  the  end  of 
the  grain,  the  stain  will  be  soaked  up  more  readily 
and  will  be  darker  in  colour ;  therefore  a  paler 
shade  of  stain  should  be  used. 

We  now  come  to  the  colouring  of  the  design, 
and  here  the  worker's  taste  must  be  the  chief 
guide.  Bright  tints  must  be  avoided  ;  blues, 
yellows,  and  reds  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  be 
diluted  until  the  stain  be  pale  and  soft  in  colour. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  afterwards  polished,  a  good 
yellow  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  part  un- 
coloured,  for  the  polish  itself  will  impart  to  it  a 
beautiful,  mellow  tone.  When  the  design  is 
based  on  plant  form  the  natural  gradations  of 
colour  should  be  followed.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  water-colour  painting,  graduating  with 
water  the  strength  of  the  colours  ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  soak  the  wood  too  freely,  otherwise 
the  surface  will  roughen. 

For  the  veining  of  the  leaves,  other  markings 
and  outlines,  use  a  fine  sable  brush.  Some 
workers  prefer  to  use  a  pen  for  this,  but  much 
greater  freedom  is  obtained  with  a  brush.  More- 
over, should  the  wood  be  very  soft,  the  point 
of  the  pen  will  be  apt  to  pierce  and  cause  a  blot  of 
colour.  If  a  mistake  is  made  the  brush  should  be 
filled  with  clean  water,  and  the  surface  damped  and 
wiped  off  with  a  clean  rag,  but  great  care  must  be 
used  or  the  surface  will  become  blotchy.  Perhaps 
the  safest  way  to  correct  a  mistake  is  to  rub  the 
part  with  the  finest  glass-paper,  or,  better  still, 
with  old  pieces.  Wait  until  the  stain  is  perfectly 
dry  and  rub  very  lightly,  for  should  this  portion 
of  the  surface  be  at  all  lowered,  the  inequalities 
will  show  clearly  when  the  work  is  polished. 

The  stains  may  be  freely  mixed  to  obtain  the 
desired  tone,  but  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  a 
colour  which  cannot  be  got  from  the  stains  at  our 
disposal,  it  can  be  made  from  ordinary  tube  water- 
colours.  Squeeze  a  portion  of  the  colour  into  a 
saucer  and  dilute  with  water  until  the  shade  re- 
quired is  arrived  at.  The  mixture  may  then  be 
poured  into  a  bottle  and  kept  until  needed,  but  it 
should  be  thoroughly  shaken  before  being  used. 

Very  good  effects  in  marquetry  staining  may  be 
obtained  with  geometrical  designs,  using  ebony 
only  and  leaving  the  remaining  portions  unstained. 
Some  recipes  will  be  given  later  for  making  water 
stains,  and  we  shall  deal  with  the  various  methods 
of  finishing  or  polishing.  A.  F.  P. 
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The  New  Style  of  Mosaic. 


THE  art  of  using  mosaics,  or  laying  coloured 
pieces  of  glass,  pottery,  or  stone  into  a  bed 
of  cement,  arranged  in  patterns,  has  been 
practised  for  centuries  ;  and  we  are  chiefly 
familiar  with  it  on  a  very  large  scale  as  ceiling,  wall, 
and  pavement  decoration,  and  on  a  very  small  scale 
as  used  by  the  modern  Italians  for  trinket-boxes, 
brooches,  and  similar  articles. 

But,  as  the  observant  visitor  to  some  of  the  more 
recent  exhibitions  of  arts  and  crafts  may  have 
noticed,  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  new  style  of 
mosaic  is  coming  into  vogue,  the  scale  of  the  work 
being  somewhere  between  the  two  kinds  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  The  materials  used 
in  overla3'ing  are  so  thin  that  they  are  almost  like 
veneers.  They  consist  of  coloured  glasses,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  fragments  of  charmingly  iridescent 
shells  of  rich  peacock-blue  found  in  certain  places 
along  the  Mediterranean  shores.  The  last-named 
harmonise  admirably  with  the  mother-of-pearl. 
Both  materials  are  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  embellishment  of  a  variety  of  such  useful 
objects  as  mirror-frames,  book-stands,  and  salvers  ; 
and  their  application  is,  obviously,  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  hreplaces,  overmantels,  cupboards, 
and  many  articles  of  furniture. 

The  processes  of  preparation  and  cenienting  are 
rather  troublesome,  and  require  the  utmost  care 
throughout.  As  in  other  artistic  crafts,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  amateur  to  have  had  some 
training  in  drawing.  An  eye  for  colour  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for,  on  the  harmonious  colour 
arrangement — after  the  suitability  of  the  design 
chosen — the  success  of  the  work  must  chiefly 
depend. 

One  may  use  the  shell  mosaic  alone,  but  in  con- 
junction with  mother-of-pearl  the  effect  is  consider- 
ably enhanced.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
all  mosaic  work  the  treatment  is  essentially  Hat  ; 
that  is,  that  one  has  to  consider  only  the  outline 
and  massing  of  the  design  with  a  view  to  its  best 
eftect  in  colour.  Therefore  simple  flowing  lines 
and  broad  effects  must  be  aimed  at,  and  natural 
objects  have  to  be  very  much  conventionalised  to 
suit  the  limitations  of  the  material. 

Having  chosen — or,  pneferably,  made  for  one's- 
self — a  suitable  design,  the  first  step  is  to  trace  it, 
and  transfer  it  on  to  a  thin  white  paper — the  kind 
known  as  "  lining  paper "  by  house  decorators 
does  admirably.  Take  a  thick  sheet  of  ordinary 
glass  to  work  upon  as  a  drawing-board,  the  size 
large  enough  to  allow  of  a  margin  of  about  two 
inches  all  round  the  design.  The  glass  must  be 
now  painted  all  along  the  margin  with  paste,  and  a 
piece  of  newspaper  cut  to  the  same  size.  Dip  the 
latter  in  water,  lay  it  carefully  on  the  glass  and 
press  it  down  with  a  cloth  until  it  is  flat.  On  this 
paste  the  design  and  press  it  flat  ;  then  cover  it 
with  blotting-paper  and  a  weight,  and  leave  it 
to  dry  thoroughly  in  front  of  a  fire  for  at  least 
24    hours.      The   glass   should    then    look    like    a 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


drawing-board    with   water-colour    paper   strained 
over  it. 

Having  selected  the  various  coloured  mosaics 
and  mother-of-pearl  required,  we  now  proceed  to 
break  and  cut  them  into  convenient  and  well- 
shaped  pieces.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  work,  as  badly-shaped  or  ill-joined 
pieces  vi'ill  spoil  the  effect  of  the  best  design,  and, 
as  the  mosaic  is  very  brittle,  one  must  waste  a 
good  deal  before  getting  a  piece  at  once  suitable 
in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  The  blue  shells  cost  a 
shilling  each,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  each 
shell  is  flat  enough  for  our  purpose.  An  old  pair 
of  scissors  will  be  found  useful  for  the  cutting  and 
shaping,  but  it  is  best  to  do  as  much  as  possible  by 
breaking  the  mosaic  without  their  aid.  The 
mother-of-pearl  is  simpler  to  manage,  but  it  calls 
for  a  strong  grip  and  precise  handling.  It  should 
be  cut  with  a  fret-saw.  Some  practice  is  required 
to  do  this  accurately,  as  the  pearl  is  apt  to  split  if 
cut  with  the  grain,  and  many  a  beautiful  piece  is 
thus  wasted.  However,  as  in  most  things,  patience 
and  perseverance  will  overcome  all  difficulties. 

Each  piece  of  mosaic  and  pearl  must  be  gummed 
in  place  on  the  design.  When  this  is  covered,  cut  a 
piece  of  lining-paper  of  the  same  size,  and  paste  it 
firmly  over  the  face  of  the  mosaic,  and  leave  it  to 
dry  until  the  next  day. 

Now,  with  a  sharp  penknife,  cut  round  outside 
the  design  and  lift  it  out.  We  find  it  covered  with 
newspaper  at  the  back  and  with  plain  paper  in 
front.  Lay  it  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and 
damp  evenly  all  over  the  back.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  are  able  to  peel  the  two  thicknesses  of  paper  off 
the  back,  leaving  the  mosaic-back  exposed.  This 
must  be  left  till  quite  dry,  when  it  will  be  ready  to 
cement.  The  cements  for  this  kind  of  work  are 
of  two  kinds.  You  may  either  use  Parian  cement, 
or  white  lead  and  gold-size  mixed  to  the  consistency 
of  very  thick  cream.  Some  persons  may  object  to 
the  use  of  white  lead,  but  with  the  observance  of 
ordinary  precautions,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  dangerous. 

Now  for  the  backing.  This  may  be  either  of 
slate  or  glass  ;  the  latter  is  the  more  convenient  for 
small  work.  Lay  the  mosaic  face  downwards  on 
the  table,  and  have  the  cement  (freshly  mixed)  at 
hand.  Then,  having  previously  got  from  a  glass- 
cutter  a  piece  of  rolled  plate-glass  the  exact  size  of 
the  design,  lay  this  down  ribbed  side  upwards, 
and  quickly  put  on  an  even  layer  of  cement,  with 
a  palette-knife.  Take  up  the  glass  and  reverse  it 
neatly,  laying  it  down  again  on  the  back  of  the 
mosaic.  Take  off  the  superfluous  cement,  with  a 
palette-knife,  as  it  oozes  out,  and  see  that  the  glass 
rests  absolutely  true  with  the  edge  of  the  design, 
as  the  cement  will  begin  to  harden  quickly  where 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  panel  must  now  be  left 
to  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  paper 
on  the  front  can  be  damped  and  peeled  off,  when, 
at  last  the  face  of  the  work  will  be  exposed  to 
view.  If  the  work  has  been  done  properly  the 
cement  will  have  filled  up  all  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  pieces,  and  the  whole  surface  will  be 


even.  Polish  it  very  gently  with  a  soft  cloth — for 
the  cement  is  still  soft  underneath — when  it  should 
shine  brilliantly,  and  well  repay  the  worker  for  all 
the  labour  expended  on  it.  This  labour,  however, 
is  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  panel  must  now  be 
dried  gently  in  front  of  a  fire  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  only  practical  experience  will  teach 
us  when  it  is  finished.  If  put  in  an  oven  or 
exposed  to  too  great  heat,  the  pieces  will  blister 
and  come  apart. 

The  process  may  sound  somewhat  lengthy  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  hurry  it,  as  the  only  way  to 
ensure  success  is  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
details.  K.  A.  v,4N  Someren. 


The  Silvering  of  Metals  is  done  nowadays 
almost  altogether  by  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  more 
ancient  methods.  The  oldest  and  best  was  that  of 
silvering  by  fire,  analogous  to  fire  gilding.  A  leaf 
of  silver  was  placed  on  the  copper  or  other  metal 
to  be  silvered,  and  the  two  heated  together  to  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  centi- 
grade, then  subjected  to  strong  pressure  or  to 
continued  rubbing  with  a  burnisher  until  adherence 
was  complete.  Silvering  by  mercury  consisted  in 
rubbing  the  piece  with  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
mercury,  then  causing  the  latter  to  evaporate  by  the 
application  of  heat,  leaving  the  silver  attached  to 
the  object.  It  is  a  dangerous  process  on  account 
of  the  production  of  fumes  of  mercury.  Plating  bv 
means  of  the  rolling  mill,  and  wire  silvering,  re(.]uire 
expensive  machinerv,  and  need  not  be  considered 
by  amateurs.  Finally,  a  thin  plate  of  silver  may  be 
fixed  on  any  other  metal  by  means  of  a  proper 
solder.  This  last  method  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  decorating  small  objects  of  brass  or  copper 
with  incrustations  or  inlays,  the  base  being  prepared 
by  a  hatching  with  a  graver  or  chisel,  the  better  to 
hold  the  solder. 

A  VERY  ancient  trick  of  French  and  German  metal 
workers  should  be  known  to  collectors  of  old  silver, 
and  may  be  useful  to  modern  workers  in  that  metal. 
It  consisted  in  simply  subjecting  the  metal  to  the 
smoke  of  a  wood  fire  for  a  considerable  period,  which 
produced  a  fine  yellow  patina,  easily  mistaken  for 
gilding,  especially  in  imitations,  pieces  only  partially 
gilt,  or  parcel-gilt,  as  the  term  is.  Age,  of  course, 
adds  to  the  chances  that  this  sort  of  fraud  may  pass 
without  discovery,  unless  one  is  on  his  guard  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  should  not  be 
honestly  used  at  the  present  day.  Fumes  of  sulphur 
are  used  without  scruple  by  manufacturers  for  the 
much  less  proper,  because  non-artistic  purpose  of 
imitating  the  appearance  of  old  silver. 


A  carefully  pointed  lithographic  crayon  is  the 
most  convenient  kind  of  pencil  for  sketching  the 
design  on  the  enamelled  surface  of  a  metal  plaque. 
As,  owing  to  its  greasy  nature,  it  is  rather  dis- 
agreeable to  the  touch,  it  is  best  to  use  it  in  a 
metal  port-crayon. 


Arts  and  Crafts. 


A  FEW  words  of  description  may  be  interest- 
ing in  regard  to  the  examples,  shown 
herewith,  of  some  fihgree  jewellery,  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Partridge,  of  Barnstaple,  which 
he  sent  to  the  recent  Clarion  Handicraft  Exhibi- 
tion. The  necklace  is  gold,  set  with  moonstones 
enriched  with  niello,  the  flowers  being  in  enamel. 
The   lace   pin   is  gold,  with  stars  of  sapphires,  as 


it  is  no  wonder  he  was  deceived.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts,  the  objects  must  have  been  covered  with 
enamel  paints  or  powdered,  fusible  glass  mixed 
with  turpentine,  and  then  put  through  the  furnace. 
This  manner  of  aging  can  hardly  be  detected 
unless  by  a  practical  enameller.  It  was,  most 
likely,  in  the  same  way  that  not  only  the  Baron, 
but  also  the   London   dealer  in  works  of  art  from 
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has  also  the  gold  pendant  with  pearl  drop,  shown 
to  the  right.  The  brooch  is  gold,  set  with  garnets 
"  en  cabochon." 


So  experienced  a  collector  as  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild,  of  Pari  s,  was  more  than  once  swindled 
in  the  purchase  of  "  old  enamels."  In  one  case, 
however,  the  conn  terfeiting  was  so  vi'ell  done  that 


whom  he  bought,  were  taken  in  by  the  Viennese 
enameller,  Werninger,  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
incrediblv  large  sum  of  money,  in  the  matter  of  an 
altar,  which  had  been  copied  by  Werninger  while 
he  was  restoring  the  original.  Baron  de  Rothschild 
got  his  money  back,  but  the  Englishman  did  not 
get  his.  W'erninger  had  made  it  over  to  his  wife, 
and  got  off  with  five  years  in  prison. 

Q 


Japanese  Art  Metal=work. 


I.— THE   TSUBA.    OR   SWORD  =  QUARD. 


THE  old  saying,  "the  sword  is  the  soul  of  the 
Samurai,"  is  tamiliar  to  every  one  who  takes 
the  slightest  interest  in  wondrous  Japan.     In 
the  old  days  it  was  the  object  on  which  a 
gentleman,  no  matter  how  poor,  would  lavish  the 
best  art  which  he  could  procure  for  love  or  money. 


TSUBA  (SWORD-GUARD) 
OF  CHISELLED  IRON 
AUDE  BY  KINAI   (l/OO) 

Celebrated  blades  were  handed  down  through 
generations,  and,  if  any  of  the  family  became  rich, 
were  always  supplied  with  highly  ornamental  hilts 
and  guards  and  scabbards.  The  knife  was  litted 
into  a  separate  case  made  for  it  in  the  scabbard,  as 
the  Scottish  clansman  carried  his  in  the  sheath  of 
his  dirk,  and  the  handle,  usually  of  bronze,  was 
highly  wrought.  Scabbards  were  generally  of 
lacquered  wood,  though  sometimes  of  some  fine, 
unlacquered  hard- wood,  and  occasionally  of  silver 
or  other  metal.  The  hilts  were  covered  with  white 
shark-skin  bound  with  silk  and  decorated  with 
separable  ornaments  wrought  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  guards  in  the  old  fighting  days  were  of 
hammered  iron  and  rather  simple  in  design  ;  but 
for  a  century  or  so  before  the  late  revolution, 
bronzes  of  various  colours,  silver,  a  precious  black 
alloy  called  shakudo,  and,  occasionally,  solid  gold, 
were  used  instead.  All  are  beautifully  wrought  with 
an  amazing  variety  of  designs,  among  which  land- 
scapes, familiar  and  historical  scenes,  conventional 
decorations,  heraldic  crests,  and  every  division  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  find  a  place. 


The  beautiful  sword-guards  we  illustrate  are  from 
a  private  cabinet,  from  which,  later,  further  selec- 
tions will  be  given.  The  tsuba,  composed  of  collec- 
tions of  masks,  is  of  iron,  the  material  upon  which, 
on  account  of  its  difficulties,  Japanese  metal  workers 
of  the  highest  rank  have  loved  to  lavish  their  skill. 
It  was  made  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Kinai,  of 
Echizen.  We  also  show  a  marvellously  wrought 
guard  of  solid  silver,  carved  to  represent  the  bird 
of  paradise,  the  feathers  being  inlaid  with  gold. 
That  representing  two  fishes  is  also  of  solid  silver. 
The  one  depicting  a  night  scene — a  man  rowing  a 
boat — is  of  iron,  inlaid  with  silver,  a  wonderfully 
fine  example  of  its  genre. 

The  adaptability  of  some  of  these  beautiful 
designs  to  the  requirements  of  the  Occidental 
craftsman  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers.  To  the 
wood-carver  as  well  as  to    the  jeweller    they  are 


TSUBA  (SWORD-GUARD) 
OF  CHISELLED   IRON 
INLAID    WITH    SILVER 
MADE   BY  KANEIVE  (1580) 

full  of  suggestions.  To  the  repousse  metal-worker 
we  might  point  out  that  some  of  these  sword-guards, 
with  hardly  any  alteration,  would  serve  admirably 
as  lock-plates  for  drawers  or  cabinets. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CARP  ■  MADE  BY  TAKE- 
SHIKA    (1800) 

BIRDS  OF  PARADISE  IN 
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KIRO  OF  NAUIWA  (1850) 
OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE 
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Church  Embroidery. 


ALTAR    HANGINGS. 

THE  hangings  illustrated  on  pages  206,  207  are 
intended  especially  for  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
for  the  seasons  when  green  is  used.  The 
silk  employed  for  the  foundation  of  the  altar 
antependium  is  generally  woven  with  a  design,  and 
for  green  this  is  especially  advisable,  as  it  is  a 
colour  which  is  not  generally  very  satisfactory  on  a 
plain  surface.  The  superfrontal  will  look  richer  if 
of  velvet  of  a  green  of  slightly  darker  tone  ;  or,  if 
preferred,  it  may  be  worked  on  plain  gros-grain 
silk,  as  the  surface  exposed  will  be  less  than  on  the 
frontal. 

The  medallion  in  the  centre  is  intended  to  be  of 
a  very  dark  red-ribbed  silk — not  the  ecclesiastical 
red  used  for  altar  hangings,  but  something  much  more 
sombre  ;  and  the  border  of  conventional  fleurs-de- 
lis  surrounding  it  of  velvet  of  the  same  deep  tone 
of  red,  almost  maroon.  The  design  for  the  medal- 
lion should  be  marked  out  on  the  silk,  which 
should  be  previously  backed  with  a  linen  affording 
sufficient  steadiness  to  hold  the  heavy  gold  work  ; 
and  the  velvet,  which  has  been  also  previously 
backed  by  pasting,  having  been  marked  out,  the 
fleurs-de-lis  must  be  cut  out  with  sharp  scissors  and 
fixed  in  their  places  by  pins,  and  then  sewn  down 
firmly  all  along  the  edges.  It  will  be  best  to 
arrange  this  ornament  round  the  edge  of  the 
medallion  first,  extending  the  base  of  the  Heurs  a 
little  beyond  the  design,  as  it  appears  when 
fmished,  so  as  to  give  greater  firmness  in  sewing 
them  on  to  the  linen,  which,  of  course,  has  been 
previously  tightly  and  carefully  framed.  The  silk 
must  now  be  pinned  down  with  the  greatest  care 
and  sewn  over  with  the  finest  herring-bone  stitch  over 
the  bases  of  the  fleurs-de-lis.  The  cross,  the  crown, 
and  the  Alpha  and  Omega  must  now  be  worked 
separately  upon  stout  linen.  They  should  be  all 
traced  at  once,  so  that  one  operation  of  framing 
will  be  sufficient.  Within  the  outline  of  the  cross 
a  second  outline  must  be  traced  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  ;  this  space  is  to  be  filled  in 
with  couchings  of  dead  gold-coloured  silk  laid 
closely  side  by  side,  and  stitched  across  at  regular 
intervals  by  silk  of  the  same  colour,  or  slightly 
darker  in  tint.  These  stitchings  across  may  either 
be  done  by  laying  threads  across  the  couched  lines 
at  regular  intervals,  or  by  simple  stitchings,  as  pre- 
ferred ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the 
intersections  at  the  arms  and  outside  corners  of  the 
cross.  This  being  completed,  the  centre  is  to  be 
worked  in  brick-stitch,  the  gold  threads  being  laid 
down  two  at  a  time  and  fastened  with  a  stitch  at 
right  angles  of  red  twist  silk,  not  too  coarse.  The 
stitchings  across  alternate  ;  those  in  the  second  line 
coming  exactly  half  way  betvi-een  those  of  the  first, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  brick-work.  Here 
also  great  neatness  will  be  required  in  laying  the 
gold  threads  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross.  They 
ought  to  be  "  passing  "  and  not  Japanese  gold,  so 


that  they  may  be  carried  through  the  linen,  and 
thus  more  neatly  finished.  If  expense  is  a  great 
object,  the  real  gold  thread  cannot  be  used,  very 
fine  Japanese  gold  must  be  used,  and  four  threads 
in  place  of  two  taken  for  each  line  of  brick,  as  the 
fine  thread  is  more  easy  to  manage  in  the  turnings 
than  coarse. 

In  working  with  Japanese  gold,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  to  give  it  a  twist  with  the  fingers  as  it 
is  turned,  or  the  paper  with  which  the  thread  is 
covered  will  show  a  gap. 

The  Greek  letters  and  the  crown  should  be  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  but  omitting  the  silk  couchings, 
and  using  brick-stitch  of  gold  thread  only.  The 
crown  might  be  enriched  with  jewels  worked  in 
satin-stitch  of  silk,  in  red  and  green,  at  the  base, 
between  two  thick  lines  of  gold  thread  stitched 
down.  The  crown  itself  would  probably  look 
richest  if  worked  in  feather-stitch  in  silk,  radiating 
outward  toward  the  top,  and  then  enriched  in  the 
centre  of  each  leaf  with  gold  thread  worked  over 
the  silk. 

When  these  detached  ornaments  are  all  finished 
they  must  be  well  pasted  at  the  back,  and  left  till 
quite  dry  ;  then  cut  out,  leaving  a  very  narrow- 
margin  beyond  the  gold,  and  applied  on  the 
medallion  of  red  silk,  which  has  been  already  pre- 
pared for  them.  When  the  whole  have  been  firmly 
sewn  on  over  the  edges,  the  rays  springing  from 
the  cross  must  be  couched  in  with  gold  thread,  and 
then  each  portion  of  the  design  finished  with  a 
couched  line  of  gold  cord  sewn  down  with  red  silk. 
An  outer  couching  of  dark  red  chenille  will  add 
great  richness  and  throw  up  the  ornament  with 
very  good  effect.  The  Heurs-de-lis  must  not  be 
finished  until  the  whole  of  the  medallion  is  applied 
to  the  frontal,  which  is  best  done  after  the  rest  of 
the  design  has  been  worked,  the  exact  position  of 
the  medallion  being  marked  on  the  silk  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  design  is  traced. 

The  frontal  should  not  need  backing  if  the  silk 
is  a  good  one,  but  if  it  is  at  all  thin  it  will  certainly 
be  necessary.  The  stalk  running  throughout 
the  design  should  be  worked  in  gold- coloured 
silks,  toning  into  bronze  green  and  browns,  the 
thorns  being  of  the  golden  hue  ;  the  same  silks 
may  be  used  for  the  buds  and  for  the  calyx  leaflets 
showing  behind  the  roses.  The  whole  of  the 
foHage  should  be  outlined  with  gold  thread  or  with 
a  couching  of  thick  gold-coloured  silk  ;  the  former 
will  be  most  effective,  the  leaves  themselves  worked 
with  couching  of  fine  Japanese  gold  thread  or 
gold-coloured  silk  laid  across  in  straight  lines, 
leaving  sufficient  space  between  each  thread  for 
the  ground  to  be  distinctly  seen  through.  If 
worked  with  silk,  veinings  of  gold  thread  should 
be  worked  on  after  the  leaf  is  finished. 

The  roses  must  be  worked  in  feather-stitch  of 
silk  in  tones  of  red,  not  too  deep,  and  inclining  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  broken  hue  of  terra-cotta. 
The  choice  of  this  tone  must  depend  on  the  red 
used  for  the  ground  and  applique  of  the  centre 
medallion  ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  green  being 
rather  a  strong  one,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  selecting 
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DETAILS  OF  AN 
ALTAR  FRONTAL 
FOR  TRINITY 


For  the  Complete  Design  by 
Sarah   Wynfield   Rhodes 
see  opposite  page 
For  treatment  see  page  205 
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the  light  reds  to  be  used  for  the  flowers,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  golds  and  bronzes  used  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  deep  reds  used  in  the  medallion. 
In  a  design  so  purely  conventional  as  this,  the 
spent  seeds  of  the  roses  may  be  worked  in  red  or 
pinkish  tones  if  the  harmony  seems  to  require  it, 
though  they  should  properly  be  of  gold  colour. 
The  seeds  must  be  worked  on  the  roses  after  the 
embroidery  is  finished  with  gold  thread,  and  may 
be  finished  either  with  small  spangles  or  with 
French  knots  of  the  gold  thread. 

When  the  frontal  is  all  finished,  the  centre  must 
be  placed  on  it  before  it  is  unframed,  stitched  on 
and  couched  round  the  edge  of  the  fleurs-de-lis 
with  gold  cord,  and,  if  desired,  with  an  outer 
couching  of  dark  red  chenille  to  lift  it  from  the 
ground. 

The  whole  will  then  be  lined  with  stiff  linen  and 
with  silk  or  some  other  lining,  and  finished  off  at 
the  top,  leaving  the  linen  to  project  an  inch  or  so 
to  fasten  on  to  the  altar.  The  fringe  may  be  of 
gold,  or  if,  as  is  likely,  a  balance  of  red  is  still 
required,  it  may  de  spaced  with  dark  red.  A 
spaced  fringe,  however,  is  apt  to  give  a  patchy 
appearance  at  a  little  distance,  and  rarely  looks  so 
well  as  a  self-coloured  one.  ' 

As  the  fringe  is  laid  upon  the  frontal,  not  sewn 
at  the  edge,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  in 
striking  the  centre,  for  placing  the  medallion  and 
the  scroll  design  midway  between  the  bottom  of 
the  fringe  of  the  superfrontal,  and  the  top  of  that 
on  the  cloth  itself. 

The  superfrontal  may  be  worked,  as  I  have  said, 
on  plain  ribbed  silk  or  even  on  velvet.  The 
directions  for  working  the  frontal  will  apply  to  it, 
but  the  reds  may  be  a  little  more  marked,  certainly 
working  all  the  buds  in  deep  reds,  as  we  have  not 
the  centre  medallion  to  give  us  relief,  as  in  the 
frontal.  The  top  of  the  altar  should  be  of  the 
figured  silk  used  for  the  ground  of  the  frontal,  and 
if  lined  with  thin  linen  or  Holland  it  will  give  it 
greater  substance,  and  make  it  wear  better. 

L.  H. 

FRAMING   AND   PASTING. 

(Com lulled  froD!  page  I4'^.) 

PUT  on  the  paste  by  smoothing  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  stitches,  and  then  lay  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  over  it. 

The  matter  of  pasting  is  a  very  important 
one.  It  must  be  done  very  carefullj-,  for  there  is 
danger  of  destroying  the  completed  work  if  any 
accident  occurs.  It  is  necessary  not  only  because 
it  secures  all  silk  ends  and  keeps  the  stitches  from 
drawing  when  the  tension  is  relaxed,  but  it  is  a  great 
preservative  of  the  embroidery.  Work,  well  pasted, 
can  be  cut  out  and  applied  and  re-applied  many 
times.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  old  embroideries 
are  restored  and  made  to  look  fresh. 

The  paste  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
fined to  the  embroidery  itself,  and  not  run  over 
the  edges  more  than  one-half  inch,  because  if  the 
fabric  is  to  hang  in  folds  it  should  not  be  too  stiff. 


When  the  paste  is  perfectly  dry,  the  work  may 
be  cut  out  of  the  frame  by  running  the  scissors 
through  the  linen  about  one  inch  from  the  design 
all  round.  If  there  are  spaces  of  plain  linen 
within  the  compass  of  the  design,  as  in  a  wreath, 
for  instance,  do  not  cut  into  it  ;  cut  only  arotin 
the  work  on  its  outer  edge.  While  it  is  necessar 
to  cut  the  linen  close,  a  little  margin  should  be 
left. 

Now  to  return  to  tlie  other  method,  that  of  doing 
the  work  on  linen  and  transferring  it  when  com- 
pleted to  another  surface.  In  this  case  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  back  after  the 
first  pasting.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry  lay  on 
another  coat  of  paste  ;  cover  it  again  with  paper. 
When  dry,  paste  a  third  time  and  cover  again.  After 
the  last  pasting  the  work  should  stand  twenty-four 
hours  before  being  cut  out.  Slit  the  linen  out  of 
the  frame,  and  then  cut  out  the  work,  making  a 
true  outline  around  the  design,  leaving  a  margin  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  One  needs  sharp  scissors 
and  a  steady  hand  for  this. 

Xovv  set  up  the  frame  again  with  another  piece 
of  butchers'  linen.  Place  the  material  to  be 
decorated  over  the  stretched  surface  and  tack  it 
down  in  position  with  as  few  stitches  as  possible. 
When  you  have  the  cloth  or  material  fastened  to 
the  framed  linen,  lay  the  cut-out  embroidery  in 
position  on  it  and  secure  it  with  small  pins  pushed 
through  straight  up  and  down.  When  its  position 
is  exact,  fasten  it  with  tacking  stitches  and  remove 
the  pins.  Use  a  fine  needle,  and  be  sure  it  goes 
down  and  comes  up  straight  through  the  em- 
broidery. 

Now,  outline  each  figure  of  the  design  with  one 
thread  of  filo  of  its  own  colour.  These  stitches 
should  be  taken  between  those  of  the  embroidery, 
and,  of  course,  should  sink  in  so  as  to  be  invisible. 
Do  not  draw  them  too  tightly,  and  take  them  close 
together  in  a  slanting  position.  The  work  should 
not  puff  or  blister. 

When  this  outlining  is  finished,  complete  the 
applique  by  bordering  the  design  with  a  double 
thread  of  Japanese  gold  or  strands  of  filo  thread 
couched  firmly  around  it.  After  this  is  done,  paste 
again  lightly  on  the  back  ;  while  wet,  cover  with  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper,  which  will  finish  the  whole 
neatly.  When  perfectly  dry,  cut  the  linen  around 
the  couching,  which  will  release  the  whole  from 
the  second  framing.  Leave  an  inch  of  the 
linen  as  margin.  It  is  best  to  relax  the  tension 
gradually  by  easing  the  lacing  before  cutting,  for  a 
sudden  relaxing  may  cause  a  drawing  of  the 
stitchers  in  places.  The  silk  stitches  should  be 
laid  tight  and  smooth  on  stretched  linen.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  emphasise  the  idea  of 
working  tightly  and  firmly,  for  while  the  slight 
loosening  of  the  work  after  cutting  from  the  frame 
is  an  improvement  to  it,  if  the  stitches  are  not  of 
equal  tension  the  surface  becomes  rough  and 
uneven.  The  embroidery  on  large  vestments  and 
church  cloths  is  nearly  all  applied.  It  is  very 
durable,  and  the  effect  of  mounted  work  is 
extremely  rich.  L.  B.  Wilson. 
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HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  PORTRAIT  MINIATURES 

By  Dr.  Georgk  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

IN  nearly  all  the  graphic  arts,  choicest  examples 
are  to  be  seen  at  public  galleries,  accessible  to 
everybody,  and  their  study  is  made  easy  by 
means  of  numerous  excellent  text-books,  very 
moderate  in  price.  It  is  difterent  with  regard  to  the 
art  of  the  miniature  painter.  The  great  care  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  his  delicate  work,  especially 
in  protecting  it  from  undue  exposure  to  the  light, 
has  made  it  impracticable,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, to  study  valuable  originals  in  public  col- 
lections, and,  of  course,  access  to  the  cabinets  of 
private  owners  is  a  very  exceptional  privilege. 
Under  these  circumstances  everv  student  of  minia- 


tures was  delighted  when,  in  1887,  Mr.  J.  Lumsden 
Propert's  sumptuously  printed  and  lavishly  illus- 
trated "  History  of  Miniature  Painting  "  appeared  ; 
but  it  was  a  costly  publication,  issued  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  it  almost  immediately  went  out  of  print. 
Similar  circumstances  attended  the  issue,  by  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  of  a  similar  volume, 
illustrating  a  very  notable  exhibition  held  at  its 
rooms.  Both  works  are  now  scarce.  In  1895,  Dr. 
George  Williamson  catalogued  and  arranged  for 
exhibition  the  largest  collection  ever  brought 
together  of  miniatures  by  Richard  and  Matia 
Cosway,  and  Andrew  and  Nathaniel  Plimer,  and 
soon  afterwards  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  pub- 
Kshed,  in  two  sumptuously  illustrated  volumes,  his 
"  History  of  Miniature    Painting,"  justly  described 


"The  Three  Graces."    By  Andrew  Pli.vier. 

From  "How  to  Idf.xtify  Portrait  Miniatures."    liy  Dr.  Gko.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  (Courtesy  ol"  Messrs.  GtoRGE  Bell  &  Sons,  Publishers.) 
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as  "  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  that 
has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject."  The  price 
\vas  10  guineas,  and  there  was  an  edition  de  luxe 
at  50  guineas.  But  few  copies,  we  beUeve, 
remain  of  this,  or  of  the  companion  work,  "  Andrew 
and  Nathaniel  Plimer,"  similar  editions  of  which 
were  issued,  and  also  an  edition  at  4  guineas. 
Through  the  same  publishers  were  issued  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson's "George  Engleheart,"  in  three  editions, 
ranging  in  price  from  12  guineas  to  23s.  ;  his 
"  Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,"  and  "  Portrait  Minia- 
tures," each  in  two  editions.  Notwithstanding 
their  prices,  all  three  works  were  soon  out  of  print. 
But  as  yet  no  text-book  about  miniatures  had 
appeared,  to   furnish    information  to  the   average 


in  a  far  too  dogmatic  way,  to  dispose  of  a  question 
of  technique  concerning  which  there  is  much  to  be 
urged  from  a  point  of  view  contrary  to  his  ov^-n. 
He  says  : — 

"  All  the  great  miniature  painters  on  ivory  of 
bygone  days  finished  their  Jicsh  by  stippling,  and 
what  better  precedent  can  our  modern  artists  have  ? 
Condemnation  comes  either  from  ignorance  or 
incompetency,  for  much  patience  is  required  to 
master  the  technical  difficulties." 

Dr.  Williamson's  latest  book  is  a  useful  epitome 
of  his  more  elaborate  works,  but  we  think  the  title 
promises  a  little  too  much  ;  more  no  doubt  than 
the  author  intended  to  convey,  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  does,  that  little  more  can   be  taught 


OLIVER    CROMWELL 

MINIATURE     BY 
SAMUEL    COOPER 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

From  "  How  to  Identify  Portrait 
Miniatures,"  by  Dr.  Geo.William- 
SON,  Litt.D.  (Courtesy  of  Messr.s. 
Geo.    Bell   &    Sons,    Publishers). 


reader.  The  omission  has  at  last  been  rectified. 
In  "  How  to  Identify  Portrait  Miniatures "  Dr. 
Williamson  and  his  publishers  have  produced  a 
beautiful  and  handy  volume  on  the  subject  at  a 
popular  price — less  than  half  that  of  the  small  paper 
edition  of  "  Portrait  Miniatures  "  (which  was  12s.  6d. 
net).  It  maybe  said,  in  a  way,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  latter  as  a  handbook  for  collectors,  and  it  gives, 
in  addition,  some  interesting  practical  chapters,  by 
Mr.  Alyn  Williams,  on  the  painting  of  miniatures. 
These  we  shall  notice,  later,  at  greater  length  than 
is  possible  in  this  article.  For  the  present,  we 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  from  them  a  single 
paragraph,  concerning  which,  however,  we  must 
remark  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  artist   undertakes. 


by  any  text-book  on  the  subject  than  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  general  characteristics  of  certain 
miniature  painters,  by  means  of  dates,  colouring, 
and  modes  of  signature.  All  such  points  for 
guidance  are  set  forth  so  clearly  in  the  book,  that 
the  attentive  reader  will  not  be  hkely  in  future 
to  accept  a  miniature  by  Holbein  painted  on  ivory 
or,  necessarily,  demur  at  one  by  Samuel  Cooper 
painted  on  mutton-bone  ;  he  will  be  on  the  alert  to 
note  the  difference  between  Cosway's  soft  treatment 
of  the  hair  in  masses,  and  Plimer's  or  Engleheart's 
more  liney  representation  of  a  woman's  tresses. 
He  will  know  that  all  Cosway's  best  miniatures  are 
signed  on  the  back,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that 
if  his  initials  "  R.  C."  appear  upon  the  face  of  a 
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miniature,  it  may  be  taken  almost  for  certain  that 
the  portrait  is  a  forgery.  He  will  also  have  noted 
that  the  deaf-and-dumb  miniaturist,  Richard  Cross, 
used  to  put  his  initials  "  R.  C."  on  the  face  of  his 
miniatures,  but  that  "  his  work  does  not  resemble 
that  of  Cosway,  and  can  generally  be  distinguished 
by  an  unusually  yellowish  tone  in  the  colouring." 
And  so  with  many  another  valuable  hint  drawn 
from  Dr.  Williamson's  exhaustless  store  of  expert 
knowledge  of  his  subject. 

To  George  Engleheart,  the  great  rival  of  Cosway, 
oiu"  author  devotes  a  very  instructive  chapter,  and 
one  to   the  hitter's  pupils,  Andrew  and  Nathaniel 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN 
MINIATURE    BY    J-   D-   ENGLEHEART 

From  "How  To  Iijkntifv  Portrait  Miniatures,' 
by  Dr.  Geo.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  (Courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  Publishers.) 

Plimer,  which  will  be  found  no  less  valuable  to 
students  of  their  work.  Certain  differences  be- 
tween the  work  of  Cosway,  Engleheart,  and 
Andrew  Plimer  are  made  perfectly  clear.  The 
notable  feature  in  the  work  of  the  last  named,  we 
are  told,  is  the  definite,  distinct  painting  of  the 
hair,  "  every  hair  that  is  represented  being  clearly 
delineated,"  and  "  there  is  far  more  cross-hatching 
on  the  faces,  especially  in  the  shadows  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  than  was  the  case  with  the  work  of 
Cosway.  The  eyes  have  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
aggeration in  brilliance  which  marked  those  of 
Engleheart,  but   he  was  a  still  worse  draughtsman 


than  Cosway,  especially  where  groups  were  con- 
cerned. .  .  .  Plimer's  daughters  had  very  large  and 
remarkable  eyes,  brilliant  and  full  of  expression," 
and  he  insisted  on  giving  them  to  all  his  sitters, 
whom  he  also  endowed  with  the  same  "regular 
shaped,  elegant  nose,  perfect  mouth,  long  neck  and 
snowy  bosom."  Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Williamson  that  the  three  Rushout  girls 
"  are  represented  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 
Still,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  book  on  the  Plimers, 
these  young  ladies  were  not  only  very  beautiful 
but  much  resembled  each  other,  while  their  no  less 
lovely  mother,  Rebecca,  Lady  Northwick,  was  so 
youthful  looking  that  when  the  quartet  appeared 
together  one  could  not  tell  mother  and  daughter 
apart  :  ''  the  four  ladies  were  always  surrounded  by 
admirers  and  even  mobbed  in  their  progress 
through  the  fashionable  streets  of  town." 

As  we  would  expect,  coming  from  the  artistic 
publishers  whose  imprint  it  bears,  the  book  is 
admirably  illustrated  and  faultlessly  printed.  A 
worthy  setting  of  a  charming  work.  M.  M. 


ELEMENTARY    DESIGN. 

AS  a  suitable  manual  of  elementary  design  which 
/\  might  be  studied  concurrently  with  Mr. 
I^M.  Ernest  E.  Clarke's  "  Handbook  of  Plant 
Form  "  (B.  T.  Batsford),  recently  noticed  in 
these  pages,  we  had  intended  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion this  month  to  the  excellent  text-book  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Dawson,  head-master  of  Accrington  Municipal  School 
of  Art.  The  fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  however,  must 
be  deferred  until  more  space  at  our  disposal 
will  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  volume.  In 
the  meantime  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  a  smaller  and  more  elementary  manual  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  John  Carroll,  entitled  "  Pattern 
Drawing  and  Design,"  and  of  reproducing  a  couple 
of  its  pages  as  specimens  of  "  the  application  of 
geometrical  drawing  to  the  construction  of  orna- 
ment and  tne  planning  of  patterns."  When  we  say 
that  the  examples  we  show  are  from  the  more 
advanced  ones  of  the  book,  it  will  be  judged  that 
this  little  manual  may  safely  be  given  to  a  student 
having  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  plane  geome- 
trical drawing.  In  fact,  anyone  who  can  use  a 
foot-rule  and  set-square  may  begin  to  construct 
such  ornamental  patterns  as  constitute  the  first 
cjuarter  of  the  contents,  and,  with  the  additional  aid 
of  compasses  and  a  set-square  of  60°,  will  find 
little  beyond  his  powers  even  in  the  most  advanced 
of  the  lessons  that  follow.  The  first  two  examples 
on  each  page  are  given  for  the  beginner,  and  the 
last  for  the  more  proficient  pupil.  [London  : 
Burns  &  Gates,  Limited,  Orchard  Street.  Price, 
IS.  6d.] 

Ix  reviewing  "  A  Handbooli:  of  Plant  Form,"  by  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Clarke,  through  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  described  him  as  "  Head- 
master of  Derby  Technical  College."  We  should  have  said, 
"  assistant  art  master."  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Simmonds,  .A..R.C..\., 
we  are  informed,  is  the  headmaster,  and  has  been  for  twenty 
)-ears. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


Charts  of  Artistic  Anatomy. 

Under  the  somewhat  inadequate  title,  "  Artistic  Poses,"  a 
striking  series  of  twelve  coloured  plates  of  the  male  and  the 
female^nude  figure  in  repose  and  in  action,  drawn  fully  half 
the  size  of  life,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Colenso, 
M  A  former  lecturer  to  the  South-West  London  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  to  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
The  introductory  studies  are  shaded  drawings,  relieved  aganist 
a  dark  green  background,  so  that  at  a  demonstration  they 
would  easily  be  visible  in  an  ordinary-sized  lecture  room. 
These  are  followed  bv  views  of  the  model  with  the  skin  re- 
moved The  muscles,  as  we  all  know,  are  formed  by  peculiar 
tissue  called  "  muscular  tissue"  ;  its  property  of  contracting 
under  the  influence  of  nervous  action  when  controlled  by  the 
will  is  w-ell  expressed  in  the  poses  of  the  model  in  action  as 
depicted  in  these  plates.  We  note  that  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  not  included  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
mechanism  in  the  movements  of  the  physiognomy  is  too 
special  for  Dr.  Colenso  to  have  found  it  convenient  to  indicate 
it  with  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. —  ' 
London  :  Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall  lS:  Cox,  8,  Henrietta- 
street,  dbvent-garden.     Price  25s.  net. 

A  Useful  Little  Machine. 

A  TRK.ADLE  fretsaw  machine,  called  "  The  .A.  1  .Machine," 
which  meets  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  fretworker  and 
marquetry  cutter,  is  now  manufactured  by  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
of  Dereham,  and  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  21s.  All  the 
parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  any 
of  them  a  duplicate  of  the  damaged  part  can  be  obtained  and 
the  repair  executed  without  difficulty.  The  framework  is  of 
japanned  iron,  and  its  special  construction  does  away  with  the 
unpleasant  vibration  characteristic  of  many  cheap  treadle  ma- 
chines. The  table  is  adjustable  and  can  be  tilted  to  any  angle  for 
inlaying.  The  arms  work  on  machined  knife  edges,  giving 
an  exceptionally  free  and  smooth  motion.  They  are  kept 
from  bending  bv  means  of  trusses,  and  have  connecting  links 
which  prevent  the  arm  Hving  off  the  knife  edges.  By  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  the  machinery  the  main  bearing 
and  knife  edges  are  parallel,  thus  ensuring  remarkably  accu- 
rate working  of  the  saw.  The  machine  is  also  fitted  with 
patent  lever  clamps  which  securely  grip  the  finest  saw  blades, 
and  arq  so  arranged  that  the  lever  cannot  fly  back  and  loose 
the  tension  of  the  saw. 

Sound  Furniture  for  Amateur  Decoration. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  call  attention   to  the  excellence 
of  the  furniture  made  by  Venelle  Bros.,  of  Gosport.     .\lthough 
designed   especiallv   for   the   purposes   of    the   wood-carver, 
pyrographer,  or  marquetry  stainer,  it   is  so  good  in  material 
and    design,    and   so  sound   in  construction,    that   even    for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes  it  may  be  honestly  commended. 
There  are  tables,  log-boxes,  book-racks,  stools,  seats,  cupboards, 
frames,  pedestals,  screens,  clock-cases,  chairs,  settees,  and  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  .special  designs  for  carving  being  also 
supplied  for  each  article.     An  oblong  table,  with  shaped  top, 
which  the  present  writer  recently  bought  for  his  own  use,  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example  ;  it  is  soundly  constructed  of  well- 
seasoned    timber,  while    the    dovetailing  and    the    fitting  of 
the  joints  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  yet  the  price,  in 
oak,  is  only  7s.  iid.,  or  in  basswood,  3s.  iid.     No  nails  are 
used,  but  each  piece  is  screwed   or  ingeniously  fitted  so  that 
anyone,  however  inexperienced,  can  put  the  table  together. 
This  furniture  is  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  fixed  whitewood 
goods  sold  bv  the  fancy  dealers,  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  can 
be  sold  so  cheaply.     It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  head  of 
the  firm,  under  whose   personal  supervision  all  the  work  is 
carried  out  from  start  to  finish,  is  an  experienced  carver  and 
art  teacher.     We  may  add  that  a  great  deal  of  architectural 
work  is  done  by  the  concern,  and  that  a  speciality  is  made  of 
carrving  out  customers'  own  designs. 

The  Schoolmaster  s  Year  Book  and  Directory  for 
1905  is  a  bulkv,  well-written  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  packed  with  information,  concisely  edited  and  logically 
arranged.  It  responds  to  every  test  of  accuracy  that  we  have 
applied  to  it  on  general  matters  of  Secondary  Education  in 
England  and  Wales.  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Iid.,  25,  High-street,  Bloomsbury.) 


HANDICRAFT     versus     MACHINE     WORK. 

The  advantages  and  limitations  of  handicraft  and  machine 
work  was  the  theme  of  an  admirable  address  delivered 
recentlv  before  the  Haslemere  Microscopic  and  Natural 
History  Society  by  Mr.  Luther  Hooper.  As  manager  of  the 
prosperous  Haslemere  Silk  Weaving  Works,  and  with  his  long 
experience  in  technical  work  and  design,  the  lecturer  spoke 
with  authority.  In  defining  the  terms  "handicraft"  and 
"machine  work,"  he  said  handicraft  was  not  mere  skill  of  hand 
acquired  by  constantly  practising  one  particular  movement  or 
set  of  movements.  In  fact,  the  same  uniform  and  uninterest- 
ing qualities  which  they  deprecated  in  machine  work  might 
be,  and  often  were,  produced  by  the  hand,  which  by  constant 
mechanical  practice  and  repetition  had  been  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  machine.  Work  deserving  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  handicraft  must  be  produced  by  the  more  or  less 
skilful  hand  under  the  constant  direction  of  the  thinking 
power  of  the  worker.  Handicraft  implied  that  the  hands  and 
tools  of  the  worker  were  under  the  direct  and  deliberate 
control  of  his  brain,  and  the  excellence  or  otherwise  of  his 
work  would  depend  exactly  on  the  artistic  power  and  judg- 
ment he  possessed  and  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

With  much  ability,  Mr.  Hooper  reviewed  his  subject  from 
two  points  of   view — namely,  that   of    the   quality   of   work 
produced   and  the   effects,   respectively,   of   handicraft    and 
machine  work  on  the  worker.     The  latter,  he  pointed  out,  was 
the  more  important  consideration  inasmuch   as   what  a   man 
was  to  become  was  more  vital  than  what  little  thing  he  made. 
He   believed    in    the    use    of     machines    and    labour-saving 
appliances,  providing  the  work  done  by  their  means  could  not 
be  better  done  by  hand.     If    large   numbers  of    things   were 
required  exactly  alike  and  a  machine  could  be  constructed  to 
make  them,  wliy   in  the  world  should   it   not   be   used  ?     It 
would  save,  perhaps,  many   men,  women  and  children  from 
numotonous,    uninteresting,    and    in   many    cases    unhealthy 
labour  if  used  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions.     We 
must,  however,  see  to  it  that  the  machine-made  articles  were 
as  good  for  their  purpose  as  the  hand-made  ones,  and  that  the 
material  was  as    good   and   strong  and   unadulterated    as    it 
appeared  to  be  :  that  no  finishing  or  heating  or  dressing  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  enable  the  maker  to   sell  his  product 
cheaply  or  to  make  dishonest  profits.     That  was  the  test  to 
apply  to  all  machine  work,  and  that  was  the  very  point  on 
which  it  was  in  most  cases  unsatisfactory.     Up  to  a  certain 
point  and  in  certain  subordinate  positions  the  machine  was  a 
good,  useful  and  economical  servant,  hut  it  was  surprising  at 
what  a  low  point  its  limit  was  reached.     It  could  make  nails 
and  screws  and  pins  and  needles,  it  could  saw  and  plane  wood 
and  iron,  cut  mortises  and  bore,  punch    and    drill    holes.     It 
could  wind  and  spin  thread  and  weave  cloth  for  commonest 
use.     It   could  print   cheap   books  and   newspapers,  calicoes 
and  wall-papers,  it  could  even  make  pigs  into  sausages,  and  a 
host  of  other  things  that  did  not  require  any  judgment  or  art 
in  them,  but  it  could  not  make  a  horseshoe  or  a  yard  of  velvet 
worth  the  name.    Its  perfection  was  a  dead  level  of  uniformity, 
unpleasing  and  dull,  and  its  limitations  of  ornamental  or  other 
art  were  ghastly,  vulgar,  and  pretentious   failures.     In  short 
it  could  not  give  the  impress  of  thought  and  mind  to  its  work 
which  render  the  simplest  specimen  of  true  handicraft  more 
or  less  interesting  and  satisfactory. 

One  undoubted  advantage  which  handicraft  conferred  on 
the  consumer  was  that  it  afforded  him  a  reasonable  chance  of 
getting  what  he  wanted  and  believed  to  be  suitable  for  his 
special  purpose,  because  in  the  treaty  for  it  he  came  nearer 
to,  if  not,  as  was  best,  in  actual  contact  with,  the  maker  of  the 
piece  of  work.  He  could  order  and  confer,  advise  and  decide, 
and  in  the  end  get  something  that  had  not  only  given 
pleasure,  interest,  and  profit  to  the  worker  in  making,  but 
might  be  a  perpetual  joy  to  the  purchaser,  because  exactly 
fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  required  it.  Not  only 
were  works  of  handicraft  likely  to  be  specially  fit  for  the 
purchaser's  use,  but  he  was  sure  to  get  better  value  for  his 
money  if  he  spent  it  in  that  direct  way.  Again,  handicraft 
was  of  much  advantage  in  that  it  gave  an  individual  or 
personal  quality  to  any  work  produced,  and  it  was  that 
expression  of  the  artist's  self  which  made  it  interesting.  In 
order  to  give  that  quality  to  his  work  the  craftsman  must 
be  well  and  conscientiously  trained.  It  was  sometimes  with 
truth  objected  to  work  shown  at  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions, 
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that  thoughi  picturesque,  it  laclied  good  worlcmanship.  That 
should  not  be.  The  technical  should  quite  keep  pace  with 
the  artistic  training,  and  the  artist-craftsman  must  see  to  it 
that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  work  on  that  score. 


SOCIETY  OF  WOMEN  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION. 

With  the  meagre  opportunities  in  London  open  to  women 
artists  for  showing  their  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
capacity  of  the  wall  space  of  the  galleries  in  Suffolk-street  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost  on  the  occasion  of  the  present — the  fifteenth 
— exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Women  Artists.  Out  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  fully  three- 
fourths  are  works  in  oil  or  water  colours.  That  there  are 
among  these  but  few  of  considerable  size  is,  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  probably  an  advantage  to  the  artists,  for 
such  pictures  are  more  difficult  to  sell  than  those  of  cabinet 
size  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  no  particularly  striking  canvases 
robs  the  galleries  of  points  of  concentrated  interest,  and  it  has 
no  doubt  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Hanging  Committee. 
We  shall  defer  individual  mention  of  pictures,  confining  our 
remarks  in  the  present  notice  to  exhibits  in  black-and-white, 
and  the  handicrafts,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  special 
mention  elsewhere. 

In  pen  and  ink,  while  there  is  much  calling  for  commenda- 
tion in  drawing  and  design,  we  are  sorry  to  find  little  that  is 
of  merit  from  the  purely  technical  point  of  view,  about  the 
only  exception  being  the  excellent  drawings  of  reptiles  hy 
Winifred  Austen.  There  is  no  little  humour  and  originality, 
however,  in  the  sketches  of  street  child-life  by  Edith 
Farmiloe,  albeit  the  heavy  quality  of  her  line  never  varies  ; 
they  all  look  as  if  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  Hat  tints,  in  the 
manner  of  Boulet  de  Monvel.  Sucli  treatment  would  add 
much  to  their  charm.  Adeline  S.  lllingworth,  A.K.E.,  sends  two 
excellent  etchings  of  views  in  Knthenburg,  Mrs.  Stretton 
Hawley  a  vigorous  charcoal  study  at  "  A  Horse  Show,"  and 
Fanny  Moody's  drawings  of  dogs  are  among  the  very  best 
things  in  the  South-East  Koom,  particularly  spirited  being 
the  study  of  two  collies  jointly  carrying  a  walking-stick. 
"  Clarissa "  is  a  delicate  combination  of  water-colour  and 
lead-pencil  drawing,  which  suggests  that  much  might  again 
be  done  in  this  once  popular  genre,  in  which  men  like 
Cosway  and  Cipriani  excelled.  As  meretriciously  pretty  and 
technically  far  more  difticult  are  the  soft  and  delicately 
coloured  mezzotints  by  E.  E.  Milner,  of  "  Countess  de 
Grammont "  (the  spelling,  by  the  way,  is  neither  French  nor 
English),  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  "  The  Duchess,"  after 
Romney.  In  the  same  room  are  two  charming  statuettes  from 
the  nude  by  Amy  A.  Wilkins — "  Life's  Problem,"  a  girl 
seated  and  playing  with  a  cord,  and  "  The  Young  Diver," 
the  graceful,  shrinking  figure  of  a  boy,  most  tenderly 
modelled. 

In  the  handicrafts  section  of  the  exhibition,  a  varied  and 
excellent  display  was  made  by  the  Koxal  Female  School  of 
Art,  including,  by  Edith  Jacobi,  a  fan  painted  on  silk,  and 
some  admirable  designs  for  printed  tiles  ;  a  fan  ^lainted  on 
chicken  skin,  by  Rosamond  Watson,  and  a  length  of  beautiful 
silk  brocade  in  old  blue  and  ecru,  woven  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
of  Newgate-street,  from  the  handsome  design  which  won  her 
the  King's  gold  medal.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
the  school  to  note  such  a  practical  testimony  to  the  efliciency  of 
its  modes  of  instruction. 

The  exhibition  includes  many  interesting  specimens  of 
needlework,  jewellery,  wood-carving,  metal  and  leather  work, 
detailed  notice  of  which  must  be  deferred  until  ne.xt  month, 
when  we  shall  give  photographic  reproductions  of  some  of 
them.  We  cannot  conclude  the  present  notice,  however, without 
remarking  that  an  embroidered  two-fold  screen,  by  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Wilson,  worked  with  rare  skill,  somewhat  in  the  Japanese 
manner,  was  one  of  the  most  artistic  things  in  this  section  of 
the  exhibition.  We  shall  illustrate  the  screen  and  let  the  lady 
herself  explain  the  method  of  working  it. 
{To  hi'  (Viiilinltd.) 


A    Notable    Carved    Cabinet. 

The  imposing  and  well-proportioned  carved-oak  cabinet, 
over  9  ft.  high,  made  for  presentation  to  H.M.  the  King,  hy  the 
workers  in  the  Killarney  furniture  industry,  to  commemorate 
the  royal  visit  to  Ireland,  was  put  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
show  windows  of  Harrod's  Stores  for  several  weeks  before  it 


was  sent  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  attracted  much  .attention. 
The  carving  of  the  four  panels  was  very  simple,  that  on  the 
upper  ones  consisting  respectively  of  the  monogr.ams  of  King 
Edward  VII.  and  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  that  on  those 
below  representing  tlie  Rose  and  the  Shamrock.  Very 
properly,  there  was  no  attempt  at  high  "  finish,"  the  smooth, 
dead  surface  bringing  out  effectively  the  beautiful  grain  of  the 
wood.     The  carving,  crisp  and  clean  cut,  showed  much  skill. 


Treatment  of  Designs. 

THE  "  HEBE"  PANEL  (Supplement  B). 

For  Emhroidciy. — This  and  the  compani.in  panel  given  last 
month  will  be  effective  for  a  two-fold  screen.  Use  strong 
cream-coloured  Harris  linen.  It  is  36  in.  wide,  and  costs  is. 
a  yard.  This  width  would  cut  two  panels  with  very  little 
waste,  after  allowing  for  turnings,  for  each  panel  should  be 
17  in.  or  18  in.  wide.  Your  material  cut  out  to  the  proper 
dimensions,  proceed  very  carefully  to  transfer  on  to  it  the 
whole  of  the  design,  both  border  and  figures,  very  nestly  and 
clearly.  This  done,  each  panel  must  be  stretched  in  a  frame 
for  working.  Now,  with  Japanese  or  Cliinese  gold  thread, 
follow  the  entire  design  with  a  couched  line,  usuig  the  gold 
thread  double  where  the  lines  are  thick.  An  exquisite  effect 
can  be  obtained  in  this  m.inner,  which  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  working.  The  mount  for  the  screen  may  be  either 
gilt  or  of  any  coloured  wood,  not  too  dark,  or  of  coloured 
plush.  It  is,  of  course,  admissible  to  work  the  outline  in  any 
one  colour  instead  of  gold,  either  in  stem  stitch  or  with  a 
couched  line,  but  the  result  will  be  far  less  elegant. 

For  Manjiictry  VVooii-Shuniiifi. — A  very  ricli  effect  would 
be  got  by  staining  the  background  witli  dark  oak  and  the 
drapery  with  a  rich  pink,  somewhat  after  the  colouring  of 
Albert  Moore's  "  Blossoms,"  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  shading 
of  the  drapery  must  be  carefully  graduated  Irom  deep  carmine 
to  the  palest  tone.  The  hair  and  floral  ornament  at  the  top 
could  be  left  unstained.  The  inscription  and  scroll  work  at 
the  bottom  should  be  outlined  with  brown  slightly  darker 
than  the  oak  background,'  or.  better  still,  the  background 
below  the  figure  might  be  left  unstained. 


D'Oyley   Designs  by  Mary  Perrott. 

The  ground  for  these  may  be  cream-coloured  s.itin,  silk,  or 
linen.  The  flowers  should  in  all  cases  be  worked  in  their 
natural  colours,  with  the  leaves  in  light  green.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  should  be  satin-stitch,  the  stems  in  stem-stitch. 
Filo-floss  silk  would  be  most  suitable. 


.      OUR   CORNER    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

The  simple  exercises  in  chip  carving  call  for  but  little  com- 
ment. In  No.  136  the  flat  triangular  bands  should  be  matted 
with  a  punch.  The  little  nicks,  "or  sparklets,"  might  be 
omitted.  In  No.  137  care  must  be  taken  with  the  semi- 
circular cuts,  which  would  be  more  easily  done  with  the  knife 
than  the  chisel.  The  lines  on  the  outside  circle  should  be 
incised  with  a  veiner,  or  V  tool.  .-Vlso,  the  double  outlmes  in 
No.  139. 

Teaching  Illustration  by  Correspondence. 

Amoxi;  the  many  traps  baited  for  the  unw.uy  art  student  is 
that  of  the  self-styled  expert  in  black-in-white,  wlio,  himself 
without  experience,  advertises  to  teach  anyone,  by  corre- 
spondence, how  to  earn  a  living  by  making  drawings  for 
illustration.  Under  proper  guidance  and  criticism,  however, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
drawing,  by  correspondence  to  improve  his  style  greatly  and 
acquire  a  sound  technic  in  black-and-wliite.  We  know  that 
the  Henry  Blackburn  School  (123,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster) has  many  such  pupils.  Only  recently  we  were 
shown  a  hatch  of  progressive  drawings  by  one  of  them 
taught  by  correspondence,  and  the  improvement  noticeable 
in  his  work  was  very  remarkable.  But,  of  course,  this  is  an 
old-established  school  of  art,  and  the  correspondence  teaching 
is  only  incidental.  The  principal,  Mr.  J.  S.  Eland,  is  well 
known  as  an  illustrator  and  as  a  Royal  Academy  prize-winner^ 
medallist  and  exhibitor,  and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Norbry,  a  member  of  the  Cambrian  Academy,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  teaching  the  practical  side  of  illustrating. 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


The  Editor's  Table. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  ari:  free  to  all.  It  is  only  required  Ihai  {l) 
questions  dealnig  with  different  topics  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper  lanth  the  writer's  name  and  aditress  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand.  London. 


MSS.  and  Designs  Accepted.— M.  T.  (Malta),  P.  A.  A., 
M.  T.  (Biistnli,  ••  Ariadne,"  Suhscriber  (Cape  Town). 

Under  Consideration. — "  Hampstead,"  D.  T.  F.,  Reader 
(Hull), J.  I.  K.,  B.  S.,  "  Two  Craftsmen." 

Declined.— S.  F.  B.,  J.  W.  P.,  B.  S.,  "New  Reader,"  "  Art 

Worker  "  (Bristol).  

Misuse  of  Terms. 

S.  P.  savs  :  "  I  was  nnicli  interested  in  your  reply  to  '  Two 
Puzzled  Students '  elucidating  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  terms  '  tone  '  and  '  values.'  I  wish  you  could 
teach  our  women  folks— God  bless  'em  !— to  distinguish 
between  '  tone '   and   '  shade.'      You  must   have   noticed,  of 


SUNDRY  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

F.  T. — "  Acierage  "  is  the  practice  of  steeling  a  copper  plate 
which  has  been  etched,  so  as  to  produce  from  it  a  large 
number  of  good  impressions.  In  the  opinion  of  such  experts 
as  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  it  gives  the  print  a  dry  and  hard 
appearance. 

H.  B. — We  know  of  no  such  preparation  as  you  mention 
for  making  ordinary  colours  fast  when  applied  to  textiles. 

H.  K. — Your  query  is  fully  answered  in  Bie  February 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  another  subscriber  having  asked  for  the 
same  information. 

Subscriber. — (i)  If  you  are  submitting  designs  for  post- 
cards intended  to  be  reproduced  in  colours  you  should 
certainly  colour  them  yourself.  It  is  useless  to  send  the 
work  half  done  to  a  publisher.  (2)  It  is  advisable  to  make 
the  drawing  at  least  four  times  the  size  of  the  postcard. 
Xaturallv  the  dimensions  must  be  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  postcard  for  which  the  drawing  is  ultimately  to  serve. 

Milman. — An  excellent  elementary  book  on  perspective 
for  outdoor  sketching  is  "  Perspective  for  Art  Students,"  by 
R.  G.  Hatton,  which  contains  over  200  diagrams.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  5s.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  B.  T.  Batsford,  94, 
High  Holborn,  London,  for  3s.  gd.  A  more  expensive  work, 
which   we  can   thoroughly  recommend  to  both    artists  and 


Suggestion  for  l.  M.  M., 


who  asks  for  "  a  design  for  a 
dwarf  book-case  to  fit  an  angle 
space  between  two  doors,"  ac- 
cordmg  to  an  accompanying  floor- 
plan. 


course,  that  they  always  speak  of  a  shade  of  colour  when  they 
mean  its  '  tone.' — Yes,  it  is  a  common  mistake,  and  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  less  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
shades  and  shadows,  and  this  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  ladies.  Of  course,  shades  and  shadows  are  entirely 
different  in  fact.  A  shade  may  he  said  to  be  part  of  an  object, 
and  a  shadow  is  an  addition  to  it.  Shade  may  be  said  to  e.xist 
naturally,  but  a  shadow  must  always  be  due  to  some  object. 


Our  Church  Embroidery  Designs  Competitions. 

K.  M.  D.  and  M.  D.  V.— The  "  set  of  hangings  "  intended 
consists  of  Altar  Frontal,  Pulpit  Hanging,  and  Litany-desk. 


Instruction  in   Enamelling  on   Melals. 

A.  E. — (I)  Certainly,  jewellery  enamelling  is  "  an  art  that 
may  be  agreeably  practised  in  the  home  "  and  "  at  a  modest 
initial  outlay."  You  cannot  have  seen  the  earlier  issues  of 
this  magazine  ;  otherwise  you  would  have  found  answers 
to  all  your  questions  in  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's  series  of 
practical  articles  on  "  The  Processes  of  Enamelling  on 
Metal,"  and  in  the  more  recent  "  Demonstration  in 
Enamelling,"  by  Mr.  Albert  Bonner  (see  our  January  and 
February  issues).  (2|  Mr,  Bonner  gives  lessons  in  the  art. 
For  particulars  you  might  write  to  him  or  call  on  him.  His 
address  is  18,  Holland-street,  West  Kensington. 


students,  is  "  Nature's  Laws  in  the  Making  of  Pictures,"  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie.  It  contains  diagrams  and  illustrations  by  the 
author,  and  reproductions  from  the  masters,  especially 
chosen  to  elucidate  the  letterpress.     The  price  is  155.  net. 

Arachne. — The  book-cover  design  given  last  month  (p.  149) 
may  be  worked  solidly  in  gold,  raised,  as  if  embossed  ;  or  it 
may  be  treated  flat,  in  coloured  silks,  on  a  light  or  a  dark 
ground.  The  raising  in  the  gold  flower  forms  must  be  thickly 
padded  and  then  worked  over  with  fine  .gold,  with  a  couched 
line  of  thick  gold  thread  carried  round  the  outlines.  Very 
close  pile  silk  velvet  or  rich  watered  silk  may  be  used  for  the 
foundation.  The  spangles  may  be  omitted.  For  flat  silk 
embroidery,  satin  or  corded  silk  would  be  appropriate,  and 
gold  thread  should  be  used  for  the  outlines. 

T.  D. — Unfortunately,  the  photograph  from  which  Mr. 
Edwardes  made  his  drawing,  "  Entrance  to  an  Art  Museum," 
is  not  available  for  publication,  but  we  hope  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  your  excellent  suggestion. 

S.  H. — (i)  We  know  of  no  such  practical  book  as  you  want 
e.xcept  "  Modern  Mural  Decoration,"  by  .A.  Lys  Baldry  (George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  publishers),  and  the  price  (12s.  6d,  net)  is  above 
your  limit.  You  would  do  well,  all  the  same,  to  consult  it,  if 
possible.  (2)  As  soon  as  we  can  afford  the  space  we  shall 
publish  some  articles  on  various  kinds  of  mural  painting. 


Replies  to  other  Correspoiulents  must  stand  over. 


The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


WHEN  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  lecture,  at  Bur- 
lington House,  on  the  revival  of  sculp- 
ture in  England,  spoke  of  what  that  art 
in  this  country  owed  to  Dalou  and  his 
countrymen,  he  referred  particularly  to  another 
Frenchman,  who,  being  still  alive,  it  was  not  per- 
missible to  mention  by  name.  Many  persons  sup- 
posed that  he  meant  Rodin,  but,  of  course,  the 
reference   was  intended  for   Professor  Lanteri,   of 

the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

#  ft 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  County  Council 
rejected  the  scheme  for  estabhshing  a  "  Paris  in 
London "  on  the  central  portion  of  the  crescent 
site  between  Aldvvych  and  the  Strand,  especially 
if  they  saw  the  illustration  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  "what  it  would  look  like."  Mr.  John 
Burns  declared  that  it  would  be  no  more  like  Paris 
really  than  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court 
was  like  Florence  or  Rome.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  Venice  was  the  Italian  city  represented  at  Earl's 

Court,  the  comparison  was  rather  unfortunate. 

«  • 

Jap.^n  should  be  the  next  toreign  country  to  be 
represented  by  a  great  exhibition  in  London.  It 
is  strange  the  suggestion  has  not  been  made  before, 
for  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  artistic  possi- 
bihties  of  such  an  enterprise  are  evident.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  is  at  present  so  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen,  and  yet  they  know  next  to 
nothing  about  it.  The  attractions  of  a  panorama 
of  the  War  would  hardly  be  greater  than  one 
illustrating  the  customs  of  the  country  and  the 
inner  life  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  peace.  The  ladies,  too.  Think  of  the 
interest  they  would  find  in  the  flower  culture, 
the  aesthetic  floral  arrangements  for  the  house,  the 
gardens  in  miniature  with  their  dwarf  rock-work 
and  stunted  forest  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
needlework,  the  costumes,  the  varied  mysteries  of 
the  toilet  of  their  sisters  in  far  Cepango. 

« 
There  are  certain  other  domestic  mysteries — 
those  of  the  table,  I  mean — which  might  prove 
less  attractive.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the 
practice  of  serving  up  raw  fish,  scientifically 
articulated,  to  be  eaten  alive,  the  integrity  of  the 
vital  organs  of  the  poor  creature  being  preserved 
as  long  as  possible.  Although  of  a  more  refined 
form  of  crueltv  than  anything  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  this,  after  all,  may  not  seem  more 
shocking  to  the  Japanese  than  some  of  our  own 
sybaritic  propensities  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  de- 
vouring oysters  raw,  or  boiling  lobsters  alive,  or, 
still  worse,  broiling  them  alive  in  the  American 
fashion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  native  Japanese 
restaurant  would  certainly  have  to  be  among  the 
attractions  of  my  projected  exhibition,  even  though 
the  scope  of  its  menu  might  have  to  be  abridged  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  occidental  prejudices 
and,  incidentally,  the  objections  of  the  S.P.C.A. 


But,  above  all,  what  a  vista  of  delightful  possi- 
bilities does  such  an  exhibition  open  to  the  student 
of  arts  and  crafts.  Imagine  the  simultaneous  pre- 
sentation of  Japanese  artists  engaged  in  painting, 
wood-block  printing,  stencil  cutting,  calico  printing 
and  embroidering.  See  them  engaged  in  gold  and 
silver  work,  damascening,  niello,  and  the  making 
of  cloisonne  and  other  kinds  of  enamel.  In  the 
making  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  too,  how  much  we 
might  learn  by  watching  their  clever  manipulation 
of  paste  and  glaze  and  colour.  In  wood-carving, 
in  which  they  greatly  surpass  us,  what  more 
delightful  than  to  witness  demonstrations  of  their 
admirably-planned  courses  of  instruction  as  followed 
in  their  National  schools  ?  But  I  am  at  the  end 
of  my  space,  and  must  stop,  although  I  have  not 
told  half  that  might  be  said  in  favour  of  a  Japanese 
exhibition  in  London,  got  up  under  the  right 
kind  of  management. 


OUR   PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

IX  the  announcements  of  our  Prize  Competitions 
it  is  stated  that  the  competitions  for  executed 
work  in  Enamelled  Jewellery,  Miniature  Paint- 
ing and  Bookbinding  are  "  not  open   to  pro- 
fessionals."      A    correspondent,   referring    to    this 
restriction,  puts  the  following  questions  : — 
"  Why  do  you  make  this  distinction  ?  " 
"  How  do  you  deliiie  the  word  'professional '  in 
this  connection  ?  " 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  obvious.  The 
distinction  was  made,  of  course,  from  desire  to 
protect  our  readers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
art  workers,  students  and  amateurs — not  professional 
artists  or  professional  art  workers.  The  second 
quesUon,  I  confess,  is  a  poser.  To  answer  it  frankly 
is  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  our  position  in 
regard  to  the  first  question.  The  evident  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  professional  maker  of 
enamelled  jewellery,  the  professional  painter  of 
miniatures,  and  the  professional  book-binder  produce 
those  articles  for  the  purposes  of  profit.  Yet, 
if  all  intending  competitors  who  sell  their  produc- 
tions are  to  be  excluded,  who  would  remain 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  ?  Not  many  promising 
candidates,  I  fear  ;  for  nowadays  nearly  all  amateurs 
sell  their  work  when  they  get  the  chance.  If  they  do 
not  actually  sell  to  the  shops,  they  dispose  of  it  to 
their  friends,  or  in  aid  of  some  charity.  Having 
regard,  then,  to  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case, 
it  would  seem  but  reasonable  to  remove  a  restric- 
tion that  it  is  not  practicable  to  enforce.  Hence, 
our  Prize  Competitions  for  Executed  Work  (such 
as  Competitions  Nos.  lo,  ii,  and  12)  will  in  future 
be  open  to  all,  without  restriction,  except  as 
provided  for  under  our  general  rules,  set  forth  on 
another  page.  The  Editok. 
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ROYAL  AMATEUR  ART   SOCIETY   EXHIBITION. 


Miniatures  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Peyton. 

The  left  hand  Portrait  is  that  of  Princess  Louis  of  Battenberg. 


The  Jewels  are  part  of  the  Exhibit  by  Mrs.  Bethune,  awardeo  the  Prize. 


Painting  a  Miniature. 

A    DEMONSTRATION    BY   MR.   A.    PRAGA, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Miniaturists. 


{Concluded  from  page  167. 


w 


'E  proceed  now  to  the  third  stage  of 
our  work,"  Mr.  Praga  said.  "  You 
see,  I  map  out  the  principal  shadows. 
First,  the  side  of  the  nose  and  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face.  ...  Be  rather  incHned 
to  get  your  cool  grays  first,  and  warm  them 
subsequently,  than  begin  by  putting  in  warm 
shadows. 

"  Next  we  have  the  shadow  of  the  neck.  Try 
to  see  form  in  all  your  shadows  and  tones.  Do 
not  be  timid  about  putting  in  your  shadows,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  them  short  of  their  full  strength,  in 
their  early  stages.  Until  the  background  is  painted 
they  will  look  darker  than  they  are.  In  blocking 
in  the  forms  of  the  hair,  every  touch  should  mean 
something.  Make  up  your  mind  from  the  first  what 
form  the  hair  is  to  take.  Note  carefully  the  direc- 
tion of  each  tress.  How  well  Helleu  understands 
this  in  his  water-colours  and  etchings  !  I  believe 
that  his  wonderful  success  in  rendering  women  and 
children  is  due  as  much  to  his  careful  study  of  the 
hair  as  to  anything  else. 

"We  must  not  put  on  the  full  strength  of  any  part 
vet.  So  far,  all  is  relative,"  said  Mr.  Praga,  as  he 
drew  in  the  line  of  the  cheek.  "  We  must  so  work 
that,  at  any  time  when  we  leave  off,  everything  will 
be  found  in  harmonv.  No  one  part  must  be  carried 
any  further  than  the  rest.  ...  I  am  putting 
in  shadows  very  squarely  at  present,"  he  added,  as 
he  put  in  those  of  the  neck. 

"  Our  drawing  now  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  we 
may  consider  the  colouring.  In  doing  so,  the  first 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  ivory  is  not  absorbent. 
It  is  not  as  with  ordinary  water-colour  painting, 
when  you  can  float  off  superfluous  colour,  nor  as 
in  oil-painting,  when  you  can  remove  it  with  a 
palette-knife  or  paint  over  it.  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  to  do,  and  remember 
that  the  colour  you  put  on  is  there  to  stay — at 
least,  as  far  as  the  general  effect  is  concerned. 
Up  to  now  I  have  only  blocked  in  the  shadows 
and  forms  ;  it  is  time  to  put  in  a  general  flesh-tint. 

"  '  What  flesh  wash  am  I  using  ? '  you  ask.  This 
is  carnation  and  yellow  ochre  ;  for  our  model,  you 
will  observe,  has  a  very  delicate  complexion.  For 
a  darker  complexion  I  would  probably  use  light 
red  and  Roman  ochre.  You  see,  I  wash  or  float  the 
colour  on  in  places  where  the  shadows  do  not 
appear,  washing  around  the  features,  being  careful 
not  to  wash  up  the  drawing  of  the  features  we 
have  already  indicated.  In  the  earlier  stages  the 
colour  should  as  fnr  as  possible  be  floated  on. 

"  '  What  colour  will  the  background  be  ?  '  Well, 
as  the  background  is  going  to   be  cool  in  tone,  I 


shall  put  in  a  delicate  wash  of  cobalt.  A  faint 
wash  of  yellow  ochre  would  do  equally  well  if  it 
were  going  to  be  of  a  warmer  tone.  Either  of 
these  tones  would  be  safe  as  a  groundwork,  for 
either  could  be  worked  up  afterwards  as  might  be 
required. 

"  Do  not  make  your  nostrils  too  red.  It  is  a  con- 
vention. I  am  using  cobalt  and  brown  madder, 
qualified  by  yellow  ochre — in  variation — for  all 
shadows  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  this  should  be  used 
indiscriminatelv.  I  am  opposed  to  any  hard  and 
fast  formula  of  colours.  I  am  only  saying  what  it 
is  you  see  me  using.  It  is  no  good  telling  students 
overmuch  about  mixing  colours.  One  can  only  say 
use  the  smallest  possible  number,  and  use  them 
according  to  what  you  see.  Take  two  students  and 
tell  them  what  you  are  using,  and  you  will  find  that 
though  they  may  employ  the  same  colours  they  will 
get  dift'erent  results. 

"  A  miniature  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  of 
completion.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to 
leave  oft". 

"  In  this  connection  one  is  influenced  very  much 
by  the  wishes  of  sitters  or  their  friends,  for  unless 
they  happen  to  be  artistic,  they  want  the  work 
carried  to  the  most  microscopic  and  mechanical 
point  of  finish,  losing  therebv  all  breadth  and  free- 
dom. If  they  can  examine  it  through  a  microscope 
they  think  you  have  reached  the  highest  attainment 
of  excellence." 

''  I  notice  that  you  do  not  stipple  ? "  observed 
the  Scribe. 

"  No,  I  do  not,  by  means  of  dots,"  said  Mr. 
Praga,  decidedly. 

"  You  object  to  the  practice  ?  " 

"Yes;  any  technical  means  are  perhaps  justifi- 
able that  may  bring  about  a  desirable  result,  but 
the  result  brought  about  by  stippling  in  dots  I  do 
not  consider  desirable  ;  for,  say  what  you  will,  in 
my  opinion  stipple  of  this  nature  is  mechanical  : 
there  is  no  spirit  in  it.  Any  other  kind  of  touch 
may  develop  into  a  style.  You  do  not  find  such 
stipple  in  the  best  period  of  miniature  painting — 
not  in  the  work  of  Cosway  or  Plimer.  If  your 
work  is  started  properly  from  the  first,  there  will 
be  no  temptation  to  stipple  in  this  way.  Breadth  of 
treatment  is  what  should  be  aimed  at  from  first  to 
last.  This  is  really  more  necessary  in  a  miniature 
than  it  is  in  a  large  painting.  The  employment  of 
stipple  is  supposed  to  impart  finish  to  a  picture. 
That  is  nonsense.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Stipple  of  the  kind  I  have  alluded  to  has  nothing 
to  do  with  finish.  It  is  simply  conducive  to 
weakness." 
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"  I  have  observed,  Mr.  Praga,  that  3-011  do  not 
use  your  smallest  brushes  much  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  I  can  help.  I  begin  with  my 
largest  brush  (No.  4),  which,  however,  has  a  tine 
point,  and  I  work  down  to  the  smallest,  No.  i  or 
No.  o." 

"  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  keep  the  brush  just 
moist  enough  to  be  workable  and  yet  dry  enough 
not  to  work  up  the  under  painting  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  maintain  the  happy  middle  course  is 
half  the  battle.  I  find  a  small  pad  of  white  blotting- 
paper  very  useful  for  removing  supertluous  moisture 
from  the  brush  and  giving  it  a  point.  It  obviates 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  brush  into  the  mouth, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  very  objectionable  practice, 
although  often  it  becomes  unavoidable  in  finishing. 

'■  You  see,  I  am  strengthening  up  all  the  forms  as 
I  go  along.  The  touches  should  become  closer 
towards  the  finish.  Great  attention  must  be  paid, 
of  course,  to  the  '  values  '  of  the  flesh.  You  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  now  where  the  high  lights 
are  to  come — they  are  usually  on  the  nose  and 
forehead.  In  this  case,  the  hair  softens  down  the 
forehead,  leaving  the  principal  high  light  on  the 
nose.  We  must  subordinate  all  the  other  grada- 
tions to  that.  Having  advanced  the  head  and 
drapery,  we  must  now  let  the  background  receive 


Diagram  showing  the  proper  way  to  cut  the  oval  from 
the  sheet  of  ivory. 

attention — no    part    of    the    picture    must    be    left 
behind. 

''  At  the  first  stage,  you  will  remember,  we  washed 
in  the  preliminary  neutral  tint  (composed  of  blue 
and  red).  We  find  now  it  wants  helping  forward, 
to  balance  the  strength  of  the  head.  Of  course,  the 
background  is  very  important  as  a  support  to  the 
head  and  must  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  it. 
We   must    not    fail   to   carry    it    forward  with  the 


painting  of  the  flesh,  as  it  aftects  the  tone  of  the 
flesh  by  contrast,  and  often  when  the  flesh  appears 
too  low  in  tone  or  dirty  in  colour,  it  may  be  height- 
ened and  improved  bj'  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
background.  If  the  flesh  is  too  warm,  it  may  be 
cooled  in  appearance  by  adding  warmth  to  the 
background,  or  vice  versa. 

"  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  mapping 
out  of  the  forms  of  the  shadows.     We  may  now  lose 


"Painting  a  Miniature^' 

The  Portrait,  by  Mr.  Praga,  finished  and  framed. 

(For  illustr.Ttions  of  the  tliree  intermediate  st.iges 
of  ttle  pnintinfi.  see  page  l')7  ) 

these  somewhat  in  the  moulding  and  gradations  of 
the  flesh." 

"  I  see  you  are  going  to  have  the  usual  cloudy 
sky  background." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  hard  to  beat,  if  not  over-elaborated. 
You  see,  I  am  all  for  simplicity.  In  the  bad  days 
of  miniature  painting  they  used  to  have  curtains 
and  columns  too.  The  most  difficult  kind  to 
manage  is  the  delicate,  light  background." 

"  How  will  you  treat  the  pendant  and  chain  ?  " 

"  1  may  consider  it  advisable  to  leave  them  out 
altogether  in  this  study,  but  if  I  decide  on  intro- 
ducing them,  I  shall  put  them  in  lightly,  with  a  very 
finely-pointed  brush,  just  sketching  in  the  dark  side 
of  the  chain  and  pendant,  using  Roman  ochre,  with  a 
very  little  sepia — leaving  the  high-lights  untouched. 
Later  on  we  may  touch  them  in  with  a  little  Chinese 
white  and  yellow  ochre  in  the  highest  lights. 

"  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  delicate  shadow 
cast  on  the  flesh  by  the  object.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  when  the  chain  or  jewel  encounters 
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medium  and  im- 
on  the    blotting- 


have  used  auy 
''  Nor  should   I 


any  undulation  in  the  flesh — such  as  the  slight 
sinking  where  the  neck  meets  the  collar-hone. 
These  shadows  are  generally  all  of  slightly  purple 
tone  and  may  generally  be  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  brown  madder  and  cobalt  blue." 

"  In  regard  to  the  shadows  of  the  flesh — do  you, 
like  some  artists,  look  for  green  tints  as  complemen- 
tary to  the  '  carnations  '  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly.  If  I  see  them  I  paint  them. 
You  know  you  can  see  almost  any  colour  by  looking 
for  it.  The  chief  thing  is  to  look  for  the  'values.' 
Search  for  Ihem,  above  everything.  You  can  sug- 
gest colour,  you  know,  by  a  black-and-white 
drawing,  if  vour  values  are  properly  placed." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  you  use  your  gum-water 
before,"  remarked  the  Scribe,   as    Mr.    Praga  took 
up  on  his  brush   a    drop    of  the 
mediately  got    rid  of  most  of  it 
pad. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  I  think, 
on  the  miniature,"  was  the  reply. 
do  so  now,  but  that  these  crisp,  dark  little  touches 
you  see  me  putting  in  are  the  final  ones,  and  1 
want  each  of  them  to  tell." 

The  portrait  was  finished  and  the  model  de- 
scended from  the  throne.  The  drawing  pins,  by 
which  the  ivory  was  attached  to  the  board,  were 
removed,  and  Mr.  Praga,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  painting  was  quite  dry,  proceeded  to  the 
somewhat  delicate  operation  of  cutting  the  minia- 
ture out  of  the  sheet  of  ivory.  Having  done  this, 
he  mounted  it  on  white  paper,  and  attached  it 
to  the  glass  around  the  edges  with  gold-beater's 
skin,  so  as  to  make  it  impervious  to  dust  and  damp. 

Seeing  him  do  it,  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  cut 
out  the  oval  ;  but  the  novice  would  do  well  to  en- 
trust such  a  job  to  the  artist's  colourman,  for  there 
is  a  knack  in  it  which  if  not  understood  may  easily 
result  in  splitting  the  ivory.  It  would  certainly  be 
prudent  to  experiment  at  first  by  trimming  a  piece 
of  thick  white  paper  to  represent  the  ivory,  cutting 
out  the  oval  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  220.  Mr.  Praga  used  a  pair  of 
short,  curved  scissors,  starting  from  the  point 
marked  "  A  "  ,dn  the  diagram  and  going  around 
the  oval  towards  "  B."  When  this  was  done  on 
the  right  side,  he  reversed  the  ivory,  and,  holding 
it  up  to  the  hght  so  as  to  see  the  line  with  the  oval 
through  it,  cut  in  the  same  way  from  "  A  "  to  "  B." 
This  operation  he  then  repeated  for  the  lower  half. 
The  cutting  of  the  oval,  of  course,  need  not  be 
left  until  the  miniature  is  finished.  It  maybe  done 
at  any  stage  of  the  painting. 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question,  Mr.  Praga," 
said  the  Scribe.  "  What  course  of  preliminary 
study  do  you  suggest  to  one  who  vi'ishes  to  learn 
miniature  painting  ?  " 

"  Practise  drawing  as  much  as  possible.  Draw 
in  crayon  several  heads  from  '  the  antique  ' — in 
profile,  front  view,  three-quarter  view,  every  point 
of  view.  Practise  also,  with  lead  pencil,  drawing 
from  life.  Don't  make  these  drawings  too  small  at 
first — they  should  be  at  least  double  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  miniature.     Four  times  the  size  would  be 


better  still.  Acquire  breadth  to  begin  with,  and 
gradually  reduce  the  size  as  you  go  on  and  get 
experience,  ending  with  quite  a  small  head,  drawn 
with  a  hard,  finely  pointed  pencil  on  moderately 
smooth  water-colour  paper.  Draw  from  life  when- 
ever you  can  get  anyone  to  sit  for  you.  Draw 
anybody  and  anything.  But  don't  copy  a  photo- 
graph. That  is  an  aid  which  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  use  until  he  is  quite  independent  of  it. 

"  It  is  good  practice  to  copy  goocl  masters  in  line 
— but  not  Gibson.  It  is  always  more  dangerous  to 
copv  the  drawings  of  a  clever  fellow  like  Gibson — 


"Lady  Mulgrave."    By  Gainsborough. 

a  self-made  artist — than  those  of  an  artist  who  has 
been  academically  educated.  There  is  a  certain 
evasive  charm  about  the  drawings  of  men  like 
Gibson  which  is  very  alluring  to  the  novice,  but 
thev  are  very  unsafe  models.  The  only  way  to 
acquire  good  execution  as  a  miniature  painter  is  to 
work  with  the  point  of  the  brush  as  if  it  were  a 
pencil — that  is,  after  the  preliminary  washes  have 
been  floated  on.  It  is  economical,  too,  for  the 
brush  will  wear  three  times  as  long  as  a  pencil." 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  put  more  in  a  draw- 
ing than  your  eye  sees  in  the  original. 


The  simpler  your  palette  in  its  array  of  colours, 
the  stronger  and  more  harmonious  will  be  your 
picture.  

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  keeping  your 
brushes  soft  after  using  them,  but  the  only  effectual 
one  is  to  wash  them  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water. 
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Designing:  for  Advertisers 

A  KTISTIC  advertisement  work  and  illustrating 

/\     have  so  much  in  common  that  advice  about 

A.    m.  the  one  will  often  apply  to  the  other.     Both 

have  made  great  progress   during  the  last 

few  years,  and  now  the  advertisement  designer  need 

not  relinquish  high  ideals. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  one  line  of  this  work  that 
seems  somewhat  degrading  to  the  artist — namely, 
that  which  deals  with  the  large-eyed,  wasp-waisted 
beauties  who  simper  from  the  average  fashion 
plate.  There  is  money,  though,  in  clever  work  of 
the  kind,  for  the  pictures  can  be  reeled  off  rapidly 
when  once  the  trick  of  the  trade  is  caught.  That 
trick,  however,  is  rather  difficult  to  catch.  Good 
drawing  counts  for  comparatively  little  with  this 
class  of  advertisements.  A  peculiar  pose  of  the 
head  and  curve  of  the  arms  and  hands  are  the 
advertiser's  notion  of  grace,  without  which  he 
is  not  satislied.  Then  it  is  a  great  point  to  work 
up  the  materials  of  the  gowns  in  a  catching  way, 
and  to  bring  out  the  patterns  of  the  lace  and 
embroidery. 

But  with  the  higher  class  of  advertisements  the 
line  between  it  and  regular  illustrating  is  very 
lightly  marked.  Often  tiie  student,  after  working 
out  an  illustration  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and 
failing  to  dispose  of  it  for  that  purpose,  may 
be  able  to  sell  it  for  a  good  price  as  an 
advertisement. 

There  is  a  well-known  picture  illustrating  the 
excellencies  of  a  certain  baby  food,  which  first 
was  sent  to  several  of  the  children's  magazines  as 
an  artistic  drawing,  and  repeatedly  rejected. 
Finally,  it  was  bought  by  an  advertising  firm,  and 
for  years  the  same  artist  toiled  on  at  that  sort  of 
work,  until  at  last  she  hit  the  higher  mark  required 
by  the  magazines. 

It  is  not  always  required  that  the  object  advertised 
lie  introduced  into  the  picture.  It  is  enough  if 
the  drawing  is  good  and  suggestive.  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  the  picture  should  be 
pleasing  and  sufficiently  well  executed  to  catch  the 
public  eye.  Pleasing  does  not  mean  merely  pretty; 
a  well-executed  study  of  a  street  "  gamin  "  is  often 
as  pleasing  in  its  W'ay,  even  for  an  advertisement,  as 
a  really  beautiful  picture.  But  character  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on.  If  the  drawing  is  of  a  society 
girl,  let  her  be  stylish  and  crisp  and  well  groomed. 
If  of  a  tramp,  let  him  look  like  one  ;  make  the 
spectator  feel  that  those  shoes  he  wears  have  come 
to  him  already  worn  out,  and  since  then  have 
trudged  miles  through  dust  and  mire — in  short, 
let  your  tramp  be  consistently  dirty  and  be- 
draggled. 

The  most  saleable  advertisement  drawings  are 
those  done  in  pen-and-ink,  because  they  can  be 
printed  on  any  paper.  Drawings  done  in  the 
style  of  posters,  with  flat,  broad,  decorative  work, 
are  much  liked  by  many  advertisers.  Designs 
painted  in  oil  colours  are  objected  to  on  account 
of  difficulties  in  reproduction.     Those  in  wash  and 


opaque  water  colours  rank  next  to  drawings  in  pen- 
and-ink  in  saleability.  They  can  be  "  processed  " 
more  easily  than  designs  in  oil  colours,  as  there  is 
no  gloss  to  catch  the  light  ;  but  the  printed  picture 
is  apt  to  look  thin  and  to  lack  the  solidity  that  an 
oil  painting  offers  in  reproduction. 

Sometimes  a  client  may  wish  to  use  a  black-and- 
white  drawing  in  colours,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  repaint  the  whole 
picture,  but  merely  to  make  a  small  sketch  of  it  in 
colours  as  a  key  for  the  lithographer. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  one  may  dis- 
pose of  advertisement  work.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  is  to  apply  to  an  ordinary  advertising  estab- 
lishment. The  applicant  should  take  some  finished 
drawings  to  show  to  the  firm,  who  will  not  risk 
an  order  unless  they  feel  confident  that  it  will  be 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  Often  work  can  be  pro- 
cured by  applying  directly  to  concerns  that  advertise 
largely.  Sometimes  the  magazines  themselves 
supply  these  advertisements,  though  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  big  advertising  firms  have  someone 
regularly  in  their  employ  to  supply  what  they  need 
in  that  line. 

There  is  not  such  a  demand  for  absolute  originality 
in  this  kind  of  work  as  there  is  in  illustrating,  but 
the  artist  who  depends  upon  others  to  suggest  ideas 
will  find  in  the  end  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do.  Besides  the  risk  of  losing  originality,  there 
is  the  danger  of  having  to  meet  an  action  for  in- 
fringing copyright. 

The  growth  of  the  photographic  art  is  interfering 
very  seriously  with  advertisement  work  as  far  as 
the  artist  is  concerned.  Of  course,  for  the  larger 
percentage  of  advertisements,  pictures  are  required 
for  which  photographs  could  not  be  used,  and,  even 
where  they  are,  the  services  of  an  artist  are  often 
required  to  put  in  a  background  or  accessoiies. 

In  this  line  of  business,  as  in  every  other,  there 
is  always  work  for  those  who  can  do  it  satis- 
factorily, and  the  great  thing  to  be  considered 
should  not  be  so  much  how  to  dispose  of  one's 
designs  as  how  to  make  them  attractive  enough  to 
create  a  demand  for  them.  K.  Pyle. 


Good  photographs  of  good  pictures  should  have 
a  place  in  every  amateur's  portfolios,  but  a  coloured 
photograph  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  colour- 
ing destroys  its  value  as  a  black  -  and  -  white 
memorandum  of  the  original,  without  making  a 
painting  of  it. 

•,  STUDIES  from  still  life  are  never  wasted.  A  useful 
study  for  the  student  in  oils  is  a  composition  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  stuffs  arranged 
so  as  to  bring  the  textures  into  contrast.  Another 
is  a  group  of  bottles,  of  different  tints  of  glass. 
Porcelain  objects  furnish,  in  the  same  way,  valu- 
able studies  of  surface  values.  No  harsh  contrasts 
must  be  permitted.  The  value  of  the  experiment 
is  in  the  success  with  which  you  analyse  and  re- 
produce the  more  delicate  differences  of  colour, 
lustre,  and  surface  texture. 


Landscape  Painting  in  Water=colours. 


I. — Methods — Materials. 

THERE  are,  speaking  generally,  two  methods 
of  painting  in  water-colours,  as  practised 
by  artists  of  the  present  day,  and  by  either 
of  them  excellent  results  may  be  attained. 
These  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  "transparent" 
and  the  "  opaque  "  method,  or,  to  use  the  French 
terms — "  aquarelle  "  and  "  gouache."  In  the 
former,  as  its  name  indicates,  transparent  colours 
alone  are  employed,  and  the  manner  of  working  is 
to  float  the  colour  upon  the  paper  in  a  series  of 
washes  more  or  less  dense  in  quality,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  used.  The  paper,  which  is 
necessarily  white,  is  made  to  serve  for  the  high 
lights,  with  a  thin  wash  of  pale  colour  run  over  it 
if  desirable,  or  else  left  entirely  clear.  Brilliant 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  careful  handling  of 
such  washes,  and  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that 
this,  the  more  difficult  method,  should  be  mastered 
in  the  first  place.  We  will  therefore  direct  to  it 
our  sole  attention  for  the  present. 

The  moist  colours  in  tubes  are  the  most  satis- 
factory, though  those  arranged  in  small  pans  are 
of  equally  good  quality,  with  the  exception  of 
Chinese  white,  which  is  always  better  in  the  tube. 
Those  needed  will  be  Chinese  white,  vermilion, 
yellow  ochre,  cadmium,  rose  madder,  light  red,  burnt 
sienna,  Indian  red,  cobalt,  Antwerp  or  Prussian 
blue,  indigo,  Vandyck  brown,  sepia,  raw  umber,  blue 
black  and  ivory  black.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
light  and  dark  zinober  greens  will  be  found  useful, 
though  not  indispensable,  as  the  same  quality  of 
colours  may  be  produced  by  combining  Antwerp 
blue,  cadmiuni  and  vermilion. 

For  sketching  and  ordinary  purposes,  a  "  block  " 
of  Whatman's  or  any  other  good  make  of  hand- 
made paper  will  be  suitable.  Let  the  texture  be 
of  medium  roughness.  For  large  studies  and 
pictures,  sheets  of  heavy  paper  the  required  size 
may  be  procured  already  mounted  upon  a  stretcher, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  canvas  for  oil  painting  ;  or, 
if  preferred,  the  paper  may  be  simply  stretched  by 
the  artist  himself,  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
paper,  having  been  previously  washed  over  with 
clear  water,  is  covered  around  the  edges  with 
mucilage  or  flour  paste  to  the  width  of  half  an 
inch  or  more,  and  is  then  firmly  and  smoothly 
pressed  down  upon  the  board.  After  the  paste  is 
quite  dry,  another  wash  of  clear  water,  slightly 
tinted  with  yellow  ochre,  is  run  over  the  surface,  a 
large  flat  sable  being  used  for  the  purpose.  By 
this  means  any  accidental  impurities  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  paper,  which  is  then  prepared  to 
receive  the  colour. 

A  delicate  drawing  of  the  subject  is  lirst  made 
in  outline  with  a  finely-pointed  lead-pencil.  Only 
the  principal  lines  of  the  composition  should  be  in- 
dicated, as  no  traces  of  the  pencil  should  be  seen 
when  the  work  is  finished.     Fine  rubber  only  must 


be  employed  for  erasures.      Above  all,  avoid  the 
use  of  bread,  for  it  will  grease  the  paper. 


II. — First  Steps  in  Practice. 

The  first  practice  should  be  in  the  manipulation 
of  flat  washes.  Separate  studies  of  flat  blue  sky- 
tones  may  be  first  made,  with  broad  transparent 
washes  over  the  clear  paper.  This  will  be  found 
much  more  difficult  than  might  be  supposed,  as 
the  colour  will,  even  with  the  most  careful  handling, 
show  a  tendency  to  form  spots  or  run  into  streaks, 
which  nothing  can  remove.  Plenty  of  water 
should  be  mixed  with  the  colours,  and  the  exact 
tone  of  the  blue  wash  found  by  experimenting  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  A  piece  of  thick  white 
blotting-paper  should  always  be  kept  ready  to 
take  up  any  superfluous  drops  of  colour,  or  to 
remedy  mistakes.  A  large  round  camel's-hair  brush 
is  most  serviceable  for  such  washes,  and  with  this 
the  flow  of  colour  is  steadily  guided  in  long, 
sweeping  strokes,  across  and  downward,  toward 
the  horizon  line  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  better  to  let  the  local 
tone  of  the  sky  run  lightly  over  this  line,  where  it 
forms  a  useful  grey  tint  later,  melting  into  and 
softening  the  foliage  greens  in  tiie  extreme  distance. 

Very  necessary  it  is,  and  very  difficult  too,  to 
keep  this  sky  tone  clear  and  fresh,  exerting  as  it 
does  a  more  or  less  dominating  influence  upon  the 
whole  landscape  ;  for  if  the  sky  be  dull  and  flat  in 
colour,  thus  losing  its  charm  of  transparency,  no 
amount  of  brilliancy  in  the  foreground  washes  will 
make  the  picture  interesting. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  the  painting  of  clouds,  let 
me  say,  with  a  humility  taught  by  experience,  that 
there  is  no  subject  in  nature  more  difficult  to 
render  successfully,  and  yet  nothing  which  is  so 
apparently  easy  to  the  uninitiated.  A  cloud  is  not 
the  soft,  cottony,  shapeless  mass  the  amateur 
"  dashes  in  "  so  carelessly  when  sketching  ;  on  the 
contrary,  each  cloud  has  not  only  its  own  individu- 
ality of  form  and  colour,  but  to  the  true  artist  it  may 
reveal  a  certain  character  and  sentiment  which  will 
inspire  the  pamter  to  become  an  interpreter  of  nature 
rather  than  a  copyist.  A  whole  field  of  dramatic 
possibilities  lies  in  the  disposition  and  colouring  of 
clouds  in  theJf  relation  to  the  earth  beneath. 

The  same  features  of  landscape  seen  in  combina- 
tion with  different  aspects  of  sky  may  be  made  to 
suggest  a  scene  of  peace  or  of  turmoil,  to  radiate 
gladness  or.  depress  with  melancholy.  Heavy, 
threatening  clouds  may  appear  darkly  ominous  of 
coming  storm;  or  again,  ragged  and  torn,  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  sky,  with  glimpses  of  clear  blue 
shining  through,  these  clouds  hint  of  tempest  past. 
Such  are  some  of  the  available  themes  suggested  by 
the  different  cloud  forms  as  a  subject  for  water- 
colour  study  in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

M.  B.  Fowler. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Arts  and  Crafts. 


OUR     PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 

Awards  for  "  Landscape  ix  Water-colours." 

AGRATIFYINGLY  large  number  of  good 
studies  have  been  sent  in  for  this  competition, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  best  of  them,  the  level 
of  excellence  is  so  uniformly  high  that  it  has 
been  no  easy  task  to  decide  their  order  of  merit. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  have  photographed 
so  very  badly  that  even  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
which  might  have  been  invoked  in  support  of  our 
decisions,  would  be  of  no  avail.  Three  prizes  are 
offered  by  the  terms  of  the  competition  ;  but  we 
have  concluded  to  give  an  additional  prize  to  the 
fourth  selection  on  our  list,  which  is  of  such 
.  excellence  that  it  should  in  some  way  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  group  of  works  immediately 
Tjelow  it  in  the  order  of  merit.  It  happens,  though, 
that  this — a  study  of  trees  and  bracken — proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  refractory  subjects  of  all  before 
the  camera,  and  it  cannot  be  shown.  Nor  was  the 
subject  of  the  third  prize  more  amenable.  The 
composition  is  very  simple,  being  little  more  than  a 
stretch  of  clouds  and  a  meadow  bordered  with 
tender  saplings  throwing  out  feathery  shoots  of 
foliage  ;  but  this  charming  study,  almost  Monet-like 
in  its  prismatic  delicacy,  jihotographcd  like  an  Irish 
peat  field  after  an  inundation. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
glimpse  we  are  able  to  give  them  of  the  subjects  of 
the  water-colours  that  have  gained,  respectively, 
the  first  and  the  second  prizes.  Even  these  lose 
immensely  by  reproduction  in  black  and  white,  for 
our  awards  are  made  less  for  pictorial  quality  than 
for  refinement  of  colour,  correct  rendering  of 
values,  and  technical  distinction. 

The  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

First  Prize  (Arts  &  Crafts'  Silver  Medal). — 
"  Coast  near  Aberdeen,"  by  "Trumph"  (J.  Muir 
Mathieson,  20,  Rupert  Street,  Glasgow,  \Y.). 

Second  Prize  (Two  guineas). — "  Low  Tide,  Bude, 
•Cornwall,"  by"  Exchange"  (Dr.  R.  F.  Chance,  Athol 
House,  Brook's  Bar,  Manchester). 

Third  Prize  (One  guinea). — "  Landscape,"  by 
"  Mary  Lilian"  (Miss  Lilian  Orr  Rowallan,  Wood- 
ford Green,  Esse.x). 

Foiirlh  Prize  (Extra  Prize — A  Subscription  to 
Arts  &  Crafts). — ^"  Woods  in  Autumn,"  by 
"  Bramwell  "  (Miss  Bertha  Smith,  24,  Rectory 
Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.). 

Commended  : — 

"  Raw  Sienna  "  (Miss  G.  M.  Winter,  Hull). 

"  Hopper  "  (Miss  I.  Margaret  Dickinson,  London). 

"Amateur"  (Miss  Ethel  Chance,  Godalming). 

"  Festina  Lente "  (Miss  Geraldine  Midgley, 
•Guildford). 

"  Gibbie ' 

"  Grouse ' 

"  Noelle  " 
Isles). 

"  Oof  "  (Miss  Brenda  Burness,  Buckhurst  Hill). 

"Yelere"  (Henry  Exley  Edwards,  Northumber- 
land). 


(Miss  Yera  Gibson,  London). 
'  (Miss  Florence  Hakey,  London). 
(Miss    Maria    Noel,    Jersey,    Channel 


Awards  for  "  Landscape  in  Pen-and-Inj^." — 
We  wish  that  we  could  speak  in  anything  like  the 
terms  of  satisfaction  concerning  the  contributions 
sent  in  for  this  competition  that  were  called  forth 
in  the  case  of  the  awards  for  the  "  Landscape  in 
Water-colours"  competition.  The  result  is  simply 
deplorable.  Out  of  nearly  a  hundred  drawings 
received,  there  is  not  one  to  which,  in  conscience, 
we  could  award  a  first  or  even  a  second  prize. 
The  third  prize  we  give  for  the  artistic  freedom  of 
the  sketch  and  clever  handling.  The  texture  of 
the  stone  is  well  indicated  ;  so,  too,  is  that  of  the 
wood.  Had  the  drawing  been  less  slight  in  composi- 
tion and  more  interesting,  a  higher  award  would  pro- 
bablv  have  been  given.  After  the  award  had  been 
made  and  the  envelope  was  opened  containing  the 
key  to  the  pseudonym,  it  appeared  that  "  Ascog  " 
was  identical  with  "Trumph,"  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  "  Landscape  in  Water-colours  "  Com- 
petition. 

r/;m/ /';•;:(■.—(  Half-a-guinea)  "Ascog"  (J.  Muir 
Mathieson,  20,  Rupert  Street,  Glasgow). 

Commended.— ''Toll  es  Tinta  "  (Miss  Fanny  M. 
Minns,  Suffolk  House,  Newport,  I.  of  W.). 


The  best  way  to  study  foHage  is  to  begin  by 
drawing  simple  sprays  and  branches.  This  will 
teach  the  construction  of  the  leaves  and  give  some 
lessons  in  foreshortening  and  perspective,  the  value 
of  which  you  will  discover  when  you  undertake  to 
represent  the  entire  tree.  You  will  not  learn  to 
draw  a  tree  by  copying  other  drawings.  All  you 
learn  from  them  is  to  imitate  the  manner  of  the 
man  who  makes  them.  The  character  of  a  tree  is 
provided  by  its  stem,  branches  and  leaves.  When 
you  have  studied  these  in  sections,  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  putting  them  together.  Your  first 
lessons  in  drawing  the  human  figure  are  the  hands, 
feet  and  head.  The  hands,  feet  and  head  of  a  tree 
are  equally  important  if  you  wish  to  draw  the  tree 
correctly.  

With  long  practice  a  painter  acquires  a  certain 
habit  of  hand  which  sometimes  betrays  the  most 
conscientious.  A  friend  once  entered  the  studio  of 
George  Inness,  the  American  landscapist,  while  he 
was  at  work,  and  remarked  that  the  picture  on  the 
easel  seemed  to  him  much  better  than  certain 
former  works  of  the  artist.  "  Right !  "  said  Inness. 
"This  is  going  to  be  one  of  my  best  things  ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  I  havejiad  the  good  luck  to  break 
my  right  arm,  and  am  obliged  to  paint  with  my  left 
hand.  You  see,"  he  added,  showing  his  right 
hand  in  a  sling,  which  the  visitor,  intent  on  the 
picture,  had  not  before  noticed,  "  this  hand  had 
become  so  darned  clever  that  I  could  not  catch  up 
with  it,  and  it  painted  away  without  me  ;  while  lliis 
hand,"  showing  the  left,  with  which  he  held  his 
brush,  "  is  awkward,  and  can  do  nothing  without 
me.  This  picture  is  going  to  be  mine,  you  see, 
and,  as  you  say,  one  of  my  best."  The  moral  is 
obvious  :  paint  with  intention,  and  do  not  be  led 
into  contentment  with  mere  cleverness  or  facile 
and  easily  acquired  surface  qualities. 
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"Coast  near  Aberdeen." 

FIRST   PRIZE  (Silver  Medal).     Awarded  to  "Trumph"  (J.  MuiR  Mathieson). 


"Lov/  Tide,  Bude." 

SECOND    PRIZE  (Two  Guineas).     Awarded  to  "EXCHANGE"  (DR.  R.  F.  CHANCE). 
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Sketching   in   Oil=colours, 

A    LANDSCAPE    PAINTER'S    HINTS    POR    BEGINNERS. 


THERE  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  using  in 
your  studies  from  nature  the  same  pigments 
which  you  will  use  in  N'our  finished  work. 
Otherwise  your  pictures  must  be  transla- 
tions of  translations.  My  palette  includes  only 
thirteen  colours  :  flake  white,  strontium  yellow, 
lemon  cadmium,  orange  cadmium,  yellow  ochre, 
gold  ochre,  vermilion,  rose  madder,  raw  umber, 
permanent  blue,  vert  emeraude  (or  veridian — they 
are  practically  the  same),  brown  madder,  and  ivory 
black.  You  see,  at  once,  from  the  predominance 
of  light-toned  pigments,  that  I  paint  in  a  rather 
high  key.  But  nature  paints  in  a  still  higher  key. 
I  use  a  little  siccatif  de  Haarlem  and  turpentine, 
rarely  as  a  vehicle,  usually  only  as  a  varnish.  In 
general,  if  I  wish  to  paint  thinly — which  seldom 
happens — I  use  a  scrubby  brush,  and  rub  the  colour 
into  the  canvas.  I  like  to  paint  rather  dry,  and  I 
believe  that  it  conduces  to  permanence. 

I  carry  a  tin  colour-box  when  sketching.  It  is 
lighter  than  a  wooden  one.  It  will  stand  wiiii  and 
heat,  can  be  put  down  in  wet  grass,  and  will  bear 
much  knocking  about.  As  for  brushes,  I  use  Hat 
hog's-hair  ones,  hardly  ever  sables.  Canvas  should 
be  double  primed  ;  that  which  is  single  primed 
absorbs  too  much  colour.  I  find  it  pays  to  carry  an 
umbrella,  a  good  easel,  and  a  camp-stool.  To 
make  a  satisfactory  study  in  oil  colours  one  must 
be  as  much  as  possible  at  his  ease,  and  have  some 
approach  to  a  studio  light.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  in  open  sunlight  you  do  not  see  the  effect  of 
the  colours  that  you  are  putting  on  your  canvas. 
They  shine  more  or  less,  and  they  all  look  much 
lighter  than  they  do  indoors.  A  practised  artist  may 
make  a  useful  sketch  in  such  conditions,  though  he 
will  rarely  accept  such  conditions  if  he  can  help  him- 
self. A  student  certainly  should  not.  He  may  study 
form  in  almost  any  light,  but  not  colour.  And,  in 
landscape,  everything  depends  on  colour.  Distance, 
atmosphere,  light,  and  colour  are  what  make  a  land- 
scape, and  all  the  others  depend  on  colour.  I  would, 
therefore,  insist  on  the  student  carrying  a  white  um- 
brella. To  depend  on  natural  shade  is  to  depend  on 
what  is  often  not  to  be  had,  unless  one  sacrifices 
his  subject  for  the  sake  of  it.  If  the  sketcher  gets 
tired,  let  him  rest  before  beginning  work.  But, 
usually,  the  objection  to  carrying  the  needful 
appliances  comes  of  sheer  laziness.  I  have  asked 
people  why  they  sketched  in  water-colours  when 
they  intended  to  paint  in  oils,  and  have  found  that 
they  never  had  any  better  reason  to  offer  than 
that  it  saved  trouble.  That  is  not  a  good  reason. 
Pastels,  however,  I  believe  in.  The  directness  with 
which  the  wished-for  effect  is  attained  is  much  in 
their  favour.  They  are  the  best  medium  for  out  of 
doors,  and  make  you  work  simply.  When  one 
is  inclined  to  pay  tod  much  attention  to  detail,  as 
most  beginners  are,  pastels  are  a  good  corrective. 


Of  course,  one  must  learn  to  draw  ;  but  drawint;' 
is  best  learnt  indoors.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
who  is  obliged  for  any  reason  to  dispense  with  a 
teacher,  I  would  advise  him  to  get  some  casts  of 
the  antique  and  study  from  them  ;  also,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  to  attend  every  exhibition  he 
can,  especially  school  exhibitions,  and  see  how 
others  work  and  what  they  aim  at.  Nature  and 
exhibitions  are  very  good  teachers.  If  one  will 
candidly  compare  his  own  work  with  both,  he  will 
learn  what  can  be  done  and  the  easiest  means  of 
doing  it,  and  a  master  can  teach  him  no  more. 

Detail  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  beginners. 
They  almost  invariably  want  to  paint  the  most  com- 
plicated subjects,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  force 
themselves  to  see  more  than  their  eyes  can  actually 
behold.  They  know  that  the  mass  of  a  tree  is 
composed  of  leaves,  and,  though  the  tree  be  two 
miles  off,  they  will  still  try  to  see  every  leaf  on  it. 
But  knowledge  already  acquired  about  things 
troubles  all  of  us  to  some  extent,  and  prevents  our 
seeing  things  as  they  naturally  appear.  Ha\ing  seen 
a  building  close  at  hand,  and  knowing  certain  facts 
about  its  construction,  I  find  myself  supplying  those 
facts  later,  in  a  distant  view,  when  they  are  not  really 
visible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
detail  in  order  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
masses.  But  detail  studies  are  best  made  with  the 
point,  and  in  black  and  white.  The  lead-pencil,  or 
pen  and  ink,  should  be  used  rather  than  oil  paints. 
I  have  made  many  exact  studies  of  trees,  and  now 
know  all  the  commoner  sorts  by  heart.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  pencil  study  of  a  sycamore  before  the 
leaves  had  come  out.  The  distance  between  each 
branch  and  the  next  was  measured  exactly. 
Nothing  was  left  to  chance.  I  took  care  that  each 
angle  of  the  crooked  branches  had  just  that  opening 
that  it  had  in  nature.  Each  of  these  little  nests  of 
twigs  is  exactly  where  it  occurred  on  the  tree. 
Here,  again,  is  a  pencil  study  of  a  group  of  willows. 
It  was  made  early  in  May.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  foliage  was  fully  out,  I  painted  the  same 
group  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Even  in  my 
studio  work  I  seldom  put  in  a  tree  without  first 
drawing  in  the  branches.  I  want  to  feel  that  the 
masses  of  foliage  are  properly  supported,  even 
though  the  branches  should  show  only  a  little  here 
and  there  ;  and  I  have  studied  branches  so  much 
from  nature  that  I  can  now  compose  them  in  a 
natural  manner. 

This  leads  me  to  say  something  of  work  in  the 
studio.  The  object  of  sketching  and  studying  out 
of  doors  is  to  fill  the  memory  with  facts.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  exact  and  conscientious.  But,  m  the 
studio,  the  artist  should  use  his  knowledge  freely. 
Nature  seldom  presents  pictures  ready  made,  and 
the  best  effects  last  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  study  them  directly.     Bruce  Crane. 
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THIRD   PRIZE.     Awarded  to  "ASCOG"  (J.  MuiR  MathiESON). 
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Daffodils:   A  Spring  Study. 


H 


ERE  is  a  handful  of  daffodils  that  we  may 
arrange  for  our  painting  lesson  to-day," 
said  the  Teacher.  "  Their  stems,  you  see, 
are  of  different  lengths.  We  will  place 
them  in  this  earthenware  vase,  which  is  unobtrusive 
in  colour  and  rather  short  and  round  in  shape.  A 
tall-necked  jug,  such  as  the  Stork  in  the  fable  used 
when  he  entertained  the  Fo.x,  would  be  more  suited 
to  their  slender  uprightness  ;  but  we  do  not  want 
our  sketch  to  be  too  tall  and  narrow,  and  so  we  will 
use  this  vase,  which,  you  see,  allows  the  blossoms  to 
spread  and  sprawl  a  little." 

Some  of  the  flowers  were  long-stemmed  and 
hung  over  or  rested  diagonally  against  the  sides  ; 
some  with  short  stems,  were  massed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vase,  to  form  the  largest,  lightest  place  of  the 
composition  ;  and  others  were  shadowed  by  those 
in  the  full  light,  the  whole  being  well  set  off  by  a 
liberal  allowance  of  the  bluish-green  leaves.  The 
vase  had  purples  and  browns  shading  into  each 
other  ;  for  a  background  there  were  the  brown 
and  yellowish  tones  of  a  portiere,  the  table  upon 
which  the  vase  was  placed  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  a  light  but  dull  greenish  hue. 

"  Let  us  look  in  the  mirror  at  the  arrangement 
we  have  made,  so  as  to  see  if  it  seems  natural 
and  unstudied,  yet  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
flowers  to  advantage,"  said  the  Teacher,  regarding 
the  composition  with  a  critical  eye,  and  changing 
the  position  of  a  flower  here  and  there  as  seemed 
necessary.  "  We  must  not  have  our  composition 
spotty  and  unconnected,  nor  must  we  make  it 
monotonous  by  showing  too  many  blossoms  in  the 
same  position.  And  yet  we  must  avoid  a  diversity 
too  evidently  studied,  such  as  each  flower  going 
off  from  the  centre  at  regular  angles,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  In  conjunction  with  their  surroundings 
our  flowers  will  be  a  study  of  yellows,  greens,  and 
browns  ;  the  purplish  vase,  with  its  glistening  high 
light  and  deep  shadow,  will  help  the  harmony 
with  its  small  note  of  contrast.  You  see  the  free 
outer  petals  of  the  flower  are  a  lighter  yellow 
than  the  intensely  yellow  cups,  and  that  the 
shadows  of  these  flowers,  with  such  surroundings 
as  olive,  green,  and  brown,  will  have  green  and 
brown  tints  in  them,  and  the  blue-green  of  the 
leaves  will  have  a  warmer  hue  than  it  otherwise 
would." 

Absent-mindedly,  the  Teacher  gazed  out  of  the 
open  window  and  across  the  sunny  street. 

"  It  would  be  charming,  would  it  not,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  to  paint  a  whole  batch  of  daffodils, 
in  the  open,  with  their  leaves  and  buds  and 
blossoms  all  seen  against,  say,  a  warm  gray  back- 
ground— their  natural  spring-like  surroundings  ? 
I  am  thinking  of  some  which  must  be  in  their 
prime  just  now  in  a  garden  border  I  know,  and  of 
others  growing  in  the  newly  springing  grass  in  a 
field  just  beyond.  The  brown  leaves  still  linger 
here  and  there,  and    violets   bloom   near — purple 


spots  of  colour  among  the  green.  If  we  were  to 
take  a  lowly  seat  on  a  level  with  the  flowers,  we 
would  see  them  against  a  tangle  of  brown-stemmed 
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bushes,  and  the  distant  landscape,  that  is  blue  and 
purple  with  the  air,  or  filmed  with  the  green  of 
young  leaves.  We  might  either  paint  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  this  or  the  general  varying  tint  of  the 
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distance.  Of  course,  we  would  not  paint  the 
distant  landscape  sti-ong  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  important  part  of  the  picture — the  flowers. 
Nothing  in  the  background  landscape  should  he 
made  so  bright  as  the  flowers,  and  nothing  so  dark 
as  their  green  leaves,  where  they  are  in  shadow. 
It  would  be  even  better  if  I  could  show  you  where 
some  of  the  daffodils  grow  on  the  edge  of  a  pool 
in  the  grassy  meadow  I  mentioned  and  are  re- 
flected in  the  water.  No  need  for  '  arrangement ' 
there — the  blossoms,  the  buds,  the  green  sheaf  of 
leaves  are  very  happy  in  their  natural  attitudes.  I 
remember  the  flowers  by  the  pond  are  double 
ones  with  cream-white  petals,  and  at  the  base 
there  are  short  yellow  and  orange  petals.  We 
could  select  for  our  studv  the  late  morning  hours 
of  a  quiet  sunny  day,  when  the  light  seems  to  last 
longest  in  somewhat  the  same  position,  and — " 

The  Pupil  murmured  something  to  the  effect 
that  she  rather  feared  that  their  own  light  was 
beginning  to  change.  The  sound  of  her  voice 
brought  back  the  elder  lady  from  the  realm  of 
memory  into  which  she  had  strayed.  With  pro- 
fuse apologies  she  turned  from  the  window,  slightly 
readjusted  the  position  of  the  vase  of  flowers,  and 
iianded  her  companion  the  drawing-board,  upon 
which  a  fair  sheet  of  "  Whatman  "  was  stretched 
ail  ready  for  the  sketch. 


Nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  art.  All  forms, 
no  matter  how  bizarre,  owe  their  origin  to  her. 
The  geometrical  designs  of  the  Turks  even  have 
their  prototypes  in  the  conflgurations  of  geolo- 
gical specimens.  The  more  you  study  nature, 
therefore,  the  more  competent  will  you  become  to 
do  what  others  have  done — adapt  her  and  vary  her 
suggestions  to  the  production  of  original  designs. 
The  best  school,  the  best  instruction,  is  that  of 
Nature  herself.  All  other  teaching  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  preliminary  character,  simply 
calculated  to  show  you  how  to  teach  yourself. 


The  pencil  sketch  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  rub  out 
false  lines.  In  the  distance  and  in  the  sky  of  a 
landscape  especially  it  is  better  to  allow  false  lines 
to  stand  than  to  rub  them  out,  for  the  roughened 
paper  will  show  even  worse  than  they  will.  Still, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  line  disappear, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  it  less  evident.  For  this 
purpose  one  should  never  use  the  gritty  vulcanized 
rubbers  so  much  affected  by  some  because  of  their 
apparent  efficiency.  Only  the  strongest  Whatman 
papers  will  withstand  their  action,  and  these  not 
for  long.  Soft  rubber,  to  be  pressed,  not  rubbed 
on  the  paper,  is  a  good  deal  better.  It  must  be 
kept  very  clean,  and  it  is  best  to  trim  off  the  soiled 
edge  and  corners  every  now  and  then  with  a  sharp 
penknife  or  scissors.  Bread  crumb  is  more  effective 
when  it  is  neither  too  stale  nor  too  fresh  ;  in  the 
former  case  it  will  crumble,  in  the  latter  it  will 
smear. 


Flowers  in  their  Season. 

With  Pr.\ctic.\l  Suggestions  for  Dr.\wing 
.VXD  P.aixtin'g  Them. 

{Continued  from   ]'ol.  I.,  pi'gc  185.) 


The  flowers  so  far  illustrated  and  described  under  this 
heading,  with  suggestions  for  their  treatment  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  design,  are  :  Pansies 
and  Lilacs  (No.  i)  ;  Hydrangeas  (No.  2)  ;  Roses  (Xos.  2  and  3); 
Guelder  Roses  (No.  3)  ;  Nasturtiums  (No.  3)  ;  Asters  (No.  4)  ; 
Sweet  Peas  (No.  4)  ;  Chrysanthemums  (No.  5). 


XVIIl.— DAFFODILS  :— Their  Treatment  in 
Oil  and  Water  Colours. 

D.VFFODILS  are  bright  warm  yellow,  or  they 
are  greenish.  The  leaves  are  green,  usually 
of  a  silvery  grey  tjuality,  although  rather 
dark  in  tone.  In  the  half-tints  and  high 
lights  such  leaves  are  almost  blue.  The  whole 
plant  growing  in  a  pot  might  be  taken  as  a  model, 
the  leaves  and  buds  and  blossoms  arranged  just  as 
they  grow,  painted  against  some  agreeable  back- 
ground. The  single  varieties  of  the  daft'odil  will 
present  fewer  difficulties  to  the  novice  than  the 
double  flowers. 

In  Oil  Colours. — The  background  may  be  of  a 
rather  warm  blue  grey,  light  in  the  upper  part  and 
cloudy,  and  gradually  darkening  toward  the  bottom. 
This  may  be  painted  with  permanent  blue,  white, 
yellow  ochre,  a  little  ivory  black,  and  madder  lake, 
adding,  in  the  deeper  touches,  burnt  sienna  and 
raw  umber.  Add  more  white  in  the  upper  part, 
and  use  more  black,  blue,  .and  red  in  the  deeper 
tones  below. 

F!o',i<crs. — For  the  flowers  lay  in  at  first  a  general 
tone  of  light  yellow  qualified  by  grey.  Make  the 
shadows  a  deeper  tone  of  yellow,  but  paint  them 
in  also  very  simply  at  first,  leaving  the  darker 
touches  and  other  details  for  a  later  painting.  The 
colours  needed  for  the  local  tone  are  light  cadmium, 
white,  and  a  very  little  ivory  black,  with  a  touch 
of  vermilion.  In  the  shadows  add  burnt  sienna, 
yellow  ochre,  and  raw  umber.  Paint  the  high 
lights  with  white  and  light  cadmium,  qualified  by 
the  smallest  portion  of  ivory  black. 

Leaves. — For  the  green  leaves  use  permanent 
blue,  white,  light  cadmium,  madder  lake,  and  ivory 
black.  In  the  shadows  add  burnt  sienna  and  raw 
umber. 

Water  Colours  :  Flo7vers. — First  wash  in  a 
general  tone  of  light  warm  blue  grey,  using  for  this 
yellow  ochre,  madder  lake,  and  a  little  lampblack. 
Afterwards,  in  finishing,  use  a  little  raw  umber  and 
burnt  sienna  in  the  darker  parts,  with  as  much  of 
the  other  colours  as  may  seem  necessary.  If  at 
anytime  the  lighter  tones  seem  too  dark,  they  may 
be  easily  made  lighter  by  wetting  the  part,  and 
applying  clean  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the 
moisture.  For  the  yellow  blossoms  use  cadmium  and 
a  little  lampblack  for  the  first  wash  ;  have  always 
plenty  of  water  in  your  brush,  and  let  the  colours 
flow  freelv,  catching  up  any  superfluous  drops  with  a 
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piece  of  thick  white  blotting-paper  cut  wedge  shape. 
After  some  experience,  one  may  get  beautiful  effects 
by  painting  into  fresh  washes,  but  it  will  be  safest 
for  the  beginner  not  to  apply  any  more  colour  until 
the  first  wash  is  dry.  In  painting  the  shadows  of  the 
daffodils,  add  rose  madder  and  raw  umber.  In 
the  sharp  touches  beneath  the  petals  a  little  burnt 
sienna  may  also  be  used. 

The  Leaves  may  be  painted  with  Antwerp  blue, 
yellow  ochre,  raw  umber,  rose  madder,  and  lamp- 
black. In  the  deeper  touches  of  shadow,  add 
burnt  sienna  and  use  less  rose  madder. 

If  hard  lines  come  against  the  background  from 
either  flowers  or  leaves,  the  defect  may  be  over- 
come by  passing  a  brush  dipped  in  clean  water 
along  the  offending  line. 

Background. — Strong  yellow  flowers  require  that 
the  background  shall  be  subdued,  and  a  tone  like 
Vandyck  brown,  or,  still  better,  brown  madder, 
should  be  selected,  both  bringing  out  the  yellow 
without  being  really  too  dark  or  too  strong.  A 
greenish  grey  made  of  burnt  sienna,  Antwerp  blue, 
and  a  touch  of  brown  madder  is  good  also,  or  any 
other  rather  dull  medium  tint.  A  delicate  yellow, 
with  almost  white  lights,  should  have  a  much  paler 
background  ;  for  instance,  a  thin  tone  of  light  red, 
with  a  touch  of  cobalt  blue,  or  a  purplish  tone 
made  of  rose  madder,  cobalt,  and,  if  too  purplish, 
some  olive  green.  A  tint  mi.xed  of  raw  sienna,  Ant- 
werp blue,  and  rose  madder  makes  a  soft,  either 
bluish  or  greenish  grey,  according  to  the  use  of 
more  or  less  of  the  Antwerp  blue  or  the  raw  sienna. 


XIX.— VIOLETS  :    Their    Treatment     ix    Oil 
AXD  Water-Colours. 

WATER-COLOURS.— Choose  the  single 
sort,  and  for  a  first  study  arrange  loosely, 
say,  two  or  three,  with  a  leaf  and  a  bud 
or  so,  against  an  upright  sheet  of  paper 
as  a  background.  Draw  all  the  details  accurately 
— stems  and  bud  and  leaf.  Then  record  the  grev 
shadows  which  they  cast  upon  the  paper  back  of 
them.  See  if  it  is  all  grey,  or  if,  perhaps,  it  has 
yellow  or  green  or  purple  in  it  ;  but  decide  about 
that  before  you  put  brush  to  paper,  for  the  mixing 
and  stirring  is  better  done  in  the  saucer  than  after 
the  tint  has  been  placed  upon  the  paper,  where  it 
is  well  to  leave  it  undisturbed. 

Flowers. — Wash  over  the  petals  of  each  blossom 
with  a  lavender  made  of  rose  madder  and  cobalt 
blue,  judging  of  the  proportions  of  each  by  your 
model.  There  may  be  edges  where  one  petal 
looks  so  light  against  another  that  a  tiny  rim  of 
white  should  be  left  on  its  edge  ;  and  where  the 
violet  grows  white  in  colour  towards  its  centre 
omit,  of  course,  the  lavender  tint.  The  white  in 
the  centre  has  probably  a  shadow  in  it.  The  model 
must  be  consulted  as  to  whether  it  is  a  lavender- 
tinted  grey  or  a  green-grey  shadow.  And  at  the 
very  heart  is  a  yellow  spot.  Put  all  the  colours  on 
sufticiently  wet  to  How  easily  ;  and  if  too  much 
colour  Hoods  a  small  space,  take  it  up  with  the   tip 


of  the  brush.  The  shadows  on  the  petals  of  the 
violets  before  the  present  writer  are  a  redder 
lavender  or  a  deeper  lavender  than  the  lighted 
portions.  One  petal  has  a  few  lines  of  a  deep 
purple  or  black  upon  it.  One  blossom  is  turned 
away.  Its  rounded  spur  and  the  green  sepals  are 
touched  with  light  and  shadow,  as  is  also  the  green 
stem,  where  shines  a  high  light  so  glistening  that 
we  will  leave  it  untouched  when  we  tint  the  lighted 
side  a  light  green,  and  draw  the  dark  green  of  the 
shadowed  side.  The  stem  is  green  but  a  little  way. 
Lower  down  it  is  nearlj-  white,  with  a  streak  of  pale 
burnt  sienna  or  of  light  red  down  its  side. 

Leaves. — These  are  to  be  washed  over  with  tlie 
light  green  colour  you  see  in  its  lightest  parts, 
except  where  the  high  light  glistens.  Leave  that 
white,  or  tint  it  a  very  light  blue  if  it  appears  to 
incline  to  that  colour.  When  this  colour  is  dry 
enough  for  the  next  tint  not  to  run  where  you  do 
not  wish  it  to  go,  draw  the  shadows  which  the  veins 
cause  and  those  which  the  curves  and  the  curl  of 
the  leaf  occasion.  The  green  of  the  leaf  has  many 
tints — yellow  green  where  the  light  shines  through 
it  ;  blue  green  where  the  light  strikes  it  ;  brown 
green  sometimes  in  the  deepest  shadows.  These 
colours  will  blend  into  each  other  softly  if  they  are 
each  put  in  their  proper  locality  while  all  are  damp. 
Several  separate  tints  placed  over  each  other  after 
each  is  dry  are  apt  to  look  a  little  dead  and  Hat. 
You  cannot  put  a  lighter  tint  over  a  darker  to  any 
good  effect,  but  you  can  wash  out  the  too  dark  tint 
with  a  small  sponge  or  the  wet  brush  and  blotting- 
paper.  Study  the  little  leaf  before  you  and  see  all 
the  varieties  of  colour  that  it  offers  and  put  it  down 
in  your  painting.  All  through,  let  the  forms  of  the 
Howers  be  clearly  and  decidedly  shown  by  the 
shapes  of  the  shadows,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  put 
the  colours  on  and  leave  them  just  as  you  have 
placed  them.  It  does  not  matter  that  they  are 
abrupt  or  that  they  do  not  bear  microscopic  exami- 
nation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  imitate  a 
free  carelessness  that  means  nothing. 

Backiirounds. — For  a  pink-grey  tone  wash  in  with 
rose  madder,  sepia,  and  a  very  little  yellow  ochre. 
For  a  light  stone-grey,  sepia,  a  little  cobalt,  and 
light  red.  For  a  blue-grey  tint,  cobalt,  a  little  rose 
madder,  yellow  ochre,  and  lampblack.  A  deep 
crimson  or  reddish-brown  tint  may  be  made  with 
madder  lake,  or  deep  rose  madder  with  sepia,  and  a 
very  little  kmipblack  to  grey  the  effect.  A  fine, 
pale  yellow  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  light  wash  of 
cadmium  with  a  little  sepia  and  a  touch  of  ver- 
milion. If  lampblack  is  added,  the  tone  becomes 
greener.  A  deep  orange  yellow — very  effective 
with  violets — is  made  by  mixing  yellow  ochre, 
cadmium,  a  very  little  rose  madder,  and  either 
sepia  or  lampblack,  according  to  the  quality  of 
colour  desired.  A  tone  of  old  gold  is  produced  by 
adding  more  yellow  ochre  and  sepia  to  the  above 
combination,  with  very  little  cadmium.  Where 
shadows  are  cast  upon  the  background  they  should 
be  made  from  the  local  colour  of  the  ground  selected, 
t»  which  may  be  added  more  sepia  and  lampblack'. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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SOME    ILLUSTRATIONS    BY   ADOLPH    MENZEL   AND    OTHERS. 


THE  drawings  in  the  present  number  of  the 
magazine  offer,  for  the  purposes  of  the  student 
of  ilhistration,  an  unusual  variety  of  examples 
of  technique.  Most  generally  interesting,  no 
doubt,  are  the  illustrations  by  the  late  Adolph 
F.  Menzel,  by  reason  of  the  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  artist,  although,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  execution,  they  are  perhaps  not  the  most 
important.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  that  the  famous  German  illustrator 
did  not  use  pen  and  ink  for  his  drawings  for  "  The 
Works  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  but  a  hard  lead- 
pencil.  It  is  not  easy  to  accept,  however,  the 
examples  shown  on  the  opposite  page  as  belonging 
to  that  category,  for  the  technique  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  pen  and  ink  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "Trumpeter"  (page  238),  from  ''  Uniforms 
of  the  Army  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  which  evidently 
was  done  in  pen  and  ink,  was  made  for  lithographic 
reproduction,  and  the  technical  conditions  of  that 
process,  with  the  inevitable  thickening  of  lines,  is 
by  no  means  favourable  to  good  technique.  But, 
coarse  as  it  is  in  execution,  one  can  but  admire  the 
excellence  of  the  drawing  and  its  expression  of 
character.  The  colour  relations,  too,  are  skilfully 
suggested.  We  can  see  the  man's  coat  is  lighter 
in  tone  than  his  face  ;  his  gloves  and  close-fitting 
buckskin  breeches  are  both  probably  pipe-clayed. 
Textures,  too,  are  well  distinguished  :  the  rough  fur  of 
his  hat,  the  feathers  of  his  panache,  the  polished 
metal  of  his  trumpet,  and  the  shine  of  his  boots.  But 
these  are  mere  details  which  might  be  as  well,  if  not 
better,  expressed  by  a  draughtsman  merely  clever  in 
technique.  It  is  in  his  consummate  knowledge, 
invention,  expressiveness,  and  in  his  concentration 
of  effect,  that  one  recognises  the  great  illustrator. 
How  admirable  in  all  respects  is  the  drawing  of 
the  runaway.  One  almost  hears  the  wheels  swiftly 
rattUng  over  the  rough  road,  and  knows  not  which 
to  admire  the  more — the  Hfe-like  action  of  the 
bolting  horses,  or  the  expression  of  the  lady  and  the 
expressive  motion  with  which  she  gathers  up  her 
skirts  preparatory  to  the  desperate  plunge  she  is 
about  to  take.  Is  not  this  almost  perfection  in 
illustration  ?  Who  is  there,  in  this  country  at  least, 
to  take  the  place  of  such  a  master  ?  What  can  we 
find  in  all  our  English  books  and  magazines  of 
to-day  to  compare  with  such  work  as  this,  so  replete 
with  talent,  imagination,  and  scholarly  draughts- 
manship ? 

After  the  contemplation  of  the  work  of  a  genius 
like  Menzel,  one  hesitates  to  turn  to  the  simple 
daffodils  by  E.  M.  Hallowell  and  Victor  Dangon  ; 
but  these  artists  each  has  an  excellence  of  his  own, 
from  which  a  student  of  the  technique  of  pen- 
drawing  has  much  to  learn.  Every  leaf  and  petal 
is  modelled  with  the  skill  of  the  practised  draughts- 
man who,  with  a  genuine  feeling  for  nature,  knows 


the  anatomy  of  flowers  as  a  surgeon  knows  that  of 
the  human  body. 

In  the  pen  study  of  "  A  Russian,"  by  Dienay,  we 
have  skill  of  another  kind,  and  of  a  high  order. 
This  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  pen-drawing,  but  as 
a  study  of  character  it  is  full  of  life  and  expression. 
The  drawing  is  unexceptionable.  Note  the  model- 
ling, especially  of  the  brow  and  of  the  cheeks  ;  in 
fact,  the  bony  construction  is  felt  throughout.  The 
economy  in  drawing,  too,  except  in  places  where 
the  drawing  is  especially  made  to  tell,  as  in  the 
stronger  shadows  of  the  face,  is  worthy  of  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  that  close  scrutiny  reveals 
almost  an  absence  of  eyebrow  above  the  right 
eye,  and  there  is  hardly  anv  outline  to  the  nose  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drawing 
is  singularly  complete.  The  broken  appearance  of 
the  lines  in  the  shading  of  the  flesh  is  due  to  the 
use  of  the  roulette,  which,  as  we  have  explained 
before,  is  a  little  spur-like  wheel,  which  is  run  over, 
to  soften,  certain  lines  which  would  otherwise  be 
too  prominent  on  the  plate.  The  reproduction,  we 
need  hardly  point  out,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
original  drawing. 


HALF-TONE   REPRODUCTION. 

IT  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  preparing  a 
sketch  or  picture  for  reproduction  by  the  half- 
tone process,  that,  as  in  the  case  with  any  other 
reproduction  by  photography,  while  some 
colours  photograph  well,  others  are  totally  unsuit- 
able for  photography.  A  brown  is  highly  satis- 
factory for  photography,  while  a  cold  bluish  tint 
is  not  good,  and  work  done  with  it  is  apt  to  come 
out  several  tones  lighter  than  the  original. 

The  wash  drawing  in  water-colour  yields  excellent 
results.  The  surface  is  perfectly  dead,  and  all  the 
lights  and  whites  are  represented  by  the  white 
paper.  Oil  is  not  a  good  medium,  owing  to  the 
gloss  on  the  surface  of  the  painting  ;  besides,  even 
when  done  in  ivory  or  lampblack,  the  painting  is 
almost  bound  to  have  more  or  less  of  a  bluish  tint. 
Remember  that  when  mixing  white  with  the 
black,  the  latter  is  apt  to  turn  blue,  whether  you 
are  working  in  gouache  or  in  oil-colour.  To 
rectify  this,  add  plenty  of  brown.  Even  let  your 
drawing  be  brown — and  a  warm  brown,  too. 
Biastre  answers  admirably. 

If  blue  be  used  in  mechanical  reproduction,  the 
result  is  sure  to  be  poor.  Perhaps  the  very  best 
medium  of  any  is  Winsor  &  Newton's  "  charcoal 
wash."  It  is  perfectly  black  in  the  dark,  and  in 
the  light  washes  inclines  to  brown  ;  the  lights  here 
are  the  plain  white  paper,  no  body  colour  being 
used. 
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Art  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

PART  OF  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE 
THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

By  EDWARD    R.  TAYLOR,   Late  Headmaster  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Arts. 


OPPRESSIVE  ugliness  dominates  our  daily 
life  in  most  of  our  towns.  Some  lay  the 
blame  on  the  invention  of  machinery,  but 
surely  it  is  rather  our  niisiisc  of  machinery 
to  satisfy  greed  and  foster  a  love  of  sham  and 
pretence,  for  among  the  modern  productions  of 
the  loom  is  some  of  the  best  work  of  to-day.  Good 
handicraft,  being  personal  work,  is  without  doubt 
more  beautiful  and  precious  than  machine  work, 
but  bad  handicraft  is  more  repulsive,  being  more 
pretentious.  Machinery  is  not  the  chief  cause  of 
this  love  of  ugliness,  and  handicraft  alone  will  not 
cure  it  ;  but  the  sordid  surroundings  caused  by 
the  ciiminal  way  in  which  our  large  towns  have 
been  allowed  to  grow,  the  love  of  sham  and  pre- 
tence, the  trend  of  education  even,  and  the  false 
aspirations  which  have  divorced  work  from  life, 
must  share  the  blame. 

The  exclusion  of  art  education  as  an  essential  in 
school  life  has  increased  the  evil.  The  opposition 
is  still  active.  One  educationalist  is  alarmed  at  the 
flood  of  art  students  which  such  a  system  would 
let  loose  upon  society — is  it  feared  that  Art  will 
become  a  rival  in  society  to  racing  and  bridge  ? — 
and  the  headmaster  of  one  of  our  most  important 
secondary  schools  states  that  he  profoundly 
distrusts  a  musical  or  art  education  of  any  kind 
because  they  are  emotional.  We  glory  in  that 
art  is  emotional,  but  this  emotion  is  only  gained 
by  earnest  insight  and  strong  training.  This 
emotion  has  gone  to  the  building  of  our  cathe- 
drals, and  reveals  beauties  in  a  sunlit  English 
meadow,  and  in  our  literature,  too,  which  are 
hidden  from  those  who  have  not  gained  for  them- 
selves this  second  sight.  It  is  not  of  much  use 
dilating  on  the  beauty  of  colour  to  the  blind,  and 
I  will  only  quote  Ruskin  :  "  Great  nations  write 
their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts  ;  the 
book  of  their  words  ;  the  book  of  their  deeds ; 
and  the  book  of  their  Art.  Not  one  of  these  books 
can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  other  two, 
but  of  these  three  the  only  one  quite  reliable  is  the 
last." 

Notwithstanding  apathy  and  opposition,  Drawing, 
and  the  powers  of  heart  and  mind  which  it  only 
can  evoke,  will  soon  be  the  birthright  of  every  boy 
and  girl.  Its  value  is  recognised  in  a  few  of  our 
great  public  schools  ;  there  are  secondary  schools 
in  which  this  subject  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  in  many  others  it  is  tentatively  received,  while 
hundreds  of  elementary  schoolmasters  are  honestly 
striving  to  do  their  best,  from  a  firm  conviction  of 
its  educational  value. 


It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so  sad,  to  watch 
the  fight  between  the  humanist  and  the  scientist, 
with  art  as  a  little  boy  looking  on,  too  small  to  be 
considered,  while  commercialism  runs  away  with 
the  education  over  which  they  are  fighting.  Both 
combatants  have  right  on  their  side,  and  might 
work  in  harmony  if  the  world  were  agreed  on  the 
object  of  national  education  ;  its  first  purpose  is 
not  to  make  a  ladder  to  the  University,  or  to  make 
captains  of  industry,  but  to  remove  the  moral  and 
physical  ugliness  of  our  lives  by  increasing  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  a  love  of  the  beauty  and 
order  of  nature  and  art,  of  literature  and  music  is 
an  essential  in  their  lives. 

Earnest  and  able  artists  and  educationalists  are 
helping,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  theorists,  each 
with  his  one  panacea,  see  their  opportunity  in  the 
coming  greater  recognition  of  this  subject,  and 
teachers  are  distracted  with  their  cries,  and  the 
frail  bark  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  in  the 
flood. 

Art  teaching  is  going  through  a  similar  experi- 
ence to  that  which  befel  secondary  education  some 
years  ago,  and  which  is  well  described  by  Mr.  H. 
O.  Wells  in  "  Mankind  in  His  Making."  Speaking 
of  certain  secondary  girls'  schools  he  says  :  "The 
subjects  of  study  in  these  schools  come  and  go 
like  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  mind  ;  '  Greek 
History  '  (an  hour  or  so  a  week  for  a  term)  is 
followed  by  '  Italian  Literature,'  and  this  gives 
place  to  the  production  of  a  Shakespeare  play  that 
ultimately  overpowers  and  disorganises  the  whole 
curriculum  ;  a  triennial  walk  to  a  chalk-pit  is  '  Field 
Geology,'  and  vague  half-holiday  wanderings  are 
'  Botany  Rambles.'  Art  of  the  copper-punching 
variety  replaces  any  decent  attempt  to  draw, 
and  an  extreme  expressiveness  in  music  com- 
pensates for  an  almost  deliberate  slovenliness  in 
technique." 

Art  teaching  is  going  through  a  similar  volcanic 
period.  The  cry  of  one  is  for  "  free  arm  drawing," 
another  for  "  ambidextrous  drawing "  ;  one  con- 
demns all  drawing  from  copies,  and  would  abolish 
the  blackboard,  which  is  the  one  most  useful  bit  of 
apparatus  in  a  school,  except  a  good  teacher  ; 
another  swears  by  "  brush  drawing,"  and  already 
in  some  schools  it  has  become  the  end  instead  of 
the  means,  and  we  have  seen  technique  only 
equalled  by  the  Japanese  with  no  real  drawing. 
One  in  authority  says  model  drawing  is  wrong,  but 
object  drawing  is  right  ;  another  that  you  should 
only  learn  drawing  on  wood,  metal,  &c.,  and  not 
on   paper.      One    despises    careful  work  and  en- 
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courages  dash  and  speed  ;  another  decries  Hne 
drawing,  forgetting  that  children  and  child  nations 
always  draw  in  line  ;  one  says  never  draw  a  simple 
thing  (fatal  advice)  ;  another  that  the  drawing 
should  be  from  archaic  examples  even  if  mutilated, 
but  reading  is  not  first  taught  from  Chaucer,  and  a 
broken  nose  will  hide  the  most  beautiful  face  from 
a  child.  And  some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  you 
should  not  teach  a  child  at  all,  for  he  knows  better 
than  you  what  is  his  impression.  Most  of  these 
have  a  grain  of  right  in  them — just  enough  to 
keep  a  teacher  thinking  ;  but  they  retard  educa- 
tion by  hiding  the  unity  of  aim  and  simplicity  of 
means  in  Art  training  from  those  who,  though 
not  experts  in  this  subject,  hold  the  destinies  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  serious  heresies  is 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  teaching  of 
drawing  and  the  teaching  of  Art.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  drawing  teaching  is  art  teaching,  but  it 
should  be,  with  the  exception  of  drawing  with 
mathematical  instruments,  which  is  scientific  draw- 
ing, just  as  the  other  is  or  should  be  artistic.  If  it 
is  not  so,  it  is  like  a  class  of  little  children  droning 
after  their  teacher  the  words  of  a  fairy  tale  ;  the 
children  know  the  words,  but  the  sentences  convey 
no  meaning,  and  yet  the  same  tale  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  teacher  will  be  full  of  life  and  imagina- 
tion, and  the  children  will  be  entranced  and 
educated. 

The  aim  in  teaching  drawing  is  to  waken  the 
imagination  by  developing  the  innate  love  of  beauty 
and  work,  teaching  to  see  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,  and  for  the  developing  and  exercise  of 
this,  a  certain  craft  power  is  given,  if  only  the 
use  of  pencil  on  paper.  The  exercise  of  this 
little  craft  power  not  only  reveals  to  the  pupil 
hidden  beauties,  and  to  the  teacher  the  weakness 
of  the  child,  both  in  seeing  and  expression,  but 
also  its  individual  sympathies,  which  the  true 
teacher  encourages  and  directs  instead  of  repress- 
ing. The  pupil  unconsciously  emphasises  those 
qualities  with  which  he  has  most  sympathy,  and  the 
teacher  by  this  finds  what  and  how  best  to  teach  ; 
and  this,  whether  the  pupil  is  translating  a  beautiful 
form  into  line  and  colour,  or  making  use  of  these 
in  ordered  sequence  in  a  design,  creating  new 
beauties  of  combination  and  developing  the  power 
of  memory.  It  is  something  more  than  mechanical 
copying,  or  the  untrained  expression  of  the  child's 
impression. 

Art  training  should  begin  with  the  first  lesson  in 
drawing.  I  have  seen  in  an  infant  school  class 
some  half  dozen  quite  beautiful  arrangements  on 
squared  slates  ;  the  beginnings  of  young  pupils  are 
better  than  the  first  attempts  of  those  who  begin 
later — less  self  -  conscious  and  less  contaminated 
with  the  surrounding  ugliness,  and  almost  the 
finest  acting  I  have  seen  was  a  scene  from  "Alice 
through  the  Looking  Glass,"  by  very  young  chil- 
dren. To  postpone  the  development  of  this 
power  of  expression  is  to  cause  it  to  wither  from 
atrophy  ;  rather  try  to  make  this  teaching  more 
general. 


Preparation   of  Working 
Drawings. 

{Concluded  fioiii  page  194.) 

IN  stained  glass,  artistic  marquetry,  and  other 
work  of  the  mosaic  sort,  in  which  the  separate 
pieces  are  large,  it  is  customary  to  prepare  two 
full-size  outline  drav^'ings  on  brown  paper,  in 
all  respects  alike,  and  differing  from  a  mere  tracing 
from  the  cartoon  in  that  some  lines  of  the  latter  may 
be  omitted,  and  others  not  in  the  cartoon  are  added. 
The  cartoon  may  show,  for  instance,  the  figure  of  a 
soldier  or  a  saint,  with  his  features  strongly  out- 
lined and  the  various  colours  of  his  costume 
indicated  by  washes  melting  into  one  another. 
But  the  working  drawing  will  omit  the  features, 
since  they  will  have  to  be  supplied  after  the  work 
is  put  together,  and  will  sharply  bound  the  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  dift'erent  colours  which  must  be 
cut  out  of  difterent  materials.  These  two  drawings 
are  numbered  to  correspond,  each  space  sur- 
rounded by  lines  bearing  a  number,  and  the  corre- 
sponding spaces  on  the  two  drawings  bearing  the 
same  number.  One  of  the  two  is  also  lettered  with 
the  names  of  the  requisite  colours,  following  the 
cartoon.  This  is  what  is  called  "colouring"  a 
working  drawing.  The  one  that  is  so  "  coloured  " 
or  lettered  is  laid  face  up  on  the  table  or  bench. 
The  other  is  cut  up  into  pieces  of  the  shapes 
indicated  by  the  lines  upon  it.  If  the  work  in  hand 
is  marquetry,  each  piece  of  this  "  cutting  drawing  " 
is  pasted  or  glued  on  wood  of  the  proper  grain  and 
colour,  which  is  then  sawed  into  shape  by  following 
its  outline.  If  stained  glass  work,  the  "  cutting 
paper  "  is  merely  laid  on  the  glass,  and  the  glazier's 
diamond  is  run  around  it.  When  the  various  pieces 
of  wood  or  marble  or  glass  are  all  cut  out  they  are 
each  marked  with  the  number  of  its  cutting  paper, 
and  are  assembled  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
working  drawing,  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
also  bears  the  same  numbers.  Then  the  eft'ect  is 
criticised,  and  the  work  proceeds. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  our  artisans  in  the 
various  artistic  trades  are  capable  of  making  their 
own  working  drawings  from  a  neatly  drawn  cartoon. 
But  as  thev  will  occasionally  make  mistakes,  and  can 
seldom  be  depended  on  to  return  the  cartoon  unin- 
jured, it  is  often  preferable  for  the  amateur  to  make 
the  working  drawings  himself.  R.  Jkkvis. 


The  conquest  of  white  is  a  problem  every  painter 
yearns  to  solve.  It  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
technical  achievement  to  render  white  textures  in  high 
light  and  temperate  shade  with  approximate  truth. 
The  slightest  deflection  in  the  one  direction  will  pro- 
duce the  crude  and  chalky  effect  of  mere  paint  and 
in  the  other  will  end  in  muddiness  and  opacity. 
Copying  a  plaster  cast  or  white  draperies  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student.  It  may 
not  produce  such  agreeable  effects  of  colour  as 
easier  subjects  made  up  of  the  bric-a-brac  of  the 
studio,  but  it  vvill  teach  the  student  to  make  pictures 
sooner  and  more  skilfully. 
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PORTRAIT  OF   A   RUSSIAN 
DRAWN    BY    DIENAY 

(See  page  236) 
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Old  English  Furniture. 


T 


HE    forging,    or    "faking,"    of    "antique" 

furniture    is    a  regular   branch   of  industry, 

which    flourishes    exceedingl)'   in    England 

just  now,  when  about  every  other  person  of 

one's  acquaintance  is  a  connoisseur  or  a  collector 

of  some  sort.    Bibelots  and  curios  are  in  the  nature 


Carved  Oak  Flour  Hutch. 

From  "  Old  English  Furniture."    (Courtesy  of  Gei.  Newnks.  Ltd.  > 

of  luxuries,  and  the  collector  of  them  is  fully  aware 
of  the  risks  he  runs  in  the  pursuit  of  his  hobby. 
It  is  somewhat   different,  however,  in  the  purchase 
of  furniture,  which  is  a  necessity,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  "  old,"  so  far  from  necessarily  enhancing  its 
cost,   in    many  cases  makes    it    possible  for  it  to 
be  sold  at  a  price  at  which  no 
modern  craftsman  could  afford 
to    reproduce    it.     Herein    lies 
the  security  of  the  buyer.     But 
because  an  article  of  "antique" 
furniture  is  old,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  genuine  :  in  at 
least  nine  cases  out  of  ten  any 
-considerable  piece,  such  as  an 
■elaborately  carved   oak   bureau 
■or  sideboard,  purporting  to  be, 
say,    of   the   Tudor   or   of    the 
Stuart    period — which   are   the 
easiest  to  "fake" — will,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  to  be  made 
up  only  of  portions  of  a  genuine 
piece,    which    have    been    eked 
out  with  plain  old  oak,  shaped 
and  carved  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  dealer.    Sometimes 
the    accessory    timber    used    is 
comparatively     new,    and     the 
rich  mellow  colour  of  old  oak,  naturally  acquired 
by    the    absorption    of   ammonia    from    the   atmo- 


but  the  difference  would  be  evident  to  the  prac- 
tised eye. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  "Old  English  Furniture,"  a  capital  guide 
for  the  novice,  by  Frederick  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie, 
issued  in  the  "  Newnes  Library  of  the  Applied 
Arts."  While  much  less  expensive — the  price  is 
ys.  6d.  net — than  some  more  pretentious  works  on 
the  subject,  it  is  free  from  padding,  being,  indeed, 
thoroughly  practical  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
illustrations  are  photographic  reproductions  of  choice 
examples  of  old  English  furniture — there  are  nearly 
a  hundred — ranging  from  Tudor  times  to  those  of 
Chippendale.  Of  the  hitter's  "  ribbon-backed " 
chairs  and  settees  some  particularly  line  specimens 
are  given  from  Mr.  James  Orrock's  collection,  and 
from  the  same  source  are  the  illustrations  of  some 
remarkably  delicate  and  elaborate  chairs  and 
settees  made  by  Pergolesi  for  the  Adam  brothers. 
As  the  author  remarks,  "  these  are  not  so  generally 
well  known,  but  the  style  is  excellently  shown  in 
the  photographs,  which  make  it  possible  for  any- 
one to  recognise  Pergolesi's  work,  if  lucky  enough 
to  come  across  it.  .  .  .  The  pieces  are  white  enamel 
picked  out  with  gold,  and  the  coverings  are  cash- 
mere, painted  with  a  design  exactly  suiting  the  chair 
or  settee." 

Mahogany  was  not  brought  into  this  country 
until  1724,  and  Chippendale  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  lirst  cabinet-makers  to  use  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  But  he  is  regarded  by 
our  authors  as  a  decadent  in  the  craft,  and  to 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Stuart  period  for 
his  models.  "  In  no  case,"  we  are  told,  "  did 
he  improve  the  form  of  a  single  piece  of 
furniture  which  had  existed  before  his  time." 
Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Chippendale  did  not  invent  the  feature  of 
the  claw-and-ball  foot,  but   simply  revived    its    use 


fiARLY  Chest,  with  Linen-fold  Carving.    (Early  Tudor.) 

From  "Old  English  Furniture."    (Courtesy  of  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.) 


from    Stuart   times.     So   too,    with    cabriole    legs, 

which  had  been  used  for  a  century  before  his  time. 

sphere,  is  simulated    by    fumigation  and   staining,       A    thing    which    it    is    conceded,    however,    that 
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From  "  Old  English 
Furniture,"  by 
Frederick  Fenn 
and  B.  Wyllie. 
(Courtesy  of  Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.) 


Chippendale  Ribbon-back  Settee. 

(From  the  Collection  of  James  ORROCK,  Esq.) 
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Pergolesi  Settee. 

(From  the  Collection  of  James  OrrOCK,  Esq.) 
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Chippendale  not  only  invented,  but  made  more 
exquisitely  than  it  has  ever  been  made  before  or 
since,  was  the  bracket,  and  the  "  tip  "  is  given  that 
"  reproductions  of  his  fine  sets  of  bracket  siielves, 
with  fret  sides  jutting  out  slightly  in  the  centre  front 
of  the  lower  shelves,  should  sell  by  the  thousand,  if 
any  modern  maker  had  the  enterpi'ise  to  buy  one  of 
the  originals  and  copy  it  without  trying  to  improve 
on  it." 

Among  the  many  practical  hints  to  the  novice  is 
this  :  "  Never  make  the  mistake  of  taking  off  the 


Stencil  Design.    By  G.  May  Shepherd. 

Suitable  also  for  Marquetry  or  Embossed  Leather. 

original  handles  and  lock-plates  of  drawers  because 
they  are  incomplete.  Get  some  good  brass-worker 
to  make  the  best  copies  he  can  of  the  ones  that  are 
original.  The  copies  will  be  inferior  in  finish,  but 
when  they  are  in  their  places  on  the  furniture  this 
would  only  be  apparent  to  an  expert."  And  this  : 
"All  mahogany  furniture  that  is  genuinely   antique 


is   solid   and   immensely     heavy.     None    which  is 
made  upon  deal  is  of  any  value." 

The  hints  in  regard  to  Sheraton  furniture  should 
prove  particularly  valuable  to  the  inexperienced 
buyer,  who  is  reminded  that  there  is  not  a  vast 
amount  of  genuine  furniture  of  the  Sheraton  period, 
that  is  to  say,  work  which  was  inlaid  at  the  time  it 
was  made  ;  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
originally  plain  mahogany  of  later  date,  which  the 
dealer  has  had  inlaid  since  "  Sheraton "  became 
easy  to  sell.  Against  this  pitfall  for  the  unwary,  the 
only  safeguard,  we  are  told,  is  "  a  knowledge  of  or 
feeling  for  the  forms  which  belong  to  the  genuine 
inlaid  period.  These  are  much  more  elegant  than 
the  later  styles,  and  give  the  impression  of  light- 
ness." The  best  sideboards,  perhaps,  are  the  large 
semi-circular  ones.  Those  to  be  avoided  are  "  the 
ones  which  would  be  oblong,  except  that  the  front 
ends  are  just  rounded  a  little  at  the  corners."  In 
their  original  state  they  generally  had  turned  legs, 
but  these  the  faker  has  changed  to  the  taper 
variety.  The  inlaid  shells,  so  characteristic  in 
genuine  old  pieces,  in  the  modern  imitation  work 
are  "  made  by  the  gross,  and  plastered  on  like 
postage  stamps  without  any  real  regard  for  the 
plan  of  the  piece  they  are  to  embellish."  llie 
salinwood,  if  of  the  best  period,  is,  like  mahogany, 
veneered  upon  oak.  "Collectors"  who  know  a 
little  about  old  furniture  are  aware  of  this.  So 
are  the  dealers,  and  they  not  infrequently  strip  off 
the  well-matched,  walnut-wood  facing  from  the 
oak  carcase  of  a  Queen  Anne  bureau  and  substitute 
veneer  of  satin-wood,  whose  newness  they  tone 
down  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  buyer.  The  "  col- 
lector," satisfied  about  the  oak  carcase,  does  not 
ask  himself  if  satin-wood  bureaux  were  ever  made. 
Mr.  Fcnn  would  tell  him  he  might  as  well  expect 
to  find  a  satin-wood  four-poster.  The  inlays  of 
the  best  period  of  satin-wood  furniture  are  green- 
wood, harewood,  or  tulip.  Rosewood  was  also 
used,  but  not  as  the  principal  inlay. 


The  objections  to  wall-hangings  other  than  paper 
are  that  the  cheaper  sort — Indian  or  other  cotton 
prints,  chintzes,  and  the  like — are  as  poor  in  effect  as 
wall-paper,  or  worse,  that  they  catch  dust  and 
germs  more  readily,  and  that  the  dearer  sort — 
damask  and  tapestry — cannot  be  replaced.  But 
these  last  costly  hangings  should  be  stretched  on 
wooden  stretchers  like  canvas,  so  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  take  them  down  when  necessary.  They  can 
then  be  cleaned  and  repaired  like  other  stuffs.  Put 
up  in  this  way,  there  is  no  objection  to  them  but 
their  cost.  To  justify  that,  they  should  be  real 
works  of  art.  It  is  ridiculous  to  pay  as  much  for  a 
poor  wall-hanging  as  one  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
good  picture.  

A  BEAUTIFUL  lamp  shade  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Hampstead  studio.  It  is  made  of  squares  of  silk 
painted  in  charming  flower  designs  with  transparent 
washes  and  sewed  together  with  open  insertions  of 
lace.     The  effect  under  the  light  is  charming. 
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MARQUETRY    PANELS. 

WITH  veneers  of  sycamore  (quite  white)  and 
ebony,  the  marquetry  cutter  may  produce 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  basis  of  the 
quaint  design  illustrated  herewith.  The 
white  on  the  birds  and  foliage  may  be  got  by  in- 
cising and  then  rubbing  in  a  white  gesso  com- 
position, and  a  mixture  of  ordinary  glue  and  chalk. 
The  surface  would  need   a  very  careful   finish  by 


laying  is  only  a  secondary  consideration  in  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  making  the  panel.  The 
work  would  be  lessened  if  the  grasses  were  omitted, 
and  the  fine  lines  are  hardly  desirable,  for  they 
could  only  be  saw  cuts  filled  in  with  composition. 


When  a  wall-paper  is  soiled  by  any  but  a  grease- 
spot,  which  always  comes  through,  it  is  enough  to 
put  over  it  a  spare  piece  of  the  paper,  kept  for  the 
purpose.     But  this  paper,  which  has  been  preserved 


Marquetry 
Panel 


graduated  glass-papering,  from  coarse  to  fine.  The 
elaborate  design  shown  on  pages  262-3  would  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  abilities  of  an  experienced  mar- 
quetry worker,  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  quite  be- 
yond those  of  the  novice.  The  principal  difficulty 
will  be  to  find  and  fit  in  suitable  end  grain  pieces 
to  form  the  leaves.  The  flowers  as  well  as  the 
leaves  may  be  made  up  with  stained  sycamore,  and 
the  water  effect  may  be  produced  either  by  inlays 
of  mother-of-pearl  or  white  metal.      The  actual  in- 


German 

Seventeenth 

Century 


rolled  up  in  a  dark  closet,  will  have  faded  much 
less  than  that  upon  the  wall ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  expose  it  in  sunlight  until  it  becomes  of 
the  same  general  tone.  If  the  pattern  is  a  simple 
one,  it  is  well  to  follow  its  outlines  in  cutting  the 
new  piece.  In  all  cases,  the  edges  of  the  piece  to 
be  applied  should  be  scraped  down  with  fine  sand- 
paper, so  that  the  outline  of  the  patch  shall  not 
show  too  plainly.  Nail-holes  can  be  covered  in  this 
manner  so  that  the  repair  shall  be  quite  invisible. 
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IV. -MARIA    E.    REEKS. 


HERE  are  few  craftswomen 
who  have  devoted  as  much 
time  to  the  study  of  their 
craft  as  Miss  Reeks.  She 
has  always  been  an  invete- 
rate worker,  and  early  real- 
ised that  there  was  no  short 
cut  to  success.  That  she 
is  one  of  the  few  women 
carvers  who  can  work  quick- 
ly is  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years  she  has  daily 
passed  some  hours  at  her  bench.  Since  1901,  when 
she  became  Manager  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood- 
carving,  she  has  had  more  calls  upon  her  time  ;  but 
before'  then  she  used  to  carve  six  and  eight  hours  a 
day.  Rapidity  only  comes  with  constant  practice, 
and  this  is  a  point  few  women  realise.  For  many 
years  she  has  been  the  assistant  teacher  in  the 
evening  classes  at  the  school.  Among  the  various 
certiticates  she  holds  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
First  Group  of  the  Art  Masters  "  Certificate,  third 
grade  ;  Honours  Certificate,  School  of  Art  Wood- 
carving,  and  Honours  Certificate,  History  of  Archi- 
texture,  University  College,  London.  She  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  carving,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Section  of  the  International  Health  Ex- 
hibition. 

Miss  Reeks  considers  that  drawing  and  modelling 
should  form  the  basis  of  all  technical  art  training, 
with  the  study  of  geometry,  anatomy  and  design. 
She  does  not,  however,  believe  it  essential  that  the 
carver  should  design  his  own  work,  as  she  thinks  it 
would  only  be  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  where  he 
could  combine  design  with  skilled  craftsmanship, 
and  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  the  student's 
goal.  The  most  important  piece  of  work  that  Miss 
Reeks  has  undertaken  was  the  copy  of  a  French 
Balustrade  in  the  Francois  I.  style,  for  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from 
the  Chapelle  d'Assier,  and  might  be  the  work  of 
Bachelier,  of  Toulouse.  It  is  far  finer  and  earlier 
in  style  than  any  of    the   other  specimens  in   the 


Museum  attributed  to  him.  The  semi-circular 
arches,  a  marked  feature  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII., 
and  which  survived  in  places  during  the  first  half 


hymn-board,  in  walnut,  with  gilded 
Background. 

Designed  and  carved  by  Maria  E.  Reeks. 
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Super-altar  carved  in  Oak,  for  a  Country  Church. 

Designed  and  executed  by  Maria  E.  Reeks.       (For  enlarged  Details,  see  opposite  page.) 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  SUPER-ALTAR 

DESIGNED 

AND 

CARVED    IN 

OAK     BY 

MARLA 

E-      REEKS 

(The 

Relief  is  1  inch.) 
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MEMORIAL  TABLET 
DESIGNED  BY  LEWIS 
F-  DAY  AND  CARVED 
BY    MARIA    E-    REEKS 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  recessed  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  when  intact  the  ornamental  detail 
they  enclose  would  probably  have  been  finished  off 
with  a  small  moulded  drop.  The  relief  of  the 
ornament  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  centre  column,  which 
projects  beyond  the  others.  The  rounded  form  of 
the  balusters  added  considerably  to  the  carver's 
difficulties,  as  in  cutting  away  the  ground  the 
original  contour  of  the  wood  had  to  be  kept. 
Every   detail    is    varied,    not    even    two    of    the 


be  proud  to  hand  down  to  posterity  such  a  splendid 
piece  of  work. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  also  purchased 
the  walnut  stool  illustrated  herewith.  The  top 
measures  19^  in.  by  12  in.,  and  has  a  border  about 
2  in.  wide  carved  in  very  low  relief,  with  an  in- 
terlacing guilloche  with  rosettes  in  the  centre.  The 
top  moulding  consists  of  leaves  formed  by  a  series 
of  gouge  cuts,  without  any  modelling.  The  dentil 
band  below  is  unusual,  but  very  effective.  The 
bands  at  the  sides  are  3J  in.  deep,  and  are  orna- 


PORTION   OF  A 
BALUSTRADE 
TIME  FRANCIS  I. 

(Height,  6  ft.  2  in. 
Width.  6  ft.  6  in.) 

REPRODUCED  FOR 
THE  VICTORIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSEUM 
BY  MARIA  E.  REEKS 


acanthus    leaves    being  quite   identical,  or   two  of 
the  masks. 

Miss  Keeks  says  she  enjoyed  doing  this  more 
than  anything  else  she  has  ever  carved,  as  she  felt 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  style,  for  which  she 
has  a  great  admiration.  It  took  her  three  years  to 
complete,  but  she  thinks  it  might  have  been  done 
in  one  j'ear,  had  she  worked  at  it  uninterruptedly. 
An  exact  reproduction  being  required,  every  little 
detail  had  to  be  most  accurately  measured,  which 
naturally  made  the  progress  slower  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.     Miss  Reeks  may,  indeed, 


mented  with  the  bead  and  astragal,  and  with  flutes. 
The  contour  of  the  turned  legs  is  a  little  clumsy. 

The  stool  was  copied  from  an  old  Italian 
example  and  has  a  drawer  on  one  side.  Such 
small  carved  stools,  varying  considerably  in  size, 
were  very  popular  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  two  larger  and  more 
elaborate  examples  (Nos.  6,005,  6,006,  1857)  are 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day's  designs  have  been 
carried  out  by  Miss  Reeks,  under  his  own  personal 
supervision,  which  means  that,  when  it  comes  to  an 
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important  point,  he  watclies  every  cut.  She  says  she 
feels  very  nervous  when  his  critical  eye  is  fixed  on 
her  tools,  but  nevertheless  she  seems  to  enjoy  his 
criticism  verv  much.  The  Memorial  Tablet  she 
carved  from  his  design  is  decidedly  original,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  carving  in  wood.  The 
inscription  was  incised  and  filled  in  with  paste, 
composed  of  whiting  and  size  toned  with  yellow 
ochre.  It  would  be  well  for  the  student  to 
notice  the  lettering  and  spacing.  The  Dandehon 
and  the  Oak  Panel  designed  by  Mr.  Day,  given  in 
the  February  issue  of  Akts  &  Crafts,  were  carved 
by  Miss  Reeks.  The  Super-Altar,  carved  in  oak, 
and  the  Hymn-Board,  carved  in  Walnut  with  gilded 
background,  she  executed  from  her  own  designs. 
There  should  also  be  mentioned  a  figure  of  Time, 
represented  by  an  old  man  with  scythe  and  hour- 


honour  of  ejcecuting  work  for  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  has  on  several 
occasions  given  her  gracious  patronage  to  the 
School.  Eleanor  Rowe. 

SEVERAL  of  the  men  now  foremost  in  general 
decoration — Walter  Crane  in  England,  Wil- 
lette  and  Grasset  in  France,  and  Lafarge  and 
Tiffany  in  America — began  with  stained 
glass,  and  we  may  believe  that  they,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  formed  their  style  in  accordance  with 
its  requirements.  The  leading  characteristics  of 
the  modern  style  in  decorative  design  are  the  use 
of  broad,  fiat  tints,  of  strong,  pure  outline,  and  of  a 
sort  of  composition  in  which  all  important  parts  are 
carefully  "  tied ''  to  one  another.  This  last  cha- 
racteristic   is,    obviously,    a    necessity    in    stained 


Walnut  Stool.     Italian  Sixteenth  Century. 

(Top  19i  X  12  in.     Border  2  in.  wide.) 
Carved  by  Maria  E.  Reeks  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


glass,  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  clock,  which  Miss 
Reeks  designed  and  executed  for  Lord  Kitchener, 
to  whom  she  submitted  sketches,  modelling  in  clay 
the  one  selected  before  carving  it  in  the  wood. 

The  walnut  mirror  frame  she  adapted  from  some 
strapwork  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Chateau 
d'Azay  le  Rideau.  She  is  very  fond  of  the  strap- 
work  of  the  Henri  H.  period,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
far  more  refined  and  graceful  than  our  interpreta- 
tion of  it  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Jacobean 
periods.  Closely  alHed  to  this  is  the  Celtic  inter- 
laced ornament,  and  in  this  style  Miss  Reeks  has 
■designed  many  memorial  crosses. 

Miss  Reeks  is  a  member  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society,  which  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  a  charming  little  head  that  she  carved 
from  a  design  by  Miss  Levick.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  conclusion,  that  Miss  Reeks  has  had  the 


glass  ;  for  if  the  figures  do  not  make  up  the 
window,  the  background  becomes  as  important 
structurally  as  they,  which  would  never  answer. 
But  this  feeling  we  now  carry  into  every  other 
sort  of  design.  We  require  that  the  decoration  of 
a  wall  should  look  as  though  it  would  stand  were 
the  background  completely  removed  ;  and  in  a 
poster  we  wish  to  see  the  same  feeling  recognised, 
and  the  Hat  tints  of  the  background,  often  brighter 
and  more  "  advancing "  than  those  of  the  fore-' 
ground,  kept  in  their  place  by  permitting  its  large, 
free  spaces  to  separate  from  one  another  the 
principal  foreground  objects.  The  rule  is,  indeed, 
only  a  particular  form  of  that  long  admitted,  that 
construction  should  not  only  govern  but  appear  to 
govern  decoration  ;  but  we, now  look  for  its  appli- 
cation, where  years  ago  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  requiring  any  serious  sort  of  design. 
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WALNUT  MIRROR  FRAME 
ADAPTED  FROM  STRAP- 
WORK  ON  ONE  OF  THE 
DOORS  OF  THE  CHATEAU 
D'AZAY  LE  RIDEAU  AND 
CARVED  BY  MARIA  E- 
REEKS 


Japanese  Art  Metal=work. 

II.— THE   TSUBA,    OR   SWORD-GUARD. 

{Conlimicd  from  page  202.) 


IN  our  previous  notes  on  this  subject  we  gave 
examples  of  tsubas  of  solid  silver,  of  silver  inlaid 
with  gold,  of  chiselled  iron,  and  of  chiselled 
iron  inlaid  with  silver.  The  present  examples 
illustrate  further  the  variety  of  metals  upon  which 
Japanese  artists  and  craftsmen  lavished  the  highest 
skill  in  the  embellishment  of  the  sword  handle.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  correct  national 
taste  to  combine,  in  their  finest  works  of  art,  the 
most  precious  and  the  least  costly  materials.  As  op- 
posecl  to  the  barbaric  notion,  common  among  nearly 
all  European  nations,  that  only  gold  and  silver  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  skill  of  the  artist  in  metal,  in 
Japan  the  chief  desire  seems  always  to  have  been 
to  triumph  over  the  technical  difficulties  imposed 
by  the  material.  In  the  present  examples  we  have 
a  remarkably  fine  copper  sword-guard,  with  the 
figure  in  gold  and  shibuitshi.  As  explained  else- 
where, the  latter  is  a  silver  bronze,  as  shakudo  is 
a  gold  bronze.  This  beautiful  alloy,  silvery  grey  in 
colour,  is  capable  of  receiving  very  fine  chiselling. 

The  bronze  tsuba,  with  its  spirited  design,  in 
shakudo  and  solid  silver,  of  a  girl  driving  away 
a  demon  by  throwing  rice  at  him,  illustrates,  we 
are  told,  a  popular  legend  well  known  in  Japan. 


Bronze  Sword-guard,  by  Thedskumi  (a.d.  iSoo), 

in  Shakudo  and  Solid  Silver,  representing 
a  Girl  driving  away  a  Demon. 

There  are  other  bronzes  employed  for  sword-guards, 
such  as  yellow  bronze  and  red  bronze,  of  which 
latter  the  sword-guard,  by  Teroutsougou,  which  we 
reproduce,  is  a   fine  specimen.      Tsubas  are  often 


decorated  with  blossoms  in  silver  or  gold  plated  on 
a  copper  foundation,  or  on  the  bronze  itself  ;  some- 
times wrought  in  the  mass  and  inserted. 

The  most  richly  decorated  sword-guards  are  of 
comparatively  recent  times,  from  the  beginning  of 


SWORD-GUARD,   BY  TEROUTSOUGOU. 

Red  Bronze,  inlaiii  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

the  eighteenth  century  close  up  to  and  even  during 
the  Civil  War  in  1868.  Of  this  period  are  most  of 
the  highly  wrought  guards  exqui.sitely  decorated  in 
manv-coloured  metals,  or  in  silver  only  on  stippled 
grounds  of  shakudo  or  other  metal.  This  stip- 
pling, though  so  regular  as  almost  to  have  the 
appearance  of  machine  work,  is  all  done  by  hand. 

There  are  iron  sword-guards  which  look  as  if 
they  were  cast  from  the  wax.  But  they  are  not 
so  ;  they  are  invariably  hammered,  and  the  waxy 
look  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  to  the 
prolonged  beating  which  it  has  received  in  order 
to  tougliten  and  harden  it.  Of  course,  a  cast-iron 
sword-guard  would  never  have  done  for  actual  use. 
It  would  have  been  broken  off  by  a  single  blow  of 
a  good  blade.  All  the  delicate  modelhng  in  low 
relief  which  we  often  find  on  old  iron  guards  has 
been  produced  by  the  hammer — hammer  and 
punch  principally,  just  as  in  repousse  work.  But, 
except  in  the  very  oldest  specimens,  very  fine 
chisels  and  burins  were  used  in  finishing  the 
design.  With  these,  the  surface  was  rather  sci  aped 
or  shaved  down  than  cut  into,  as  in  ordinary 
chasing.  But  the  long  and  laborious  hammering 
being  a  necessary  operation,  the  tendency  of  the 
best  artists  was  to  make  the  most  of  it  artistically. 
Some  surprising  "  tours  de  force  "  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  the  chisel.  For  in- 
stance, guards  worked  "a  jour,"  in  intricate 
patterns.     We  shall  show  examples  of  these. 
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COPPER  SWORD-GUARD 
WITH  FIGURE  IN  GOLD 
AND  SHIBUITSHI  •  MADE 
BY  TOSHIMITSU  •  a.d.  1800 


ABOVE  IS  SHOWN  THE 
REVERSE  OF  THE  SAME 
SWORD-GUARD 
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IK  the  departments  of  the  appHed  arts  there 
were,  naturally,  various  exhibits  in  which 
modelling  tigured  more  or  less  ;  but  in  sculpture 
proper  there  were  only  two  statuettes,  by  Amy 
A.  Wilknis.  These  were  ""  The  Young  Diver,"  a 
graceful  nude  of  a  timid  boy,  very  sympatheti- 
cally treated,  and  "  Life's  Problem,"  a  hardly  less 
successful  figure  of  a  nude  girl,  seated,  with  one 
foot  under  her,  toying  with  the  emblematic  thread. 
To  do  justice  to  some  five  hundred  pictures  is 
not  possible,  and  the  following  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  we  liked  :  "  Homewards,"  by  Elise 
Thompson,  an  admirable  little  twilight  study  of  a 
labourer  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another  ; 
"  Doubts,"  byHenrietta  Rae,  too  large  a  canvas 
for  the  story  it  tells  ;  E.  M.  Wilde's  "  Porthmear 
Bay,"  beautiful  in  colour  ;  Edith  Scannell's  "  Pale 
Primroses,"  the  pathetic  figure  of  a  little  flower- 
seller  ;  "  The  Warren,"  by  Louise  Jopling  ;  Edith 
Vicary's  "  Poplars "  ;  Florence  Castle's  pastel, 
"A  Dark  Girl  "  ;  and  Rosamund  Watson's  "Autumn 
Fruits,"  a  boldly  handled  water-colour. 

A  highly  successful  work  in  metal  was  a  door 
knocker  in  bronze,  representing  a  child  driving  a 
dolphin,  by  Helen  Langley.  Characteristic  exhibits 
by  E.  M.  Rope  included  a  bronze  mirror.    Among  the 


and  executed  by  Helen  Smith.  Worthy  of  mention, 
also,  were  a  brass  lock-plate  by  Mary  Williams,  a 
screen    of    oak    and    copper    by  the  Chiswick  Art 


h^m.mi-.red  copper  clock  face 
By  Annie  William.s 


Panel  of  an 
Embroidered 
Screen-   By 
Mrs.  Br-ackett 

Shown  at  the 
Society  of  Woman 
Artists'   Exhibition 


not  particularly  strong  show  of  hammered  metal- ,_  Workers'  Guild,  and  a  beaten  silver  dish  with  re- 
work we  liked  best  the  clock-face  by  Annie  Williams,  pousse  border  by  Jessie  Cole.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
illustrated  herewith,  and  a  copper  tea-tray  designed       mention  a  handsome  copper    card-tray,  set  with 
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silver  and  enamel,  by  Frances  Charbonnier.  An 
"  inlaid  mosaicon  tea-caddy  in  walnut  wood  "  was 
decorated  by  a  new  process,  by  Ada  Kilgour.  In 
embossed  leather  were  blotters  and  letter-cases  by 
Helen  Smith  and  Miss  Canning,  and  Helen  Virtue, 
who  also  showed  a  handsome  jewel  -  casket. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  the  works  in  leather 
were  the  richly  embossed  and  cleverly  painted 
pictures,  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  and  "  Saint  Cecilia," 
by  E.  Sloppolini,  but  this  is  hardly  the  sort  of  work 
one  cares  to  see  framed  under  glass.  Much  more 
appropriate  to  the  material,  and  truly  artistic,  was 
J.  H.  Park's  portiere  composed  of  natural  skins, 
frankly  stitched  together — almost  too  frankly,  per- 
haps— and  broadly  decorated  with  a  "  pokered  " 
design  of  poppies,  red  tinted. 

Work  in  leather,  in  one  form  and  another,  was  a 
feature.  There  was  a  case  of  bindings  and  other 
embossed  and  tooled  work  by  the  Chiswick  Art 
Workers'  Guild  ;  there  were  bindings  of  notable 
excellence  designed  and  executed  by  M.  M.  Pearson 
and  T.  Mahomed,  and  by  Mary  Downing,  L.  G. 
Wrightson,  and   F.  Leicester. 

The  v^'ood-carving  was  not  strong,  on  the  whole  ; 
but  among  other  interesting  work  must  be  noted 
the  long-handled  bellovv-s  by  Elsie  E.  Lees,  which 
we  illustrate,  and  a  mirror  by  Dorothy  T.  Keeling 
— an  attractive  essay  in  Scandinavian  grotesque. 

There  were  designs  for  wall  and  ceiling  papers 
by  Maud  M.  Evans,  Eliza  Burgess  and  Grace  Ottley, 
for  printed  fabrics  by  Mary  Perrott  and  Irene 
a  Beckett  Terrell,  for  printed  tiles  by  Edith  Jacobi. 
Dora  E.  Lunn  sent  an  actual  panel  of  six  beautifully 
painted  tiles. 

A  large  and  excellent  display  of  jewellery  and 
enamels  included  work  by  Mrs.  Dick,  Mrs. 
Bethune,  Mrs.  Mills,  Alice  S.  Grant,  Blanche  and 
Bertha  Goff,  Mile.  Labrosse,  Maud  Partridge 
(Guild  of  Metal  Workers,  Barnstaple),  A.  M. 
Winton,  Rosabella  Drummond,  Mrs.  Hadaway, 
Mrs.  A.  Mure,  Ethel  Kirkpatrick,  Ethel  Virtue,  the 
Misses  Remington,  Magdalen  Z.  Hoyer,  Mrs.  E. 
Roscoe  Mullins,  and  Mrs.  Brackett. 

The  embroidery  exhibits  included  much  beautiful 
work  and  some  excellent  designs.  The  notable 
screen  by  Mabel  Austen  Wilson  is  elsewhere 
described  and  fully  illustrated.  The  embroidered 
panel  by  Mrs.  Brackett  illustrated  herewith  was 
delightful  in  its  refined  colour  scheme,  which  was 
admirably  carried  out.  By  Florence  H.  Purvis 
(Camden  School  of  Art)  was  a  set  of  d'oyleys  well 
designed  and  beautifully  worked.  We  have  room 
only  to  name  Miss  Aylward,  Amy  Athorpe,  C. 
Dennison,  F.  Blair  Leighton,  Edith  A.  J.  Wright, 
M.  D.  Long,  J.  H.  Park,  Mrs.  A.  Towers,  Mrs. 
Walter  Witters,  Barbara  Sturt,  Aileen  Macdonald, 
Felix  Palmer,  Phyllis  G.  Sachs,  and  Mrs.  Youle,  all 
of  whose  work  is  worthy  of  detailed  mention. 


:'nn^r?of^ 


Do  not  be  ashamed  to  show  anything  you  have 
done  your  best  on.  It  is  sure  to  have  something  in 
it  worth  looking  at  if  you  have  anything  in  you 
at  all. 


Bellows 
carved  by 
Elsie  E.  Lees 
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Screen  in  Applique  Embroidery.    By  Mabel  Austen  Wilson. 
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Mrs.  Wilson's  Marine  Pictures  in 

Needlework. 


THE  most  striking  exhibit  of  embroidery  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Women 
Artists,    in    Suffolk    Street,   was  a  twofold 
screen,    the    principal   panels   representing 
two    marine   views,  carried    out  with  true  artistic 
feeling  as  well  as  unusual   technical  skill.     It  will 


side  of  Japanese  art,  that  we  have  seen  was  in  some 
similar  panels,  of  American  landscape,  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  At  our  request, 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  kindly  furnished  our  readers  with 
the  following  notes  explaining  her  method  of 
working. — [Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts.] 


Part  of  a  Panel  in  Applique  Embroidery.    By  Mabel  Austen  Wilson. 

The  Details  are  given  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  method  of  working. 


be  seen  by  our  reproduction,  that  they  suggest 
the  best  methods  of  Japanese  work  of  the  kind, 
without  being  at  all  imitative.  What  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  charm  of  these  pictures — and, 
unfortunately  it  cannot  be  reproduced — is  their 
remarkable  suggestion  of  atmosphere.  The  nearest 
approach,  in  excellence,  to  anytliing  of  the  sort,  out- 


Desigii. — In  starting  picture  embroidery  of  this 
kind  the  design  is  first  drawn  out  roughly  on  large 
sheets  of  paper.  The  motive  may,  of  course, 
be  derived  from  any  source.  I  have  found  the 
Saga  Books,  illustrated  with  designs  of  old  Viking 
ships,  very  suggestive.  The  quaint  old  Dutch 
sailing  ship  furnishes  an  effective  motive.     For  the 
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iigure-heads  of  dragons  and  other  monsters  old 
Chinese  porcelain  and  Oriental  pictures  offer  many 
ideas. 

The  ship  design  having  been  completed,  the 
linen  is  prepared  by  taking  two  pieces  of  pale 
tones  of  colour  suitable  for  the  sea  and  sky.  The 
sea  might  be  in  tones  of  either  grey,  green,  or  blue. 
Cream,  primrose,  or  pale  buff  gives  a  good  effect 
for  the  sky,  these  harmonising  best  with  the  deep 
yellow  or  orange  necessary  for  the  sun  and  its  rays. 
If  it  is  not  desired  to  introduce  the  sun  into  the 
picture,  grey  or  blue  may  be  used. 

Materials. — Filosel  silk  seems  to  work  in  best 
with  the  linen.  Brighter  silk,  such  as  filo-floss  and 
others  of  that  class,  makes  the  outline  too  hard, 
detaching  it  from  the  linen  and  greatly  detracting 
from  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole  picture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  silk  in  preference  to 
linen  thread  gives  just  enough  brightness  to  bring 
up  the  high  lights. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
selection  of  the  various  tones  of  linen  and  silk  for 
combination.  This  must  be  done  with  great  care, 
matching  the  colours  of  the  mountains,  or  any 
other  points  in  the  landscape,  as  exactly  as  possible 
in  order  to  keep  the  scenery  flat  and  throw  it  into 
the  background.  The  tones  for  the  working  of  the 
sea  should  be  chosen  as  near  to  the  actual  colours 
of  nature  as  possible  ;  if  the  sea  is  not  at  hand  for 
comparison,  any  good  marine  picture  will  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Putting  together. — The  materials  being  ready,  the 
tone  chosen  for  the  sea  should  be  joined  to  that 
for  the  sky  by  sewing  the  two  pieces  together  on 
each  side,  overlapping  the  linens,  and  keeping  the 
sea  above  the  sky  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture, 
so  that  the  shading  of  the  sea  shall  hide  the  stitches 
where  it  is  joined  on  the  other  side.  The  mountain 
should  be  of  a  dull  purple,  and  should  be  put  on 
with  the  smallest  stitches  which  will  secure  it,  in 
the  same  tone  of  silk,  to  avoid  a  hard  outline  ;  any- 
other  points  of  landscape,  if  added,  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Ship. — Brown  linen  is  best  for  the  hull,  put 
on  in  satm-stitch,  with  silk  several  tones  darker 
than  the  linen.  The  markings  on  the  boat  are 
worked  in  snail  trail  with  the  same  silk.  A  bright 
tone  for  the  sail  gives  warmth  to  the  picture  ;  it 
should  be  sewn  on  with  the  nearest  match  in  silk. 
The  mast,  rigging,  and  oars  are  traced  lightly  with 
a  pencil  to  keep  the  lines  straight,  and  then  worked 
over  in  black  or  very  dark  brown,  a  single  thread 
of  filosel  in  short  trail  stitches  being  used  for  the 
rigging  lines,  and  finally  bringing  up  the  lights 
here  and  therewith  a  narrow  white  outline,  worked 
like  the  rigging.  The  ship  being  finished,  the 
shadows  are  worked  in  below  it,  darning  the 
reflections  of  the  sails  closely  with  the  same  tones 
and  outline  as  the  sail,  allowing  a  few  irregularities 
for  the  moving  of  the  water  over  all  the  reflections. 
The  Sun  is  worked  solid  and  as  even  as  possible. 
The  reflection  of  the  sunlight  in  the  water  is  pro- 
duced by  blending  tones  varying  from  deep  yellow 
to  pale   cream,  placing    the  stitches    closely    but 


irregularly,  making  the  deep  tone  predominate 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  shading  it  lighter  and  keep- 
ing the  stitches  further  apart,  towards  the  fore- 
ground. 

Moirntdin  Shadoiv. — Darn  straight  and  closely 
under  the  mountain  with  the  same  tone  as  the 
purple  linen,  graduaUy  getting  the  lines  further 
apart  and  putting  in  an  irregular  stitch  here  and 
there  in  grey,  green,  or  blue.  To  finish  the  sea,  for 
which  several  tones  will  be  needed,  work  irregular 
stitches  all  over,  varying  the  tones,  but  massing  the 
same  tone  here  and  there  to  secure  a  broad  general 
effect.  Although  the  stitches  should  be  worked 
irregularly,  the  tendency  of  the  line  should  be  to 
run  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

Water. — The  tones  of  silk  for  working  the  sea 
must  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  linen  ground 
selected  for  it  ;  if  blue  linen  be  chosen,  the  tones  of 
silk  should  be  greys  and  greens  ;  on  a  grey  or  green 
ground  a  good  deal  of  blue  silk  should  be  used. 
No  really  strong  tones  should  be  used  for  the  sea 
of  either  linen  or  silk,  as  the  picture  depends  for 
its  bright  effect  on  the  sun  and  the  sails,  which 
will  stand  out  better  on  a  more  or  less  subdued 
background. 

This  work  is  not  done  in  a  frame,  as  a  careful 
ironing  on  the  reverse  side  through  a  damp  cloth 
quite  removes  all  creases  and  gives  the  right  amount 
of  gloss  to  the  silk  stitches. 

Mabel  Austen  Wilson. 


A  NEW  LACE  EMBROIDERY. 

UXDKR  tiie  title,  "The  New  Lace  Em- 
broidery (Punto  Tagliato),"  Miss  Louisa  A. 
Tebbs  iias  written  a  practical  guide  to  a 
style  of  needlework  which  she  is  teaching 
with  much  success,  and  which,  being  thoroughly 
artistic,  certainly  deserves  to  be  popular — hateful 
word.  Our  author,  a  past-mistress  of  her  craft,  says 
that  there  are  altogether  about  300  difterent  kinds 
of  stitches  which  can  be  adapted  to  Punto  Tagliato, 
and  "  from  these  as  many  more  can  be  invented 
and  arranged  by  the  imaginative  worker."  Of 
course,  she  does  not  claim  literally  that  "  Punto 
Tagliato"  is  "new" — that  is  evident  from  her 
adoption  of  the  old  Italian  name  (which  means 
"  cut-out  lace  ")  as  the  sub-title  of  her  book.  The 
main  point  of  dift'erence  between  the  old  "  Punto 
Tagliato  "  and  the  method  she  has  introduced,  and 
is  teaching,  is  shown  by  the  two  illustrations  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page.  In  the  one  it  is  the 
ground  that  is  cut  out  ;  in  the  other  it  is  the 
pattern — "  the  parts  between  the  design  are  filled 
in  with  fancy  stitches,  the  material  afterwards  cut 
away  from  the  back  of  these  stitches,  leaving  an 
open  network  of  beautiful  lace-like  effect  on  a 
solid  foundation."  For  the  stitchery  rather  coarse 
floss  silk  is  used.  The  material  need  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  linen  ;  velvet,  cloth,  or  silk 
will  do,  but  the  last-named  "  must  be  of  special 
make,  soft  and  strong."  The  printing  and  illus- 
trations of  the  book  are  excellent.  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  Ltd.     2s.  6d.  net.) 
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THE    ROYAL    AMATEUR    ART 
SOCIETY    EXHIBITION. 

THE  attractiveness  of  the  Society's  exhibition 
this  year  was  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the 
setting  it  received  in  the  magnificent  rooms 
of  Seaford  House,  Belgrave  Square,  which 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  lent  for  the  occasion. 
The  noble  staircase  was  hung  with  some  of  the 
choicest  of  the  embroideries,  including  the  pair  of 
Italian  wall  panels,  each  about  8  by  2  ft.,  for  which 
Mrs.  Benyon  received  the  Society's  prize,  and  the 
charming  work  by  Lady  Florence  Buncombe,  to 
which  our  Editor  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  This  latter  award  was  based 
on  an  exquisite  scheme  of  colour  treatment  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  involving — as  we 
learned  subsequently — the  patient  labour  of  many 
years.  That  a  palette  which  can  only  be  described 
as  consisting  of  greens,  browns,  and  drabs,  melt- 
ing into  the  creamy  foundation  of  the  fabric, 
should  yield  a  silvery  grey  of  the  softest  and 
most  delicate  description  is  hardly  conceivable  ; 
but  such  is  the  fact,  and  therein  lies  the  magic  of 
Lady  Florence's  achievement. 

In  regard  to  the  regular  awards  by  the  Society, 
it  should  be  understood  that  onlv  its  Associates  were 
eligible  for  prizes.  The  full  list  was  : — Landscape, 
"  In  the  Engadine,"  a  snow-scene,  Mrs.  Jardine, 
prize  ;  landscape,  by  Miss  Madeleine  Lewis,  highly 
commended  ;  seascape.  Captain  Fuller  Maitland, 
highly  commended  ;  head,  Lady  de  Saumarez, 
highly  commended  ;  leather  stool,  Mary  W.  Benson, 
prize  ;  jewellery,  enamel  work,  Mrs.  Bethune,  prize  ; 
silver  work,  the  Misses  Kimington,  highly  com- 
mended ;  embroidery,  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 
highly  commended  ;  Italian  embroidery,  Mrs. 
Benyon  ;  Miss  Horner,  highly  commended  ;  Mrs. 
Frances  Bodd  would  have  received  iirst  prize  for 
special  subject,  "  Sunlight  "  ("  In  a  Roman  Garden  "), 
but  she  was  disqualified  on  account  of  gaining  the 
prize  last  year  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Wiener  was  highly 
commended  for  a  very  spirited  wash-drawing,  in 
body  colour,  "  A  War  Correspondent ''  ;  Miss 
.  Louisa  Denison  was  highly  commended  for  a  study 
of  trees  ;  Miss  C.  Donelly,  for  embossed  (and 
painted)  leather  ;  Mrs.  Branson,  for  a  shell  and 
mother-of-pearl  mirror  (described  in  the  award  as 
"enamelled  brass").  The  judges  were  :  For 
painting,  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  and  Mr.  Remington  ; 
for  arts  and  crafts,  Mrs.  Horner  and  Mrs.  A. 
Morrison  ;  jewellery  and  enamels,  Mr.  H.  Cunvn- 
hame. 

Among  many  excellent  exhibits  not  officially 
commended  must  be  mentioned  the  miniatures  by 
Mrs.  Peyton,  which  appear  in  our  frontispiece, 
and,  by  the  way,  lose  by  photographic  repro- 
duction, which  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  nearly 
all  miniature  work.  The  crispness  of  her  touch, 
which  is  very  noticeable  in  the  original  of  the 
miniature  of  Princess  Louis  of  Battenberg,  is  not 
so  apparent  in  our  illustration.  On  the  same 
page    are    examples    from    Mrs.    Bethune's    prize 


exhibit  of  jewellery.  Mrs.  Dick,  as  usual,  was 
handsomely  represented  in  this  department,  but 
was  "  hors  concours."  The  jewellery  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Mure  and  Miss  Winton  was  also  of  the  first 
rank.    Further  illustrations  will  appear  next  month. 

Among  the  best  of  the  pictures  contributed  for 
sale,  for  the  beneht  of  several  worthy  charities 
which  enjoy  the  special  patronage  of  the  Society, 
were  three  broadly  executed  paintings  in  oil,  of 
high  merit,  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Melita, 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse — "  Viohn  and  Roses,"  in 
which  the  deep  crimson  of  the  flowers  harmonised 
dehghtfully  with  the  warm  browns  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  well-modulated  greys  of  the  back- 
ground ;  rich  purple  "  Anemones "  ;  and,  most 
successful  of  all,  "  Wall  Flowers,"  in  a  vase  with 
unctuous  glaze  of  robin's-egg  blue,  relieved  against 
a  skilfully  managed  grey  background.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Granby  sent  some  of  her  refined  pencil 
studies  of  heads,  and  there  were  contributions,  for 
the  same  purpose,  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lady  Bruce,  Miss 
Clogstoun,  Miss  Muriel  Hunt,  Miss  Whelpton,  Miss 
Ethel  Nisbet,  Mrs.  Marrable,  Mrs.  Travers,  Miss 
Whyley,  Miss  Ackland-Wood,  Mr.  J.  Heathcote, 
Mr.  C.  Heathcote,  Miss  Wynne,  Miss  Fowler, 
Colonel  Goff,  Colonel  Duthie,  Mr.  Archer  Cook, 
Mr.  Wallace  Rimington,  Mr.  James  Powell,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Glover.  As  usual.  Lady  Maxwell-Lyte 
worked  indefatigably  to  get  together  the  collection, 
and  a  handsome  sum  of  money  must  have  been 
realised  for  the  charities.  But  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  was  particularly  due  to  its 
admirable  direction  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Mallett. 

By  H.R.H.  Princess  Lou'se  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
who  is  a  skilful  worker  in  enamels,  there  were  some 
elegant  fan  sticks,  which,  we  understand,  are  to  be 
shown  at  the  Paris  Salon.  The  fan,  we  would 
observe,  by  the  way,  offers  a  very  suitable  medium 
for  the  introduction  of  fine  enamel  decoration,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  see  in  future  a  wider  recognition 
of  the  fact.  Unfortunately,  this  most  ancient  and 
characteristic  of  accessories  of  the  feminine  toilette 
is  neglected  by  our  amateur  artists.  The  fans  sent 
to  the  present  exhibition,  for  instance,  were  very 
few,  and  not  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In  wood-carving,  Mr.  R.  C.  Moffatt  sent  the  only 
notable  examples — a  small  carved  box-stool  with 
drawers  underneath,  of  English  yew,  with  hinges 
in  armoured  steel,  and  a  small  oak-chest  with 
similar  metal  mountings  ;  both  objects  were  beauti- 
ful in  design  and  workmanship. 

Among  the  belated  arrivals  at  the  exhibition  was 
an  antique  armchair  recovered  with  cloth-of-gold, 
lavishly  embroidered  in  Early  Italian  style,  in  imita- 
tion of  brocade,  and  set  off  with  a  coat-of-arms. 
This  strikingly  handsome  exhibit  was  contributed 
by  Viscountess  Hood. 

The  bookbindings  included  several  choice 
examples  by  Miss  Patience  Cockerill,  and  by  Miss 
Marshall  and  Miss  Gedge.  In  embossed  leather 
there  was  characteristic  work  by  Miss  Ellen  Sparkes 
and  Miss  E.  Savory. 
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NEEDLEWORK  COMBINED  WITH 
TINTING. 

VERY  suitable  for   this  kind  of  work  is  the 
suggestion    for   a  portiere    given  on   pages 
262-3.       Of    course,    the    design    must    be 
suitably  enlarged.    The  lotus  flowers,  natural 
size,  measure  about  ten  inches  across  when  fully 
open,  and  are  sometimes  even  still  larger.  The  leaves 


is  best  to  experiment  at  first.  Tint  the  flowers 
a  very  pale  pink  and  the  centres  yellow.  Vary 
the  greens  for  the  leaves,  but  put  them  in  with 
liroad,  flat  tints  with  a  medium  hard  bristle 
brush.  Be  careful  not  to  use  a  full  brush  as  you 
approach  the  edges,  because  the  colour  is  apt  to 
run  if  too  freely  applied.  When  all  the  tinting  is 
done,  take  rope-silk  for  working  on  satin  or  Harris 
linen,  and  outline  the  flowers  and  leaves  with 
tones   corresponding  to  the   tinting.      The    leaves 


Embroidered  Cushion  in  Applique.    By  Mary  Perrott. 

(For  detail,  working  size,  see  Supplement  B.     For  treatment,  see  p.  268.) 


vary  very  much  in  dimensions,  as  they  grow  rapidly 
and  increase  quickly  as  the  stalk  lengthens  ;  some 
lie  quite  flat  on  the  water,  but  these  leaves  seldom 
attain  to  quite  as  great  a  growth  as  those  which  rise 
above  it.  A  cream-toned  foundation  of  satin  or 
Harris  linen  would  be  suitable.  Tapestry  dyes 
may  generally  be  used  on  such  a  ground,   but  it 


must  be  veined  in  the  same  way  and  the  water 
lines  indicated,  the  water  having  been  previously 
tinted  greyish  blue.  If  it  is  desired  to  decorate  a 
dark  portiere,  the  tinting  must  be  done  with  oil 
colours  thinned  with  turpentine,  as  the  proper 
effect  could  not  be  obtained  with  transparent  dyes. 

E.  H. 
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LOTUS    DESIGN    FOR 
MARQUETRY. 

By  a.  B.  Bogart. 


For  suggestions  for  treatment 
see  page  245. 


Enlarged,  this  Design  would  make  an  effective 

Portiere  Decoration  in  Tinting 

AND  Embroidery. 

For  suggestions  for  treatment,  see  page  261. 
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"JAPANESE    COLOUR   PRINTS.  " 

By  Edward  F.  Strange. 

IT  has  been  claimed  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  painters  who  have 
become  prominent  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  learned,  in  one  instance  or  another,  from 
the  Japanese.  He  instances  Whistler's  "Nocturnes," 
Manet's  ambition  to  see  things  flat,  Monet's  serial 
treatment  of  one  phase  of  nature,  the  peculiar 
space  composition  of  Degas,  Skarbina,  the  German 
secessionists,  and  the  poster-painters,  the  parallelism 
of  vertical  lines  as  practised  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
and  the  Kauo-school-hke  colouring  of  Steinlen's 
Gil  Bias  illustrations.  He  goes  even  further,  and 
undertakes  to  show  that  Kiyonaga  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Here,  however,  he 
proves  too  much  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  Japanese  art  was 
known  in  Europe  when  the  pre-Raphaelites  began 
their  work.  Of  its  influence,  later,  on  European  art, 
of  course,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  painter  of  "  La 
Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine,"  ''  The  Balcony," 
and  "  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver — Fragment  of 
Old  Battersea  Bridge  "  never  pretended  to  disguise 
his  indebtedness  to  it.  As  Theodore  Child  once 
remarked,  ''to.  have  loved  Japanese  art  hve-and- 
twenty  years  before  its  productions  became  polluted 
by  the  profane  admiration  of  millionaire  collectors 
and  by  the  stereotyped  enthusiasm  of  the  aesthetic 
diner-out,  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  Mr. 
Whistler  has  given  of  the  originality  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  artistic  temperament."  It  is,  never- 
theless, somewhat  startling,  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  this  volume  by  Mr.  Strange,  to  find,  among 
the  eighty  odd  delightful  reproductions  of  prints 
he  has  selected  from  the  collection  of  the  National 
Art  Library,  the  actual  print  that  apparently 
inspired  "The  Balcony" — or  "Arrangement  in 
Flesh-Colour  and  Green,"  as  Whistler  chose 
to  name  it.  There  seems  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
matter,  although  in  the  Japanese  print — it  is  by 
Yeizan,  and  called  "  Geisha  on  a  Balcony" — only  the 
two  principal  figures  appear,  and  they  are  differently 
posed  and  treated.  In  both  pictures  we  have  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  river,  the  screen  to  the 
right,  the  woman  standing,  and  the  woman  seated 
while  twanging  a  guitar-like  instrument  ;  and — 
this  is  of  more  importance — the  general  sentiment 


is  the  same.  The  print  also  recalls  that  beautiful 
colour  arrangement,  "  La  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la 
Porcelaine."  Indeed,  if  the  recollection  of  the 
present  writer  is  not  at  fault,  the  composition  of  the 
latter  painting  is  even  more  suggestive  of  Yeizan's 
print  than  is  that  of  "The  Balcony."  Unfortu- 
natelv,  neither  of  these  exquisite  canvases  of  Whistler 
is  included  in  the  Memorial  E.xhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery. 

All  this,  however,  is  rather  beside  our  purpose  m 
noticing  the  volume  before  us.  That  the  print  in 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  National  Art  Library 
is  merely  a  co-incidence,  to  which  Mr.  Strange 
makes  no  allusion,  which  is  not  surprising  ;  for  he 
states  distinctly  that  the  collection  has  been  made 
less  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the 
connoisseur  than  for  its  practical  value  to  the 
student  or  designer.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  practicable,  even  if  desirable,  to  make  a  more 
typical  representation  of  the  earlier  schools,  for 
their  works  in  many  cases  are  extremely  scarce. 
The  prints  in  the  Library,  we  are  told,  however,  are 
richer  in  colour  than  these  latter,  and,  "  if  they  are 
inferior  in  absolute  artistic  merits,  they  are  of  in- 
estimably greater  utility  for  these  reasons  to  the 
designer,  the  craftsman,  and  the  student  of  the 
applied  arts  of  Japan,"  who  will  find  in  them  an 
endless  variety  of  pattern  and  combination  of 
colour,  the  latter  always  in  good  taste  and 
practicable  ;  while  "  to  the  book  illustrator,  and 
especially  the  maker  of  posters,  the  collection 
offers  a  superb  series  of  examples  of  the  proper 
use  of  line  in  conjunction  with  masses  of  flat 
colour,  of  the  effective  placing  of  one  or  more 
figures  in  a  panel,  of  a  disposition  of  the  lettering, 
signatures  and  seals,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  inevitably 
right  ;  in  short,  of  composition  which  always  im- 
plies due  correlation  of  tlie  various  elements  of  the 
picture." 

As  to  the  origin  of  colour  printing  in  Japan,  Mr. 
Strange  has  a  theory  of  his  own.  The  European 
art  of  so-called  chiaroscuro  engraving,  he  remarks, 
is  in  all  essentials  identical  with  that  of  Japanese 
colour  printing  ;  it  was  largely  in  vogue  during  the 
period  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  Rome  in  1583, 
and  he  thinks  it  may  have  suggested  the  process 
to  the  latter,  who  may  have  introduced  it  on  their 
return  home.     As  he  gives  no  facts   in  support  of 
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this  speculation,  and  admits  that  there  was  ah-eady 
in  existence  in  China  a  process  of  printing  in 
colours,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  were  indebted  to  the  Celestial  Kingdom 
for  their  hrst  knowledge  of  this  as  of  other  arts  in 
which  they  have  subsequently  excelled. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Kiyonobu  (1664-1729),  the 
production  of  the  first  colour  prints  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  National  Library  possesses 
some  examples  by  this  artist,  but  they  are  coloured 
by  hand.  According  to  an  inscription  on  a  print 
in  the  Library  by  Hoku-i,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Hokusai  (1760- 1849),  colour  printing  was  invented 
at  a  much  earUer  date  (1658-1660),  but  Mr.  Strange 
asks  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hoku-i  was  "  only  an 
artisan,  and,  though  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
have  come  into  touch  with  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Japan,  his  story  must  not  be  given  the 
same  credit  as  would  be  avi'arded  to  that  of  a 
more  educated  man."  As  he  observes,  though,  this 
document  has  "  quite  a  particular  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  engraving."  We  would 
remark  that  it  has  no  less  interest  in  showing  the 
antiquity  of  lilliogmphy  ;  for  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  reference  to  "  stone-printing "  and  "  impres- 
sions in  reverse  obtained  with  black  grease  "  alludes 
to  the  art  subsequently  "  discovered  "  independently 
by  Senefelder,  only  about  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
The  inscription  on  the  print  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  inventor  of  engraving  was  Goshi  Sonja,  an 
early  disciple  of  Sakya  Muni,  who  dwelt  on  the 
mountain  Keijiusen,  in  India.  He  engraved  texts 
on  copper  plates,  but  without  reversing  the  letter- 
ing. From  these,  impressions  in  reverse  were 
obtained  with  black  grease,  which  were  sent  to 
China.  The  Chinese  copied  them  on  stone,  and  so 
began  stone-printing.  In  China,  about  the  period 
Kwan-shin  (100  B.C.)  Byodo  printed*  texts  from 
wood,  which  was  the  beginning  of  woodcuts. 
Shiro,  a  follower  of  Koshi  (Confucius),  made  a 
poem  of  about  hftv  characters  cut  on  one  piece  of 
wood,  which  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  study. 
Nishikiyc  began  in  the  time  of  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa 
(a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  died  a.d.  1490),  who 
ordered  a  Tosa  artist  to  make  a  painting  of  "  The 
Hundred  Devils  Walking  in  the  Evening."  Oguri 
Sotan  was  master  of  Ukiyo  Matahei,  who  lived  at 
Otsu,  and  painted  many  fohayc  with  colour  ;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ukiyo  Nishikiyc.  In 
the  period  of  Genwa  (a.d.  1616-1623)  Hokyushi 
ordered  Ciiikamatsu  Ryusia  to  engrave  on  cherry- 
wood  a  picture  of  a  pine-branch,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Surimono.  In  the  period  Manji  (a.d. 
1658-1660),  another  man  from  the  same  district, 
Takekawa  Minosuke,  observing  how  impressions 
were  rubbed  off  leaves  (Shinobuzuni),  obtained  the 
idea  of  making  colour  prints." 

That  the  Chinese  owed  their  arts  of  printing  and 
engraving  to  the  Buddhist  missionaries  from  India 
is  an  interesting  suggestion,  to  say  the  least. 

"  Japanese  Colour  Prints"  is  issued  in  the  familiar 
form  of  the  dark  green  covered  handbooks  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  it  is  for  sale. 
Price  3s.  3d. 


VAN  DYCK. 

By  Hugh  Stokes. 

IT  was  remarked  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
that  the  compansionship  of  a  number  of  Van 
Dycks  was  an  education  for  a  gentleman,  and 
a  glance  at  the  portraits  reproduced  here  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  what  he  meant.  Although 
abundant  examples  are  shown  of  the  artist's  ideal 
work,  one  is  particularly  struck  by  the  array  of 
fair  women, aristocratic  men  and  beautiful  children. 
Of  these  Van  Dyck  was  the  ideal  painter.  We 
may  name  in  particular  the  exquisite  half-length,  in 
the  Louvre,  of  the  somewhat  effeminate-looking 
"  Duke  of  Richmond"  ;  the  artist's  own  portrait,  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  Pinacothek  ;  and  the 
splendid  Windsor  full-length  group  of  Charles, 
Henrietta  IMaria,  and  two  infant  children.  Of  all  Van- 
dyck's  child  portraits,  none  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  Windsor  painting  of  "Prince  Charles  in  Armour," 
although  painted  after  Vandyck's  deterioration  had 
begun.  W^e  find  also  a  "  Three  Children  of  Charles 
I."  It  is  not  the  Windsor  Castle  group,  showing  a 
spaniel  on  either  side  of  the  trio,  but  a  painting  at 
Turin  :  Prince  Charles  is  stroking  a  dog,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  wears  a  long  dress  and  a  baby's  cap. 
How  could  these  cherub-faced  children  have  be- 
come the  coarse-featured  Charles  II.  and  the  beetle- 
browed  James  ?  Mr.  Hugh  Stokes  has  supplied  an 
appreciative  notice  of  the  art  of  Van  Dyck.  (Lon- 
don :  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.     Price  3s.  6d.  net). 


"ELEMENTARY  DESIGN." 

By  C.  F.  Dawsox. 

IN  a  recent  public  discussion  as  to  the  place 
that  the  teaching  of  design  should  occupy  in 
secondary  education,  curiously  short-sighted 
views  were  expressed  on  the  subject  by  some 
speakers.  "  What  is  the  good  of  teaching  the 
children  to  design  ?  They  don't  want  to  become 
designers,"  exclaimed  one  teacher,  who  perhaps 
was  typical  of  the  class  who  say  :  "  What  is  the 
good  of  teaching  the  children  drawing  ?  We  don't 
want  to  make  artists  of  them,"  who,  in  turn,  may, 
logically,  be  descendants  of  the  sage  of  the  East- 
end,  who  remarked  :  "  Wot's  the  good  of  teachin' 
the  kids  reedin'  and  ritin'.  I  ain't  goin'  to  make 
'em  bloomin'  hauthors." 

That  "  designers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made," 
is  true  enough,  as  our  author  frankly  admits,  "  if 
design  is  taken  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  originahty, 
but  it  is  wonderful  what  excellent  work  may  be 
produced,  after  training  and  practice,  by  students 
who  at  first  appear  hopeless."  Assuming  some 
previous  knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing,  we 
see  no  reason  why,  with  ordinary  apphcation,  the 
student  should  not  speedily  acquire  a  sound 
foundation  of  the  principles  of  design,  with  the 
guidance  of  such  a  thoroughly  practical  manual  as 
this  by  Mr.  Dawson.  Of  the  author's  methods  of 
teaching,  the  reader  may  form  a  fair  idea  from 
the  examples  we  have  been  allowed  to  i-epro- 
duce  from  the  book.  Of  these  the  sprig  patterns 
are    interesting    as    showing  how   simple    sprays 
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may  be  so  skilfully  disguised  that  their  geometrical 
bases  will  be  hardly  recognisable.  The  four 
widely  dissimilar  examples  of  a  drop  pattern  based 
on  the  diamond,  with  the  rhododendron  as  the 
motive,  are  the  independent  solutions  of  the  same 
problem  by  four  different  students.  Another  problem 
reproduced  here  is  to  make  a  repeating  surface 
pattern  with  some  bird  or  animal  forms  (with  or 
without  conventional  Howers  and  foliage),  based  on 


GEOMETRY    FOR    ART    STUDENTS. 

By  John  Carroll. 

WK  had  pleasure  recently  in  noticing  this 
very  capable  teacher's  "Pattern  Drawing 
and  Design."   The  present  volume,  which 
is  smaller,  but  contains  many  times  more 
pages,   gives,  incidentally,  similar    patterns    which 
relieve  the  monotony  of  endless  diagrams  of  mere 
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Sprig  Patterns 
WITH  "All-over" 
Effect  •  Their 
Geometric  Bases 
Disguised 

From 

"Elementary  Design" 
By  C.  F.  Dawson 


Courtesy  of 

Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd. 


given  "  ogee  "  lines.  The  latter  are  not  to  be 
prominent  in  the  finished  design,  but  the  students, 
it  will  be  noticed,  in  some  cases,  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid  a  vertical  stripe.  Mr.  Dawson  points 
out  how  this  mistake  may  be  remedied.  To  invite 
errors  so  as  to  show  how  to  correct  them  is  a  part 
of  his  admirable  system  of  instruction.  (London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  ii,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.     Price  3s.  net.) 


geometrical  figures.  It  covers  all  that  the  designer 
and  artist  need  know  of  geometry,  and  problems 
and  solutions  are  presented  in  as  lucid  and  in- 
teresting a  way  as  possible,  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  usual  forbidding  manner  of 
those  text-books  which  make  the  subject  positively 
hateful  to  one  who  has  no  bent  for  mathematics. 
(London  :  Burns  &  Gates,  Ltd.,  Orchard  Street. 
Price  IS.  6d.) 
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•  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Shanklin  was 
held  with  much  success  on  March  2,  3,  and  4.  H.R.H. 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
showed  her  interest  in  the  event  hy  opening  the  exhibition 
herself,  and  by  contributing  exhibits.  The  needlework  and 
carving  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and  a  large  number  of 
pictures  and  miniatures  were  got  together.  Design, 
decorative  work,  and  bookbinding  were  also  represented, 
and  a  valuable  loan  collection  was  an  instructive  addition.  It 
is  hoped  to  form  a  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  on  the  island  as 
the  result  of  the  favourable  reception  met  with  by  this,  the 
first  display  of  work. 

The  Litchfield  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  if  some- 
what disappointing  as  a  display  of  up-to-date  craft  work, 
showed  at  least  that  there  are  some  very  clever  workers  in 
the  district.  The  ironwork  of  J.  C.  Culwick  was  really 
admirable,  a  wrought-iron  grille  being  quite  a  masterpiece. 
Mr.  Bridgeman's  carved  altar  rails  for  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Harrogate,  panels  for  York  Minster,  and  a  large  Corinthian 
capital  were  clever  pieces  of  work.  Four  panels  representing 
the  "Seasons,"  crisply  carved  by  William  Bull,  were  carefully 
designed — tulips,  crocuses,  and  daffodils  standing  for  spring  ; 
roses  for  summer,  wheat  for  autumn,  and  holly  and  mistletoe 
for  winter — but  they  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been 
more  simple.  H.  Price  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  trade 
wood-carving  section  with  a  frame,  and  Thomas  H.  Green 
contributed  a  well-carved  panel.  Mrs.  Wardlow  deservedly 
got  the  first  prize  for  wood-carving  in  the  amateur  section, 
and  clever  work  was  shown  hy  H.  Leach,  Gilbert  Scott,  Miss 
Harvey,  and  H.  E.  D.  Wise.  Leather  work  was  chiefly 
represented  by  Mrs.  Westmoreland.  The  Leek  Embroidery 
Society  showed  a  clever  collection  of  work,  including  an  altar 
cloth  worked  for  the  Memorial  Church,  Khartoum.  Among 
the  chief  contributions  to  the  Loan  Department  were  a  few 
miniatures  of  Cosway  and  his  school,  lent  by  Colonel 
Swinfen  Brown  and  Mr.  Courtney  Warner,  M.P.,  a  fine  and 
large  collection  of  Japanese  colour  prints,  lent  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Bantock,  and  some  choice  Japanese  carved  ivories 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Brown  and  otliers.  A.  F.  P. 


Treatment  of  Desig^ns. 

Clock-Case  for  Chip-Carving.— Supplement  B. 

The  wood — preferably  lime,  or,  perhaps,  walnut — should  be 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the  sides  and  base  dowelled 
together  as  suggested  in  the  drawings.  The  dowels  are  short, 
round  pegs,  which  are  glued  in  when  the  work  is  put  to- 
gether. The  design  should  be  carefully  transferred  by 
means  of  carbon  paper,  and  lined  in  with  pencil,  to  prevent  it 
being  rubbed  off  while  the  centre  hole  for  the  clock  and  the 
edges  are  being  shaped.  Most  of  the  cutting  should  be  done 
with  the  knife,  which  should  be  used  with  a  firm  and  decisive 
movement,  working  clearly  to  the  lines.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  principal  lines  of  the  design,  so  as  to 
retain  the  flow  of  the  curves.  When  the  front  and  sides  are 
carved,  clean  up  and  fit  together,  and,  when  fitting  in  the 
clock,  it  will  be  advisable  to  work  out  a  semi-circular  hollow 
in  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  clock. 
This  block,  glued  against  the  back,  will  form  a  good  support 
for  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
case. — A.  C.  H. 

Applique   Sofa  Cushion  (Page  261). 

Miss  Perrott's  suggestions  for  working  this  design  are  as 
follows  : — It  would  look  well  if  worked  on  a  dark  cloth  ground, 
the  leaves  in  rather  light  green,  the  under  part  of  the  flower 
in  crimson  velvet,  and  the  three  broad  top  petals  in  gold- 
coloured  silk.  The  whole  pattern  should  be  outlined  in  brown 
cord.  All  the  separate  parts  of  the  design  which  are  in 
different  colours  must  be  traced  on  to  the  silk,  cut  out,  and 
sewn  on  to  the  background  before  the  cord  is  put  on.  The 
whole  pattern  should  be  traced  on  to  the  background,  so  as  to 
get  the  dift'erent  parts  in  the  right  place. 

Circular    Panel    (Page    245). 
Gesso    IVoik. — The  lower  portion   of  the  foliage  and  bodies 
of  the  birds   should  be    built  up   with    a   little   cotton   wool 
mixed  with  the  composition.     Finish  the  gesso  work  smooth, 
and  carve  out  the  feather  effects  and  other  markings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  arc  free  to  all.  II  is  only  required  lliat  Qt") 
questions  dealing  witli  different  topics  be  vrittcn  on  separate 
sheets  of  fafer  icith  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  hack 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamf":  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  Alt  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Ckatts,  37  &  38, 
Strand.  London. 


AISS.  and  Designs  Accepted. — "  Two  Craftsmen,"  B.S., 
"Stanford  Bridge,"  KJ.,  B.J.,  S.P\T.,  "  Swan-bill,"  W.S.J.,  E.K. 

Under  Consideration.— H.B.F.,  W.M.Mc,  H.T.,  B.I.J., 
W.H.  (HampsteadI,  W.H.  (Bristol),  S.J. P.,  HF.P.,  W.H.S. 
(Hull),  W.H.S.  (Paris). 

Declined.— H.T.S.,  "Churchman,"  "Stella,"  B.S.,  J.J.K., 
D.T.F. 


Construction  of  a  Hymn-Board. 

"  Churchman  "  and   Others. — Requests  from    several 

quarters  reacli  us  for  instructions  for  making  a  hymn-board, 

and  in  presenting  the  design  by  Miss  Reeks,  shown  on  another 

page,  we  have  thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for 
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giving  some  practical  hints  on  the  subject.  Such  a  hymn- 
board  as  that  by  Miss  Reeks  may  be  best  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  r  indi- 
cates the  method  of  fitting  in  a  moulding  (drawn  to  larger 
scale  at  Fig  3)  when  the  middle  of  the  wood  is  cut  away,  or 
when  the  carving  has  been  done  on  a  framed  piece  of 
woodwork.  The  section  under  the  elevation  in  Fig.  i  shows 
the  moulding  nailed  in  and  fitted  with  a  thin  piece  of  backing. 
The  rails  fitting  between  the  upright  pieces  of   moulding  are 
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similar  in  section  to  "  a  "  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  shows  how  the 
rails  are  fitted  in.  These  should  be  nailed  on  to  the  moulding 
from  the  back  when  the  slots  necessary  for  the  insertion  of 
the  cards,  have  been  cut  in  the  right  hand  upright  moulding. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  mortise  the  lioles  with  a  thin 
chisel.  The  second  method  is  that  followed  when  the  board 
is  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  then  the  strips  to  hold  the 
cards  are  fastened  on  to  the  board  from  the  front.  The  out- 
side moulding,  as  well  as  the  inner  strips,  are  shown  in  sec- 
tion at  Fig.  5,  and  Fig.  6  shows  a  cut  taken  through  the  board 
across  one  of  the  slots.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
width  of  the  strips  in  proportion  to  the  board.         A.  C.   H. 


Miniature  Painting. 
"  Little." — The  softness  of  the  miniature  depends  largely 
on  the  demi-tints  that  are  used  for  joining  the  high  lights  and 
shadows  ;  the  roundness  on  the  reflections  and  shading.  The 
gradation  of  lights  into  the  shadows  requires  great  care. 
(2)  The  points  w-ere  covered  by  Mr.  Fraga  in  the  first  part  of 
his  demonstration.  (3)  Yea,  in  all  cases  the  white  near  the 
face  of  the  sitter  would  be  becoming  ;  a  soft  white  lace  care- 
lessly tied  round  the  throad,  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
will  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a  dark  or  black  dress.  For  black 
velvet  the  lights  would  be  put  in  with  shaded  Chinese  white. 


"S.  F." — We  ar^  assured  by  a  well-known  florist  that  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  put  in  a  ewer  of  water  will 
preserve  a  bouquet  of  cut  flowers  for  several  days  if  the  stems 
of  the  flowers  are  cut  each  day,  as  the  broken  end  of  the 
flower  stem  withers  and  closes  the  openings  through  which 
the  blossom  receives  its  nourishment. 

C.  J.  B. — Shaw's  "  Art  of  Illumination  "  is  the  only  trust- 
worthy book  we  know  of  on  the  subject.  It  is  out  of  print, 
but  Messrs.  E.  Parsors  &  Sons,  second-hand  booksellers, 
45,  Brompton-road,  London,  could  probably  procure  you  a 
copy.  

"Arts  &  Crafts"  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 

Editor  0/ Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — Arts  &  Ck.ifts  is  magnificent.  I  congratulate  you 
on  such  a  magnificent  production  and  wish  you  every  success 
and  encourgement.  E.  J.  Lopez,  F.R.S.,  M.I.E.E. 

Indian  Government  Telegraph  Department, 
Cleveland  Town,  Bangalore,  Cantonment, 
Madras  Presidency,  India. 


Editor  ot  .jVrts  &  Crafts. 

De.^r  Sir, — I  am  delighted  to  note  that  your  magazine  is 
becoming  very  popular  in  Ceylon.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  been  in  want  of  a  magazine  of  this  sort,  and  I  find 
Arts  &  Crafts  of  greater  help  and  guidance  than  I  could 
have  expected  it  to  be.  I  am  now  the  proud  possessor  of  all 
the  numbers,  and  I  shall  introduce  the  magazine  to  as  many 
of  my  friends  as  possible.  Many  of  them  are  already  greatly 
interested  in  it,  and  are  deriving  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
from  it.  A.  C.  G.  S.  Amarasekara. 

Colpetty,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


Editor  0/  Arts  &  Crafts. 

Dear  Sir. — I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  first 
number  of  your  excellent  journal  when  it  came  out  here  a  few 
months  ago.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  had  all  the  subsequent 
numbers.  Like  a  famous  soap,  "  it  recommends  itself."  Still, 
I  have  recommended  it  to  several  friends,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  must,  indeed,  sir,  compliment  you  on  your  publication. 
That  it  is  thoroughly  practical  I  know,  because  I  work  in  most 
of  the  crafts — gesso,  beaten  metal,  wood,  and  enamels,  not  to 
mention  drawing  in  black  and  white,  which  is  one  of  my  chief 
pursuits.  I  send  you  a  list  of  probable  subscribers. 
Denis  Santry,  C.E. 

Cape  Town.  (.Architect  and  Designer). 


Editor  oj  Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — As  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  from 
its  inception,  I  feel  distinctly  interested  in  it,  especially  as  I 
do  a  great  deal  of  wood-carving.  There  are  many  advanced 
wood-carvers  in  the  Colony  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
new  ideas,  and  especially  good  designs  for  furniture. 
Renaissance  designs  we  liave  had  here  ad  nauseam,  so  much 


so,  that  many  say,  if  they  cannot  get  other  designs,  they  will 
not  carve  at  all.  There  is  a  great  craving  for  everything  in  the 
style  known,  I  think,  as  "  modern  art."  Could  you  some- 
times give  the  plan  of  an  original  chimney-piece,  with 
me.isurements,  or  hall  stand,  settles,  or  any  furniture,  in  fact  ? 
A  tiny  sketch  of  the  design  proposed  to  be  carved  can  always 
be  enlarged.  Fortunately  I  design,  so  am  not  so  much  at  a 
loss  as  many  are.  I  have  just  finished  a  chimney-piece  and 
overmantel  in  modern  style,  carved  with  birds  and  horse- 
chestnuts.  Could  not  some  of  your  competitions  have  their 
sending-in  day  fixed  at  such  a  time  as  would  permit  entries 
from  the  Colonies.  I  am  sure  this  would  increase  your  sub- 
scribers, as  no  English  papers  appear  to  remember  they 
should  cater  for  the  Empire.  Stf.lla  Dransfield. 

Webb-street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


As  Vie'wed  by  Some  County  Instructors. 

Editor  of  Arts  &  Crams. 

Dear  Sir, — I  only  heard  of  your  splendid  publication  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  secured  a  copy  directly,  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  success  you  have  achieved.  I  have 
ordered  future  copies  from  my  newsagent.  Please  send  me 
Vol.  I.,  bound,  for  our  school  library.  I  will  remit  by  return 
of  post.  There  are  six  teachers  here,  trained  craftsmen  in 
manual  instruction,  taking  over  1,000  boys  per  week  and 
about  100  young  men,  in  wood-work,  metal-work,  &c. 

John  Henry  Murg.atroyd. 

Ipswich  Education  Committee. 


Editor  of  Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  welcome  the  advent 
of  such  a  magazine  as  Arts  &  Crafts,  as  in  this  part  of 
the  world  such  a  thing  is  badly  wanted.  The  enclosed  list 
is  of  people  actively  interested  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  who  would 
probably  do  much  to  spread  your  publication.  My  work  as 
inspector  of  technical  schools,  as  well  as  instructor  in  carving, 
design,  photography,  &c.,  brings  me  in  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  people  all  over  the  county,  and  if  you  care  to 
send  me  some  specimens  of  working  designs  and  prospec- 
tuses I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  them  to  the  various 
county  classes  and  instructors.     I  wish  you  every  success. 

Aluert  W.  Searley. 

Devon  County  Education  Office,  E.xeter. 


A  catalogue  of  Whistler's  etchings,  lithographs,  wood 
engravings  and  brochures  in  the  National  Art  Library,  and 
of  its  bibliographical  collection  and  newspaper  cuttings  in 
reference  to  the  same  artist,  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington,  and  may  be  bought  for  a  penny 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Miniature  Frames  and  Cases  are  illustrated  in  a  special 
list  uf  m.iterials  for  miniature  painting  issued  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Koberson  &  Co.,  99,  Long  Acre,  and  154,  Piccadilly, 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  artists  and  others  having 
miniatures  to  frame. 

The  "Yellow  Door"  School  of  Modern  Painting, 
Beckenham,  seems  to  train  an  uncommonly  large  number 
of  students  who  promptly  "  score  "  in  their  profession.  Mr 
Frank  Spenlove-Spenlove,  the  principal,  tells  us  that  the 
most  recent  successes  of  his  pupils  are  the  following  : — H. 
Trier,  elected  member  of  Royal  British  Artists  ;  Miss  E.  Vicary, 
made  associate  of  the  Society  of  Women  Artists  ;  also  Miss 
R.  E.  Tapp  and  Miss  C.  B.  Martin  elected  associates  of  the 
same  society,  and  Mr.  Paul,  member  of  the  Royal  British 
Artists. 

"The  Wood- Worker   and    Art   Metal  Worker"  is 

to  be  the  future  name  of  our  contemporary,  "  The  Wood- 
Worker,"  which,  we  understand,  is  to  be  otherwise  improved. 
If  the  editor  makes  his  journal  as  practical  and  interesting  in 
the  new  department  as  he  has  made  it  in  its  original  form,  it 
is  bound  to  increase  greatly  in  circulation  and  usefulness. 

A  decorative  wood-staining  outfit  consisting  of  five 
bottles  of  useful  colours  (walnut,  ebony,  satinwood,  rosewood 
and  green),  three  others  containing  "  preparation,"  medium 
and  French  polish,  and  two  brushes,  has  been  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  &  k.  Daniell,  87,  Oxford-street,  Liverpool.  All 
are  of  excellent  quality  (price  4s.  6d.). 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  who  signs  himself 
"Shibuichi,"  kindly  calls  attention  to  some 
typographical  errors  in  our  recent  illus- 
trated notice  of  "  Tsubas,"  by  which  the 
names  of  the  artists,  Kineiye,  Takechika  and 
Yoshihiro  were  rendered,  respectively,  "  Kineive," 
"  Takeshika  "  and  "  Yoshikiro."  Such  slips  are 
regretable,  but  I  fear  are  but  too  likely  to  occur  until 
Japanese  is  made  "  compulsory  "  for  compositors 
and  proof-readers.  But  our  correspondent  also 
criticises  the  phrase  "  a  precious  black  alloy,  called 
shakudo."     He  says  : — 

Shakudo  is  not  black,  nor  can  it  properly  be  described  as 
precious.  It  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  gold,  never  containing 
even  in  the  tinest  specimens  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  gold, 
and  the  average  amount  in  various  specimens  has  been  found 
to  be  about  2J  per  cent. 

It  owes  its  value  as  a  material  to  the  fact  that  with  proper 
treatment  a  magnificent  black  fatiiia  can  be  developed  on  its 
surface,  but  the  colour  of  the  alloy  itself  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  pure  copper. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  correspondent,  I 
would  say  that  shakudo  is  composed  of  varying 
amounts  of  tin,  zinc,  silver  and  gold,  and,  in  small 
quantity,  lead,  iron  and  arsenic.  Instead  of  the 
gold  forming  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  alloy, 
as  he  represents  to  be  the  case,  the  colour  is  due 
to  the  gold,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  What  is  called  "  black  sha- 
kudo," of  course,  is  only  a  deep  purple.  Shakudo 
is  a  gold  bronze,  just  as  the  alloy  whose  name  our 
correspondent  adopts  as  a  "  nom  de  guerre "  is 
a  silver  bronze.  He  will  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
we  prefer  to  write  the  word  "  Shibuitshi,"  which 
seems  to  be  the  usage  of  experts  like  Mr.  Bing,  of 
Paris.  Apparently,  it  is  as  hopeless  to  look  for 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  phonetic  rendering  of 
certain  Japanese  technical  terms  as  it  is  with  the 
names  of  certain  Chinese  Emperors  one  has  to 
quote  sometimes  in  cataloguing  old  porcelains. 


*  * 
* 


Spe.\king  of  old  porcelains  recalls  the  exceed- 
ingly tine  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 
Duveen,  which,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think,  is  but 
the  first  of  a  series.  It  might  be  followed,  for 
instance,  by  a  collection  of  single-colour  porcelains 
as  distinguished  as  this  one  of  decorated  pieces. 
The  superb  vase  of  sang-de-bceuf  that  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  might  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  display  of  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
glorious  reds  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ranging  from 
the  ruby  red  of  "  ox-blood  "  to  the  delicate  "  peach- 
bloom."  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
cabinets  of  our  collectors  can  yield  in  this  way. 
If  the  proceeds  of  such  exhibitions  were,  as  in 
the  case  of  this  one  at  Messrs.  Duveen's,  to  be 
devoted  to  some  object  of  benevolence,  no  doubt 
many  leading  amateurs  would  lend  their  treasures. 
There  are  some  always  ready  to  let  others  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sharing  their  own  enjoyment  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  who  will  not 
even  let  it  be  known  that  they  possess  such  things. 


Ok  course,  this  is  not  confined  to  the  owner  of 
"  objets  d'art."  There  are  certain  fine  paintings 
which  have  been  bought  at  auction,  of  recent  years, 
the  record  of  the  present  ownership  of  which  is 
enveloped  in  mystery.  Take  the  case  of  the  "  Lady 
Mulgrave,"  by  Gainsborough,  sold  at  a  record  price 
at  Christie's,  out  of  the  James  Price  Collection,  just 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  first  bid  was  5,000 
guineas  by  Sir  W'illiam  Agnew.  Messrs.  Wallis  & 
Sons  offered  6,000.  The  8,000  ligure  was  soon 
reached,  and  finally  there  came  from  the  rear  of 
the  room  the  offer  of  10,000  guineas,  and  the 
hammer  fell.  An  unknown  gentleman  went  up  to 
the  auctioneer's  desk  and  deposited,  on  account,  a 
roll  of  banknotes.  "  Name,  name  !  "  was  shouted 
from  the  audience.  "  Cash,"  replied  Mr.  Woods, 
and  immediately  added  that  the  gentleman  was 
"  Mr.  W.  Campbell."  Apparently  that  was  all  he 
knew  about  it,  and  since  then  I  have  been  able  to 
tind  no  one  who  could  authoritatively  tell  anything 

more  on  the  subject. 

*  » 
* 

Ox  another  page  a  small  reproduction  is  siiovvn 
of  this  famous  painting,  as  it  happens  to  be  similar 
to  a  wonderful  miniature  painted  by  Gainsborough, 
which,  about  the  time  of  the  Price  sale,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wallis  &  Sons  into 
those  of  another  firm  of  picture  dealers — Messrs. 
Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co.,  if  I  remember  aright — 
who  sold  it  to  Mr.  George  J.  Gould,  the  New  York 
millionaire,  who  gave  it  to  his  wife  as  a  birthday 
present.  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  holding  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  my  vivid  recollection  of  the 
exquisite  little  picture  suggests  a  few  words  of 
comment  on  a  remark  by  Mr.  Alyn  Williams,  made 
in  Dr.  Williamson's  book,  reviewed  last  month  in 
Arts  &  Crafts.  "  All  the  great  miniature 
painters  on  ivory  of  bygone  days,"  he  says, 
"  finished  their  fiesh  by  stippling,  and  what  better 
precedent  can  our  modern  artists  have  ?  "  1  would 
reply  that,  beyond  a  certain  point,  an  artist's 
method  of  expressing  himself  cannot  be  controlled 
by  rule  or  precedent.  It  must  depend  largely  on 
temperament  and  technical  limitations.  The 
''great  miniaturists"  of  the  Regency  were  con- 
temporaries of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  as  well 
as  of  Cipriani  and  Angehca  Kauffmann,  and,  if  their 
art  is  suggestive  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the 
former,  it  was  probably  because  the  prettiness  of 
their  genre  had  most  in  common  with  the  Bartolozzi 
school  of  stipple.  They  were  miniature  painters, 
and  miniature  painters  only,  and  did  their  best. 
But  it  was  not  great  art.  What  a  difference 
we  see  when  a  Gainsborough  turns  miniature 
painter  !  The  miniature  of  Lady  Mulgrave,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  as  broadly  painted  in 
every  way,  and  is  just  as  characteristic  of  the  artist 
as  his  portrait  in  oil  of  the  same  beautiful  sitter. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  little  Dutch  masters 
and  to  that  greatest  of  modern  miniature  painters, 
Meissonier.  The  Editor. 
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The  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Geneva. 

INSTRUCTIVE    EXHIBITION    AT    LEEDS   OF   THE   WORK   OF   THE    STUDENTS. 


CT  year  the  Education  Committee  of  Geneva 
authorised  their  School  of  Industrial  Arts  to 
receive  a  certain  number  of  West  Riding 
art  masters  as  external  students  during  May 
and  June,  and  fifteen  art  masters  were  sent  by 
various  West  Riding  education  authorities.  They 
worked  in  the  school  as  students  for  over  six 
weeks,  and  on  their  return,  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
all  they  had  seen,  they  strongly  recommended  the 
County  Education  Committee  to  arrange  for  a  loan 
exhibition  in  Yorkshire  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Geneva  school.  With  the  aid  of  the  Leeds 
Education  Committee  this  was  eventually  done, 
and  the  work  submitted  by  the  Geneva  pupils  (i) 
for  promotion  within  the  school,  (2)  for  the 
certificate  of  capacity,  and  (3)  for  the  diploma 
during  1904  was  exhibited  in  the  Leeds  City  Art 
Gallery  last  month. 

The  system  of  teaching  and  the  aims  of  the 
Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts  differ  so  widely 
from  those  in  practice  by  any  art  school  in  this 
country,  that  before  reviewing  the  exhibition  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  interesting  state- 
ment of  facts  on  these  points  made  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  exhibition,  by  M.  Becherat  Gaillard, 
director  of  the  school,  although  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  something  has  already  been  said 
in  these  columns  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Butterfield,  A.R.C.A.,  head  of  the  Keighley  School 
of  Art,  who  was  one  of  the  band  of  West  Riding 
masters  who  availed  themselves  of  the  generous 
invitation  of  the  Geneva  Education  Committee. 

The  school  is  a  public  institution  administered 
by  the  City  of  Geneva  and  the  Swiss  Government. 
It  was  founded  in- 1876.  At  that  time  the  decora- 
tive and  other  artistic  work  in  connection  with  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  buildings — in  fact,  most 
craft  work — was  carried  out  almost  exclusively  by 
imported  French  and  Italian  artists  and  workmen. 
Now  such  work  is  generally  executed  by  native 
Switzers,  who  have  received  their  training  in  the 
Geneva  School,  which  has  become  the  training 
centre  from  which  the  factories  and  workshops 
recruit  their  art  workpeople.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  qualify  boys  and  girls  of  the  artisan 
or  higher  grade  of  the  working-class  to  fill  leading 
positions  in  the  artistic  crafts  and  trades.  Pfipils 
are  received  who  have  completed  their  fifteenth 
year,  and  they  are  taken  through  courses  of  train- 
ing extending  over  four  or  five  years,  according  to 
the  particular  calling  for  which  they  are  fitting 
themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  school  takes  picked 
boys  and  girls  as  they  are  leaving  the  elementary 
schools  and  teaches  them  to  be  skilled  craftsmen. 

The  applied  and  practical  character  of  the  teach- 
ing at  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  distinguishes 
it  from  the  School  of  Fine  Art,  and  also  from  the 


schools  which  concern  themselves  specially  with 
the  teaching  of  Decorative  Art.  These  latter 
schools  give  particular  attention  to  theoretical 
teaching,  while  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  directs 
the  attention  of  its  pupils  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tical side,  without,  however,  allowing  them  to 
neglect  the  studies  of  design,  modelling,  and  com- 
position, which,  of  course,  are  indispensable  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  artistic  craft.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  follow  theoretical  and  practical  courses 
simultaneously,  spending  daily  four  to  five  hours 
in  the  art  rooms,  and  four  to  five  hours  in  the 
workshops.  They  are  thus  kept  to  the  constant 
exercise  of  hand  and  brain,  and,  finally,  are  sent 
out  into  the  world  armed  as  breadwinners.  At 
the  same  time  if  the  pupil  develops  an  unmistak- 
able bent  for  the  fine  arts,  the  school  does  nothing 
to  repress  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  encourages  it, 
and  a  pupil  of  talent  will  be  helped  in  his  living 
so  that  he  may  be  free  to  win  his  way  to  success 
as  a  painter  or  sculptor. 

The  school  is  a  happy  combination  of  school 
and  workshop,  where  the  students  are  practically 
apprentices,  paying  no  premium,  receiving  no  pay, 
and  turning  out  e.xcellent  work  under  the  direction 
of  experts.  All  materials,  even  to  marble,  silver 
and  gold,  are  supplied  to  them  free  of  charge. 
The  articles  produced,  however,  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  school,  and  the  sale  of  them  is  a  source 
of  revenue. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  aims  of  the  school 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  any  of  our  Enghsh 
schools  of  art.  There  is  no  preponderance  of 
immature  students  acting  as  a  drag  on  the  class 
work  ;  no  dilettanteism,  no  attendance  merely  to 
pass  time,  the  single  endeavour  being  to  teach  and 
learn  some  art-trade  or  craft  in  the  most  complete 
manner  possible.  Complete  and  saleable  work  is 
insisted  on  in  every  department  ;  nothing  sketchy 
or  unfinished  is  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Every 
trained  student  can  command  his  price  in  the 
market,  and  on  leaving  the  school  can  at  once  earn 
a  fair  salary.  The  course  of  study  is  conceived  in 
a  broad  spirit,  and  it  is  recognised  that  no  art- 
worker  can  give  satisfaction  unless  he  has  had  a 
good  training  in  all  the  branches  of  art  bearing  on 
his  craft.  Specialists,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  one  craft  or  subject  and  are  thorough  masters  of 
it,  are  emploj'ed  as  teachers  ;  the  idea  being  that 
one  man  can  only  teach  one  subject. 

The  school  costs  the  City  of  Geneva  upwards 
of  _^40,ooo  for  building  and  equipment.  It  costs 
roughly  about  ;^5,ooo  a  year  to  maintain,  of  which 
one-half  is  provided  by  the  State  and  one-half  by 
the  city.  The  school  is  free,  not  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Geneva  but  also  to  those  coming  from  other 
parts    of     Switzerland,    and    even    from     foreign 
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countries.  This  principle  o£  providing  free  educa- 
tion throughout,  in  order  tliat  no  gifted  boy  or  girl 
may  be  prevented,  through  want  of  means,  from 
fully  developing  his  or  her  artistic  abilities,  has  long 
obtained  in  Geneva,  and  has  doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  noble 
little  Republic.  The  school  has  150  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  departments 
of  work  are  decorative  painting,  figure  drawing 
from  life,  figure  modelling  from  life,  modelling 
course  (ornament),  painting  and  enamelling,  stone 
carving  and  wood  carving,  metal  chasing  and 
repousse,  casting  from  life  (figure  and  plant  forms), 
and  from  ornamental  and  artistic  ironwork. 

But  the  life  of  the  student  at  this  school  is  no 
child's  play.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Butterfield's  re- 
marks in  this  magazine  Already  referred  to  : 
"  There  is  a  grim  earnestness  about  the  way  a 
Swiss  craftsman  is  trained.     He  must  have  passed 


Cloisonne  Enamel. 

Executed  by  a  Pupil  of  the  Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

through  the  primary  and  professional  schools  before 
entering  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  must  be 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  has  thus  had  a  good 
general  education,  and  has  had  some  training  in 
elementary  drawing,  architecture,  and  manual 
occupation  ;  but  when  he  has  selected  a  craft  to 
work  in,  he  must  study  several  subjects  which  bear 
upon  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.   For  instance. 


if  a  student  wishes  to  become  an  enameller,  which 
is  a  prominent  craft  in  Geneva,  he  takes  a  live 
years'  course  of  instruction,  which  includes,  besides 
enamelling,  drawing  of  architecture  and  ornament, 
historic  ornament,  flower  painting,  and  drawing 
from  life.  The  mornings  are  devoted  to  these  latter 
subjects,  and  the  afternoons  to  purely  craft  work. 
In  order  to  get  in  all  these  classes,  he  has  to  begin 


Painted  ("Limoges")  Enamel. 

Executed  by  a  Pupil  of  the  Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  on  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Saturdays  included,  with 
half  an  hour  off  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  off  for 
lunch.  One  can  well  imagine  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  the  student  is  something  more  than  an 
enameller  ;  he  is  an  artist  as  well,  and  he  has  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  iinding  employment,  often  as 
manager  or  foreman  ;  or,  he  may  commence 
business  for  himself,  the  training  being  looked  upon 
by  employers  as  infinitely  better  than  apprentice- 
ship in  a  workshop." 

For  students  who  have  passed  through  the  school 
two  kinds  of  certificates  are  offered  :  a  certificate 
of  capacity  and  the  diploma  of  the  school.  For 
the  certificate  of  capacity  a  student  must  have 
passed  the  fifth  year's  examination.  He  must 
further  submit  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance 
the  works  he  has  executed  while  in  the  school, 
along  with  his  note-books  on  the  Art  History 
Lectures.  For  the  diploma  a  special  set  of  rules 
concerning  the  work  of  the  various  departments  is 
drawn  up.  Generally  speaking,  the  candidate  must 
already  possess  the  certificate  of  capacity.    He  must 
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further  design  and  execute  within  three  mouths  the 
works  specilied  in  the  programme  for  his  particular 
branch  of  study.  These  works  must  be  executed 
in  a  closed  room,  and,  during  hours  set  apart  for 
work,  no  one  except  the  custodian  is  allowed  to 
communicate  with  him.  When  the  candidate  is  not 
working,  the  room  is  locked  up,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  admission.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
examination  the  student  must  make  a  sketch 
drawing  or  model  in  plaster  of  the  work  he  has  to 
execute  ;  this  is  photographed,  and  he  is  not  per- 
mitted afterwards  to  depart  from  the  general  spirit 


bv  students  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years. 

Seldom  has  there  been  seen  such  a  fine  collection 
of  modern  enamelling.  There  were  in  all  si.xty-six 
plaques  in  cloisonne,  translucent,  and  "  Limoges" 
{i.e.,  painted),  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  tod 
highly  of  them  fron"!  the  technical  point  of  view. 
Especially  excellent  were  the  examples  done  "  en 
grisaille,"  which  is  apparently  popular  with  the 
school.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
students  are  afraid  of  colour.  On  the  contrary, 
their  skilful  treatment  of  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 


Plaque  of  Cloisonne  Enamel  (actual  size). 

Executed  by  a  Pupil  of  the  Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 


of  the  original  design.  We  will  now  deal  with  the 
exhibition  itself,  and  will  return  later  to  details  of  the 
working  methods  of  the  school. 

The  exhibition  included  work  submitted  by 
pupils  for  promotion  within  the  school,  for  the 
certificate  of  capacity,  and  for  the  diploma  during 
1904.  This  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  grading  of  the  work  throughout  the  various 
years,  and  the  systematic  connection  existing  in 
the  school  teaching  between  design  and  modelling 
and  the  craft — in  fact,  between  theory  and 
practice.     The  exhibits  included  examples  of  work 


The  grasshopper  and  dragon-fly  decorations 
which  we  reproduce  are  splendid  specimens  of 
rich,  harmonious  treatment.  In  the  background 
the  copper  has  been  covered  with  a  transparent  flux 
contrasting  delightfully  with  the  greens  and  blues  of 
the  insects.  In  the  "  bird  and  thistle  "  design  the 
plants  were  executed  in  deep  green  tones,  and  the 
bird  was  gorgeously  coloured  ;  while  there  was  an 
admirable  suggestion  of  atmosphere  in  the  blues 
and  creams  of  the  cloudy  sky.  The  circular 
plaque,  showing  a  girl  against  a  bank  of  roses,  was 
a  remarkably  cleverly  managed  piece  of  ^cloisonne 
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-work.  There  were  two  different  treatments  of 
this  design,  which  had  evidenUy  been  given  out  to 
the  class,  so  that  each  pupil  might  select  his  own 
colouring.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  we  have 
been  unable  to  photograph  satisfactorily,  the 
colouring  being  too    delicate    and    the    tones    too 


cannot  help  expressing  regret  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  examples  is  made  up  of  copied 
designs,  generally  paintings. 

We  next  come  to  two  boards  upon  which  sixty- 
one  copper  plaques  were  displayed,  and  the 
execution  of  some  of  them  was  reallv  marvellous  ; 


Plaque  of  CLOisoNNt 

Enamel 

Executed  by  a  Pupil  of 
the  Geneva  School  of 
Industrial  Arts 


Plaque  of  Cloisonne 
Enamel 

Executed  by  a  Pupil  of 
the  Geneva  School  of 
industrial  Arts 


■subtly  blended  to  reproduce  in  black  and  white. 
The  enamelling  class,  it  should  be  said,  is  under 
M.  le  Grand  Roy,  an  artist  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  who  is  best  known  for  his  Limoges  work. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  section  of  the  exhibition,  we 


but  here  again  we  must  remark  on  the  lack  of 
originality  in  design.  The  work  of  the  "  Ciselure  " 
class,  as  it  is  termed,  is  largely  confined  to  making 
reduced  or  enlarged  copies  of  casts  and  photo- 
graphs, with  the  aid  of  compasses  and  cross-lined 
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paper.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  such  line  tech- 
nical skill  as  is  exhibited  should  not  oftener  be 
employed  on  'original  designs.  The  class  is  the 
largest  in  point  of  numbers  of  any  department 
in  the  school,  and  the  most  important  in  regard 
to  the  trade  of  Geneva  ;  it  is  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Jordelet.  The  silver  repousse  plaque  of 
the  man  ploughing   was  done,   in  confinement,  by 


wonderfully  elaborate  piece  of  woikmanship,  which 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  was  done  by  a  pupil  after, 
practically,  an  apprenticeship  of  onl}-  five  years. 
{To  he  concluded.)  A.  F.  P. 


"  To  be  great,  a  work  of  art  must  satisfy  two 
requisites — it  must  be  outwardly  attractive,  thus 
showing    that    it    has    in    it    the    purely    jesthetic 


Repousse  and  Chased 
Copper  Plaque 

Designed  and  Executed 
by  a  Pupil  of  tiie  Geneva 
School  of  industrial  Arts 


a  student  in  his  fifth  year  of  study,  to  obtain  the 
Diploma.  The  execution  shows  great  artistic 
reserve.  The  lighting  has  been  secured  without 
apparent  effort  and  in  a  manner  really  difficult  to 
account  for.  The  copper  panel  of  a  nude  figure 
showed  vigorous  modelling  for  such  sliglit  relief  ; 
Our  reproduction  suffers  somewhat  from  the  photo- 
graph having  exaggerated  the  effect  of  the  planish- 
ing.    A    clock    in    old    silver    and    bronze  was  a 


elements,  and  it  must  have  the  intellectual  quality, 
an  inner  significance  which  illumines  the  form 
from  within  and  feeds  the  mind  even  after  the 
senses  have  been  sated." 


Failure  should  not  discourage  you.  The  painter 
does  not  live  who  did  not  fail  many  times  before 
he  succeeded.  Let  your  failures  only  teach  you 
"  not  to  do  it  again,"  and  you  are  safe. 
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STUDIO  AND   CLASS   ROOM. 

IN  selecting  brushes,  let  the  sables  be  rather 
full,  in  order  to  avoid  dryness  of  touch, 
particularly  in  the  drawing  of  branches.  Both 
bristles  and  sables  should  be  placed  in  water 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  work,  which  makes  them 
more  easy  to  clean  afterward,  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve them.  Short  bristles  are  most  useful  in  land- 
scape, nevertheless,  a  few  long,  slender,  and  very 
elastic  bristles  are  useful  to  introduce  touches  of 
colour  into  masses  already  laid  and  still  wet.  The 
badger-hair  blender  is  also  useful,  but  has  its  in- 
conveniences. Much  used,  it  gives  a  soft  and  weak 
appearance  to  the  work,  and  is  destructive  of  firm- 
ness and  relief.  It  is  best  to  restrict  its'  use  to  the 
skies  and  water.  The  blender  should  be  very  soft 
and  supple,  and  should  have  a  strong  handle. 

Wipe  your  brushes  out  on  a  paint  rag  and  dip 
them  in  oil  when  your  work  is  done  for  the  day. 
When  you  want  them  again,  wipe  the  oil  off. 
Brushes  so  treated  will  last  twice  as  long  as  those 
washed  every  day  ;  but  the  washing  is,  after  all, 
the  best  method  of  treating  them  to  secure  the 
certainty  of  clean  tints. 

« 
After  scraping  the  palette  clean,  never  leave  the 
wood  bare.  Rub  it  well  with  linseed  oil  before 
mixing  colours  on  it  again.  Otherwise  it  will 
absorb  so  much  that  you  will  find  yourself  con- 
tinually betrayed  into  false  combinations  by  the 
differences  between  the  colours  on  the  palette  and 
those  on  the  canvas.        »   , 

Palette  scrapings  should  not  be  wasted.  There 
are  two  uses  to  be  made  of  them.  Either  smear 
them  over  an  old  canvas,  and  amuse  yourself  by 
watching  the  suggestion  of  forms  which  accident 
builds  up  with  them,  or  plaster  them  over  a  pickle 
jar  or  a  common  earthenware  jug  till  it  is  covered. 
In  the  one  case  you  will  have  a  fine  ground  to 
paint  over  ;  in  the  other,  a  rich  bit  of  pottery  to  fill 
a  corner  of  your  wall.      »  » 

In  all  the  range  of  the  floral  kingdom,  nothing 
affords  as  noble  a  study  for  form  and  colour  as  the 
sunflower.  You  will  learn  more  in  drawing  and 
painting  by  making  it  your  original  than  you  could 
through  a  score  of  its  less  regal  fellows.  There  is 
about  it  a  grandly  sturdy  power.  Its  strong 
stem,  its  powerful  leaf,  and  its  great  rich  crown  of 
seed  and  blossom  give  it  a  robust  beauty  no  one  can 
appreciate  who  has  not  given  it  the  study  it 
deserves.  »   » 

For  painting  in  black  and  white  I  hnd  it  most 
convenient  to  make  my  own  colours.  I  grind  up 
zinc  white  with  a  muller  on  a  glass  slab,  mixing  it 
with  gum  arable  and  glycerine,  the  latter  in  just 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  colour  from  cracking, 
as  it  would  with  gum  alone.  Very  little  glycerine 
is  necessary.      Too  much  prevents  the  colour  from 


drying.  You  can  test  it  by  drying  a  little  on  a  bit 
of  paper.  For  black  I  use  bone  black,  warmed 
up  with  a  little  Vandyck  brown,  and  mixed  in 
the  same  way.  With  these  colours  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  brilliancy  and  crispness  of  touch  which  is 
impossible  in  oil,  while  the  objectionable  greasy 
gleam  which  characterises  an  oil  black  and  white 
is  avoided.  »   ^ 

N'o  line  of  art  is  unworthv  of  study.  11  3"ou 
have  the  talent  for  historical  painting,  and  have  to 
paint  fans,  paint  them.  The  time  will  come  when 
you  will  be  able  to  paint  the  pictures  you  wish, 
and  meanwhile  your  fans  will  be  better  than  those 
of  the  man  who  has  no  talent  beyond  the  painting 
of  fans.  ,  s 

It  is  as    bad    to    attempt    too    much    as    to    be 

satisfied    with    doing    too    little  ;  but    it    is    more 

honourable    to  fail    of    achieving   an    impossibility 

than  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  a  commonplace 

work  that  anyone  could  carry  out.    Try  to  measure 

your    powers,    and   always  endeavour  to   advance 

them  by  doing  to-day  what  you  would  have  shrunk 

from  yesterday.     Avoid  over-ambition   in   order  to 

escape  being  disheartened  by  failure,  but  cultivate 

an    ambition   governed   bv    intelligence,    for   by  it 

alone     will    you    make    definite     and    permanent 

progress.  ^   ss 

« 

Next  to  a  sensible  criticism  from  an  expert,  a 
looking-glass  is  as  good  a  critic  as  you  can  have 
while  at  work.  The  defects  in  tone,  colour, 
drawing,  and  balance  of  composition  a  reversed 
view  of  your  picture  will  reveal  to  you,  must  be 
learned  by  experiment  to  be  credited. 

« 
There  is  no  better  muscular  exercise  for  a 
painter  than  fencing.  The  practice  gives  the  wrist 
a  wonderful  strength  and  suppleness,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  an  admirable 
tonic  for  a  system  necessarily  somewhat  enervated 
by  close  mental  and  physical  indoor  application. 


I.N  retouching,  or  in  doing  work  which  is  to 
stand,  it  is  best  to  use  siccative  for  lakes  only,  not 
for  ochres  or  other  earthy  colours,  nor  for  white. 


A  student  who  has  come  back  from  Munich 
says  :  "  When  I  went  abroad  I  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  draughtsman  and  a  fair  painter  in 
the  sketch  class.  When  I  entered  the  school  in 
Munich  I  found  that  I  knew  nothing.  Instead  of 
making  crayon  drawings  from  the  model  on  a  sheet 
of  charcoal  paper  I  was  called  on  to  do  them  life- 
size  ;  instead  of  little  sketches,  I  had  to  paint  my 
models  six  feet  high,  and  not  being  exactly  a  six- 
footer  myself  had  to  mount  a  box  to  paint  the 
heads.  I  •  had,  moreover,  to  finish  work  on  this 
scale  in  the  same  time  that  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  give  a  small  drawing  or  study.  At  first  I  was  in 
despair.     At  the  end  of  the  first  week   I  seriously 
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thought  of  throwing  it  all  up  and  coming  home. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  I  was  disgusted  with  my- 
self ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  I  had  become 
interested,  and  by  the  commencement  of  my  second 
quarter  I  wished  my  life  would  last  for  ever.  I 
acquired  the  power  of  working  on  a  large  scale 
slowly,  for  my  eye  had  become  used  to  seeing 
things  too  small,  but  while  I  advanced  in  it,  I  was 
amazed  to  see  how  strong  and  ready  my  hand  be- 
came at  small  work,  sketches  and  drawings  from 
life  and  memory  and  compositions.  It  is  a  great 
school,  that  of  big  work.  Now  that  I  have  been 
through  it  I  wonder,  sometimes,  how  I  got  as  far  as 
I  did  before  I  found  it  out." 


tone  deeper,  wash  in  with  the  red  colour  some  warm 
sepia  ;  if  a  cooler  shade  is  desired,  some  new  blue 
or  ivory  black,,  until  the  tone  on  the  paper  looks 
much  deeper  than  it  is  intended  to  look  when  dry. 

"  The  effect  of  dry  colour  on  the  paper  should  be 
studied,  rather  than  the  colour  as  it  appears  when 
wet.  Try  to  get  the  large  masses  of  your  colour 
strong  and  pure.  The  lighter  tones  will  be  easily 
made  by  contrast  with  the  darker  masses  of  colour. 
When  the  first  wash  is  on,  follow  each  tone  as  it 
recedes  from  the  first  object.  Keep  the  study 
harmonious  and  the  colour  in  masses. 

"  Details  may  be  indicated  with  a  strong,  pure 
colour.     In  detail  work,  put  in  first  of  all  the  largest 


Plaque  in  REPOusst  and  Chased  Silver. 

Diploma  Work  of  a  Student  in  his  Fifth  Year  of  Study  (done  in  confinement). 

(Sse  article  on  "The  Geneva  School  of  Industrial  Arts,"  page  277.) 


IN  Ross  Turner's  manual  of  water-colour  paint- 
ing, which,  unfortunately,  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  we  find  the  followmg  useful  hints,  based 
on  his  own  excellent  practice  : — 
"  The  colour  should  be  applied  pure  and  direct 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper  (not  mixed  on  the 
palette).  Immediately  when  applied  to  the  paper 
your  judgment  (after  some  experience)  will  tell  you 
how  this  colour  will  dry  out.  If  too  strong,  take  up 
a  brushful  of  water  and  dilute  the  still  flowing 
colour  on  your  paper  ;  if  too  feeble,  too  cool,  or  too 
warm,  correct  it  in  the  same  way  by  washing  into 
it  the  needed  shades.  To  give  an  example  : — A 
strong  red  is  obtained  by  painting  bright  red  on  the 
paper  direct.     Should  it  be  necessary  to  make  this 


»;(7sses,  when  their  forms  and  positions  are  indicated, 
and  then  take  those  next  largest,  &c.,  and  last  of  all 
bring  everything  together  by  the  finer  lines  or  iigures. 

"if  the  principal  washes  of  colour  are  correct  in 
tone  and  value,  details  will  often  be  suggested  that 
could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means  ;  but  if  they 
are  false  or  weak  in  colour,  no  amount  of  work  or 
stippling  will  ever  make  them  right. 

"  The  student  is  advised  to  divide  a  subject  for 
an  out-of-doors  study  into  three  parts  :  i.  The 
ground  (separated  into  various  parts,  fore  and 
middle  ground,  distance,  &c.).  2.  What  comes 
from  the  ground  (trees,  foliage,  buildings,  &c.).  3. 
The  sky.  Consider  these  divisions  as  large,  simple 
masses  of  colour. 
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"  A  hard,  stiff  oiuline  is  likely  to  spoil  a  flower 
study  ;  the  outline  should  be  treated  in  a  broad, 
free  manner,  avoiding  lines  as  much  as  possible. 
In  painting  a  flower  petal  try  using  the  side  of  the 
brush  ;  in  laying  on  the  colour,  should  the  edge  be 
too  much  broken  or  ragged,  a  touch  here  and  there 
will  make  it  sufficiently  definite.  In  fact,  many 
flowers,  if  treated  in  masses,  i  eed  no  outline  at  all, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  run  together  while  the 
colours  are  wet.  Eft'ects  of  this  nature,  although 
calling  for  much  practice  and  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  washes,  give  most  admirable  effects  if 
well  managed. 

"  Large-leaved  flowers  are  best  for  study,  being 
for  one  thing  more  ornamental  in  character,  and 
for  that  reason  better  adapted  to  water-colour  work, 
as  well  as  demanding  broader  treatment  than 
smaller  flowers.  Arrange  the  objects  against  a 
plain  background  of  some  light-toned  material, 
light  and  shade  strongly  determined,  with  enough 
foliage  to  give  a  contrast  ;  always  try  to  make  a 
composition  in  the  simplest  form,  and  represent 
the  character  of  each  flower.  It  will  be  better  if 
the  student  take  separate  examples  of  a  flower, 
and  paint  a  number  of  studies. 

"  In  many  flowers,  especially  those  having  red 
tones  for  the  local  colour,  a  bluish  tone  is  apparent 
in  those  parts  in  shade.  The  use  of  blue,  in  such 
tones,  generally  produces  colours  not  in  harmony 
with  the  true  colour  of  the  flower,  often  inclining 
too  much  toward  a  cold,  disagreeable  purple, 
which  in  most  cases  deadens  the  colours  of  the 
entire  study.  If  black  is  used  instead,  as  the  basis 
for  the  tone,  the  effect  will  be  much  truer,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  cool  gi  ev  of  the 
black,  in  contrast  with  the  transparent  warm 
colours  in  the  light,  will  produce  the  bluish  effect 
desired." 

SPATTP:K-\V0RK,  much  used  in  lithography 
and  often  to  enhance  the  effect  of  a  pen 
drawing  for  "  process  "  reproduction,  is 
susceptible  of  charming  effects  by  itself. 
Many  persons  who  make  use  of  it  simply  charge  a 
rather  stiff"  tooth-brush  with  India  ink,  and  draw- 
ing it  across  a  fine-tooth  comb  discharge  the  ink  in 
minute  specks  upon  the  paper  placed  beneath. 
This  simple  apparatus,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
stencils,  is  sufficient  for  rough  work  on  a  rather  large 
scale  ;  but  it  is  an  improvement  to  employ  a  piece 
of  very  line  wire  netting,  such  as  is  used  for 
window  and  fire  screens,  instead  of  the  comb.  The 
dots  thus  produced  are  smaller  and  much  more 
regular.  Stencils  and  the  parts  cut  from  them  will 
both  be  found  useful,  the  latter  as  overlays.  The 
stencils  may  be  cut  out  of  paper,  which  will  after- 
ward have  to  be  coated  with  hard  varnish,  to 
render  it  durable  and  washable,  and  to  prevent  it 
.ibsorbing  the  ink.  Or  they  may  be  cut  from  verv 
thin  plates  of  copper  or  brass.  With  a  little 
ingenuity  it  will  sometimes  be  possible  to  make  a 
single  stencil  and  the  parts  cut  from  it  do  the  work 
of  several.  Supposing  that  a  group  of  objects  is  all 
of  a  dark  tone  against   the   background,  a    single 


stencil  will  preserve  the  background  from  the 
spatter,  which  will  be  applied  lightly  to  give  a 
general  tone  (that  of  the  lightest  objects)  all  over  the 
group.  From  the  paper  or  brass  removed  in 
making  the  stencil,  the  forms  of  these  lightest 
objects  will  have  been  cut,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
coat  of  spatter  is  dry,  these  are  reinserted  in  their 
places,  making  practically  another  stencil,  which 
exposes  everything  except  the  lightest  objects  and 
the  background.  This  can  be  repeated  for  the  next 
darker  objects  in  the  group,  and  so  on  until  the 
picture  is  completed.  It  is  possible  to  get  simple 
gradations  by  using  more  or  less  pressure  in  rubbing 
the  brush  against  the  wire  screen  ;  inks  of  several 
colours  may  be  used,  and  with  a  little  judgment 
may  be  very  prettily  blended,  making  anv  required 
olives,  greys,  and  other  broken  tones.         A.  |.  F. 


AN  excellent  test  of  his  work  mav  be  suggested 

/jL     to   the  student  who  can   be  tnistcil  with  a 

i     1^  camera.     We  say  advisedly  "  trusted,"  for 

there  is  nothing   more   dctrmiental  for  the 

young   painter   than    to   copy,  with    its   inevitable 

exaggerations,  a  photograph  from  nature. 

Let  him  /n'.s/  make  a  drawing  or  colour  sketch — 
preferably  the  latter — and  then  take  a  photograph 
of  the  identical  subject,  making  the  picture  plane 
within  the  same  limits,  as  nearly  as  possible.  On 
comparing  the  two,  there  will  be  many  surprises  in 
store  for  him,  agreeable  and  otherwise  ;  the  latter, 
because  he  will  see  how  clumsy  his  drawing  of  the 
structural  forms  is  when  placed  beside  the  faithful 
transcript  made  by  the  camera  ;  his  granite  rocks 
look  like  dumplings  beside  these  hard,  time-polished 
boulders  traced  by  the  sun  ;  while  the  seams  and 
scars  which  mark  their  weather-beaten  sides,  so 
full  of  significance  to  the  geologist,  are  merely 
meaningless  lines  mapped  out  upon  a  formless 
surface  in  his  sketch. 

Of  course,  this  will  be  most  discouraging,  but  it 
will  teach  him  much.  In  the  first  place,  his  com- 
jiensation  will  be  a  certain  grace  gained  by  the 
suggestions  in  his  sketch,  where  he  has  chosen  the 
beautiful  and  ignored  the  ugly  details  in  what  lay 
before  him.  The  photograph  copied  all,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  the  artist  who  in  turn  copies  the  photo- 
graph is  apt  to  assimilate  as  much  of  one  as  the 
other — perhaps  more  of  the  latter — and  will  surely 
be  betrayed  by  the  false  aerial  perspective  and 
violent  foreshortening,  which  will  distinguish  the 
disguised  copy  from  the  intelligent  work  of  the  free- 
hand draughtsman.  Another  cause  of  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  photograph  is  the  confusing  distor- 
tion of  values,  consequent  upon  the  tendency  of 
certain  light  colours  to  register  themselves  as  dark, 
and  of  others  of  dark  complexion  to  assume  under 
this  influence  a  paler  tint,  untrue  to  nature.  Lastly, 
it  may  cause  him  to  lay  aside  his  camera  in  despair, 
and  this  is  something  gained  at  once  ;  for  far  more 
artistic  is  even  a  faulty  sketch  from  nature,  with  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it  and  some  beauty,  than  the 
most  careful  representation  of  the  same  natural 
facts  when  copied  from  a  photograph.     M.  B.  F. 
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DRAWING    OVER   A    PHOTOGRAPH. 


WE  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the 
labour-saving  device  of  the  "Silver 
Print,"  which  is  much  employed  by  pro- 
fessional pen  draughtsmen,  particularly 
for  commercial  work,  and  which  is  well  known  to 
all  who  draw  for  newspapers.  It  is  especially 
serviceable  in  making,  for  reproduction,  sketches 
from  snap-shot  photographs  of  persons,  scenes,  or 
incidents  having  only  a  transient  or  news  interest. 
But  the  silver  print  enlargement  may  also  be  used 
for  facilitating  the  copying  in  line  of  a  photograph 
which  it  may  not  be  desired  to  reproduce  by  the 
half-tone  process.  One  simply  draws  over  a  very 
lightly  printed  photograph,  and  then  removes  all 
traces  of  the  photograph. 

Our  double-page  illustration,  after  a  painting  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman,  is  a  good  example  of  a  pen 
drawing  made  in  this  fashion  overan  enlarged  photo- 
graph. As  we  give  it  very  little  reduced  from  the 
size  of  Mr.  Piton's  drawing,  it  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  the  young  illustrator  for  its  excellent 
qualities  of  technique.  Lacking  the  inspiration  of 
an  original  composition,  and  the  artist  having 
been  handicapped  by  having  been  required  to 
draw  over  a  photograph,  naturally  it  has  not  the 
spirit  of  an  original  drawing  by  Vierge,  whose 
technique  has  evidently  been  the  model  of  the 
clever  draughtsman.  But  the  pen  handling  is  so 
simple  and  direct  that  the  student  will  iind  it  easier 
to  analyse  than  the  usual  reproductions  one  sees  of 
pen  work  by  Vierge,  which  is  so  much  reduced 
that  the  lines  close  up  and  darken,  quite  destroying 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  drawings. 

We  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  effect  of  atmosphere  and  of  transparent 
shadows  that  are  found  in  this  drawing  by  Mr. 
Piton.  Most  of  the  textures,  too,  are  well 
differentiated.  It  is,  for  instance,  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  material  of  the  stiff,  rustling 
silk  of  the  lady  visiting  and  that  of  the  soft,  cotton 
or  woollen  draperies  of  the  person  to  the  right  of 
the  picture.  The  treatment  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  building,  too,  is  very  satisfactory. 

On  artistic  grounds,  the  use  of  the  silver  print 
can  hardly  be  recommended  ;  but  an  artist  may 
make  it  yield  artistic  results,  for  he  will  exercise 
great  reserve  in  availing  himself  of  it,  and  will  only 
use  the  photographic  base  for  its  suggestion,  as 
Mr.  Piton  has  done  in  our  drawing,  virtually  trans- 
lating the  artist's  oil  painting  into  a  picture  in  pen 
and  ink,  endowing  the  work  with  all  the  new 
interest  consequent  to  the  change  of  the  medium 
of  artistic  expression.  The  chief  danger  is  to  the 
incapable  student,  who  will  be  apt  to  rely  too  much 
on  the  aid  suggested  by  the  record  of  the  camera. 

The  silver  print  may  be  described  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  photograph  made  on  "  plain  " — that  is, 
non-albumenised — paper,  so  that  one  may  draw 
upon  it  with  pen  and  ink.     It  may  be  the  same  size 


as  the  original  photograph  ;  but  it  is  nearly  always 
an  advantage,  in  the  case  of  a  pen-drawing  that  is 
intended  for  reproduction,  to  make  it  larger  than 
the  desired  printing-block  of  it  is  to  be,  because  in 
photographing  down,  the  outlines  will  become 
finer  and  the  parallel  and  cross-hatched  lines  of 
shading  may  be  brought  closer  together  than  would 
be  feasible  in  the  drawing.  It  is  printed  fainter 
than  the  original  photograph,  which,  however, 
should  be  distinct  enough  for  one  not  only  to 
follow  with  the  pen  all  the  principal  masses  and 
outlines,  but  also  to  make  out  such  details  as  it  is 
desired  to  put  into  the  drawing.  Except  in  the 
case  of  catalogue  or  other  trade  illustrations,  the 
draughtsman  is  usually  satisfied  to  put  in  only  the 
essential  facts. 

The  bleaching  process  is  simple  and  rapid.  It 
consists  of  lloating  over  the  drawing  a  preparation 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  half  a  pint  of 
water.  The  jihotograph  disappears  almost  inmie- 
diately.  When  the  paper  is  dry  it  should  be 
dusted,  and  one  may  then  carry  the  drawing 
further.  A  good  draughtsman  usually  does  most 
after  the  photograph  has  been  washed  out,  for  he 
can  get  a  clearer  view  of  what  his  pen  work  will 
look  like  than  was  possible  while  it  was  obscured 
by  the  photograph  underneath  it. 

Before  drawing  on  the  silver  print,  it  should  be 
mounted  on  stiff  cardboard,  otherwise  it  will  cin-1 
so  that  it  will  be  diBicult  to  manage  it.  It  will  be 
an  economy  to  pay  a  triHe  to  a  photographer  to  do 
the  mounting  for  you. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  one  must  be  a 
a  good  draughtsman  to  use  a  silver  .  print  to 
advantage.  By  its  aid  one  may  save  time  in  getting 
the  proportions  and  outlines  of  objects  correct  ; 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  a  better  drawing  could 
not  have  been  made  by  copying  the  photograph 
free  hand.  You  may  work  over  a  silver  print  and 
utterly  distort  the  features  of  a  portrait,  or  falsify 
the  values  in  a  landscape,  unless  you  have  had  the 
academic  practice,  ancl  the  artistic  sense  that  will 
teach  you  how  to  avoid  this. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  have  his  silver 
prints  made  for  him  at  lirst,  although  the  pro- 
fessional, with  plenty  of  commissions,  might  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  get  a  camera  and  make 
his  own  prints.  One  may  buy  the  silvered  paper 
from  any  concern  dealing  in  photographing 
materials.  But  it  is  important  to  state  for  what  pur 
pose  you  want  the  paper,  and  that  it  is  plain  and 
not  albumen  paper  that  is  required. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
silver  paper  to  the  light,  otherwise  it  will  darken 
and  be  worthless.  Give  your  photograph  to  a  local 
photographer,  and  tell  him  to  enlarge  it  for  you, 
making  an  ordinary  negative,  and  print  it  upon  the 
"  plain  "  paper  which  you  give  him  for  the  purpose. 
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Landscape  Painting  in  Water=colours. 


in.— The  Woods  and  Fields  in  Spring. 

THERE  are  certain  features  of  landscape  to 
be  found  in  the  early  spring,  which  cease  to 
exist  when  the  days  grow  longer  ;  and  as 
stronger    sun     rays    hasten    all    things    to 
maturity,  these  gain  an  added  interest  from  their 
transient  charm  ;  for  in  art,  as  in  all  good  things, 
variety  is  valuable. 

The  usefulness  of  that  preliminary  study  of  tree 
forms,  which  has  been  recommended  in  the 
magazine  to  the  student  in  his  earlier  sketches 
from  nature,  will  now  be  apparent.  It  is  some- 
times much  harder  to  draw  with  grace  a  young  tree 
than  an  old  one,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  beginner  in  the  life-class  to 
make  his  first  studies  from  the  immature  form  of  a 
child  than  from  the  more  settled  lines  of  an  older 
person.  The  particular  advantage  in  knowing  how 
to  draw  is  perhaps  most  clearly  shown  here,  in 
teaching  the  artist  to  suggest  with  his  brush  the 
most  characteristic  forms,  rather  than  to  define 
them  carefully.  Thus  we  shall  know  the  tender 
young  sapling,  apart  from  its  colour,  by  supple, 
sweeping  lines  which  will  distinguish  it,  even  at  a 
distance,  from  the  knotted  trunk  and  stunted 
branches  of  the  small  tree  at  its  side,  whose 
arrested  growth  has  robbed  it  of  beauty,  and 
substituted  grotesqueness  for  grace.  Yet  tins  old 
tree  may  also  become  a  picturesque  feature  in 
your  sketch,  and  perhaps  find  its  usefulness  by 
contrast. 

Observe  closely  the  shadows  of  these'  slender 
young  trees  ;  faint,  tentative,  thrown  tremblingly 
on  the  fresh  grass,  like  a  newly  fledged  birdling, 
feebly  fluttering  its  wings.  The  sunlight  in  spring- 
time seems  young  too  ;  it  has  a  hazy  and  un- 
decided quality,  as  if  it  were  learning  afresh  to  fit 
its  slanting  rays  to  sward  instead  of  snow.  There 
are  no  harsh  outlines  here — something  very  different 
from  the  brilliant,  clear-cut  light  and  shade  of 
winter  sunbeams  falling  upon  the  frost-bound  earth. 
These  purple,  vibrating  shadow-tones,  with  pris- 
matic edges,  lie  softly,  like  the  petals  of  violets 
strewn  upon  the  dewy  verdure. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  young  landscape 
painters,  in  sketching  directly  from  nature,  to  make 
shadows  too  dark.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  well  to 
wash  in  the  shadows  first,  and  on  a  somewhat 
lighter  key  than  you  see  them,  but  without  estab- 
lishing any  stronger  tonal  contrast  than  is  furnished 
by  the  value  of  the  paper  beneath.  This  will 
naturally  key  the  eye  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of 
colour,  while  comparison,  later,  between  the  true 
shadow  and  highest  light  will  test  its  truth.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  shadows  are  painted  in  their 
full  depth  at  first,  leaving  all  the  lighter  parts  till 
the  last,  the  eye  may  lose  its  freshness  through 
constantly  observing  only  dark  tones,  so  that  the 
high  lights  will  be  insensibly  lowered  in  value,  and 
the  effect  as  a  whole  may  thus  lose  in  brilliancy 


and  crispness.  Remember,  always,  that  it  is  better 
to  wash  in  the  first  painting  too  light  rather  than 
too  dark  ;  for  it  will  be  much  easier,  in  iinishing,  to 
deepen  a  tone  that  is  too  high  than  to  clarify  one  that 
is  too  low  in  key.  Above  all  things,  keep  the  colour 
fresh  ;  do  not  mix  the  greens  too  much  before 
laying  them  on.  In  some  cases  it  is  most  effective 
to  run  in  the  pure  colours,  sufficiently  diluted  with 
water,  blending  on  the  paper  with  a  clean  wet 
brush  ;    anything    is    better    than    to    work    them 


Pencil  Memorandum  Sketch 

together  until  they  are  lifeless  and  dull.  The  term 
"  tired  colour,"  used  to  express  this,  is  very  signili- 
cant.  Our  eyes  should  be  full  of  the  sunlight  when 
we  paint  the  shadow,  and  in  the  shadows  on  grass 
or  foliage  we  find  all  the  colours  of  the  same  grass 
in  sunlight  repeated,  but  in  a  lower  key. 

In  order  to  express  this  fact,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  use  a  different  set  of  colours,  especially 
in  reds  and  yellows,  vermilion,  light  red,  and 
cadmium  being  best  suited  to  the  lighter  tones  ; 
while  burnt  sienna,  madder  lake,  and  yellow  ochre 
are  more  harmonious  in  representing  the  richer 
and  more  subdued  warmth  of  those  which  appear 
darker  in  value. 


IV. — Selection  of  Subject. 

In  painting  a  bit  of  spring  landscape,  one  will 
find  rare  and  delicate  tints  that  are  never 
repeated  later  in  the  year  ;  a  rare  freshness 
seems  to  pervade  everything,  which  gives  its 
distinctive  character  to  the  season.  I  would  advise 
the  student  to  mark  these  tokens,  and  select 
such  subjects  as  will  best  represent  them.     Choose, 
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for  example,  apple  and  cherry  orchards,  massed 
with  pink  and  white  bloom,  rather  than  pine  woods, 
whose  aspect,  "  ever-green,"  monotonous,  changes 
but  little  with  the  seasons,  like  the  moss-covered 
rocks  at  their  feet  ;  and  here  I  would  suggest  some 
separate  studies  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  made  in  the 
studio,  to  familiarise  one's  self  with  their  individual 
forms  in  detail.  Look  for  colour  everywhere,  and 
you  will  tind  it — overhead,  under  foot,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left.  Those  who  live  in  the 
country  now  are  fortunate,  indeed  ;  but  even  in 
our  trim  parks  in  town,  all  the  wild  beauties  of 
nature  have  not  been  quite  eliminated.  Fringed 
dandelions,  shiny  yellow  buttercups,  and  daisies, 
decorate  the  grass  ;  new  moss  and  crisp  lichens 
adorn  the  old  trees. 

In  composing  a  subject  for  your  sketch,  it  is  well 
to  work  with  a  dehnite  intention  (which  shall  be 
distinctly  carried  out)  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
and  balance  of  the  ilowers,  in  relation  to  the  trees. 
Decide,  therefore,  before  you  make  the  first 
painting,  where  the  interest  of  your  composition  is 
to  centre — whether  the  wild  flowers  are  to  occupy 
the  principal  position,  with  the  trees  accessory,  or 
vice  versa  ;  and  let  this  impression  be  conveyed 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  beholder,  and  to  indicate  the  artist's  point  of 
view — in  fact,  it  is  always  better  to  formulate  some 
such  idea  in  regard  to  the  work,  as  a  matter  of 
practice  in  composition.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  perspective  in  the  drawing  of  grass  and  weeds, 
with  wild  ilowers  scattered  among  them,  which 
should  be  carefully  observed  ;  such  perspective 
is  seen  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  has  an 
important  influence  upon  the  composition.  A 
mistake  here  is  more  than  unfortunate,  for  it  will 
render  an  otherwise  carefully  painted  picture 
absolutely  ludicrous  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  place 
in  the  front  of  a  composition,  dandelions  the  size  ot  a 
teacup,  contrasted  with  tinv  greyish  yellow  dots  in 
the  distance  resembling  pin-heads,  to  distinguish  the 
foreground  plane  from  the  background  ;  strongly 
defined  contrasts  of  colour  are  also  unnecessary 
where  such  large  masses  of  bloom  are  handled.  A 
few  light,  brilliant  touches  here,  a  wash  of  tender 
grey  there,  some  salient  details  carefully  drawn, 
which  will  attract  the  eye  where  they  should  be 
most  evident,  well-suggested  hints  of  colour, 
mingling  with  the  masses  of  verdure — that  is  all  ; 
but  it  is  just  this  careful  observation  of  nature  which 
gives  charm  to  the  picture. 

In  painting  such  subjects,  transparent  washes  are 
used  with  particularly  happy  effect  ;  the  pure 
colour,  whether  the  blossom  be  yellow,  pink, 
crimson,  blue,  or  purple,  just  toned  with  black  and 
yellow  ochre,  often  serving  to  represent  a  brilliant 
cluster  of  flowers  relieved  by  fresh  green  leaves. 
Study  the  stems  and  leaf  forms  in  connection  with 
the  blossom  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  even  though 
perhaps  few  details  will  be  actually  visible  in  the 
general  effect,  yet  the  impression  of  these  character- 
istics, intelligently  suggested  by  wise  touches  of 
your  brush,  will  give  fitness  and  harmony  through- 
out the  whole. 


In  getting  ready  for  work,  look  over  the  colour- 
box,  and  prepare  it  for  the  delicate  tints  of  spring 
foliage  ;  bring  out  your  store  of  warmest  greens, 
your  softest  reds  ;  yellows,  pale  and  deep  ;  cad- 
miums, vermilions,  madders,  blues,  zinobers,  light 
and  dark  ;  you  will  need  them  all.  In  the  country 
all  is  radiant  :  here  the  awakening  fruit  trees  show 
like  a  line  of  pink  and  grey  mist  along  purple  hills 
in  the  distance  ;  while  on  a  warm,  sunny  day 
dehcate  trunks  and  curved  branches  of  shining 
reddish  brown  are  traced  in  faint  interlaced  lines 
against  the  pale  turquoise  sky.  Nothing  is  hard, 
dark,  distinct,  or  too  prominent.  A  delicate  haze 
softens  and  envelops  everything  that  is  far  off. 

Water-colours  used  in  the  transparent  rather  than 
opaque  method  seem  naturally  to  suggest  themselves 
for  painting  the  delicate  richness  of  nature  at  this 
season  ;  and  let  me  remind  you  that  no  heavy  tones 
should  be  used  in  laving  in  the  young  trees  and 
foliage.  We  are  seeking  to  represent  delicacy  and 
freshness  rather  than  the  strength  and  richness  of 
the  later  seasons,  and  this  effect  is  best  secured  by 
beginning  on  a  light  key.  The  following  sugges- 
tions for  combinations  of  colours  vi'ill  be  useful  as 
a  guide  for  the  inexperienced.  To  represent  the 
trunks  and  branches  in  the  distance,  mix  a  wash  of 
sepia,  cobalt  and  light  red,  adding  lamp-black  and 
rose  madder  in  the  shadows,  and  a  little  vellow 
ochre  in  the  high  lights.  The  deepest  touches  in 
the  shadows  may  be  added  at  the  last  ;  thin  washes 
of  cobalt  and  lampblack  are  run  over  the  edges  in 
parts,  to  soften  the  outlines  against  the  sky.  These 
colours  will  also  be  found  available  in  giving  a 
certain  vague  effect  to  the  budding  trees  in  the 
background,  where  delicate  pink  and  purple  tints 
abound.  M.  B.   Fowlek. 

.  (To  be  continued.) 


Whkx  transparent  and  opaque  colours  are  mixed 
their  effect  dejiends  very  much  on  what  is  beneath 
them.  On  a  light  ground  they  are  seen  mainly  by 
transmitted  light,  and  they  appear  of  an  orange  cast ; 
on  a  dark  ground  they  are  seen  by  reflected  light, 
and  they  appear  bluish.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
nature.  Smoke,  which  is  composed  of  transparent 
air  and  opaque  particles  of  carbon,  is  orange  brown 
when  seen  against  the  sky  and  blue-grey  when  seen 
against  dark  foliage  ;  similarly,  clouds  are  warm- 
coloured  w^here  the  light  strikes  through  them, 
comparatively  bluish  where  they  reflect  the  light  ; 
and  so  with  everything  else  of  the  sort — opals, 
turbid  water,  pearls,  mists,  foliage  itself  in  some 
lights.  Such  effects  are  easily  imitated  by  mixtures 
of  opaque  and  transparent  colours,  but  very  difhcult 
to  imitate  if  the  painter  conhnes  himself  to  one  sort 
of  jiigment.  Thus,  if  one  has  to  paint  the  smoke 
rising  from  a  chimney  against  a  dark  hill,  and  a 
bright  sky  above  it,  it  can  be  clone  with  a  single 
stroke  of  the  brush  if  the  painter  will  use  a  mixture 
of  transparent  brown  with  opaque  white  and  just 
a  point  of  opaque  blue.  This  will  appear  blue 
against  the  dark  hill  and  brown  against  the  bright 
sky,  just  as  the  smoke  does,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 
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BOTANICAL    HINTS    FOR 
FLOWER   PAINTERS. 

THE  Hower  painter  should  know  a  little  botany, 
just  as  the  iigure  painter  should  know  a 
little  anatomy,  if  only  enough  to  distinguish 
readily  the  more  important  parts  and  to 
avoid  being  puzzled  by  the  strange  appearances 
which  they  sometimes  take  on.  From  root  to 
Bower  each  part  of  a  plant  is  to  be  studied.  It 
should  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  plants 
are  double  ;  that  from  a  point  of  union  at  or  near 
the  ground  the  roots  radiate  downward  and  the 
branches  or  leaves  upward.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  right  and  left  symmetry  or  balance,  as  in 
the  case  of  animals,  though  not  nearly  so  marked. 
This  last  is  due   to  gravity  ;  and   it  will  often  be 
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remarked  that  the  plant  or  tree,  after  nearly  losing 
its  balance  by  branching  in  one  direction,  ensures 
its  equilibrium  and  reUeves  the  strain  on  the 
roots  by  branching  just  as  far  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  stems  of  plants  take  various  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  they  act  toward  gravity. 
The  stem  of  a  plant  which  grows  upright  is  called 
"  erect  "  ;  if  it  trains  along  the  ground,  like  winter- 
green,  it  is  called  "procumbent";  "ramping'' 
when  it  climbs,  like  ivy  ;  "  clasping "  when  it 
attaches  itself  to  its  support  by  tendrils,  like  the 
vine  ;  and  "  twining  "  when  it  winds  around  its 
support,  like  the  morning-glory  or  the  hop. 

Of  leaves  there  are  many  different  kinds,  which 
the  student  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  at  sight  by 
W'hat  an  artist  would  call  their  "  character."  But 
mistakes  as  to  this  character  will  be  less  likely  to 
occur  if  he  notes  that  it  depends  chiefly  upon  two 
matters.  One  is  the  "  venation  "  of  the  leaf  ;  that 
ij  to  say,  the  arrangement   of  the   veins   or   nerves 


that  run  through  and  support  its  softer  parts  ;  and 
the  other  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
stem.  If  it  has  a  long  leaf-stalk,  or  "  petiole,"  it 
is  "  petiolated."  If  it  starts  direct  from  the  stalk 
itself  it  is  "sessile,"  or  "seated."  Leaves  are 
"compound"  when  from  a  common  leaf  stalk 
others  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ailanthus.  Fre- 
quently it  happens  that  simple  leaves  look  very 
much  like  these  ;  but  the  single  leaflet  cannot  in 
these  cases  be  pulled  apart  from  the  central  leaf 
stalk  without  tearing  it.  Such  leaves  as  that  of  the 
chestnut,  which  are  among  those  that  look  com- 
pound, but  are  simple,  are  called  "palmate," 
because  they  present  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  hand  with  the  fingers  open.  The  commonest 
type  of  venation  shown  in  such  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  rose,  the  elm,  the  beech,  is  "  feather-veined." 
All  grasses,  including  the  grain-producing  sorts  and 
the  bamboo,  are  "  parallel-veined."  When  there 
is  a  network  of  line  veins,  as  in  the  ranunculus,  the 
leaf  is  "  net-veined."  There  are  often  small  leaflets 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  rose. 
These  are  called  "  stipules."  And  there  are  leaf- 
like appendages  to  some  flowers  without  any 
distinct  venation,  which  are  called  "bracts." 

A  flower  is  usually  a  good  deal  more  complex 
than  people  who  have  not  given  any  particular 
study  to  it  suppose  it  to  be.  To  the  landscape 
painter  it  is  only  a  dot  of  blue,  or  red,  or  yellow 
that  enUvens  the  green  of  his  foreground.  But  to 
the  flower  painter  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  organic 
form,  deserving  to  be  studied  in  detail  and  with 
attention.  Again,  there  are  flowers  which  the 
botanist  recognises  as  such,  although  they  are 
nothing  but  little  bunches  of  yellow  or  greenish 
threads,  but  which  have  little  or  no  attraction  for 
the  flower  painter.  It  is  well  for  him  to  know, 
however,  that  these  little  threads  are  among  the 
essential  parts  of  every  flower.  Those  with  little 
brownish  or  yellow  heads  attached  are  the 
"  stamens."  The  heads  are  the  "  anthers,"  and 
contain  the  "  jiollen,"  the  fine,  dust-like  substance 
which  fertilizes  the  seed-vessel.  Among  the 
stamens  usually  stands  the  "  pistil,"  with  a  flat, 
viscous  head,  which  catches  the  pollen  as  it  falls 
from  the  anthers.  The  pistil,  though  very  small, 
is  a  hollow  tube  opening  into  the  "ovary"  or 
seed-vessel,  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  which, 
ripening,  becomes  the  fruit.  The  coloured  leaves, 
called  "  petals,"  surrounding  these  organs,  are  not 
essential  to  the  flower.  They  serve  only  to  protect 
these  essential  parts  and  to  attract  insects,  which 
carry  the  pollen  from  plant  to  plant.  Wherever 
the  little  yellow  threads  show,  therefore,  between 
the  petals,  they  ought  to  be  indicated,  not  only 
because  they  look  pretty,  as  they  often  do,  but 
because  of  their  importance.  The  whole  flower, 
including  the  petals,  which,  taken  together,  are 
called  the  "  corolla,"  is  most  commonly  seated  in  a 
little  greenish  cup  called  the  "  calyx."  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  calyx  is  not  green,  but  brightly 
coloured,  as  in  the  fuchsia,  and  sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  it  from  the  corolla,  as  in  all 
lilies. 


:go 
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SKETCHES  or  pictures  on  canvas  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  long  unmounted.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  margin  to  them  to 
permit  their  being  stretched,  they  can  be 
mounted  on  stretched  canvas  by  any  framemaker. 
To  mount  them  yourself,  it  is  only  requisite  that 
your  glue  be  quite  fluid  and  evenly  distributed  over 
the  back,  so  that  all  parts  are  covered.  In  applying 
the  picture  to  its  backing,  press  it  smooth,  and  it  will 
sit  properly  and  without  inequalities.     Any  canvas 
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with  oil  colours  on  it  is  liable  to  crack  if  not  kept 
stretched.  It  may  be  accidentally  doubled  or  broken, 
or  may  curl  up  as  it  hangs  on  the  wall,  but  in  one 
way  or  another  it  is  sure  to  be  injured  unless  a 
stretcher  is  provided  to  keep  it  permanently  flat. 


If  you  find  your  paper  rumpling,  do  not  be 
discouraged  ;  it  will  dry  smooth,  or  very  nearly  so. 
If,  when  dry,  it  is  still  wrinkled,  applv  a  hot  iron  to 
the  back,  as  if  it  were  a  handkerchief,  but,  of 
course,  wait  until  the  work  is  dry  before  doing  so. 


Flowers  in  their  Season. 

XX. — VIOLETS  :  Their  Tre-^^tmext  ix  Oil  axd 
Water  Colours  (coiichuicd). 

OIL  COLOL'RS. — It  a  painting  on  canvas  is 
desired,  select  one  with  a  fine  surface,  as 
the  blossoms  need  to  be  carefully  drawn 
and  delicately  treated.  Draw  the  outlines 
correctly,  and  secure  them  with  burnt  sienna  and 
turpentine.  Paint  at  first  the  general  effect  of  the 
background  you  intend  to  use,  as  it  will  naturally 
exert  an  influence  over  the  flowers. 

Flmvcrs. — For  the  general  tint  of  delicate  purple 
use  permanent  blue,  madder  lake,  white,  a  very 
little  yellow  ochre,  and  a  touch  of  ivory  black.  For 
the  deeper  shadows  add  raw  umber,  and  in  the 
warmer  tones  burnt  sienna.  The  highest  lights  are 
made  with  the  local  tint  of  permanent  blue  or 
cobalt  mixed  with  rose  madder,  white,  and  a  very 
little  medium  cadmium,  qualified  with  a  little  raw 
umber.  The  yellow  touch  at  the  centre  is  given 
with  cadmium,  white,  vermilion,  and  a  little  raw 
umber. 

Leaves. — Use  Antwerp  blue,  white,  cadmium,  raw 
umber,  and  madder  lake,  adding  burnt  sienna  in 
the  shadows.  Paint  the  stems  with  raw  umber, 
madder  lake,  white,  yellow  ochre,  and  a  little  per- 
manent blue. 

Backgrounds. — A  light,  pinkish  grey  may  be  made 
with  madder  lake,  white,  yellow  ochre,  a  little  ivory 
black,  and  raw  umber.  For  a  soft  blue  grey  use  cobalt, 
white,  a  little  ivory  black,  yellow  ochre,  and  a  very 
little  light  red.  For  a  pale  canary  yellow  tint,  mix 
light  cadmium,  white,  a  very  little  rose  madder,  and 
ivory  black.  A  deep  orange  yellow  is  made. with 
deep  cadmium,  yellow  ochre,  white,  a  little  ivory 
black  or  bone  brown.  A  light  silvery  grey,  which 
may  be  deepened  if  shadows  are  desired,  is  made 
from  bone  brown,  cobalt,  white,  light  red,  and  a 
little  yellow  ochre.  A  deep,  rich  reddish  brown, 
suggesting  Russia  leather,  mav  be  used  eft'ectively. 
For  this  mix  madder  lake,  bone  brown,  and  a  little 
ivory  black.     Use  fine  sable  brushes  in  finishing. 
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XXL— LILIES    OF    THE    VALLEY. 
General  Observations  on  their  Treatment. 

TO  paint  the  hollow  cup-like  blossoms  of  the 
daffodil  was  the  lesson  we  set  ourselves 
last  month.  The  Hly-of-the-valley,  which 
we  now  consider,  presents  the  same  pro- 
blems in  miniature,  and  is  a  much  more  difficult 
model.  To  hold  a  quantity  of  the  blossoms  in  your 
hand,  to  revel  in  their  fragrance, 
is  delightful  ;  but  to  paint  them 
in  a  bunch  would  be  to  hide  in 
the  mass  their  chief  charm,  which 
is  their  grace.  Rather  pose  them 
singly,  or  throw  a  few  stems  of 
bloom  loosely  together  with  some 
of  the  fresh  green  leaves.  You 
must  place  yourself  nearer  to  your 
model  than  you  did  with  the 
daffodils,  and  use  smaller  brushes. 
We  will  suppose  the  background 
to  be  rather  light. 

The  drawing  must  be  accurate, 
the  painting  minute  but  forceful 
and  decided.  Each  cup  must 
receive  its  due  share  of  attention 
as  to  its  form  and  modelling. 
Each  cup  is  a  little  different  from 
its  fellows,  owing  to  some  accident 
of  position  or  some  reflection  from 
a  near  blossom  or  leaf.  It  has  a 
white  lighted  portion,  a  shadowed  side  which  is 
not  black,  and  for  which  the  flower  alone  can  give 
you  a  recipe.  And  each  cup  has,  perhaps,  re- 
flected lights.  If  you  look  squarely  into  the  face  of 
one  of  the  shy  little  bells  you  see  that  it  is  not  so 
dark  in  there,  but  yet  your  eye  is  informed  that  it 
recedes.  Study  how  this  hollowness  is  conveyed 
to  your  mind,  by  what  intensity,  tint,  and  form  of 
shadow,  and  try  the  painting  of  this  spray  of  white- 
ness until  you  can  hold  your  study  at  arm's  length 
from  you  and  close  to  the  model  blossom  ;  half  shut 
your  eyes,  and  see  that  it  looks  as  near  the  living 
reality  as  paint  can  make  it.  It  may  be  that  your 
painted  blossoms  look  muddy  or  dirty  in  colour 
compared  with  nature.  Discover  the  cause  and 
correct  it.  It  is  possible  you  have  mi.xed  the  white 
into  the  shadows  until  none  of  it  is  pure,  or  put  too 
much  black  or  brown  into  the  shadows,  or  left  the 
shadows  so  hght  and  timid  that  the  whiteness  of 
the  white  does  not  show  for  want  of  a  proper  con- 
trast. The  stems,  with  all  their  small  perfections 
of  shining  green  curves,  must  not  be  neglected,  nor 
must  the  leaves  be  slighted. 

For  a  general  palette,  lay  in  with  a  tone  of  grey 
composed  of  silver  white,  cobalt,  and  verv  little 
ivory  black,  yellow  ochre,  and  light  red.  Into  this 
are  painted  the  deep  accents  of  shadow,  for  which 
you  may  use  madder  lake,  silver  white,  raw  umber, 
ivory  black,  cobalt,  and  burnt  sienna.  Afterwards 
put  in  the  high  lights  with  silver  white,  yellow 
ochre,  and  a  qualifying  touch  of  ivory  black. 

Backgyound. — The  best  background  for  a  white 
flower,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  is  always  the 


one  that  makes  it  look  whitest,  and  to  get  this  effect 
the  background  need  not  be  dark,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think  to  be   necessary.     Almost  anything, 
except     grey,     will 
look  well  as  a  back- 
ground. Grey,  being 
the    colour    of    tlie 
shadows  of  the  flowers, 
must    be   avoided.     A 
light     blue,     inclining 
to    turquoise,  a    fairly 
strong  yellow,  a  laven- 
der   tint,    or   a    terra- 
cotta would  do. 

In  Water-Colours. 
—  The  painting  of 
these  delicate  flowers 
in  transparent  water- 
colours  is  so  difficult 
that  anyone  who  would  attempt  it  would  know 
too  much  to  need  any  printed  instructions  that 
could  be  given.  But  lilies-of-the-valley  are  often 
attempted  in  body  colour  on  a  coloured  ground, 
either  paper,  or  silk,  satin,  or  leather.  We  shall, 
later,  give  suggestions  for  painting  in  gouache, 
which,  perhaps  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  French 
terni  for  opaque   water-colour.     In  the  meanwhile 

the  genera!  directions 
given  above  for  painting 
these  flowers  in  oil- 
colours  will  apply  to  their 
treatment  in  gouache. 


For  the  fl.xing  of  fleet- 
ing effects  in  colour  or 
light  and  shade,  tinted 
paper  is  preferable  to 
white.  You  cannot  get 
the  exact  colour  on  it, 
but  it  gives  you  a  local 
tint,  and  with  swift 
washes  and  putting  in 
Chinese  white  for  your 
high  lights,  you  can  ob- 
tain a  valuable  memo- 
randum which  may  after- 
ward prove  very  useful 
as  a  jog  to  the  memory. 


help  a  poor  work,  and 
one,  as  a  critical  tour  of 
prove  to  you. 


An  old  frame  is  a 
handy  accessory  to  a 
studio.  You  can  always 
set  your  picture  behind 
it,  even  if  it  does  not 
ht,  and  obtain  some  idea 
of  what  its  effect  will 
be  when  framed.  A 
frame  makes  an  enor- 
mous difference  in  a  pic- 
ture. A  good  frame  will 
a  bad  frame  hurt  a  good 
any  exhibition  gallery  will 
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Bookbinding:. 


A    NEW   SERIES    OF    PRACTICAL   ARTICLES   ON    BINDING,   TOOLING,    AND    DESIGNING. 

By    F.    SANGORSKI,    Teacher    at    the    Northampton    Institute,    and 
Q.  SUTCLIFFE,  Teacher  at  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


INTRODUCTION. 
A  Comparison  between  Old  .and  New  Methods. 

ON  examining  the  early  bindings  one  cannot 
help  noticing  their  appearance  of  strength 
and  durability.  Even  after  the  wear  of 
centuries  many  of  them  look  almost  as 
sound  as  when  they  left  the  binders'  hands.  The 
sewing  is  intact  and  the  boards  are  still  securely 
attached.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  books 
bound  during  the  last  titty  years  will  show  boards 
detached,  end  papers  broken  away,  and  plates  and 
sections  either  loose  or  missing — in  fact,  the  whole 
book  falling  to  pieces.     Evidence  will  also  be  found 


Fig.  1. 

of  books  being  continually  rebound.  This  occurs 
not  only  with  volumes  that  have  been  bound 
quite  cheaply,  but  also  with  those  bound  in  whole 
morocco,  on  which  there  has  evidently  been  no 
study  of  economy.  Contrasted  xtith  the  previous 
examination,  this  convinces  one  that  there  is  some- 
thing faulty  in  the  modern  methods  of  binding. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  deterioration  of  the  leather  is  somewhat  due  to 
the    presence    of  sulphuric    acid    in    the    modern 


Fig.  2a. 

skins  ;  but  the  whole  responsibility  can  by  no 
means  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturers. 
Investigation  will  show  that  the  binder  has 
developed  quite  a  different  method  of  binding  from 
that  formerly  employed,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  two  methods  will  convince  one  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  early  binding  is  the  sounder  of  the 
two,  that  of  the  modern  binding  being  weak  and 
faulty  throughout. 


The  early  method  of  binding  is  a  lengthy  opera- 
tion and,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production 
of  books,  no  doubt  a  demand  was  created  for  a 
more    expeditious   one.     Instead  of    inventinsr    an 
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entirely  new  form  of  binding  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, the  binder  retained  the  outward  form  and 
character  of  the  old  binding,  substituting  quicker 
and  inferior  methods  of  construction,  entirely 
ignoring  the  sound  principles  on  which  the  early 
binding  is  based. 

So  successfully  has  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
been  preserved  that  the  public  are  generally 
deceived,  iirmly  believing  that  their  bindings  are 
constructed  like  the  early  bindings  and  have  all 
their  stabilitv. 

We  do  not  intend  in  these  introductory  remarks 
to  describe  in  detail  all  the  processes  of  binding. 
We  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  chief  differences 
between  the  two  methods,  and  convince  our  readers 
that  the  method  we  have  adopted,  founded  vpon 
the  principles  of  the  early  binding,  is  the  better 
one. 

Plates  and  Single  Leaves. — These  formerly 
were  guarded  round  an  adjoining  section  and  sewn 
on  with  this  section.  Now  usually  they  are  merely 
pasted  on  to  the  next  leaf.  Consequently  they 
cannot  open  right  to  the  back,  and  they  put  an 
undue  strain  on  this  leaf.  If  guarded  round  a 
section,  they  are  equally  as  secure  as  any  leaf  in 
the  book,  but  if  merely  pasted  on  they  are  liable  to 
break  away. 

With  old  books,  when  the  sections  are  damaged 
at  the  back,  making  a  large  number  of  single  leaves, 
instead  of  repairing  these  sections  by  guarding  the 
leaves  together,  the  common  practice  is  to  cut 
away  a  piece  of  the  back  of  the  book,  so  making  it 
entirely  into  single  leaves.  Then  the  number 
required  to  make  a  section  are  sewn  together  in 
the  manner  explained  in  Fig.  i.  This  is  called 
overcasting,  and  is  very  much  quicker  than  guard- 
ing, but  it  quite  prevents   the  book  from  opening 
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properly  within  some  distance  from  the  back, 
seriously  damages  the  book,  and  destroys  the  pro- 
portion between  the  margins  of  the  page.  A 
folded  sheet  of  paper  will  open  quite  easily,  using 
the  fold  as  a  hinge.  With  an  overcasted  book  this 
hinge  has  been  cut  off. 

A  very  bad  practice    of  some    publishers    is    to 
issue  books  that  have  a  large  number  of   plates  all 
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in  single  leaves  unsewn,  being  held  together  merely 
by  a  solution  of  rubber  at  the  back.  This  quickly 
perishes,  and  the  book  falls  to  pieces.  To  rebind 
this  book  properly  it  is  necessary  to  guard  all  the 
leaves,  making  them  into  sections,  as  should  have 
been  done  in  the  first  instance.  All  this  labour  is 
incurred  from  apparently  no  other  cause  than  the 
endeavour  to  save  the  few  pence  necessary  for 
sewing  the  book,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  a 
little  arrangement  and  foresight.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  indifference  of  these  publishers  as  to 
what  becomes  of  their  books  after  they  have  done 
with  them.  They  must  know  that  a  thin  solution  of 
rubber  cannot  hold  together  a  book  full  of  plates 
for  long.  This  fairly  illustrates  the  want  of  co- 
operation between  the  binder  and  those  responsible 
for  the  production  of  a  book. 

This  difficulty  with  the  plates,  by  a  little  arrange- 
ment can  easily  be  avoided.  As  many  as  possible 
should  be  printed  in  pairs  to  be  folded  together 
and  inserted  in  the  sections,  and  those  that  have  to 
be  placed  in  singly  should  have  a  little  larger 
margin  left  at  the  back  than  is  required  as  a  margin. 
This  extra  piece  could  then  be  folded  over  and 
inserted  into  the  section.  The  plan  has  been 
adopted  with  success  by  some  publishers. 

Endpapers. — These  are  placed  in  the  book  to 
protect  it.  They  are  intended  to  take  the  extra 
wear  to  which  the  end  leaves  of  a  book  are  subject, 
and  in  the  early  binding  were  sewn  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sections.  The  practice  now  is  just 
to  paste  them  on  to  the  next  leaves.  Being  usually 
made  of  a   much   thicker  paper  than   that   of    the 
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book,  a  great  strain  is  put  on  these  leaves,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  overcast  the  first  and  last 
sections  to  prevent  them  from  being  torn  away. 
These  sections,  being  overcasted,  are  much  stiffer 
than  the  others,  and  are  always  liable  to  break  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Sewing. — With  the  old  method  the  sections  are 
usually  sewn  together  rouijd  five  cords  placed  at 


intervals,  which  project  from  the  back  of  the  book. 
The  thread  passes  out  from  the  section,  right  round 
the  cord,  and  enters  the  section  again  at  the  same 
place  (See  Fig.  2a.)  With  the  modern  method, 
five  saw-cuts  are  made  in  the  back  of  the  sections 
where  the  cords  are  to  go,  and  the  cords  are  sunk 
into  the  hollows  so  formed.  Each  section  can  now 
be  attached  to  the  cords  by  merely  passing  the 
thread  across,  as  explained  at  Fig.  2K.  This  is  a 
much  quicker  method  of  sewing,  but  very  insecure  ; 
and  there  are  other  objections  to  it.  The  saw 
marks  seriously  injure  and  disfigure  the  sections, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  cord  prevents  the 
leaves  from  opening  right  to  the  back,  as  they 
should  do.  If  the  cord  is  outside  the  section, 
as  in  the  old  method,  the  thread  gets  glued  firmly 
round  it  when  the  back  of  the  book  is  glued.  Then, 
should  the  threadget  brokenatanyplacethere  would 
not  be  much  danger  of  the  section  coming  out,  as 
the  glue  holds  the  thread  at  the  cords.  By  sinking  the 
cord  into  the  sections  and  passing  the  thread  only 
across  them,  the  thread  does  not  get  glued  to  the 
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cords  or  not  sufficiently  so,  and  if  broken  the  section 
is  liable  to  come  out. 

The  ends  of  the  cords  are  utilised  for  attaching 
the  boards,  and  all  five  should  be  laced  into  them, 
but  often  one  or  two  of  them  are  now  cut  off  and 
only  the  remainder  laced  in. 

With  the  old  method,  the  cords  projecting  from 
the  sections  form  the  ridges  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  on  the  back  of  the  book.  Instead  of  honestly 
acknowledging  that  he  has  sunk  the  cords  and  so 
cannot  with  reason  have  these  ridges,  the  modern 
binder  glues  five  false  cords  on  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  imitate  the  old  binding. 

With  the  old  method  the  leather  is  attached  directly 
on  to  the  back  of  the  sections,  taking  the  strain  of 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  book,  equally  over 
the  back,  and  firmly  attaching  the  cover  on  to  the 
book.  (Fig.  3.)  The  binder,  finding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cords  into  the  book,  and  the  false  cords 
that  have  been  put  on,  prevented  the  book  from 
opening  freely,  detached  the  leather  and  the  false 
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cords  from  the  back  of  the  book,  merely  covering 
the  sections  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper  glued  on, 
thus  making  a  hollow  between  the  back  of  the 
book  and  the  leather  (Fig.  4).  The  book,  now  being 
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relieved  of  the  false  cords  and  the  leather,  certainly 
opens  better,  but  at  what  cost  ! 

Leather  is  used  for  the  binding  of  books  because 
it  is  a  flexible,  durable  material,  and  yet  where  it 
is  most  needed  it  is  removed  and  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  put  in  its  place.  The  book  now  is  not 
attached  to  the  leather  in  any  way.  The  leather  is 
attached  to  the  boards,  and  the  boards  to  the  book 
merely  by  the  cords  laced  into  them.  Consequently 
all  the  strain  is  placed  on  these  cords,  and  they 
often  break  away,  the  book  then  coming  out  of  its 
cover.  Examples  of  this  occurrence  can  be  seen 
in  almost  any  library.  For  a  binding  to  have  the 
durability  it  should  have,  the  leather  must  be 
attached  directly  to  the  sections. 

It  has  been  implied  that  the  hollow  back  has 
been  introduced  for  the  preservation  of  the  decora- 
tion on  the  back,  the  leather  moving  with  each 
section  being  liable  to  break  the  gold  tooling.  It 
is  not  economy  to  attempt  to  preserve  this  gold 
tooling  at  the  expense  of  the  binding,  for  then 
neither    is    preserved.      This    modern    method    of 


binding  is  such  a  good  imitation  of  the  old  sub- 
stantial binding  that  even  the  most  elaborately 
decorated  books,  that  to  all  appearances  have  been 
bound  with  no  regard  to  economy,  are  bound  in 
this  way.  One  cannot  think  with  indifference  of 
the  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  of  labour  spent 
in  decorating  a  badly  constructed  book  which  can- 


not last  as  a  well-bound  book  should,  and  which  if 
bound  on  sound  methods  would  be  almost  im- 
perishable. 

Thus,  on  the  score  of  economy,  no  good  has 
lieen  accomplished.  Everything  has  tended  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  binding,  and  all  because  of 
the  attempt  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  a  more 
expensive  binding.  If  the  question  of  expense  has 
to  be  considered,  the  decoration  should  be  the  first 
thing  to  discard,  that  being  superfluous,  the  lettering 
only  being  necessary.  After  that,  the  leather  being 
needed  principally  on  the  back  and  corners,  these 
portions  only  need  be  covered  with  the  leather,  and 
and  a  less  expensive  material  could  be  used  for  the 
remainder. 

This  is  what  is  called  a  "  half-binding,"  and  a 
half-binding  should  never  be  much  decorated, 
although  it  often  is.  A  half-binding  is  such,  purely 
from  purposes  of  economy,  and  undue  expenditure 
on  its  decoration  is  inconsistent. 

Then  the  quality  of  the  leather  can  be  con- 
sidered.    Thanks  to  the  inquiry  of   the  Society  of 


Fig.  8. 

Arts  on  the  deterioration  of  leather,  and  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  report  among  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturers,  it  is  possible  now  to  get 
leather  of  different  quahties  and  prices,  but  almost 
all  equally  durable. 

For  a  further  reduction  of  the  cost  of  binding,  an 
alteration  of  the  whole  construction  and  appear- 
ance is  necessary.  A  much  quicker  method  of 
sewing  can  be  used  by  sewing  the  sections  on  tape 
instead  of  cord.  Being  broader  than  cord,  four 
tapes  can  be  used  instead  of  five.  The  thread, 
coming  out  and  passing  over  the  broad  surface  of 
the  tape,  gets  glued  firmly  there.  The  ends  of  the 
tapes  are  interlaced  and  glued  into  the  boards. 
The  covering  with  the  leather  is  very  much  quicker, 
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as  the  surface  of  the  back  is  ahnost  level,  the 
tapes  making  only  very  slight  ridges.  This  binding, 
while  almost  as  durable,  makes  no  attempt  to 
imitate  the  more  expensive  kind.  It  can  be  either 
entirely  covered  with  leather,  or  only  half  covered, 
or  else  covered  with  linen  or  some  such  material. 

Having  finished  our  comparison  between  the  old 
and  new  methods,  we  will  proceed  to  give  instruc- 


Fig.  9. 

lions  in  several  forms  of  binding  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  early  bindings.  Our  directions 
will  comprise  bindings  for  every  class  of  book, 
from  the  elaborately  decorated  volume  suitable  for 
rare,  unique  works,  to  the  simple  library  binding. 

It    will   be  advisable,   first,  to  give  the  sizes  in 
which  books  are  made. 

A  book  is  printed  in  sheets,  which  when  folded — 
Once,  make  a  folio-sized  volume. 
Twice,  make    a  quarto-sized  volume    (usuallv 

written  "  4to  "). 
Three    times,  make    an    octavo-sized   volume 

(usually  written  "  8vo  "). 
Four  times,  make  a  i6mo-sized  volume. 
Five  times,  make  a  32mo-sized  volume. 
A  book  is  said  to  be  "  crown  8vo  "  or  "  demy  8vo  " 
when  sheets  of  crown  or  demy  paper  have  been 
respectively  folded  to  octavo  size. 

The  following  are  the  more  generallv  used  sizes 
■of  printing  papers 


Foolscap   17 
Crown       20 

Post  TfU 

Demy 
When  folded 


X 
X 

i9t  X 

~i  X 
each 


13^ 
15 

i7i 


sheet 


Medium  24  x 

Royal  25  X 

Super  Royal  27  x 
Imperial         30  x 


19 
20 
21 
22 


is  called  a  "section," 
and  consists  of  the  number  of  leaves  into  which 
the  sheet  has  been  folded,  each  leaf  consisting  of 
two  pages. 

The  top  edge  of  a  book  is  termed  the  "  head," 


Fig.  10. — In  the  diagram,  the  guard  is  extended,  to  show  the 
method  more  clearly. 

the  bottom  edge  the  "  tail,"  and  the  third  edge  the 
"  foredge." 

To  simplify  instruction  and  to  avoid  confusing 
the  reader  by  references  to  a  number  of  methods 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
binding  of  a  book  according  to  definite  specifications. 

Our  volume  will  be  8vo  size.  There  will  be  single- 
page  plates,  a  double-page  plate,  and  a  frontispiece, 


an  etching  on  thick  plate  paper.  The  end  papers 
will  be  of  grey,  hand-made  paper.  The  book  will 
be  sewn  on  five  cords,  the  edges  will  be  cut  and 
gilded,  and  the  book  will  be  covered  in  green 
morocco,  and  gold  tooled. 

Tools  required  for  the  work  described  in  the 
present  article  are  :  large  hammer,  bone  folder, 
small  knife,  and  dividers  (see  Fig.  13),  also  eight 
tins  (11x7  inches)  and  two  pressing  boards  (11x7 
inches)  made  of  |  inch  beechvvood  are  needed. 

If  our  book  is  received  in  sheets,  it  will  first  have 
to  be  folded.  It  will  he  noticed  that  every  sheet 
is  lettered  alphabetically  in  one  of  the  corners. 
These  letters  are  termed  "  signatures."  Usually 
the  letters  J  W  V  are  omitted. 

Place  the  sheets  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
signature    in    each  case  in  the  bottom  right-hand 


Fig.  11. 

corner  (Fig.  5).  Turn  the  first  sheet  over  so  that 
the  signature  A  comes  face  downward  on  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner  (Fig.  6).  Fold  now  in  half, 
from  right  to  left,  taking  great  care  that  the  print- 
ing corresponds.  This  can  best  be  done  by  holding 
the  sheet  to  the  light.  With  the  folder,  now  crease 
the  paper  down  the  centre,  starting  from  the 
middle,  and  folding  upwards  and  then  downwards. 
Pages  2  and  3  will  now  face.  Fold,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  top  right-hand  corner  to  the  bottom 


Fig.  12. 

right-hand  corner.  Pages  12  and  13  will  face 
(Fig.  7).  Fold  again  in  half,  so  that  8  and  9 
face.  This  will  complete  the  folding  of  our  first 
section  (Fig.  8).  The  rernainder  of  the  sheets 
should  be  folded  the  same  way.  Put  the  front  pages 
in  the  following  order  : — Half  -  title,  frontispiece, 
title,  contents,  list  of  illustrations,  and  introduction. 
If  our  book  is  already  bound  it  will  be  necessary 
to  collate  it.  Collating  may  be  brieHy  described 
as  the  examination  of  the  book,  page  by  page,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  no  pages  are  missing,  and 
that  they  are  in  their  proper  order.  It  is  most 
important  that  this  examination  take  place  before 
the  book  is  "  pulled."  If  the  copy  be  found  im- 
perfect, it  can  be  returned  to  the  publisher  and 
exchanged.  Should  the  discovery,  however,  be 
made  after  it  has  been  "  pulled,"  it  may  be  difficult 
to  do  this.  After  collating,  remove  the  old  cover, 
cut  away  the  tapes  or  cords  on  which  the  book  has 
been  previously  sewn,  and  remove  as  much  of  the 
glue  and  paper  as  possible  from  the  back  with  a  blunt 
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knife.  Great  care  must  be  taken  or  the  sections  will 
be  damaged.  The  old  endpapers  should  not  be  re- 
moved, as  they  are  useful  to  protect  the  book  until 
the  new  ones  are  made. 

Turn  over  the  leaves  until  the  centre  of  the  first 
section  is  found  ;  cut  and  remove  the  thread,  iind  the 


end  of  the  section  and  pull  off.  As  an  assistance  in 
finding  the  end  of  the  section,  look  for  the  signature 
which  denotes  the  beginning  of  the  next  section. 

If  the  section  be  difficult  to  remove,  on  account 
of  the  glue  on  the  back,  the  glue  may  be  soaked 
off  with  warm  water.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
following  manner:  Put  the  book  into  the  old  covei, 
with  the  back  just  left  exposed  ;  place  it  in  a  press 
and  moisten  the  back  with  warm  water  by  means 
of  a  sponge.  After  a  few  minutes  the  glue  and 
paper  can  be  removed  with  a  folder.  The  book 
should  be  left  to  dry  and  then  the  sections  can 
easily  be  detached.  After  having  separated  all  the 
sections,  the  plates  and  single  leaves  should  be 
carefully  taken  out.  These  can  usually  be  peeled 
off.  The  joint  or  ridge  formed  by  the  previous 
binding  has  next  to  be  hammered  out.  Two  or 
three  sections  at  a  time  are  taken  and  beaten  out, 
a  large-faced  hammer  being  used  on  a  hard  flat 
surface,    such  as  the  knocking  down  iron.       This 


Impressions  of  ths  Tools  used  on 
the  Peacock  binding  shown  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  gouges  and 
straight  line  tools  are  not  included. 


should  be  covered  with  paper,  to  protect  the  sheets. 
In  taking  the  sections  apart,  some  of  the  leaves 
may  be  damaged  at  the  back,  and  these  and  the 
plates  will  have  to  be  guarded,  to  enable  them  to  be 
sewn  in  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Thin  Whatman, 
being  very  durable,  is  the  best  paper  for  this  pur- 
pose; it  should  be  cut  into  strips  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide  and  about  one  inch  longer  than    the 


book.  To  guard  two  leaves  together,  place  them 
side  by  side  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper.  Then  paste 
a  guard  and,  holding  it  at  each  end,  lay  it  down  so  as 
to  join  them  together  (Fig.  9).  Place  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper over  the  guard  and  rub  down  with  a  folder. 
If  they  are  the  outside  leaves  of  a  section,  the  guard 
must  be  placed  on  the  inside,  so  that  when  the  leaves 
are  folded  together  the  guard  is  inside  ;  but  if 
they  are  the  inside  leaves,  the  guard  must  be  on 
the  outside,  so  that  when  the  book  is  sewn 
the  needle  cannot  catch  in  the  guard.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  hold  the  guard  only  at  the  ends,  as  pasted 
paper  is  easily  marked.  The  guards  have  been 
purposely  made  larger  to  enable  this  to  be  clone. 

We  find  two  of  our  plates  can  be  guarded  together, 
and  this  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  with  single 
leaves.  Another  plate  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a 
section  ;  lay  the  plate  down  on  tlie  page  it  should  face 
and  place  the  guard  so  that  half  lies  on  the  plate  and 
half  on  the  adjoining  page.  Our  next  plate  faces 
tlic  last  page  of  a  section  :  open  the  section  and  lay 
it  face  downwards,  lay  the  plate  in  its  right  position, 
place  the  guard  as  before.  The  remaining  plate 
faces  the  second  page  of  a  section  :  open  the  section 
at  this  place,  remove  the  remaining  leaves,  and  lay 
the  plate  down  and  guard  as  described  above. 

Our  double  page  plate  has  now  to  be  guarded. 
So  that  the  illustration  may  open  correctly  and 
lie  tlat  with  the  book,  this  must  be  guarded  in  a 
different  manner.  Cut  a  guard  of  cartridge  paper 
4  in.  wide  ;  divide  this  width  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  fold  as  in  Fig.  10.  Paste  one-third  of 
the  guard  on  to  the  back  of  plate  ;  the  other  end  is 
inserted  in  the  section,  and  this  will  enable  us  to 
sew  in  the  plate  when  sewing  the  section. 
{To  he  coiiliiuicd.) 

A  REMARKABLE   BOOK-BINDING. 

THE  outer  cover  of  the  very  rich  example  of 
book-binding,  by  Mr.  F.  Sangorski  and  Mr. 
(i.  Sutcliffe,  shown  on  the  opposite  page 
(by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bumpus)  is  dark 
blue  morocco,  with  light  blue  morocco  border  and 
centre.  The  body  and  plumage  of  the  peacock  are 
in  blue,  green,  and  brown,  and  the  tail  is  set  with 
twentv-one  opals.     The  roses  are  in  red  and  white, 


and  the  leaves  in  green.  The  doublures  and  Hy 
leaves  are  in  light  blue  morocco  with  tooled  centres 
and  corners.  The  size  of  the  book  is  5|-  by 
8  inches.  Elaborate  as  is  the  decoration  of  this 
beautiful  binding,  the  design  is  composed  of  simple 
elements.  The  tools  employed  on  it  are 
indicated  herewith  by  the  impressions  of  them, 
which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  reproduce. 
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Some  Oak  Carvings  in  a 
Country  Hall. 

THE  accompanying  illustrations  show  some  of 
the  oak   carvings  lately   executed    by  Miss 
Muriel  Moller  and  her  assistants  at  Holm- 
stead  Place,  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Colonel  J. 
Charlton  Humphreys.     The  mansion  is  of  modern 
construction.    A  house,  probably  of  brick  and  half- 


been  carried  out  from  drawings  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  and 
comprises  the  sub-division  of  the  hall  itself,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  better  proportions  ;  the  replace- 
ment of  the.  rather  steep  and  poor  main  staircase 
by  a  new  one  in  carved  English  oak  ;  the  addition 
of  carved  English  oak  panelling  to  the  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  plaster  frieze  ;  moulded 
oak  ribs  on  the  ceiling,  stained  glass  windows  by 
Bell   &   Beckham,  and   a   splendid   parquet    Hoor. 


Panel  in  the  Hall  at  Holmstead  Place,  Sussex. 

Designed  and  Carved  by  MuRlEL  MOLLER. 


timbered  work,  formerly  occupied  the  same  site. 
The  large  entrance  hall,  extending  through  the 
whole  of  the  building,  and  lighted  from  both  ends, 
as  well  as  from  the  staircase,  has  been  completely 
gutted,  and  the  whole  design  carried  back  to  the 
spirit  of    the  old  work.     This  metamorphosis  has 


A  unique  feature  of  the  oak  work  is  that  it  has 
all  been  seasoned  by  the  process  of  the  Wood 
Seasoning  and  Preservation  Company,  with  com- 
plete success  ;  for,  though  hard  and  tough  to  carve, 
it  was  excellent  for  finishing,  and  in  colour  showed 
a  beautiful  grey  tone. 
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•  Although  full-size  drawings  of  most  of  thecarviugs 
were  provided  by  the  architect,  Miss  Moller  was 
allowed  an  entirely  free  hand  as  to  the  treatment, 
and  the  result  has  proved  most  satisfactory  to  both 
architect  and  artist.  The  work  came  into  Miss 
Moller's  hands  the  middle  of  February,  1903,  and 
by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  completed. 

The  result  of  these  alterations  and  embellish- 
ments has  been  to  make  the  hall  of  the  mansion 
more   worthy  of   its  size    and   beautiful    situation, 


one,  and  beginning  and  ending  with  the  two  upright 
panels,  the  lily  and  the  rose,  which  come  on  either 
side  of  the  mantelpiece.  These  panels  show  great 
ingenuity  in  their  variety  and  excellent  style  in  their 
treatment;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  natural 
designs  are  worked  from  a  circle,  and  all  the  conven- 
tional ones  from  a  centre.  The  long  border  on  the 
staircase  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  work. 
Unfortunately,  we  can  only  show  a  small  portion  of  it. 
The  egg-and-tongue  is  noticeable  for  its  clean  cutting. 


Panel  in  the  Hall  at  Holmstead  Place,  Sussex. 

Designed  and  Carved  by  MURIEL  MOLLER. 


standing  as  it  does  in  an  estate  of  over  300  acres 
of  gently  undulating  park  and  pasture  land,  in  one 
of  the  most  charming  counties  in  England. 

The  panels  we  give  of  the  hall  are  a  few  of  the 
forty,  set,  diamondvvise,  in  the  panelling  around  the 
hall,  a  natural  design  alternating  with  a  conventional 


Miss  Muriel  Moller  was  assisted  in  her  share  of 
the  work  by  Miss  Gertrude  Culley,  Miss  Margaret 
Bell,  Miss  Marie  Jefferson,  Miss  A.  Montefiore,  Miss 
Norah  Morrison,  Miss  Eileen  Strick,  and  Miss  Hilda 
Ware.  It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  the  entire  carved 
work  in  this  noble  hall  was  executed  by  women. 
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Screens  and  Rood= Lofts. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  on   "  West   Country 
Screens  and    Rood-Lofts,"    illustrated    by 
a  line  collection  of  lantern  slides,  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  March  21st, 
by  Mr.  F.  Bli^h  Bond,  F.R.I. B.A.     The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of   time,   fire,  iconoclastic   zeal,    "  improvements," 


Panel   Carved    by   Marie   Jefferson. 

(See  "  Some  Oak  Carvings  in  a  Country  Hall.") 

''restorations,"  there  yet  remain  some  two  thou- 
sand screens  or  parts  of  screens  in  our  churches, 
and  of  these  the  West  Country  furnishes  a  large 
proportion,  Devonshire  and  Somerset  alone  con- 
tributing nearly  three  hundred  (some,  of  course, 
mere  fragments).  Those  which  survive  are  chiefly 
of  the  iifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  two 
chief  causes  which  have  operated  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  earlier  work  being  (i)  natural  decay,  and 
(2)  the  removal  of  the  earlier  screens  for  the  more 
extensive  and  complex  structures  of  later  times. 

Wood  detail  begins  as  an  imitation  of  stone,  and 
in  its  earlier  period  is  extremely  massive,  compara- 
tively coarse  in  execution,  though  sometimes 
wonderfully  undercut  after  the  manner  of  freestone, 
but  gradually  we  find  it  exhibiting  more  refinement 
of  character  and  skill  in  execution,  the  design  be- 
coming more  easy  and  natural,  and  the  proportions 
lighter  and  more  closely  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  and  expressive  of  its  qualities. 

Most  of  the  wood  screens  of  the  fourteenth 
century  would  appear  to  have  supported  a  loft  or 
gallery  to  the  westward,  or  centrally  over  the 
screen.     The   screens  themselves    have   horizontal 


framed  heads,  and  the  loft  would  have  had  a  flat 
soffit. 

Mr.  Bond  reproduced,  among  many  other  beauti- 
ful photographs,  the  cornice  enrichments  from  the 
screens  at  Atherington,  North  Devon,  and  the  fire 
screen  which  stood  in  the  church  of  St.  Audries', 
West  Quantoxhead,  Somerset,  before  the  rebuilding 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  fragments  of  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland 
Hood.  He  pointed  out  that  the  screens  in  the  West 
Country  are  usually  of  great  width,  frequently 
being  continued  across  nave  and  aisles  from  north 
walfto  south  wall,  whilst  there  is  every  evidence 
that  the  rood-lofts  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
same.  The  screens  generally  exhibit  a  series  of 
fenestrations  with  arched  h^ds,  subdivided  by 
moulded  standards  supporting;  a  close  reticulated 
head  of  "perpendicular"  tracery,  and  between 
these  spring  groinings  of  hexagonal  section,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  embossed  or  traceried  fillings. 
Above  these  comes  the  beam  which  carried  three 
or  four  tiers  of  vignette  enrichment,  divided  by 
plain  or  twisted  beads,  and  enriched  by  crestings 
at  top  and  bottom,  a  choice  and  often  highly  in- 
genious design. 

The  types  ruling  in  the  difi^erent  localities  in  the 
West  Country  exhibit  some  totally  distinct  schools 
of  design.  Of  those  of  Devonshire  there  are 
several  leading  types  of  work  purely  English  in 
character,  of  which  those  of  Kenton,  Kentisbeare, 


Panel   Carved   by  Gertrude  Culley. 

(See  "  Some  Oak  Carvings  in  a  Country  Hall.") 

and  Hartland  may  be  singled  out  as  representative 
specimens  ;  whilst  at  Swymbridge  and  Bridford  are 
found  a  highly  enriched  variety,  literally  encrusted 
with  carving,  and  diftering  widely  in  detail  from  the 
usual    type.      Somerset   gives   a    series    of    great 
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dignity  and  distinction  of  character  in  the  tall 
transversed  screens  at  High  Ham,  Queen  Camel, 
Mere  and  others  ;  whilst  occasionally,  as  at  Fitz- 
head,  one  finds  a  screen  entirely  unique. 

The  ravages  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation   were  supplemented  by  those  of  the 


Panel  Carved  by  Margaret  Bell. 

(See  "Some  Oak  Carvings  in  a  Counlry  Hall.") 

earlier  "  Restoration  "  period  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  also  much  mischief  was  done  by  the 
hasty  and  injudicious  repair  of  screens,  and  to  save 
the  cost  of  restoration  many  of  them  were  cleared  of 
their  ornamental  detail.  Sufficient,  nevertheless, 
remains  to  form  an  artistic  storehouse  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  it  needs  but  a  careful  and  attentive  study 
of  the  West-country  screen  work  to  demonstrate  its 
very  high  importance  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
revive  those  beautiful  handicrafts  which  were  the 
pride  and  joy  of  our  forefathers,  but  which  have 
fallen  so  lamentably  into  abeyance. 

In  the  course  of  the  spirited  discussion  that 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser  spoke  in  astonishment  at  the  magnificence 
of  the  carving  of  the  screens  exhibited.  He  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  screens  of  the  West 
of  England  excelled  most  other  work  of  the  kind 
for  the  beauty  of  their  carving  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  Devonshire  which 
could  compare  with  such  screens  as  those  at  Ran- 
worth,  Southwold,  Attleborough,  and  many  others, 
but  there  was  a  certain  special  character  about 
West-country  screens  which  struck  him  as  most 
peculiar.  The  Somerset  screens  he  considered 
were  more  of  the  pure  English  type,  and  he  did 
not  regard  them  as  so  remarkable  as  the  Devonshire 
and  a  few  of  the  Cornish  screens.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  people    of  the  little   churches  all   round 


Dartmoor  could  have  afliorded  to  get  men  of  genius 
to  carve  and  paint  the  screens  which  were  put  in 
their  churches.  He  was  not  prepared  to  think 
they  were  done  by  foreigners  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  liked  to  feel  that  at  all  times  Englishmen  were 
able  to  hold  their  own.  There  vi'as  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  in  Devonshire  in  particular,  there  was  a 
foreign  influence  with  regard  to  the  screens,  and 
this  was  shown  more  in  the  painting  than  in  the 
carving.  He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  find  out 
where  the  screens  were  made,  by  whom,  and  under 
whose  care,  because  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
unless  there  was  some  special  school  of  art  at 
such  a  centre  as  Exeter,  it  would  be  possible  for 
so  large  a  number  of  magnificently  carved  screens 
to  be  produced  within  comparatively  so  short  a 
time.  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  whole 
subject.  Within  a  comparatively  small  district 
there  were  hundreds  of  beautiful  screens  with  very 
little  variation  in  the  date  at  which  they  were  put 
in.  It  was  said  that  Henry  VII.  e.xercised  a  very 
great  influence  in  the  West  of  England  ;  in  fact, 
almost  all  the  churches  and  towers  in  Somerset 
and  Devonshire  were  rebuilt  during  his  reign. 
There  must  have  been  a  wonderful  enthusiasm 
among  the  people,  and  they  must  have  been  very 
prosperous  to  have  been  able  to  rebuild  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  churches  in  the  western  part  of 
England  and  erect  such  beautiful  screens. 

Sir  Charles  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G.,  thought  it  was 
possible  that   in    the  publication  of   the    Diocesan 
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Registers,  which  was  now  taking  place  in  Exeter, 
some  light  would  be  thrown,  by  means  of  the 
authority  given  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
and    the    erection    of    the    screens,    on    the    cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  they  were  carved.  A 
pecuhar  fact  about  the  Devonshire  screens  was 
that  most  of  them  were  of  oak  ;  he  did  not 
think  there  were  more  than  ten  stone  screens  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  in  regard  to  the  Renaissance 
character  of  some  of  the  screens,  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  imagine  that  Itahan  workmen 
were  employed  in  order  to  explain  the  Italian 
character  of  the  design.  At  that  time  the  Renais- 
sance detail  was  abroad  ;  people  were  bitten  by  it, 
and  pattern  books  of  Renaissance  design  were 
common.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  carvers  of 
that  period  had  those  pattern  books,  and  tried  to  do 
something  Italian  ;  and  it  would  be  noticed  that 
the    Renaissance  character  of    the  screens   had  a 


helped  people  to  do  the  work  ;  they  did  not 
bother  themselves  about  originality,  they  simply 
went  on  doing  the  thing  that  was  natural  to  them. 
It  was  tradition  that  enabled  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
and  where  present-day  people  were  going  wrong 
was  in  dropping  away  from  all  adherence  to 
tradition. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Strange  said  he  had  ventured  to  bring 
with  him  a  slide  of  the  screen  which  was  in  the 
church  at  South  Pool.  He  considered  it  to  be  a 
specimen  of  absolutely  the  finest  wood-carving  in 
the  whole  of  the  West  of  England.  The  carving 
must  have  been  done  by  a  man  of  great  skill.  It  was 
completely  undercut  ;  and  local  church  decorators, 
who  used  the  screen  for  the  purpose  of  harvest 
festivals,  had  no  difficulty  in  tying  string  round  the 
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decidedly  Gothic  twang  about  it.  It  looked  to  him 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  Britishers  trying  to  be 
Italian.  The  great  thing  which  struck  him  in  regard 
to  the  work  shown,  generally,  was  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  the  carving,  and  its  comparative 
rudeness.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  grace  of  the  carving.  He  did  not  find  the 
grace  of  it  so  prominent  ;  there  was  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  tool,  and  vigorous  manly  workman- 
ship, rather  than  refinement  ;  and  if  it  was  examined 
with  a  strict  artistic  sense,  it  proved  very  often  to  be 
overdone.  But  there  was  the  beauty  of  vigorous, 
rude,  simple  work  which  any  practical  carver  might 
have  done,  given  the  tradition  of  design.  Some- 
body had  asked  how  such  work  could  have  been 
done.     He  thought  it  was  really  the  tradition  which 


tendrils  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  flowers. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  foreign  influence, 
Mr.  Strange  said  that  every  screen  that  had  been 
shown  had  a  skeleton  of  English  work  ;  the  general 
plan,  the  framework,  and  all  the  setting  was 
English.  He  suggested  that  the  theme  of  the 
work  often,  if  not  actually,  supplied  to  the  worker 
from  one  of  the  finely  illuminated  books  with  which 
the  churches  used  to  abound,  was  probably  indi- 
cated to  him  by  a  foreign  monk  in  one  of  the 
monasteries. 

Miss  Eleanor  Rowe  thought  with  Mr.  Sti'ange 
that,  of  the  screens  she  had  seen,  the  South  Pool 
was  the  finest.  It  resembled  very  largely  the 
screen  at  Dartmouth,  and  in  her  opinion  the  Ports- 
mouth screen  came    next  with    regard  to  beauty. 
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In  both  these  examples  the  inthience  of  the  Celtic 
interlacement  was  very  remarkable.  In  regard  to 
the  undercutting  of  the  South  Pool  screen  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Strange,  Miss  Rowe  said  that  from  a 
practical  worker's  point  of  view  she  did  not  think 
the  undercutting  was  so  wonderful  as  that  gentle- 
man thought.  The  carving  was  cut  on  convex 
moalding  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  she 
thought  she  had  noticed  some  of  the  sections  of 
the  mouldings  carved  shown  on  one  of  the  slides  ; 


believe  that  English  workmen  executed  the  screens, 
he  had  always  felt  a  lingering  doubt.  He  had  found 
on  some  of  the  screens,  notably  the  one  at  Kenton, 
there  were  two  very  different  classes  of  work.  First 
of  all  there  was  the  foreign  work,  which  he  was 
sorry  to  say  was  very  much  better  executed  than  the 
English  work  by  the  side  of  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  Fleming  or  other  foreigner  had  been  brought 
over  to  coach  the  other  workmen  and  to  give  them 
a  lead.     This  would  account  for  the  difference. 
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■therefore,  the  back  could  be  got  at  quite  easily, 
"the  tools  could  drill  the  holes  between  the  inter- 
lacements, and  when  the  carving  was  done  it  was 
fixed  up  on  to  a  concave  moulding.  From  the 
sections  she  examined  in  Devonshire  she  found 
that  that  was  the  principal  treatment  adopted  in  the 
fine  screens  which  looked  so  elaborately  undercut. 
Mr.  Bond,  in  replying,  agreed  that  probably  a 
good  deal  of  the  foreign  patterns  might  have  been 
taken  from  foreign  books,  or,  more  probably,  from 
.illuminated  manuscripts  ;    while   he  would  like  to 


It  is  not  wise  for  a  beginner  in  wood-carving  to 
buy  a  complete  set  of  tools.  A  better  plan  is  get 
at  first '  only  a  few  tools,  and  learn  thoroughly 
how  to  use  each  of  them.  Then,  as  Mr.  Jack  has 
well  remarked,  "  When  difficulties  are  felt  in  the 
execution  of  woi-k  a  tool  of  known  description  is 
sought  for  and  purchased  with  a  foreknowledge 
of  its  advantages.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  gain 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  each  kind 
of  tool,  and  their  application  to  the  different 
purposes  of  design." 
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Repousse  Metal  Work. 

A   DEMONSTRATION   BY  T.  Q.    QAWTHORP. 


I. — An  Introductory  Talk. 
{Sec  the  Design  for  a  Hot-water  Jug,  Supplement  A.) 

WHEN  instruction  in  so  many  of  the  art 
crafts  has  been  imparted  in  this 
magazine  by  means  of  the  practical 
demonstration  lesson,  one  could  not 
ignore  the  requests  of  man}'  readers  for  some  de- 
monstrations on  repousse  metal  work.  Such  being 
the  case,  to  whom  was  it  more  natural  to  turn  for 
such  expert  instruction  than  to  those  clever  crafts- 
men, the  Messrs.  Gawthorj'),  to  whose  enterprise, 
mainly,  the  art  was  first  brought  practically  to  the 
notice  of  amateurs  in  England.  They  readily 
fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Gawthorp, 
having  designed  for  our  purpose  the  attractive 
little  hot-water  jug  shown  in  one  of  our  supple- 
ments, arranged  for  us  a  series  of  demonstrations 
in  the  course  of  which  he  will  describe,  while  work- 
ing on  the  object,  every  feature  of  its  development, 
from  the  strip  of  sheet  copper  from  which  the  band 
of  decoration  will  be  beaten  out,  to  the  iinished  jug, 
ready  for  use.  There  will  be  three  articles,  each 
illustrated  by  special  photographs,  taken  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  to  accompany  Mr.  Gawthorp's 
running  comn'tents.     He  said  : 

"  Our  tirst  lesson  will  be  on  the  treatment  of  the 
front  of  the  metal  ;  the  second,  on  the  treatment 
from  the  back  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  finishing, 
when  the  work  is  again  on  the  front. 

"I  have  chosen  copper  for  our  jug,  although 
my  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  brass — that  is, 
unless  occasion  should  arise  for  something  to  be 
said  to  the  contrary.  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  metals.  Copper  is  the  more  valu- 
able, and,  being  the  more  ductile,  should  be  used 
of  a  thicker  gauge.  It  seems  to  call  for  a  higher 
polish  than  brass.  The  sheet  we  have  here  is 
wire  gauge  22.  If  I  were  using  brass  for  our 
jug,  I  would  probably  choose  25,  which,  of  course, 
is  thinner.  That  would  be  stout  enough  for  the 
relief  that  this  will  call  for.  If  the  work  were  to 
be  more  elaborate,  calling  for  particularly  high  re- 
lief, the  metal  would  have  to  be  thick  enough  to 
stand  a  good  deal  of  hammering  and  occasional 
annealings  without  cracking.  You  know,  I  dare 
say,  how  the  annealing  is  usually  done.  The  metal 
is  made  red  hot  and  then  plunged  into  water,  but 
I  don't  advise  that  way  of  annealing  for  worked 
pieces,  for  you  run  the  risk  of  cracking  the 
metal.  A  safer  way  is,  after  making  the  metal 
red  hot,  to  place  it  in  the  ashes  and  let  it  cool 
gradually.  Afterwards  the  metal  should  be  care- 
fully flattened  by  gently  planishing  it  with  a  mallet 
on  a  flat  wood  block.  If  you're  not  careful  you 
may  make  the  plate  more  uneven  than  it  was  at 
first.     You  should  do  it  this  way." 

Mr.  Gawthorp  began  in  the  centre  of  the  copper 
and  worked  out  to  the  edges,  trying  to  avoid 
striking  twice  on  the  same  spot. 

The  piece  of  copper,  under  Mr.  Gawthorp's  deft 


manipulation,  had  now  assumed  an  even  enough 
appearance.  With  a  circular  motion  he  proceeded 
next  to  scour  it  thoroughly,  first  with  coarse  emery 
cloth  and  sweet  oil,  and  then  with  liner  cloth,  until 
the  surface  seemed  closely  grained,  and  he  wiped 
off  the  oil  with  a  rag  moistened  with  turpentine. 

"  There  !  that's  better  for  repousse  work  than 
any  'buffing  '  or  '  sanding,'  "  he  said.  "  The  surface 
is  just  dull  enough  now  to  show  up  the  pattern 
when  we  scratch  it  on.  When  you  come  next,  we 
will  have  the  design  all  ready  traced  on  the  copper, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  fix  the  plate  upon  the 
pitch  block  and  get  to  work." 

(To  be  coiilinucd.) 


WAYS   OF  THE    BIBLIOPHILE.^ 

SOME  insight  into  the  ways  in  which  the 
French  societies  of  book-lovers  iniiuence 
and  promote  the  manufacture  of  fine  books 
is  given  in  M.  Beraldi's  "  Bibliotheque  d'un 
Bibliophile."  It  is  not  only  that  they  buy  up 
entire  limited  editions,  but  they  criticise,  compare, 
choose  or  reject,  and,  in  many  cases,  make  the 
book  over  again  by  culling  from  half  a  dozen  or 
more  examples  the  pages  freest  from  faults  of 
impression  ;  by  adding  prints,  drawings,  auto- 
graphs ;  by  engaging  artists  to  till  the  blanks  at 
the  ends  of  chapters  with  tail-pieces  in  water- 
colours  ;  and,  finally,  by  putting  the  work  in  an 
appropriate  and  generally  costly  binding.  Then 
each  man's  work — as  much  his  work,  perhaps,  as 
the  publisher's —  is  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  all 
his  bibliophilic  acquaintances.  Let  M.  Beraldi 
tell  how  they  set  about  it.  The  scene  is  in  the 
library  of  the  President  of  the  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Livres,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ; — 

"  Enter  M.  de  Lacretelle.  He  comes  to  see  the 
novelty  of  the  day — a  volume  just  returned  from 
the  binder.  He  takes  the  book  to  examine  it  ; 
whatwill  he  say  ?  He  weighs  it  :  has  it  the  specific 
density  peculiar  to  books  well  bound,  and  due  to 
the  homogeneity  of  the  '  battage '  ?  He  pinches 
it  :  will  the  cover  bend  under  his  finger  :  sign  of 
too  great  flexibility  ?  He  exerts  a  traction  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  front  and  rear  covers  : 
will  it  show  that  the  book  is  feebly  backed  ?  He 
brings  the  cover  down  suddenly  on  the  guards  : 
does  the  volume  give  a  dull,  unfavourable  sound  ? 
He  smells  the  interior  :  is  the  scent  of  the  glue 
perceptible  ?  He  examines  the  back,  this  criterion 
of  a  perfect  book  :  shall  it  be  found  faulty  ?  Are 
the  nerves  too  clumsy  or  too  thin  ?  are  the 
characters  of  the  title  too  heavy  or  too  slender  ? 
has  the  morocco  too  large  a  grain  ?  too  small  ?  too 
much  polish  ?  not  enougn  ?  He  opens  the  volume 
to  look  at  the  doublure,  he  makes  the  gilding  of  the 
dentelle  shine,  he  regards  the  two  covers  at  a  time, 
the  better  to  appreciate  the  effect.  Shall  the  tool- 
ing be  found,  of  a  taste  short  of  perfect  ?  He  runs 
his  finger  through  the  pages  to  judge  of  the  sound 
of  the  paper.  'Tis  done  !  All  is  for  the  best  !  the 
judgment  is  approbative.  Anxiety  is  at  an  end  ; 
there  is  a  treasure  the  more  on  the  shelves." 
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The  middle  one  is  Engraved;  the  other  two  RepoussC-.     (By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gawthorp.) 
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III.— THE    KODSUKA,    OR   KNIFE-HANDLE. 


{Continued  from  page 
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WE  give  a  few  more  examples  of  sword- 
guards,  including  an  interesting  old  ex- 
ample in  iron,  worked  "  a  jour,"  after 
the  manner  already  described. 
After  sword-guards,  it  is  natural  to  speak  of  knife- 
handles  and  sword-pins  (or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Japan,  Kodsuka  and  Kogui)  as  they  are  commonly 
found  attached  to  the  short  swords,  and,  it  may 
be  remarked,  sometimes  also  to  long  swords. 
Though  less  important  than  the  guards,  they,  too, 
are  interesting  to  the  metal  worker,  as  well  as  to 
the  connoisseur.  But,  being  made  usually  of  soft 
metal,  the  same  kind  of  skill  was  not  required  as  in 
sword-guard  making.  Not  being  intended  to  ward 
off  a  blow,  there  was  no  reason  to  use  tough  and 
hard  metal.  Occasionally,  though,  one  finds  some 
of  them  of  iron ;  but,  usually  in  that  case,  the  back 
is  of  shakudo,  or  silver,  or  other  soft  metal. 

As  sword-pins  have  been  mentioned,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  about  them.  They  are  what 
some  collectors  call  bodkins,  and  others  say  were 
used  as  chop-sticks.  Those  that  are  all  in  one  piece, 
usually  the  oldest,  were  really  so  used  to  pin  the 
court  cap  to  the  hair,  as  our  ladies  use  the  hat-pin. 
They  were  also  used  for  scratching  the  head.  Later, 
some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  custom 
died  out,  or  nearly,  and  then  the  sword-pins  were 
divided  to  make  chop-sticks  for  use  in  camp  or  at 
a  picnic.  Probably,  though,  none  of  the  old  bodkins 
were  made  over  for  this  purpose,  but  chop-sticks 
were  probably  made  in  the  same  shape,  only  divided. 
The  ornament  on  the  sword-pin  is  confined  to  the 
broad  upper  part.  It  consists  often  of  a  bird  or 
spray  of  flowers  thrown  on  without  an  enclosing  line. 
The  ornament  of  both  knife-handles  and  sword- 
pins  most  met  with  is  oblong  or  upright.  Figures 
and  horses  seem  to  be  most  commonly  used  in  the 
former  case  ;  landscapes  in  the  latter,  but  in  a 
large  collection  one  will  find  many  examples  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  ingenuity  the 
artist  arranged  his  composition  to  suit  it  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  object  to  be  decorated. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  delightful  than 
the  poet,  seen  in  one  of  our  illustrations,  carving 
his  verses  on  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  ?  This 
knife-handle  is  in  several  different  kinds  of  metal. 
The  one  showing  an  old  man  sweeping  the  fallen 
maple  leaves  off  a  garden  path  is  of  copper. 
Another,  with  a  design  of  a  saint  craning  his  neck 
to  look  at  a  descending  stork,  is  of  gold. 

There  are  probably  few  readers  of  Arts  & 
Crafts  who  have  not  seen  some  examples  of 
Japanese  knife-handles  ;  but  for  the  information  of 
anyone  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  these  often 
exquisite  miniatures,  we  may  say  that  the  size 
seems  to  be  always  the  same — no  more  nor  less 
than  as  represented  in  our  illustrations.     Many  of 


them  are  signed  by  artists  famous  in  this  specialty. 
Fine  knife- handles  were  not  made  by  celebrated 


.^: 


sword-guard  makers,  as  might  be  supposed,  al- 
though some  noted  knife -handle  makers  did  some- 
times make  sword-guards. 
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JAPANESE  ART 
METAL-WORK 

THE    TSUBA 


I.— SWORD-GUARD  IN  SOLID  SILVER  •  BY 
TAKESHIKA  (A.D.  1800)  •  THE  EYES  OF 
THE  HORSES  ARE  OF  GOLD  AND  THE 
SPOTS  ON  THE  BODIES  ARE  OF 
SHAKUDO 

II.— IRON  SWORD-GUARD  •  WORKED  "A 
JOUR" 

III.— SWORD-GUARD     IN     SHIBUICHI 
(DRAGONS)   •     BY  SEIDZONI 
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To  the  ornamental  designer,  sketches  of  detail, 
and  especially  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  frnit, 
are  always  useful  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  from  this  that  they  can  always 
be  used  directly  as  motives  for  decoration,  not 
even  if  put  through  the  process  called  "  conven- 
tionalisation," which  is  very  like  turning  out 
ornament  by  machineiy.  You  take  any  plant 
whatever,  reduce  it  to  something  like  a  botanical 
diagram,  repeat  the  diagram,  and  you  have 
ornament  of  a  kind,  but  seldom,  indeed,  and 
then  only  by  chance,  of  a  good  kind.  The 
real  designer  seldom  goes  through  any  such 
routine.  He  has  the  necessary  elements  of  his 
design  well  in  mind,  owing  to  his  previous  practice. 
In  anv  particular  branch  of  design  these  are  few. 
In  wall-paper,  for  instance,  they  may  almost  be 
reduced  to  the  running  scroll  and  the  diaper. 
Well,  on  his  sketching  trip  he  sees  scrolls  and 
diapers,  or  forms  that  can  be  reduced  to  these 
everywhere.  He  does  not  make  a  design  out  of  a 
bunch  of  leaves  any  more  than  an  architect  would 
build  a  house  around  a  keyhole.  So,  in  looking 
over  his  sketches,  he  linds  some  peculiarity  of  a 
natural  vine  which  will  enable  him  to  give  a  new 
character  of  curve  to  his  scroll-work,  or  some  leaf 
indented  in  a  fashion  that  he  thinks  will  prove 
novel  and  effective  in  his  design,  or  some  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  and  flowers  that  will  iill  agreeably  the 
interstices  of  a  pattern  laid  out  on  geometrical  lines. 

THE  use  of  book-binders'  tools  need  by  no 
means  be  restricted  to  the  covers  of  books 
nor  to  the  materials  generally  employed  in 
binding  books.  They  may,  for  example, 
be  used  on  plush  with  splendid  effect.  For  this 
purpose  the  first  step  is  to  prepare  some  wax 
medium  by  dissolving  wax  in  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  spike  oil  may  be 
added.  The  solution  should  be  rather  thicker  than 
megilp,  and  may  be  retained  of  that  consistency  by 
mixing  with  more  turpentine  as  it  grows  harder. 
If  the  colour  of  the  plush  suits,  it  is  simply  to  be 
saturated  with  this  solution,  which  is  allowed  to 
dry  between  the  threads  of  the  pile  and  so  com- 
bine them  into  a  mass.  But  any  paint  in  powder, 
or  gold  or  silver  bronze,  can  be  added  to  the 
medium.  After  the  plush  is  dry,  the  design  can  be 
traced  on  it  by  pouncing — that  is,  rubbing  powdered 
chalk  or  charcoal  through  pin-holes  made  along  the 
lines.  The  stamping  is  done  just  as  for  stamped 
leather,  but  less  pressure  is  needed  as  the  warm 
tools  melt  the  wax  and  bear  down  the  fibres  easily. 
The  wax,  cooling  again,  prevents  their  rising  once 
more  to  their  old  position.  The  effect  is  of  a  lustrous 
depressed  ornamentation  in  a  dull  ground  of  the 
same  colour.  Stencils  can  be  used  in  order  to  save 
portions  of  the  stuff  of  its  original  colour  and  quality, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  obtainable  is 
got  bv  stencilling  white  or  pale-coloured  silk  plush 
with  wax  medium  mixed  with  silver  bronze  and 
then  stamping  the  waxed  portion  only.  The  wax 
preserves  the  bronze  from  change  and  also  keeps  it 
from  getting  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
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Wood  Inlaying. 

Simple    Lesso^js    for    Beginners. 

INLAYING  is  a  craft  that  allows  of  no  scamping, 
and  should  be  attempted  by  no  one  who 
expects  to  get  good  results  with  little  work. 
Its  difficulties,  however,  are  more  apparent  than 
actual,  and  are  overcome  without  much  trouble  if 
the  worker  is  content  to  start  from  the  beginning. 
The  expense  for  tools  and  materials  is  slight.  The 
following  tools  will  suffice  at  first  :  A  strong  bench, 
provided  with  a  vice  and  holes  for  a  holdfast 
(Fig.  i),  a  trying  plane  either  of  wood  (Fig.  2),  or 
iron  ;  assorted  firmer  chisels  (Fig.  3),  i  in.,  f  in., 
i  in.,  i  in.  and  i  in  ;  a  router  (Fig.  4),  tenon  saw, 
gauge  (Fig.  5),  smoothing  plane,  shuting  board 
(Fig.  6),  bevel  (Fig.  7),  square  rule,  and  mallet. 


Figs.  1  to  7. — Tools  Required  by  a  Beginner. 
Fig.  9. — See  reference  in  the  text. 

A  first  attempt  may  be  made  on  a  simple  teapot 
stand,  such  as  is  illustrated  herewith.  Plane  up 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  |  in.  wood  quite  smooth 
and  the  edges  square  on  the  board,  being  very 
careful  when  planing  across  the  end  grain  to  cut 
off  the  far  corner,  to  the  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
When  this  is  ready,  set  the  gauge  to  i  in.  and 
gauge  a  fine  from  each  side.  Ne.xt  set  to  1^  in.,  and 
run  a  set  of  lines  inside  these  lines,  and  then  with 
the  square  and  a  penknife  cut  in  these  lines  as  well 
as  a  i^  in.  square  in  the  centre.  Now  take  a  chisel 
and  pare  out  the  waste  wood  from  between  these 
lines  to  a  depth  of  ^  in.,  finishing  with  the  router, 
the  iron  of  which  should  project  exactly  ^  from  the 
sole.  This  plane  will  clean  up  the  bottom  of  the 
grooves,  and  ensure  them  all  being  at  the  same 
depth. 

The  wood  to  be  inlaid  should  now  be  planed 
up  to  size  on  the  shuting  board.  It  should  be 
slightly  wider  than  the  space  it  is  to  fit   in,  and  of 


course  a  little  thicker.  Having  planed  up  the 
pieces,  fit  in  the  centre,  but  do  not  drive  it  home. 
Next  fit  the  border,  very  carefully  making  the  join 
at  the  corners,  called  a"  mitre."     When  the  fitting 


Fig.  8. — Simple  Pattern  for  a  First  Attempt. — Tea-pot  Stand. 

is  complete,  run  some  thin  glue  into  the  grooves 
and  on  to  the  pieces  and  drive  them  in  with  the 
mallet.  The  work  should  be  cleaned  up  with  the 
smoothing    plane  when  the  glue  is  quite  set,  on 


Simple  Pattern  for 
Inlay.  Made  of  two 
contrasting  woods. 


no  account  before,  and  then  the   edges   chamfered 
to  complete  the  stand. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  wood 
quite  smooth,  a  scraper  should  be  used.     A  piece 


Two  ways 
of  cutting 
the  wood 
for  Fig.  10. 


/y^/y. 


/7^y^ 


of  broken  glass  makes  an  excellent  scraper,  and, 
if  carefully  used,  will  clean  up  the  whole  surface. 
Finish  it  off  with  glass  paper  for  polishing. 

To  continue  the  work  a  stage  further,  an  inlay  of 
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some  simple  ornament,  such  as  the  star  shown  in 
Fig.  lo,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  square  in  the 
centre.  It  should  be  made  of  two  contrasting 
woods,  such  as  sycamore  or  holly  and  walnut  or 


Showing  how  Chequered 
Pattern  is  produced,  and 
Banding    for   a    Border. 


n^  /3. 


FigJI-. 


rosewood,  and  cut  from  a  strip  of  wood  in  the  way 
shown  in  Figs,  ii  and  12.  The  latter  method, 
although  economical,  is  not  always  the  most  suitable, 
for  the  grain  should  always  be  studied. 

Fig.  13  illustrates  how  a  chequers  pattern  is 
produced.  The  operation  is  simple.  When  the 
size  of  the  square  is  determined,  the  requisite  number 
of  pieces  are  planed  up  exactly  true  and  an  extra 
one  is  added.  These  pieces  are  then  glued  together, 
and  when  the  glue  is  perfectly  set,  strips  are  sawn 
off  and  placed  together,  after  being  planed  up  on 
the  shuting  board,  and  moved  along  in  alternate 
strips  to  get  the  chequered  effect.  They  are  then 
glued  up  on  a  piece  of  stiff  paper.  In  making 
similar  patterns  to  these,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  planing  be  true,  and  each  strip  exactly 
the  same  width. 

Bandings  for  inlaying  borders  are  made  by 
sawing  narrow  strips  of  the  piece  just  described, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  A  more  elaborate  yet  very 
simple  piece  of  banding  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  To 
make  it,  first  of  all  get  out  a  series  of  strips  and 
glue  them  up  :  next  glue  on  each  side,  after  cleaning 
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Another  kind  of  Banding,  and  Corner  Pieces. 

off  the  glue  and  scraping  over  both  surfaces  with 
the  saw  edge,  a  thin  piece  of  board,  and  put  under 
pressure  until  dry.  The  banding  is  made  of  strips 
sawn  oft"  the  end  and  planed  up  smooth. 


Corner  pieces  are  also  easily  made  :  two  of 
simple  patterns  are  shown  at  Figs.  16  and  17.  The 
former,  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  is  composed 
of  a  square  piece  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
width  glued  on  each  side,  and  another  piece  of 
square  section  in  each  corner.  Fig.  17  is  much  the 
easier  ;  four  strips  only  are  glued  on  to  the  centre 
square,  and  pieces  for  inlaying  are  sawn  oft'  the 
end  to  the  required  thickness. 

For  those  workers  in  inlay  who  wish  for  a  piece 
of  work  to  advance  their  skill  and  utilise  some  of 
the  above  pieces  of  work,  the  design  for  an 
inlaid  chessboard  is  given  to  enable  the  worker 
to  utilise  his  practice  in  following  our  directions. 
The  pattern,  which  consists  of  i\  inch  square, 
should  be  made  and  then  inlaid,     k  banding,  luade 
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Fig.  18. — Simple  Inlaid  Chess-board. 

up  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  shown  at  Fig.  15, 
should  be  let  in  as  a  border,  with  corners  to  match 
built  up  like  Fig.  16.  A  half-round  rim  should  be 
screwed  on  to  give  a  finish  to  the  work.  The 
same  idea  might  easily  be  carried  out  in  the  form 
of  a  table,  which  should  afterwards  be  French- 
polished. 

A.    C.    HOKTH. 


One  can  give  bronze  the  green  stain  of  verdigris 
by  covering  the  spots  to  be  discoloured  with 
ground  horseradish  saturated  with  vinegar,  and 
keeping  the  horseradish  wet  until  the  stain 
become  fixed.  This  will  require  some  days  ; 
though  the  discoloration  will  show  after  a 
hours,  it  will  be  superficial,  and  vanish  by  wiping. 
Three  or  four  days  will,  however,  turn  your  bronze 
into  an  antique,  so  far  as  the  mockery  of  age  can 
make  it  old. 
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Marquetry  Patterns,  from  Old  Cabinet  Work. 
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A     FURNITURE     EXHIBITION. 

THE  ninth  annnal  "International  Furnishing 
Trades  Exhibition  and  Market,"  recently 
held  at  Agricultural  Hall,  although  designed 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  various  trades 
represented,  contained  much  worthy  of  notice  in 
these  pages.  We  were  struck  by  the  excellence  of 
some  of  the  furniture  of  moderate  cost.  This  was 
very  noticeable  in  the  exhibit  of  Bartlett,  Scott  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  High  Wycombe  (whose  London  show- 
rooms are  at  59,  Berners-street,  W.).  We  noted 
especially  their  well-made  and  artistically  designed 
oak     dining-room    suites.       A     modern    "  Welsh 


and  veneers  used  in  cabinet  making,  marquetry, 
and  inlays  were  a  feature  of  the  display  made  by 
William  Marshall  &  Son,  but  no  less  notable  were 
his  choice  samples  of  mahogany  and  satinwood 
curls,  richly  figured  Cuba  and  Spanish  saw-cut 
veneers  ancl  fine  burr  walnut  veneers.  For  crafts- 
men who  are  on  the  look-out  for  simple,  well-con- 
structed furniture  of  good  design,  to  ornament 
with  wood  carving  and  metal  work,  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  than  some  of  the  oak-fumed 
articles  made  by  Messrs.  C.  &  R.  Light,  Ltd. 
(Curtain-road).  Their  general  furniture  exhibit, 
too,  was  highly  creditable.  The  Cloisonne  Glass 
Company  show   that   their  new   invention,   which 
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•ALPHABETS     FOR     ART    WORKERS.  — No.     II.       (From   the  collection  of  Mr.  Gawthorp.) 


dresser,"  with  copper  hinges  was  capital.  Kauf- 
mann  &  Co.,  of  Weaste,  near  Manchester,  showed 
attractive  original  designs  in  bedroom  and  other 
furniture,  and  highly  creditable  examples  of  in- 
laying and  marquetry  copper  work.  A  striking 
exhibit  was  made  by  Felix  Kuhn,  of  Liverpool,  of 
door  and  drawer  handles,  hinges,  panels,  finger 
plates,  and  other  metal  work.  The  timber  trade 
was  represented  by  some  of  the  best  firms  in  Eng- 
land. John  Burton  proved  by  his  fine  display  of 
marquetry,  cut  by  English  workmen,  that  he  is  cap- 
able of  competing  with  similar  work  for  which  one 
usually  has  to  go  to  the  Continent.  His  exhibit  of 
timber  also  was  large  and    interesting.      Timber 


has  so  much  to  recommend  it  on  technical  grounds, 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  for  lack  of  artistic  design.  As 
our  readers  probably  know,  the  outlines  of  the 
patterns  are  formed  by  thin  metal  strips  creating 
partitions,  or  "  cloisons,"  which  are  then  filled  in 
with  coloured  enamels.  It  is  certainly  very  attractive 
in  design  and  colouring.  We  shall  hope  to  find  space, 
later,to  describe  in  detail  the  process  of  manufacture. 
It  was  interesting  to  see,  in  the  art  metal  work 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Willetts-Adshead,  Ltd.,  Falcon 
Works,  Dudley,  a  handsome  fireplace  and  hearth 
suite,  all  in  solid  brass,  designed  by  Walter  Crane  ; 
for  we  believe  that  this  is  the  first  essay  of  the 
kind  by  that  distinguished  artist. 
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THE    ARRANGEMENT    OF 
ROOMS. 

DESPITE  the  great  improvements  that  have 
marked  the  arrangement  of  our  rooms 
during  the  past  decade  or  two,  the 
tendency  is  to  fill  the  home  with  beautiful 
things  rather  than  to  make  the  house  itself  a  work 
of  art.  We  are  suffering  from  bric-a-brac  indi- 
gestion. In  all  fine  epochs  there  was  but  little 
furniture  in  use.  The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance, 
for  example,  used  it  sparingly  in  their  homes, 
but  each  piece  introduced  was  a  work  of  art. 
Even  common  things  had  beautiful  forms.  That  is 
what  we  want.  We  could  imitate  to  advantage  the 
old  Italians  in  their  moderation  and  in  their  judicious 
choice  of  such  objects  as  were  to  meet  their  eyes 
daily.  We  have  also  the  example  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  influenced  in  such  large  measure  our 
in  decoration.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
a  Japanese  interior.  A  vase  perfect  in  form 
colour,  a  fine  old  bronze,  is  placed  where  it 
receive  all  the  homage  that  is  its  due.  Then 
some  other  beautiful  object  takes  its  place.  That 
is  real  appreciation,  a  very  different  thing  from 
crowding  a  cabinet  with  Japanese  jars,  however 
pretty  they  may  be.  If  a  man  wishes  to  make  a 
museum  of  his  house,  that  is  another  thing — epochs, 
periods,  styles,  may  jostle  and  confound  one 
another.  But  if  he  wants  to  decorate  and  beautify 
his  home,  then  he  is  on  the  wrong  road.  The 
adjustment  of  our  surroundings  should  contribute 
to  mental  repose.  One's  attention  is  distracted  by 
a  nuiltijilicity  of  objects  clamouring  for  notice. 
Concentration  of  thought,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation,  is  more  or  less  difficult  amid  such 
surroundings.  A  room  should  possess  unity  as  well 
as  character — that  is  to  say,  it  should  have  some 
definite  purpose  of  style,  and  everything  should 
tend  to  further  this.  It  may  be  composed  as  an 
easel  picture  is  composed,  with  regard  to  masses, 
groups,  colour,  line,  and  lighting.  How  easily 
can  an  artist  fritter  away  and  dissipate  the  unity  of 
his  painting  by  bestrewing  it  with  objects  !  Instead 
of  doing  this,  he  gathers  them  into  masses,  and 
then  disposes  of  his  groups  with  reference  to  one 
another.  He  may  be  guided  in  these  by  considera- 
tion for  line  or  for  colour.  The  most  important 
he  sets  forth,  the  others  fall  into  subordinate 
places. 

Above  all  let  us  have  sobriety.  It  is  often 
desirable  to  take  the  choicest  object  in  a  room  and 
make  it  the  key  to  the  whole.  One  should  not 
take  a  warm-toned  painting  of  an  Oriental  scene 
and  place  it  conspicuously  in  a  cold  grey  room. 
But  if  with  that  for  the  note  of  colour,  draperies 
and  surroundings  take  the  hint,  the  room  might  be 
like  a  burst  of  sunlight.  Such  treatment  would 
exalt  the  dignity  of  the  painting.  As  a  general 
thing  warm-hued  paintings  should  be  kept  together 
and  those  of  another  key  grouped  by  themselves. 
Etchings  and  engravings  can  seldom  be  hung  in 
the  same  room  with  oil  paintings.  E.  H.  B. 
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"ALPHABETS   OLD  ;AND    NEW  " 

By  Lewis  F.  Day. 

THE    two    volumes   which    we    choose    this 
month  as  additions  to   our  "  Practical  Aids 
to  Art  Workers "  are  not  new.     The  title- 
page   of    each,  indeed,   bears   the   date   of 
three  years  ago,  and  the  words  "  eighth  thousand  " 
appear  on    that  of    the    one  under   notice.     That 

ABCDE 
fQHIK 
LMNOP 
QRSTU 


V  WX YZ ' 


Alphabet  by  Lewis  F.  Day. 

(From  "Alphabets  Old  and  New.") 

Cyphers  in  Christian  art. 

(From  "Lettering  in  Ornament.") 
Both   Books  are  by  Lewis  F.  Day. 

(Courtesy    of    B.    T.    Batsford,   Publisher.) 

this  little  book  had  already  passed  through  many 
editions  is  not  surprising,  for  such  a  collection  of 
alphabets  was  and  is  indispensable  to  every  art 
worker.  There  has  been  much  improvement  of 
late  years  in  decorative  lettering  in  this  country, 
but  that  there  are  thousands  of  capable  craftsmen 
who  have  yet  to  learn  their  "ABC"  is  only  too 
evident.  To  the  improvement  we  note,  Mr.  Day 
has  doubtless  largely  contributed.     In  what  depart- 


ment of  the  applied  or  decorative  arts,  indeed, 
has  he  not  left  his  mark  ?  One  who  reviews  the 
fruits  of  his  strenuous  and  useful  life  can  but  be 
impressed  not  only  by  his  indefatigable  industry 
and  versatility,  but  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment as  an  artist  and  the  lightness  of  his  touch  as 
a  writer.  Not  that  the  present  volume  in  particular 
presents  anything  out  of  the  common.  The  actual 
letterpress  is  comprised  within  forty  pages,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  historical  introduction  to  the 
alphabets  given,  but  it  is  pithy  and  suggestive. 

There  is  nothing  especially  sacred  about  our 
alphabet,  except  what  it  may  be  said  to  derive  from 
its  antiquity.    The  letters  are  the  result  of  evolution 


and  selection  ;  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  artist 
should  not  still  modify  them  to  suit  his  taste.  But, 
as  our  author  points  out  at  the  start,  there  are  only 
two  conditions  on  which  he  may  tamper  with  the 
alphabet  :  "  Whatever  he  does  ought,  in  the  lirst 
place,  to  make  reading  run  smoother,  and,  in  the 
second,  to  make  writing  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 
Neither  of  these  desirable  ends  should,  however,  be 
sought  at  the   expense  of  the  other.     The  way  to 
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make  reading  easier  is  to  mark  whatever  is 
characteristic  in  the  letter  ;  to  develop  what  is 
peculiar  to  it  ;  to  curtail,  or  it  may  be  to  lop  off, 
anything  which  tends  to  make  us  confound  it  with 
another  ;  to  emphasise,  in  short,  the  individuality 
of  each  individual  letter  and  make  is  unmistakable." 
At  the  same  time,  beauty  is  to  be  considered,  but, 
as  Mr.  Day  justly  observes,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  why  beauty  should  interfere  with  use  : 
"  Beautv  does  not  imply  elaboration  or  ornament. 
On  the  contrarv,  simplicity  and  character,  and  the 
dignity  which  comes  of  them,  are  demanded  in  the 
interests  alike  of  practicality  and  of  art." 

Among  the  nearly  two  hundred  alphabets  given 
are  several  by  Mr.  Day,  and  others  by  Walter 
Crane,  Patten  Wilson,  and  A.  Beresford  Pite.  The 
alphabet  by  the  author  which  we  have  reproduced 
fulfils  so  well  the  conditions  he  names  as  essential 
to  good  lettering,  that  we  are  sorry  he  did  not  give 
the  uncials  as  well.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  94, 
Holborn.     Price  3s.  6d.  net.) 


"LETTERING    IN    ORNAMENT." 

By  Lewis  F.  Day. 

THAT  "  in  modern  davs  we  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  lettering 
in  decoration  "  is  somewhat  less  apparent 
than  it  was  when  Mr.  Day  penned  the 
observation,  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  but  that  our 
craftsmen  still  are  very  far  from  availing  themselves 
of  their  opportunities  in  this  respect  is  but  too 
evident.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  neglect, 
for  that  lettering  has  a  distinct  decorative  value  of 
its  own  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted, 
even  slightly,  with  the  work  of  good  craftsmen  of 
past  ages.  Perhaps,  with  the  growth  of  popular 
education,  the  alphabet  gradually  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "too  common  "  to  be  tolerated  as  ornament. 
In  olden  times,  it  had  been  regarded  with  a  reve- 
rential feeling,  akin  to  awe,  associated  as  it  was 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  and  the  learning 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  then  there  seems  to 
have  come  a  reaction,  due,  possibly,  to  the  familiarity 
which  breeds  contempt. 

't Well-formed  and  well-spaced  lettering  has  from 
the  earliest  times  afforded  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  breaking  a  surface,  and  Mr.  Day  cites  examples  of 
Egyptian  mummy  cases,  carved  reliefs  from  Nineveh, 
ivories  from  Byzantium,  coins  from  Greece  and  Syra- 
cuse, pottery,  Gothic  glass  and  tapestry,  church  em- 


broidery and  furniture,  leather  bindings,  locksmith's 
and  goldsmith's  work.  In  fact,  "  in  all  manner  of 
craftsmanship,  in  the  decoration  of  the  manuscripts 
and  books  of  all  times,  and  on  the  seals  and  signet 
rings  of  all  peoples,  lettering  in  some  form,  often 
a  very  emphatic  one,  plays  a  decorative  part." 
In  what  is  called  Arab  art,  lettering  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features.  The  ancient  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  being  forbidden  to  represent  any 
living  creature,  but  desiring  to  express  themselves 
in  design,  lavished  their  ingenuity  on  those  wonder- 
ful geometric  patterns  which  still  arouse  our  admira- 
tion and  on  such  decorative  use  of  lettering  as  has 
not  been  surpassed. 

But  that  Occidental  art  need  not  be,  nor  has  ever 
been,  under  any  disadvantage  by  reason  •  of  its 
alphabets  differing  from  those  of  Oriental  nations, 
is  shown  by  illustrations,  ranging  from  a  Re- 
naissance bronze  medal  by  Pisano  to  a  "  Perseus  " 
composition  by  Burne-Jones.  The  chapters  on 
Monograms  and  Cyphers  abound  in  similar  illus- 
trations, marked  by  the  author's  unerring  taste 
in  selection,  whether  they  be  taken  from  the 
Chateau  d'Anet  of  Diane  de  Poictiers,  or  from  a 
page  of  decoration  bv  Walter  Crane.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  mention  Mr.  Day's  designs,  which  meander 
pleasantly  through  the  volume  and  How  over  into 
the  lining,  where  we  have  a  diaper  design  made  up 
alternately  of  the  monograms  of  the  author  and  of 
that  of  his  sympathetic  publisher.  (London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford,  94,  High   Holborn.     Price  5s.  net). 

The  Home  Mechanic,  which  has  for  a  siib-titlc  "  How 
to  Flit  Thiiiys  Ki.Uht  Oiicsell',''  would  seem  to  be  just  what  was 
needed  ill  this  way  by  tlie  younjj  amateur,  for  this  is  the  second 
edition  of  the  book.  It  is  thoroughly  practical.clearly  written  and 
even  interesting,  for  Mr.  John  Wright  is  evidently  a  very  master 
of  crafts,  with  all  their  "secrets"  and  resources  at  his  finger  ends. 
He  has  above  all  recognised  the  fact  that  while  tlicre  are  other 
good  books  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  mechanic,  they 
are  nearly  all  too  advanced  for  a  beginner.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lathe.  While  simplifying 
instructions,  however,  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  amateur  no  reason 
to  hope  that  success  at  it  may  be  reached  by  any  royal  road.  He 
promises  him  that  with  patience  and  perseverance  he  will 
become  a  superior  workmen  — better  than  the  average  "  skilled 
mechanic" — but  he  reminds  him  that  "  he  might  just  as  well 
try  to  learn  spherical  trigonometry  before  lie  had  learned 
arithmetic  as  to  try  to  be  a  skilful  amateur  turner  before  he 
can  use  a  file  or  a  plane."  (London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  Price  6/-  net.) 

The  Year's  Art  for  1905  begins  the  second  quarter  of  a 
century  of  this  very  useful  publication,  which  is  morecomplete 
than  ever.  The  Directory  of  Artists  and  Art  Workers,  although 
containing  some  7,000  names,  of  course  does  not  nearly 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  such  a  list,  but  it  is  very  valuable 
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as  it  is.  Due  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  and  admirable  portraits  are  given  of  the  members 
of  it.  The  part  taken  by  our  countrymen  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  is  recorded.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  found  also  a  report  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
important  Educational  Congress  at  Berne,  which  many  of  our 
English  art  masters  attended,  for  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
are  likely  to  be  far-reaching  in  this  country  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  great  field  that  might  possibly  be  covered  by  The 
Year's  Art  must,  of  course,  have  its  limits,  and  it  seems  almost 
ungracious  to  suggest  further  extension  of  the  already  wide 
scope  of  the  book,  many  excellent  features  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  even  to  mention.  (London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co., 
Price  3;'6  net.l 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  which  has  reached  its 
sixtieth  issue,  is  invaluable  to  parents  and  others  in  need  of 
information  about  schools.  A  useful  list  of  preparatory  schools 
is  added.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  same  publishers 
have  in  preparation  a  Girls'  School  Year  Book. 


TWO   NOTABLE    PRESENTATIONS. 

The  lot  of  the  art  teacher,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  altogether 
an  enviable  one  ;  but  there  are  occasional  compensations  for 
the  devotion  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth,  which  must  go  far  toward  making  the 
instructor  forget  all  the  drawbacks.  Undoubtedly  this  was  so 
in  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  and  of  the  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  each  of  whom,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  has  been  the  object  of  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
affectionate  regard  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  and  admirers. 

The  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  demonstrations  was  that 
in  honour  of  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Professor  Lanteri  was 
conspicuously  identified  with  it  as  sculptor  of  the  classically 
designed  and  admirably  modelled  plaque — or  medallion,  as  it 
is  called — which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
presentation.  In  regard  to  the  photograph  of  this  beautiful 
work,  which  wc  reproduce  on  another  page,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  it  was  taken  before  lettering.  It  is  therefore  well  to  say 
that,  on  the  obverse,  the  name  of  the  recipient  and  his  calling 
are  inscribed  across  the  e.xtreme  top  of  the  plaque — the 
lettering  divided  by  the  crown  of  the  head — and  in  the  car- 
touche at  the  bottom  are  the  words  :  "  A  Record  of  the 
Esteem  of  his  Pupils,  Colleagues,  and  Friends,"  while  on  the 
reverse,  occupying  two  lines  at  the  top  of  the  plaque,  is  the 
following  :  "  The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
trust  of  giving  counsel." 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  made  the  presentation  of  the  larger 
plaque — the  original  model — and  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  president 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  presented  the  reduction  in 
silver,  which  was  done  in  Paris,  where  they  excel  in  such 
work. 

Professor  Lethaby  then  handed  Mr.  Spiers  a  volume  of  the 
latter's  collected  essavs,  which  had  been  got  together  for  the 
occasion,  and  printed  with  remarkable  expedition,  under  great 
pressure,  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 

A  collection  of  books  was  given  by  former  Royal  Academy 
students,  and  Mr.  Pascal  presented  a  commemorative  medal, 
struck  in  honour  of  Mr.  Spiers  by  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  Fran(;ais.  He  also  presented  a  contribution  of 
books  from  the  Atelier  Blouet-Gilbert-Questal-Pascal,  Paris. 

The  second  presentation  was  in  honour  of  Professor 
Lanteri,  and  that  distinguished  artist  received,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  such  an  ovation  as  he  can,  certainly,  never  forget.  The 
class-rooms  of  the  modelling  school,  which  were  draped  and 
decorated  with  much  taste,  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  the  Professor's  pupils  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  a  host  of  other  friends.  Mr.  A.  Spencer,  principal 
of  the  College,  presided.  Letters  of  congratulation  were  read 
from  Auguste  Rodin,  General  Baden-Powell,  and  Mr.  Spiel- 
man.  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  read  to 
the  Professor  a  short  address,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Rope  and 
Miss  Maggie  Richardson,  the  youngest  pupils  of  the 
school,  then,  on  behalf  of  past  and  present  pupils,  presented 
several  portfolios  containing  the  Autotype  Company's  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  by  Alfred  Stevens  and  the  Holbein 
drawings  at  Windsor    Castle.     To    Mrs.  Lanteri    was    pre- 


sented a  silver  bowl  full  of  roses.  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A., 
one  of  the  Professor's  oldest  pupils  and  his  devoted  friend, 
addressed  him  in  terms  at  once  admirably  humorous  and 
pathetic.  Professor  Lanteri  returned  thanks  in  a  very  modest 
and  charming  speech,  and  the  walls  fairly  resounded  with 
huzzas,  followed  by  the  singing  of  "  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow." 

Arts  and  Crafts  at  Bristol. — At  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  handicrafts,  including  metal  and  leather  work, 
jewellery,  carving,  marquetry,  pyrogravure,  needlework, 
lace,  and  photography,  held  at  the  Berkeley  Rooms,  March 
29,  30,  and  31,  demonstrations  in  various  kinds  of  work 
were  given  by  : — Mr.  Harbutt  (Bath),  in  modelling  in  plas- 
ticine ;  Mr.  Williamson  (Taunton),  metal  work  ;  Miss  M.  E. 
James  (Bath),  leather  work  ;  Miss  Mabel  Butt,  pyrogravure  ; 
Miss  Willway,  marquetry.  Jewellery  was  shown  by  the 
Barnstaple  Guild  of  Metal  Workers,  Mrs.  Engelbach,  and 
Bernard  Cuzner  ;  leatherwork  and  bookbinding  by  Miss 
Gull,  Miss  Pitt,  Miss  Hippisley,  and  Miss  M.  E.  James.  Mr. 
Frank  Bell  made  a  good  display  of  wood-carving,  and  Miss 
Stathan  (Cheddar),  of  marquetry  staining. 

A  "Home  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition"  is  to  be 
held  as  Clevedon,  Somerset,  on  May  23,  24,  and  25.  Applica- 
tions for  space  (which  must  he  made  not  later  than  the  i6th 
of  the  month)  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  E.  A.  Sanford,  i«, 
Hallam-road,  Clevedon. 

At  Mrs.  Jopling's  Art  School,  Logan-place,  Earl's 
Court,  there  was  recently  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
students'  work,  on  which  occasion  Miss  Postlethwaite,  the 
very  capable  secretary,  and  Miss  B.  M.  Bristowe,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  school,  also  showed  some  interesting  work 
in  both  oil  and  water  colours.  Mrs.Jopling  will  have  arrived 
from  India  by  the  time  this  paragraph  appears,  and  we  hope 
there  will  be  an  early  opportunity  to  see  her  studies  of 
Oriental  life. 


Treatment  of  Designs. 

The  Fruit  Design  (Supplement  A). 

Mftiiljcork. — Either  for  repousse  work  or  chasing  this  would 
be  suitable.  The  relief  in  raising  should  he  slight,  otherwise 
the  work  would  look  "  lumpy."  The  fruit  should  be  carefully 
modelled  and  undercut,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  flow  of  the  lines.  The  border  should  be  traced 
in  and  the  ground  punched  to  the  edges. 

H'ooi/iun'/z/ji;.— The  design  is  very  suitable  either  for  simple 
work  in  veining,  with  the  background  punched,  or  low  relief. 
If  treated  for  the  former,  the  outline  should  be  cut  in  either 
with  a  V  tool  or  veiner,  and  then,  without  cutting  out  the 
ground,  punch  down  with  a  suitable  stamp.  This  is  a  splendid 
way  to  practise  the  use  of  the  above-named  tools  in  making 
long  cuts. 

Lcathcncork. — As  an  example  of  plain  tooling  and  punched 
ground,  this  design  will  prove  very  useful.  It  could  be  adapted 
to  many  purposes,  and  is  easily  worked.  If  the  design  is 
required  to  be  raised,  proceed  according  to  the  directions 
given  for  the  treatment  in  metalwork.  A.  J.  H. 

The  Leather  Work  Design   by  Ellen  Sparks. 

This  may  be  either  cut  and  the  background  punched  hack, 
or  the  design  may  be  raised  from  the  back  :  the  leaves 
would  particularly  lend  themselves  to  the  latter  treatment. 
If  used  as  a  frame  for  a  clock  or  photograph,  the  leather 
would  have  to  be  mounted  on  wood,  which  could  either  be 
squared,  or  cut  with  a  fret-saw  to  follow  the  outline  of  the 
leather. 

For  Pyrogravure.  —  The  design  would  also  look  well  if 
"pokered"  on  leather.  In  outlining  the  design  on  leather, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  point  comparatively 
cool,  and  the  strokes  must  be  put  in  with  a  light,  sweeping 
touch.  The  slightest  halt  while  the  point  is  in  contact  with 
the  material  may  burn  a  hole.  For  the  shading,  an  attach- 
ment sold  for  the  purpose  should  be  used.  If  the  work  is 
"  pokered "  before  the  leather  is  mounted  on  the  wood,  it 
must  be  well  stretched  on  a  board  with  pins,  otherwise  the 
heat  will  draw  it  up.  Light  brown  calf  is  the  easiest  to  work 
on.  Staining,  in  this  case,  would  be  very  effective,  but  the 
colours  must  be  subdued. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  arc  free  to  all.  It  is  only  required  that  (l) 
questions  dealing  with  different  topics  be  -written  on  separate 
sheets  at  fapcr  uilh  the  writer's  name  and  address  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  that  (2)  stamps  accompany  all  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.,  to  be  returned.  All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  37  &  38, 
Strand,  London. 


MSS.  and  Designs  Accepted. — "Proserpine,"  A.  T., 
"  Subscriber  "  (Maidstone). 

Under  Consideration.— S.  B.,  Propert,  "  Cornflower," 
B.J.  T.,  G.  W. 

Declined.— S.  T.  J.,  "Miniature  Painter,"  B.  S.  S.,  "A 
Canadian  Reader,"  S.  S.  J.,  "  Subscriber  "  (Hastings),  H.  H.  N., 
P.  F.  O. 


An  Interesting  Outcome  of   the  Berne  Congress. 

Editor  cf  Arts  &  Crai-ts. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  bring  under  your  notice  our 
new  Association,  which  may  interest  you,  and  whose  aims 
and  constitution  are  detined  in  the  enclosed. 

The  Association  is  the  direct  outcome  of  last  year's  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Drawing,  held  in  Berne,  1904.  There 
were  present  800  delegates,  representing  twenty-one  coun- 
tries, from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  Congress  was  in 
Paris,  I900.[ 

At  our  London  one  in  1908  we  hope  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire  represented — not  just  England.  Hence 
we  hope  to  break  the  ground,  by  means  of  our  Association,  in 
this  direction. 

If  the  Association  appeals  to  you — and  we  should  greatly 
value  your  aid  and  influence — I  trust  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  not  only  to  show  us  your  sympathy,  but  also  to  join,  in 
order,  that  there  may  be  a  link  of  intercommunication 
between  your  valuable  periodical  and  the  Association.  The 
Association  has  the  good  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  other  leading  gentlemen.  We  hope  to  get 
members  in  all  the  British  Colonies.  It  would  give  the 
Association  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  you  could  give  some 
slight  notice  of  its  formation  in  the  pages  of  your  important 
art  periodical. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  \V.  ToPHAM  ViN'Ai.L,  Hon.  Sec. 

British  and  American  Mutual  Correspondence  Association. 

The  Neglect  of  Ceramic  Art. 

Editor  of  Arts  &  Ck.^fts. 

Sir, — I  have  been  struck  by  the  poverty  of  ceramics  at  the 
various  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions  held  in  this  country.  The 
same  applies  to  the  literature — at  any  rate  the  portion  dealing 
with  the  craft  and  technique  of  pottery.  The  Continental 
nations  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  and  even  America 
has  shows  of  excellent  w^ork  in  pottery  by  amateurs,  who 
solve  successfully  such  ceramic  problems  as  "  rouge  flambe  " 
and  crystalline  glazes.  Many  capable  designers  in  England 
are  deterred  from  working  in  this  fascinating  medium 
because  they  are  conscious  of  technical  difficulties  which  they 
have  no  ready  means  of  surmounting.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
"baking"  or  "firing."  This  in  America  is  not  felt,  because 
there  are  so  many  "caulkins"  and  other  kilns  and  muffles  on 
the  market,  at  prices  easily  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who 
seriouslj'  takes  up  the  craft. 

Frederick  A.  Rhead. 

Newcastle,  Staffs. 


Demonstration  Lessons  in  Oil  Painting. 

Editor  0/ AKts,  &  CR.AKTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  ask  if  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  give  some  demonstration  lessons  in  oil  painting  in  your 
magazine  on  the  same  or  similar  lines  to  the  instructive 
article  (or  demonstration  lesson,  I  suppose,  is  a  better  term) 
on  miniature  painting  by  Mr.  Praga  .'  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  very  helpful  to  many  students  besides  myself,  and  would 
be  generally  appreciated.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  beginner  in 
drawing  and  painting,  especially  the  latter.  I  study  at  the 
*  *  *,  and  because   I   am  onlv  able  to  attend   the   evening 


classes,  please  do  not  assume  that  I  am  not  studying  seriously, 
or  just  go  there  to  mess  about,  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do.  Many  artists  think  because  a  student  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional student  he  is  not  worth  bothering  much  about.  No 
doubt  this  applies  to  a  number  of  amateurs,  but  not  to  my 
case.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  altogether  pleased  with  the 
instruction  I  get  at  the  •  *  *,  and  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  of  a  really  good  school  (where 
they  have  evening  lessons)  where  I  could  learn  oil  painting  on 
a  thoroughly  sound  system.  I  am  told  the  Lambeth  School 
is  the  best  one  in  London.  Can  you  recommend  it  ?  I  could 
get  some  private  lessons  from  an  artist — he  used  to  be  Her- 
komer's  favourite  pupil.  A  friend  tells  me  it  would  be  nearly 
as  good  as  going  to  Herkomer  himself.  Would  you  recom- 
mend private  lessons  in  preference  to  going  to  a  school  ? 

W.S. 
(i)  The  question  of  giving  such  demonstration- lessons  as 
you  suggest  has  long  been  under  consideration.  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  giving  in  monochrome  such  illustrations  as 
would  be  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
yet  to  give  coloured  plates.  (2)  We  do  not  know  any  "  really 
good  school  where  they  have  evening  classes  for  oil  painting." 
(3)  The  Lambeth  School  in  many  respects  is  excellent.  I4) 
You  would  probably  learn  most  from  private  lessons  if  you 
had  a  good  teacher.  (5)  The  distinguished  artist  whose 
name  you  mention  in  your  postscript  (which  we  omit)  is  too 
old  and  infirm  now  to  engage  in  such  work. 


The  New  "  Punto  Tagliato." 

Editor  0/  Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  your  review^  last  month  on  the  New 
Lace  Embroidery  (Punto  Tagliato),  I  must  object  to  the  re- 
mark, "  She  does  not  claim  literally  that  Punto  Tagliato  is 
new — that  is  evident  from  her  adopti(m  of  the  old  Italian 
name  as  the  sub-title  of  her  book,"  as  being  very  misleading. 
This  New  Punto  Tagliato  Embroidery  of  mine  is  entirely 
pri/^inal,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  novelties  in  exquisite 
embroideries  of  the  age — bearing  no  resemblance,  except  in 
name,  to  the  old  Punto  Tagliato,  a  name  w-hich,  by  the  way, 
in  Italy  is  applied  to  cut  drawn  thread  work  and  all  kinds  of 
open  embroidery.  Louisa  A.  Tebbs. 


Tube  Whites  for  Oil  Painting-. 
"Artist"  (Brighton). — The  specimen  ol  German  tube 
white  for  oil  painting  which  you  send  fur  our  opinion  seems 
of  excellent  quality,  but  the  colour  is  ground  so  fine  that  its 
body  is  .sacrificed  in  tlic  preparation.  Still,  for  one  who  likes 
a  thin  and  readily  manipulated  white,  notlnng  could  be  better, 
especially  for  painting  small  pictures,  with  sable  brushes.  For 
strong,  bold  work  with  bristle  brushes,  we  would  prefer 
the  sample  of  English  make  you  send  ;  for  fine  work  you  could 
use  it  diluted.  So  far  as  permanence  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
choice  between  them.  Both  will  "  yellow  "  slightly,  but  neither 
will  change  cnougli  to  do  any  harm. 


How  to  Paint  on  Leather. 

J.  P. — Draw  your  design  first  in  chalk,  then  give  the  leather 
a  coating  of  thin  size  made  of  good  glue  and  hot  water.  Paint 
over  it  in  oil  colours  mixed  with  a  little  gold  size,  and  wash  off 
the  size  when  the  colours  are  dry.  If  you  paint  on  unsized 
leather  it  will  absorb  and  deaden  the  colours  unless  you  use 
varnish  with  them,  and  the  varnish  eventually  causes  the 
colours  to  crack,  though  they  look  brilliant  at  tlie  start. 
Magnificent  screens  can  be  made  by  painting  over  Japanese 
leather  paper  prepared  with  a  size  and  varnished  after  all  is 
done  instead  of  having  the  size  washed  off. 


How  to  Make  a  Lay  Figure. 

Editor  of  Arts  &  Cr.^its. 

Sir, — Can  you  tell   me  of  a  book  on  how  to  make  a  lay 
figure,  or  a  book  in  which  there  is  an  article  on  the  same  ? 

C.  E.  V. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  can  give  our  correspondent  the 
information  he  seeks. 


Posing  Flowers  for  Painting. 
"Silver"   and   "Qold." — We  hardly  care  to  give  such 
hard  and  f.ist  rules  as  you  seem  to  expect.     Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  general  principles  of  design  bearing  on 
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the  subject,  which  you  , would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind.  For 
example,  a  few  of  your  flowers  maybe  grouped  closely  where 
the  strongest  light  is  to  be  concentrated,  some  may  be  massed 
with  the  leaves  on  the  shaded  side,  one  or  more  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  low  and  almost  at  right  angles  with  those  that 
are  above,  and  a  specimen  that  is  not  of  the  largest — partly 
blown,  say — may  rise  higher  than  all  the  others.  This  last,  as 
well  as  those  detached  below,  will  take  away  from  the  bulky 
appearance  of  the  central  mass,  without  at  all  diverting  its 
liglit  and  shade.  

The  Village  Carving  Class. 

Editor  0/ Arts  &  Crafts. 

Sir, — As  a  subscriber  to  Akts  &  Cr.m'Ts,  I  wisli  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  assistance  afforded  by  it  to  our  village  carving 
class  for  lads.  I  enclose  photograph  of  carved  oak  panel  in  a 
hall  box-hench,  for  which  an  order  was  obtained  by  the  class, 
and  you  will  notice  that  the  design  is  taken  from  your  maga- 
zine with  only  such  modifications  as  the  material  required. 

A.  B.  Cotton. 

The  Grange,  Shipbourne,  Tonbridge. 

[From  the  photograph,  reproduced  herewith,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  adaptation — a  legitimate  one — is  from  the  stencilled 
frieze  by  James  A.  Found  (Hull  School  of  Art),  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  National  Competitions  last  vear. — Editor, 
A.  6t  C]  

Mr.  Fisher's  Articles  on  Enamelling. 
Harrison,  M. — Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's  articles  describing 
"  Tlie  Technical  Process  of  Enamelling  on  Metals"  were 
published  in  the  June,  August,  September,  October  and 
November  issues  of  Arts  &  Cr.^fts.  The  numbers  of  the 
magazine  in  which  they  appeared  may  still  be  had. 


SUNDRY  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Teacher. — You  will  see,  by  .Moeller  &  Cundrup's  adver- 
tisement, that  they  offer  to  give  free  lessons  in  relief  burning 
(poker-work)  to  any  teacher  who  wants  to  learn  that  useful  craft. 

Subscriber  (Birkenhead.) — The  hymn-board  designed  and 
carvcil  by  Miss  Reeks,  which  we  illustrated  last  month, 
was  a  commission  from  Mrs.  Coltart  and  placed  bv  her  in  the 
parish  church  at  Birkenhead  ;  so  it  is  not  remarkable  that  you 
have  seen  one  like  it  there. 

A  Student. —  (i)  Naturally,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in 
having  to  crease  the  double-page  drawing,  as  in  the  instance 
you  mention  ;  but  surely  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  of  having  such  studies  the  actual  sizes  of  the 
originals,  or  very  nearly.  There  should  be  no  difliculty  in 
getting  any  of  our  double-page  illustrations  to  open  flat  and 
remain  so,  for  each  section  of  the  magazine  is  separately 
stitched,  and  its  middle  pages  may  be  pressed  back  without 
fear  of  injury  to  the  binding.  (2)  Your  suggestion  will  be 
followed  so  far  as  practicable. 

P.J.  (Bath). —  (I)  It  is  usual  to  edge  the  front  with  a  deep  lace, 
which,  when  in  use,  will  hang  over  and  partly  hide  the  super- 
frontal.  The  lace,  however,  is  not  obligatory.  (2)  The  corporal 
should  be  about  twenty  inches  square,  made  of  the  finest  linen 
or  lawn .  It  should  be  finished  with  a  plain  hem  an  inch  deep. 
A  small  cross  worked  in  the  centre  is  often  the  only  ornament, 
but  simple  crosses  mav  also  be  embroidered  in  the  four  corners. 

Subscriber  (Derby).— (i)  The  "mineral  water-colours" 
you  mention  were  employed  for  a  time  in  china  painting  ; 
but,  we  are  told,  were  a  failure.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  excellent  "  vitro  moist  water-colours  "  made 
by  Messrs.  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.  have  been  used  with  great 
success.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  address  of 
the  firm  is  46,  West  Broadway,  New  York.  (2)  Our  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  F.  A.  Rhead,  you  will  see,  takes  the  same  view 
as  you  do  in  regard  to  the  present  lack  of  interest  in  ceramic 
art  among  amateurs  in  England. 

"  Hampthill."— (I)  The  purpose  of  the  folding  diptych 
and  triptych,  doubtless,  was  to  protect  the  painted  picture  it 
enclosed.  (2)  The  term  "  drawing  "  is  not  fitted  to  express  the 
elaborate  processes  of  modern  water-colour  painting.  It  has 
been  retained  from  the  time  when  water-colour  pictures  were, 
indeed,  drawings  in  India  ink,  afterwards  stained  with  a  few 
tints  of  thin  colour— being  little  more  than  studies  of  light  and 
shade.  "Water-tinted  drawings"  and  "  water-washed  draw- 
ings," they  were  called  early  in  the  last  century. 
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The  Editor's  Note  Book. 


THIS  magazine  completes  its  first  year  with 
the  present  issue,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  say  that  its  cordial  reception  by  the 
public  has  more  than  realised  the  hopes  of 
its  proprietor.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  a  new  publi- 
cation in  so  short  a  time  to  have  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  on  its  constituency.  But  it  is  reahsed  that 
much  more  may  be  done  to  make  it  useful  to  both 
amateur  and  art  worker,  and,  with  this  aim  in  view, 
suggestions  from  our  readers  are  cordially  invited. 

« 
With  an  ardour  worthy  of  the  great  Togo,  my 
esteemed  correspondent  "  Shibuichi "  returns  to 
the  controversy  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  his 
"  nom-de-guerre,"  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling 
shibuichi  and  shakudo  "  precious  alloys."  If  this 
magazine  were  intended  mainly  for  the  connoisseur, 
instead  of  being  for  the  art  worker,  I  would  gladly 
reproduce  his  interesting  and  learned  letter — 
Japanese  characters  and  all — but  as  it  would  more 
than  fill  this  page  I  would  hardly  be  justified  in 
doing  so.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  while  I  am 
afraid  I  am  unconvinced  in  regard  to  shakudo,  I 
learn  from  his  letter  with  profound  satisfaction 
that  there /s  a  "system  of  transliterating  Japanese 
words  into  English  "  ;  that  the  French  spelling  of 
shibuichi  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  I  promise 
— even  at  the  risk  of  endangering  the  "  entente 
cordiale  " — never,  no  never,  to  employ  that  gal- 
licism again.  And  now,  as  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries would  say,  "  this  discussion  must  cease." 


Together  with  the  sober-minded  critic's  just 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Whistler,  there  has 
been  so  much  hysterical  and  utterly  unintelligent 
laudation  of  evervthing  that  was  shown  of  his  at 
the  recent  memorial  e.xhibition  of  his  work  at  the 
New  Gallery,  that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  from 
The  Morning  Post's  report  of  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's 
last  lecture  on  "  The  History  of  English  Art,"  at 
University  College,  the  following  pithy  sentences  : 
— "  Speaking  of  Whistler's  methods  and  their 
deadening  infiuences  he  said  that  the  artist  had  a 
habit  of  mixing  up  quantities  of  colour  on  the 
palette  and  even  filling  tubes  with  the  mixed-up 
tints,  and  of  mixing  black  with  all  his  colours  to 
obtain  the  various  values.  As  the  students  would 
learn  by  practice,  colour  thoroughly  mixed  up  on 
the  palette  was  a  very  dead  thing  compared  with 
colour  slightly  broken  painted  over  another  or  into 
another  colour.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  flesh, 
whose  colour  depends  on  the  blood  beneath  the 
skin,  so  that  something  corresponding  to  these  true 
depths  must  be  obtained  in  painting  if  there  is  to 
be  the  richness  of  life.  That  is  one  reason  that 
students  should  bear  in   mind  when  taking  lessons 


from  Whistler,  and  another  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  there  is  no  drawing  or  construction  to  spare 
for  the  use  of  students  in  Whistler's  work.  There 
is  just  enough  to  carry  his  own  store  of  beauty  in 
design  and  tone." 


In  connection  with  the  above,  Dr.  Robert 
Crawford's  account,  inTheGlasgow  Evening  Citizen, 
of  "  How  we  Bought  the  Whistler  '  Carlyle  '  "  is 
delicious  reading,  for  it  hits  off  exactly  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  average  Philistine  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  famous  little  American.  I  am  sorry  that 
space  cannot  be  spared  here  for  the  whole  of  the 
story  of  the  mission  of  the  envoys  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  to  Whistler  in  his  Chelsea  studio.  But 
let  the  following  suffice  : — 

"  Ci.^arcttcs  and  tea — laced,  I  think,  liy  a  dash  of  lemon 
and  nun  ('Vienna  tea') — were  produced,  and  Whistler  talked 
— brilliant,  eccentric,  epigrammatic  talk — very  delightful  and 
entertaining  ;  but  he  shied  oti'  at  the  most  remote  allusion  to 
business.  '  The  picture  ;  yes,  of  course,  the  picture  is  yours. 
The  great  Corporation  oi'  Glasgow — most  enlightened  and 
liumanc — most  liberal  in  its  ideas — certainly  into  no  better 
hands  can  I  desire  to  see  my  Carlyle  placed.  With  great 
pleasure  I  see  that  many  artists  with  whom  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  see  eye  to  eye  have  honoured  me  by  asking  you 
to  take  mv  picture  for  your  city — I  honour  them  for  this.' 

"  .\n  attempt  at  business  was  met  by  the  artist  saying  :  '  My 
dear  ruddy-faced  Scot,  what  is  this  we  are  doing  .'  You  and 
1  will  never  condescend  to  haggle  about  money.  If  it  was 
in  my  power  to  bestow  this  picture  on  the  people  of  Gl.asgow 
as  a  gift  I  would  gladly  do  so  as  a  proof  of  my  appreciation 
of  their  good-judgment  in  desiring  to  possess  it.  They  do  so 
choose,  do  they  not  ?  Alas !  I  cannot  make  it  a  gift,  and  I 
wish  you  to  have  it.  What  need,  then,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  money  .' '  " 

It  was  arranged  to  see  the  picture  the  next  day  : 

"  .-is  we  were  preparing  to  leave,  my  Philistine  friend 
ventured  out  of  the  financial  into  the  artistic  arena,  but  was 
sorry  for  it  a  moment  after.  '  Is  it  true,'  said  my  colleague, 
'that,  as  I  have  heard, modern  picture?  don't  stand  so  well  as 
the  Old  M.isters  ?     The  colours,  they  say,  fade  sooner  ?' 

"To  which  Whistler,  in  a  perfect  blizzard  of  intonation  and 
gesticulation,  replied  :  '  No,  it  is  not  true.  Modern  pictures 
do  not  fade,  and  therein  lies  their  complete  damnation  !  .  .  .  ' 

"  Next  dav  the  two  deputies  called,  and  upstairs  they  saw 
the  picture.'  Examining  it  for  a  little  time,  the  Philistine 
cleared  his  throat  and  said  in  a  firm  voice:  'Mr.  Whistler, 
do  vou  call  this  life-size  ? ' 

" '  No,  I  don't,'  snapped  Whistler,  with  a  gesture  which 
said  plainly  ;  '  If  I  could  I  would  throw  you  out  of  the 
window.'  '  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "life-size."  If  I  were 
to  place  you  next  to  that  canvas  and  measure  you,  you  would 
be  a  monster.' 

"The  Philistine  comrade  made  one  more  nash  conversa- 
tional venture  :  '  The  tones  of  this  portrait  are  rather  dull,  are 
they  not  ?     Not  verv  brilliant,  are  they  ? '  he  said. 

""'Not  brilliant  I  No,  whv  should  they  be  ?  .\re  you  bril- 
liant ?  No  !  Am  I  brilliant  ?  Not  at  all !  We  are  not  "  highly 
coloured,"  are  we  ?  We  are  very,  very  ordinary-looking 
people.  The  picture  says  that  and  no  more.'  There  seemed 
nothing  more  to  say  after  that,  and  so  the  Philistine  and  I 
departed,  after  promising  to  send  a  cheque  for  the  picture, 
highly  charmed  with  the  gay  persiflage  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  impressionists." 

The  Editor. 
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